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Taking it for granted that a large proportion of our 
mdrn are teachers and those interested in teaching', 
and that they form, as they certainly should, a verj- in- 
trUigent elaaa, it is not difficidt to believe that they are 
tMBetimes pleased with such literary productions as 
acrt the approbation of other classes of the educated ; 
and that they wUl appreciate some selections which we 
Btty make for this department of our paper from the 
literary floatings-by upon the broad, swift-gliding 
•tream of the Times, even if such articles were not 
uripnaUy written for their especial benefit. 

We purpose, therefore, to select, from time to time, 
forh articles aa will form instructive and pleasant read- 
ing for all classes of intelligent readers, thus affording 
them a greater variety of matter, and avoiding for our- 
flrhes the appearance of continually " harping upon 
one string." AVe hope sometimes to be able to furnish 
original articles for this department, but trust we may 
never do so at the sacrifice of good Judgment or correct 
taste ; for such as we may select from our best writers 
we prefer to those hurriedly composed by would-be 
«riten whose highest ambition it is to rush into print, 
Aod we are persuaded that our readers will bear us out 
ia the preference. 

There is talent enough among the teachers of Bhode 
IsUnd to furnish us vigorous, compact papers for each 
noDth, but the difficulty, we apprehend, will be to 
bnng it out, and the uncertainty of overcoming this 
diSenlty is so great that we do not feel disiK>scd to 
promise much upon the strength of it. At this time 
we eas only extend to this talent a most cordial invita- 
tion to show itself in these columns, and express a fond 
hope that it may aoon be aroused from its apparent latent 
Mtate, and be seen to illumine these pages with its genial 
gbm. 

We are but too well aware that teachers, when they 
leave the sehool-room in which they have been pent up 
sD day, not only deprived of pure air but compelled to 
breathe that which is positively bad, their mental as 
well as their bodily strength exhausted, their nenes 
onstrttng, their thinking machinery run down, feel 
<imte as unequal to intellectual exertion as they do to 
aerial flight*. Knowing this in a majority of cases to 
bf true, we can blame them bul little for the apparent 
want of energr which they may display, and can afford 



to give our magnanimity an airing l>y excusing whatever 
little faults may creep into the compositions which they 
may kindly send us. 

We find in an old volume of the Knickerbocker 
the following well written paper, which cannot but in- 
terest our readers, and Ave doubt not they will agree 
with us that, upon such a subject, it is none the worse 
for being old. 

The English Iianguoge. 

" An who can hope his line should long 
Live in a daily changing tongue ? 
We t^Tite in sand ; our language grows, 
And as the tide our work o'erilows." 

•It is proposed in the present paper, to di- 
rect the reader's attention to a brief historj- of 
the English language ; to its excellencies and 
defects ; the best means of cultivating an ac- 
quaintance with it ; the dangers of coiTuption 
to which, in this age of literary hobbies and 
imitations, it is exposed ; and its future pros- 
pects, in regard to its prevalence in extension. 
Lest the writer should be thought, by some, 
to wander from his subject, in his occa.sional 
allusions to English literature, it may be 
proper to remark, that the intimate connec- 
tion between the themes, renders such refer- 
ence unavoidable. 

Language forms a distinguishing character- 
istic of man. Brutes have inarticulate cries, 
which express their emotions, and the import 
of which they seem in a measure to under- 
stand ; but they have nothing which can be 
dignified with the name of language. This is 
the vehicle of thought ; it is the instrument by 
which mind acts upon mind; by wliich the 
people of one nation and ago converse with the 
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people of other nations and of remote ages ; 
and it is the means by which the social na- 
ture of man arrives at its highest gratification. 

It is the testimony of the Scriptures, that 
originaUy the inhabitants of the world were 
of one speech and of one language, and that 
the foundation for a variety of languages was 
laid in the confusion of tongues, at the build- 
ing of Babel. From the nature of the case, 
also, it might be inferred that but one lan- 
guage would originally exist ; and so conve- 
nient would it be for human intercourse, that 
all the inhabitants of the earth should con- 
tinue to speak the same language, tliat we 
cannot well account for the existence of so 
many languages, so widely differing from each 
other, "without supposing a miraculous inter- 
ference, like that which the confusion of 
tongues at Babel is described to have been. 
The departures from the original language, 
however, though sufficient to prevent the 
different tribes from understanding each other, 
appears not to have been so entire as to de- 
stroy all resemblance between the different 
dialects. Hence, learned men have been able 
to trace some remote resemblances between 
all the various languages that exist. 

Languages, like individuals, grow up from 
infancy to maturity; and like nations, they 
advance from barbarism to refinement. The 
English is the youngest child in the family of 
languages; but, as it frequently happens to 
the youngest child, it has been nursed with 
peculiar care, and enjoyed peculiar advanta- 
ges ; and it exhibits a vigorous constitution, 
and has acquired a manly growth. From 
poverty it has advanced to riches, and from 
barbarism to great refinement. It is an inter- 
esting employment to trace its history, and to 
mark its progress. It has origmated, not from 
one source, but from many sources. It has 
amassed its wealth not only by carefully hus- 
banding its own resources, but by the lawful 
plunder of numerous other languages. 

The history of the English language is inti- 
mately coimectcd with the history of the 
English nation. I'he island of Great Britain 
has been the scene of its infancy, the theater 
of its childhood, and the spot on wliich, in its 
maturity, it has flourished in peculiar glory. 
The earliest inhabitants of Britain, and indeed 
of all northern and western Europe, were the 



Celts, a people who, probably many centuries 
before the Christian era, wandered away from 
the parent tribes in Asia. They were rude 
and uncultivated, with the exception of the 
Druids, their priests, who had a humble claim 
to the title of philosophers. Such was the 
people whom Julius Caesar found in Britain, 
when he raised the Roman eagle on its shores ; 
and who, after a severe struggle, were subdued 
to the Roman dominion. The languages of the 
Welsh, of the native Irish, denominated the 
Erse, and of the highlands of Scotland, called 
the Gaelic, which differ only in dialect, are 
the remains of the Celtic, the original lan- 
guage of northern and western Europe. 

After the internal troubles of the Roman 
Empire obliged the Romans to withdraw from 
Britain, the inhabitants of the southern por- 
tion of the island were exposed to the inroads 
of the Picts and Scots from the North, whom 
the Roman arms, during the Roman dominion, 
had kept in check. In vain did the Britains 
call on the Romans for aid ; instead of do- 
fending others, they were scarcely able to do- 
fend themselves. In their extremity, the 
Britons invited the Saxons to undertake their 
defence. Tbe Saxons inhabited northern and 
western Germany, and the adjacent territory, 
a branch of whom was denominated the An- 
gles, from whom the English derive their name. 
They were a part of the extensive Gothic na- 
tion which spread itself over central and 
northern Europe ; a people that left the eastern 
tribes at a later period than the Celts, and who 
were considerably in advance of them in civ- 
ilization and mental improvement. The Sax- 
ons, after having driven back the Picts and 
Scots, conquered the Britons whom they came 
to defend ; and so complete was the subjuga- 
tion, that the Saxon or Gothic entirely super- 
seded the Celtic, or ancient language of the 
country, and the Saxon is to be considered as 
the parent of the English language. Doubt- 
less, from an intercourse with the original in- 
habitants, some Celtic words were intermin- 
gled with the Saxon, but they were not so 
niuncrous as materially to alter its form. 
The Saxon language, from the remains of it 
which have come down to modem times, ap- 
pears to have been capable of expressing with 
copiousness and energy the sentiments of a 
people not destitute of mental cultivation. 
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From the subjectioii of the Britons to the 
Saxons, the Saxon language underwent no 
material alteration, during a period of six 
hundred jrears. The Danes, indeed, during 
this time, overran the country, and for a sea- 
son held it in subjection, and doubtless some 
Danish words were introduced into the Saxon. 
These seem not to have been very numerous, 
and made no material change in the form of 
the language, which may be accoimted for 
from the fact, that the Danish and Saxon were 
but different dialects of the same parent, 
Gothic 

A much greater change in the language was 
effected by William the Conqueror, who, in 
1066, subdued the English. He, with his 
followers, spoke the Norman French, a lan- 
guage formed by a mixture of the Celtic, Latin 
and Gothic languages. William attempted 
what few conquerors have done, to give law 
to the language of his subjects, and to intro- 
duce the Norman French in the place of the 
Saxon, by causing the intercourse of the 
court, and the proceedings of the courts of 
justice, to be held in the Norman French. 
But this conqueror found it more easy to sub- 
due the English nation, than to conquer the 
Saxon language. Although the Norman 
French was, for a time, spoken by the higher 
ranks of society in England, and some of its 
words found their way into the native Saxon 
from this circumstance, yet the Saxon lan- 
guage maintained its ground in Britain, essen- 
tially unchanged. By the intercourse which 
took place between England and France, for 
several centuries afterward, many more French 
word^i were introduced into the English. 
These were adopted, with very little change 
from their original form ; and hence has arisen 
the similarity between many words in the two 
languages, which is now so clearly visible. 

In later times, the words of the English 
language have been exceedingly augmci\tcd by 
the introduction of many derived from the 
liatin and the Greek, and occasionally from 
the French, the Spanish, the Italian and the 
German. The Latin, in latter times, has been 
the primary source whence the English has 
been enriched and adorned. Tliis has arisen, 
not only frx)m the fact that the Latin was the 
language of a people highly cultivated and 
refined, and tmbodied a great variety of valu- 



able literature, but also from the circumstance 
that for many ages it was the common medium 
of communication between the learned of the 
nations of modem Europe, and was therefore 
well understood by every English scholar. 

Still, however, after all its changes and 
augmentations, the Saxon remains the basis 
of the English language. Almost all the 
words in common and familiar use, and those 
which relate to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, are of Saxon origin. He who speaks 
Saxon English, speaks plain English, which 
every person understands. J£ we were to 
speak of the circumambient air, which is Latin 
English, some persons might be found who 
would not fully understand us. If we say 
the surrounding air, which is Saxon English, 
we shall be distinctly and imivcrsally under- 
stood. 

Of all the distinguished English writers, 
none is more remarkable for a general use of 
Saxon English, than Addison. It gives a pe- 
cidiar simplicity to his style, and perhaps was 
one means of securing to the spectator, to 
which he largely contributed, the unboimded 
popularity which it enjoyed with the mass of 
readers, at the time of its first publication. 
Dr. Johnson, equally celebrated, is especially 
distinguished for the use of Latin English. 
His Rambler, which was issued as a periodical, 
like the Spectator, though it contains more 
depth of sentiment, and greater splendor of 
imagery, which have ever rendered it a favor- 
ite with scholars, was by no means as popular 
with the mass of reader^, when it was first 
issued, as was the Spectator, 

ITie terms in the English language which 
relate to music, sculpture, and painting, have 
been derived from the Italian, as it is from 
Italy, especially, that the improvements in 
these fine arts have been derived. The words 
which relate to navigation, have been derived 
from Holland and Flanders, countries which 
were early distinguished among the nations of 
western Europe for the cultivation of this art. 
The French have ever been celebrated in the 
art of war, and from them have been derived 
the tcnns which relate to military affairs. 
The mathematics and philosophy, which owe 
their advaiiccnicnt chiefly to scholars, have 
derived thoir terms from the liatin and the 
Greek. 
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It has generally been the case, that the re- 
finements of a language have kept an equal 
pace with a nation's advancement in civiliza- 
tion, and the state of a language, therefore, 
forms a good criterion of the state of general 
improvement among a people. This has been 
emphatically true of the English language. 
Under the reign of Elizabeth, in the sixteenth 
century, the national manners advanced in 
* refinement, and the langiiage made equal and 
signal advances in its character. Spenser and 
Shakspeare, among the poets, and Hooker 
among the divines, of that period, gave illus- 
trious proofs of genius, and contributed essen- 
tially to improve the language of which they 
were ornaments. Of llooker. Pope Clement 
VIII., who would not be likely to entertain 
an undue partiality for a Protestant, said: 
««This man indeed deserves the name of an 
author. His books will get reverence by age ; 
for there are in them such seeds of eternity, 
that they shall continue till the last fire shall 
devour all learning." The works of Shaks- 
peare, the prince of Dramatic writers, whom 
no man in this department has ever rivalled, 
or probably may ever hope to rival, are well 
calculated to give a very favorable idea of the 
resjMJctable advances which the language had 
made, at the time in which he flourished. 
The conceptions of his transcendent genius 
appear to have been not at all cramped by the 
language in which he "\^Totc ; and what author 
ever wrote, who showed more versatility of 
talent, or who required a more flexible, strong, 
and copious language to give life and anima- 
tion to his varied and extraordinary concep- 
tions? 

ITic writers of the seventeenth century nobly 
carried on the work of improving the English 
language, which their predecessors had so 
honorably begun. The present authorized 
version of the Scriptures, which was first 
published in 1G13, under the reign of James I., 
considered merely in a literary point of view, 
is a moat remarkable production, honorable 
to the translators, and to the character of the 
language, at the time when it was written. 
The subjects of this volume are vast and sub- 
lime ; its variety is well nigh boundless ; and 
although it is designed to be, as it is, a literal 
translation of the ori<]final Hebrew and Greek, 
it must have been no connnou lanj^uaj^e which 



could have preserved that precision, force and 
beauty of the originals, which it so signally 
exhibits. With the exception of a few obso- 
lete words and phrases, the common version 
of the Scriptures is regarded by literary men, 
at the present day, as an English classic ; and 
many an orator has kindled the fire of his elo- 
quence at this great fountain of light and 
of warmth, and many a poet has adorned his 
imagination by a careful attention to the im- 
agery of the prophets. Pope, in his " Mes- 
siah," one of his most elegant and sublime 
productions, in admiration no doubt of the 
splendor of the prophet, invokes the aid of 
Him, 

'* Who touch'd Isaiali's hallowed lips with Arc!" 

It is scarcely possible to calculate how great 
has been the effect of a book of such a charac- 
ter, so widely circulated, and so generally 
read, upon the public taste ; and how exten- 
sive has been its influence in promoting a 
general acquaintance with the beauty and 
force of the English language. If the Scrip- 
tures had not trained up a nation of intelligent 
readers, distinguished authors would not have 
addressed a public so well prepared tg admire 
their beauties, and to estimate their worth. 
In the seventeenth century, distinguished 
writers arose, in almost every department of 
literature and science, to instruct the Avorld 
by their wisdom, and to cultivate and adorn 
the English language. In this rapid sketch, 
but a few of them can be noticed. 

Milton, an epic poet, to whom no age or 
nation has produced a superior, who is more 
sublime than Homer, and more diversified, 
and not less elegant, than Virgil, contributed 
not a little to the cultivation of the language 
in which he wrote, and signally displayed its 
compass and its poAver. Waller, Pry den, 
and others, in the department of poetry, con- 
tributed largely to the improvement of their 
natite tongue. Locke ajid Newton, in phi- 
losophy, who flourished in the latter part of 
this century, contributed to the precision imd 
persx)icuity of the language, and evinced that 
it is as well adapted to the purposes of the 
philosopher, as it is to those of the poet. 

The diA-ines of the seventeenth century 
were particularly distinguished for the copi- 
ousness and force of their language, as well 
as lor the diptli and cuni])ass of their thoughts ; 
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Bnd in proportion as theological learning ad- 
vances, these divines are held in increasingly 
high estimation. Barrow, in the fulness and 
exuberance of his periods, has an eloquence 
like that of Cicero. Dr. Jeremy Taylor, from 
his spirited descriptions of human character 
and human life, has been significantly called 
the theological Shakspcare. The silver-tongued 
Bates, the eloquent and devout chaplain of 
that profligate monarch, Charles the Second, 
added elegance to correctness, and is alike 
diftinguisKed for the beauty and the force of 
his language. Chamock was a "UTiter of great 
depth of thought, and great copiousness and 
force of expression. A distinguished recent 
Knglish critic, in speaking of the writings of 
thw author, says, " If any student in theology 
he destitute of the writings of Chamock, let 
him sell his coat and buy them." Baxter and 
Tiilotiton, and others little less distinguished, 
contributed largely to the improvement of 
their native tongue, as well as to the instruc- 
tion of their own age, and of succeeding gcne- 
nitions. 

But while the English language, during the 
K'vcnteenth century, was distmguished for its 
copiousness and strength, with a good degree 
nf elegance, it was reserved for the writers of 
the eighteenth century to give it the finishing 
touch of beauty and grace. The old prose 
^Titers made not the ornaments of language a 
primary object of attention. Their periods 
are generally long, and somewhat heavy, and 
are frequently encumbered with extensive 
parentheses, which later writers have very 
properly rejected. Whether in the acquisition 
of elegance, the language has not lost some- 
thing of its strength, is not qtdtc beyond 
que9tion ; and he who would perfect his style, 
hkovld. labor to add the grace of the writers 
of the eighteenth, to the strength of those of 
the seventeenth century. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth, and 
early in the eighteenth century, a galaxy of 
authors apx>eared, who have left a track of 
li«ht across the literary hemisphere. The 
nign of Queen Anne has been denominated, 
and not without reason, the Augustan age of 
Knelish literature. Then flourished Addison, 
who brought phUosophy from the schools to 
dwoll among the common people ; whose wri- 
t^,'i are di<stiiiguished for a bimplicity and 



elegance of style, which have rarely been 
equalled, and never surpassed; and which 
has caused him to be regarded as a model of 
fine writing. It is the language of the great 
Johnson, that, *• whoever ^wishes to acquire a 
style, which is familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison." 
Young, to a great diversity of thought, added 
an afiiuent magnificence of language. Pope 
scattered over the fields of literature flowers 
of the most delightful fragrance, an(f ol every 
hue. Thomson displayed the beauties of the 
English language in the most enchanting de- 
scriptions of the prospects of nature, and the 
scenes of life. Neatness and perspicuity of 
style were finely illustrated in the history of 
Hume. Bolingbroke, corrupt as he was in 
moral principle, produced, as a political wri- 
ter, some of the most beautiful specimens of 
elegant writing. Among theologians. Watts 
and Doddridge, Butler and Berkley, Sherlock 
and Lardner, Warburton and Lowth, furnish- 
ed examples of writing different from each 
other, but all excellent of their kind. But 
space would fail us, were we to attempt an 
allusion to all the poets and philosophers, 
historians and moralists, who shed a glory 
over the earlier half and the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The orthography of the preceding century 
had been unsettled, and encumbered with 
many needless letters ; and the same writer 
was often found spelling the same word in a 
different manner, in different parts of his works. 
In the eighteenth century, the orthography of 
the language became nearly settled, the mean- 
ing of words had become definite and precise, 
and usage had in a great measure given law 
to language. It only remained that a com- 
manding lexicographer should arise, to collect 
from the scattered works of distinguished au- 
thors a complete vocabulary, to fix, by the 
authority of good ^Titers, accurately the mean- 
ing of words, and to embody the whole in a 
standard dictionary. 

This work, it was the high honor of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to perform ; and by doing it 
so ably and so satisfactorily, he became one 
of the greatest benefactors to the English lan- 
guage and literature, that has ever lived. 
When we consider what a vast compass of 
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reading it required to collect the unnumbered 
quotations from distinguishied authors, by 
which the meaning which he has attached to 
words was illustrated and supported; the 
discrimination which was necessary to fix ac- 
curately the import of terms, and to assign to 
his authorities their proper place ; and the 
patience and labor which a work so complica- 
ted and extensive required for its completion, 
we cannot fail to regard this as one of the 
most astonishing efibrts of literary industry 
and skin. Happy it was, perhaps, for the 
world, that Johnson was comparatively a poor 
man. Necessity is not only the mother of in- 
vention, but the parent of industry. Johnson 
had eaten up the avaQs of his dictionary by 
the time he had completed it ; and while he 
was toiling for the benefit of his own age, and 
of generations unborn, without being stimu- 
lated by the certainty that they would duly 
appreciate his labors, he had the ever-present 
stimulus of a desire to procure his daily bread. 
His ** Kasselas," also, one of his most elegant 
productions, was the fruit of a week's labor, 
to procure the means of defraying the expen- 
ses of his mother's funeral. 

Johnson's Dictionary, immediately on its 
publication, and in every period since, has been 
^ resorted to as a standard of the language ; and 
from his authority there have been few appeals. 
Johnson understood, and confined himself to 
the true province of a lexicographer, which is, 
not to give law to language, but merely to as- 
certain and promulgate it. His is an orgiaal 
work, totally unlike everything which had 
gone before it ; and later lexicographers have 
mostly lived upon his labors. 

Since the time of Johnson, the English lan- 
guage has been adorned by many distinguished 
writers, and the advancement of the arts and 
sciences has required the adoption of many 
new terms. These have, by different editors, 
been incorporated with the work of Johnson. 
Some words have also been gleaned up, which 
Johnson, in the extent of his range, had over- 
looked ; and so complete has the catalogue of 
authorized words become, and so definite 
have been the meanings which have been 
attached to them, that the English must be 
regarded as a settled language. The *« daily- 
changing tongue," of which our motto com- 
plains, wiU not be ours, unless foreign cor- 



ruptions are permitted to creep in and pervert 
it. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century 
was particularly fruitful in distinguished au- 
thors, whose works have received the highest 
finish of style. Johnson, not only by the 
publication of his dictionary, but by his mis- 
cellaneous writings, has done much to im- 
prove lus native tongue. While his constant 
use of words of Latin derivation gives a de- 
gree of stiffness, and sometimes of pedantry, 
to his style, it has yet the highest redeeming 
qualities. The nice discrimination with which 
he applies his epithets, the splendor of his 
imagery, and the majestic fiow of his periods, 
have received, as they have deserved, universal 
admiration. The poetry of Covrpcr has ex- 
cellencies of its kind, not inferior to those of 
his distinguished predecessors. In history, 
Robertson has given the finest specimens of a 
dignified elegance, and Gibbon of a lofry 
splendor of style. Goldsmith has written 
with a simplicity, correctness and elegance, 
which have never been exceeded. Melmoth 
has all the ease and grace of Addison, without 
lus negligence and slight incorrectness. 

Among the favorable circumstances respect- 
ing the English language, which have latterly 
taken place, the new turn which has been given 
to fictitious >*Titing, deserves to be mentioned. 
The character of works of this kind, some 
forty or fifty years since, was miserable in the 
extreme. Many of them were written by half- 
learned men, or pedantic women ; and they 
were generally most extravagant in their inci- 
dents, and clothed in a style which set all 
good taste at defiance. It is well that the 
reading public have agreed to make a bonfire 
of these works, and that the shelves of circu- 
lating libraries no longer groan beneath them. 
To this change, the prose Tivritings of Sir 
Walter Scott have essentially contributed. 
He, in conjimction with some others, has 
been the means of bringing the authors ol 
fictitious writings in some measure back to 
nature ; and has caused the public taste ou 
this subject to fiow in a new channel. 

The English language has excellencies which 
place it, at least, on a level with any language 
that was ever written or spoken ; and per- 
haps such various excellence was never before 
combined in any tongue. The great versatili- 
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! tv of this language is among its distinguiah- 
' ing features. It is alike adapted to history, 
i to philosophy, to poetry, to oratory, and to 
' the less elevated kinds of composition. In 
the hands of a skilful writer, it is sometimes 
smooth as the stream which scarcely ripples 
as it runs, and sometimes it is impetuous as 
the mountain torrent, which dashes from pre- 
cipice to precipice, in fury and in foam ; some- 
times it is beautiful as the gentle cascade ; 
and sometimes it thunders like the Falls of 
Xiagara. 
' If the English language is less sonorous 
than the Greek, it is more copious ; if it is 
less majestic, in the ordinary flow of its pe- 
riods, than the Latin, it is more precise and 
; more Tarious in its import. K it wants some- 
thmg of the familiarity and ease of the French, 
it Ls much better adapted to the higher kinds 
of writing. For the purposes of poetry, it has 
4 vast advantage over the French, llie ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables of the Eng- 
lish enable it to approach very near to the 
I poetic feet of the Latin and Greek. This 
I adapts it alike to rhyme and to blank verse. 
! The French poetry cannot be sustained with- 
out rhyme, which must be regarded, in a 
f^reaXer or less degree, as a clog upon genius ; 
and as a substitute for blank verse, their only 
resort is to poetic prose, a good example of 
which is to be found in the Telemaque of 
! Fenelon. How poor a species of poetry this 
I is, contrasted with English blank verse, must 
be evident to all who have compared them. 
The English, unlike most other languages, 
has a dialect that is appropriately poetic ; and 
by the natural division of genders, it has a 
preparation, by the application of the mascu- 
I line or feminine gender to an inanimate object, 
to convert the simplest form of speech into a 
bold personification. 

The diversified character of English poetry 
di^pla^s, in a striking light, the richness of 
the language. Milton bears no resemblence 
to Toung ; nor Young to Dryden ; nor Dry- 
den to Thomson ; nor Thomson to Pope ; nor 
Pope to Cowper; and yet each has distin- 
gtushed excellencies of his kind. The same 
diTCTsity will be found in the historical wri- 
ters of the language. Their sentences are 
ncTCT cast in the same mould. The simple 
neatness of Hume is quite unlike the dignified 



eloquence of Kobertson ; the dignity and ele- 
gance of Bobertson are unlike the loftiness 
and splendor of Gibbon ; and the chaste 
beauty of Goldsmith is unUke them all. The 
same remark holds true in every other de- 
partment of literature. Addison is widely 
different from Johnson in his style, and Mel- 
moth is different from both. There is a vari- 
ety in the character of English literature, 
which would probably be sought for in vain 
in any other language. 

The grammar of this language is more sim- 
ple than that of any other tongue, if we except 
the Hebrew, without the points; and the 
facility with which its grammatical construc- 
tion may be acquired, is one of its advantages. 
The article has no variation. The adjective is 
only varied to express the degrees of compari- 
son. The verbs have but one conjugation, 
and the original verb remains mostly unchang- 
ed in all the moods and tenses, which are 
chiefly expressed by auxiliaries. He who, 
with great labor, has mastered the various in- 
flections of the Latin, Greek or French verbs, 
will know how to estimate this advantage. 
The order of the words in the construction of 
sentences in the English is the order of nature ; 
nor does the idiom of the language allow ex- 
tensively of inversion, except it be in poetry. 
This gives to it a philosophical character. 

But if the English language has distinguish- 
ed excellencies, it has also its defects, which 
it would evince a want of perspicacity or of 
candor to deny. The short words with which 
the language abounds, which extensively ter- 
minate with consonants, detract much from the 
harmony of its pronunciation. The similarity 
in the form of the verb, in different tenses 
and different persons, often creates an am- 
biguity in regard to its import, which can 
only be removed by a careful attention to 
that which precedes, and that which follows 
it in the sentence. The division of accented 
and unaccented syllables in English, though 
it fits the language for poetry without rhyme, 
is by no means as well defined, and as exten- 
sively productive of harmony of versification, 
as were the long and the short syllables in the 
Latin and the Greek. By the transposition 
of words, also, they could secure a variety of 
cadence, and a harmony of pronunciation, to 
which the English language can never attain. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
A Treasured Book. 

BY MANFKSfi. 

I HAVB a book — a treasured book — 

I guard with sacred care, 
Deep in an alcove it is hid, 

And none can trespass there. 

No hand but mine can ope the book, 

Or break its mystic seal ; 
No eye but mine can read therein 

The tales of woe and weal ; 

No heart but mine can imderstand 

The pages written o'er, 
Can comprehend the records strange, 

Placed there in days of yore. 

Some tales are written there of love — 

The love of boyish years ; 
But pages traced in later hours 

Are blotted o'er with tearsj 

Some leaves therein arc bright and fair, 
Sweet as the summer's breath ; 

But other leaves tell other tales, 
"And sadder some than death." 

In this quaint work, ambition's dream 

Is sketched in colors bright. 
Turn o'er a leaf, and there dead hopes 

Have left their with'ring blight. 

And thus throughout this treasured book 

Do varied scenes abound ; 
And though full dark its pages are, 

Some sun-gleams there are found. 

And brighter far is every page 
Whereon these gleams are traced. 

Than they would be were each dark scene 
From out the work effaced. 

I guard with care this strange weird book, 

As misers guard their gold, 
As sacred from a stranger's eye, 

Its secrets as untold. 

When firelight shadows on the wall 
Play AvcU their witching part, 

I read this book of Memories 
From th' alcove of my Heart. 



Friendship is a silent gentleman that makes 
no parade ; the true heart dances no hornpipe 
on the tongue. 



From Chamber's Journal. 
What iB a Qentleman P 

The subject of tliis paper occurred to me 
in the following manner: — ^I had paid my 
Hansom cabman, yrho had brought me to the 
Faddington station, his precisely correct fare 
— ^it being a weakness of mine, contrary to the 
general custom, to give cabmen, in common 
with other honest folk, their dues, and not to 
present them with that sixpence in addition 
which is the silver medal awarded to ferocit)* 
by fear : I had paid him, I say, and he held 
the money, as a matter of course, in the palm 
of his homy hand, and demanded, «« What 
was that for ? " as though there was no such 
thing as a table of cab-fares in the world; 
and I had replied — ^there being plenty of time 
before the train started— by entering into the 
supply and demand question in general, and 
the charge and convenience of street-locomo- 
tion in particular, just as Mr. MaccuUoch 
might have done, which I find to be a nice 
little aiino\^'ing plan with cabmen, and bettor 
than the very strongest language, which, in- 
deed, has no more effect on them than port- 
wine-and- water upon an opium-eater. When I 
had finished a rather elaborate treatise upon 
this subject, which I hope enlarged his mind, I 
showed him Mogg& on Distances^ which con- 
vinced it. He climbed up slowly like some 
ungainly parrot into her perch, with his homy 
fingers itching for a personal assault on me^ 
I know, and grunted out : " You a gentle^ 
nxan ! " There was no doubt, by his tone and 
manner, that the expression was elliptical, and 
meant that I was not a gentleman. They were 
so intensified and pregnant with emphasis, 
that h9 seemed to say: "Well, of all the 
fraudulent imitations and absurd parodies 
upon a gentleman that ever I saw, you, my 
fare, are the most transparent and the least 
like life. You a gentleman ! " 

«« My dear sir," said I, with a blandness, 1 
flatter myself, scarcely exceeded by that of 
the present First Lord of the Treasury — " who 
ever said I was r " 

The man drove rapidly away ivithout reply. 
Tliis circumstance afforded me food for reflec- 
tion all the way down to Devonshire : it set 
me thinking upon what a gentleman is sup- 
posed by different classes of people to be and 
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not to be ; how almost ereiybody lias a particu- 
lar and pzirate account of him to give ; how, 
despising each other's definitions most pro- 
finindly as we do, we stOl don't like to be left 
oat of our neighbor's catalogue ; and, finally, 
how we are detened, by yarious shibboleths 
and empty phrases, from doing what is natural 
and light, whereof <* not gentlemanly " is per- 
haps the chiefl The Hansom cabman had 
done wisely in concentrating his sarcastic feel- 
ings in that form of words he used ; and had 
I not happened to be a philosopher — which my 
aU-round collar and light-colored kid gloyes 
pat him far from suspecting — I should have 
been aggiieved and imposed upon. But what 
did the insult amount to in other words? 
That I was not in the habit of throwing away 
my money upon undeserving objects ; or that, 
haying it to spare, I did not use it to the detri- 
ment and disoomfbrt of future trayeUers 
poorer than myself. 

I am afraid that this tenn <* gentleman" is 
mostly appUed by the lower classes to those 
of their superiors who are most layish and 
extrayagant. When the last scions of the 
noble house of RtzpUmtagenet, in the play, 
are compelled to remoye frt>m their ancestral 
hall into furnished apartments in the same 
neighborhood, and that insolent ironmonger, 
Bodgkins, reigneth in .their stead, it is cus- 
tomary for the yillagers to deny him any title 
of respect, and to remain unchangeable in 
their devotion to the fidlen race : but we don't 
find this at all true upon the stage of the 
voild. As long as Bodgkins scatters his coin 
broadcast, he need not fear any rivalry; but 
becoming prudent, it is natural enough that 
he should meet with unpleasant comparisons. 
**BBaffemiieman! Noa,noa; there's nothing 
loike blood "—except money. When I heard 
from our parish-clerk concerning the double 
maniage of the squire's two sons, the elder 
of whom had made what is called a good 
match, and the younger married the governess, 
—that Master Greorge was well enough, but 
that Master Harry was « twice the gentle- 
man " — ^I had an immediate suspicion that the 
oae had given him half a sovereign after the 
ceremony, and the other a whole one — ^which, 
indeed, waa true. 

The middle classes — ^by which everybody 
means the dasa that is bel<^w himself— are 
2 



very tenacious of this title. *< A gentleman 
of my acquaintance," they say « was telling 
me," &c., instead of « A man I know," or 
« A friend of mine," as it is expressed by the 
higher ranks. The Chartist, almost without 
exception, begins his speech with « Gentle- 
men." Upwards in the social scale the word 
gets many a new meaning; but the leading 
idea is still that of pecuniary superiority. At 
the great public schools, it is not considered 
quite *' gentlemanly" among the boys to be 
« upon the foundation" at all, although the 
school was intended for such and such only ; 
and the town boys who get their education 
a little cheaper are called for that reason 
«clods." The « gentleman " commoners of the 
University are not better bom than the rest of 
their college-companions ; but they are richer ; 
the countryman whose ancestors have come 
over with William the Conqueror, and who 
has fax beeves and bursting bams in plenty, 
is still denied this title in fiill, imless he has 
property independent of his f2ocm. His gen- 
tlemanliness is mitigated ; he is a gentleman 
farmer." 

In cities, this term is considered somewhat 
fEuicifiil, and is certainly less cared for : the 
" gent " is not indignant at being so designa- 
ted ; he thinks it short — he doesn't know haw 
short— for « gentlemen." In society, a man 
who was otherwise unexceptionable, and pos- 
sessed in all the virtues, and who could give 
most cogent and unanswerable reasons for 
preferring a cap to a hat, would certainly be 
not a gentleman if met in Begent Street vrith 
a cap on. He would also be deprived of that 
honorable name if he were seen eating fish by 
help of a knife, and not, at the hazard of 
choking himself, with an unpleasant piece of 
bread, that he dpes not know whether to eat 
or drop after each mouthfriL A man of high 
title may do, however, pretty much as he 
likes. He certainly may cpnunit an incredible 
amount of vicious actions without losing this 
designation ; and, on the other hand, a man 
of humble fortunes, ho wever worthy, scarcely 
ever has it bestowed upon him even by the 
wisest. One of our coldest-hearted and most 
profligate princes was denominated by this 
time *f society" for years the first «* gentle- 
man " in Europe. When, therefbre, we hear 
ourselves or others proclaimed to be <* gentle- 
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men" or **no gentlemen," we should con- 
sider, before being flattered or annoyed, who 
says it, and what he or she is likely to mean. 

« He is not a gentleman, you know," says 
lieutenant Chifiiey of the HeaTies, who can't 
spell, and whose father keeps a Uvery stable, 
" Why, bless you, he gives drawing lessons ! " 

«A gentleman? — oh, dear no," says the 
rector's wife. ** The man is a dissenter ! " 

«« A worthy man — yery much so," says the 
squire. « But did you never hear it } Ah I 
his father was a wool-stapler ! " 

« What is a pound ? " was a question that 
puzzled the national wisdom, as discovered by 
franchise, a good deaL 

*« What is respectability ? " remained unan- 
swered until this present century, wherein it 
was described in a court of law to be the 
keeping a gig. 

« What is a gentleman ? " still stands unre- 
solved. Like genius, it is in truth to be well 
discerned by rare and sympathising souls, but 
not to be defined. Johnson, with his diction- 
ary account of it : « A man of birth," satis- 
fies nobody, and least of all, perhaps, the men 
of birth. 

The cbnrl in spirit, up or down 
Along the BC^le of nnki, through all, 
To him who grasps a golden ball, 

By blood a king, at heart a clown— 

The churl in spirit, howe'er bo Teil 
ilis want in forms for fashion's sake, 
Will let hU eoltish nature break 

At season's through the gilded pale. 

The bard sings truly : and indeed the poets, 
as it should be, seem to know most about this 
matter. How hard, how rare a thing it is, 
they understand, to hear 

Without abuse, 
The grand old name of " gentleman " 
Defiimed by every charlatan, 
And soiled with all ignoble i 



For the Schoolmaster. 
School B«oeption Days. 

The public schools of New York are to have recep- 
tion days hereafter, every month ; when the public are 
invited and expected to attend to witness the proficiency 
of the scholars in their respective studies. 

This recent notice, from the New York Tri- 
buMf should call attention to the plan in 
Providence. Many parents wishing to visit 
the schools attended as pupils by their chil- 
dren, are apprehensive that to do so, excepting 
on examination days, is an intrusion. The 
above plan obviates that objection, and, if 
adopted by our school committee, wUl secure 
m&ny more visitors to the schools than they 
now have, or would have under any other 
invitation. The public schools receive so few 
visits from parents or others, that the knowl- 
edge of their perfections or imperfections is 
not so generally di£fused as it ought to be. 
Men and women will take pains to inform 
themselves of other matters concerning their 
interest, and think themselves well compen- 
sated for thus spending their time ; but the 
most important worldly matter which can en- 
gage their thoughts is left to the care and 
discretion of the teachers of their children, 
they seldom, if ever, visiting the rooms where 
so many of the hours of their offspring are 
passed. Some parents, with an inclination, 
do not feel the freedom to enter a school- 
room, tinless kept in countenance for so doing 
by the company of others, or by a quarterly 
examination. The New York plan seems to 
present an opportunity for visiting the schools 
which ought to be extended to other places, 
and would, undoubtedly, tend to promote an 
interest among parents generally concerning 
the studies and the most convenient arrange- 
ments for the comfort of their children as re- 
gards their seats and desks. 



how to no nature, however high, can this word 
be applied unduly or irreverently. " The best 
of men," writes Dekker — 

The best of men 
That e'er wore earth about him was a sufferer— 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit : 
The first true qintlbxan that ever breathed. 

Let US all, of every rank, then, take Him 
for our model, and in no respect shall we so 
go wrong. 



Rough Cubtosibbs. — ^It is not the roughest 
bark that denotes the coarsest man. Beneath 
the hardest human sheU is often to be found 
a nature as soft and gentle as a woman's. We 
have known men as rough as a nutmeg grater, 
who upon acquamtance were found to possess 
qualities that made their characters loveable, 
and their friendship most desirable. We have 
known one of these rough customers, with a 
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Toice as loud and severe as a north-wester, 
ind with an oath mingling with it at times 
shocking to extreme propriety, who would 
ay like a child at a tale of sorrow, and give 
his last cent for the relief of distress, whilst 
tbnsiiig the recipient of his bounty in terms 
injthmg but mild. We have often wondered 
how such fine qualities came done up in so 
tgueer a shape, and as we look on such it seems 
to us that they oome under the same division 
imoiig men as sperm whales do among fish. 
Thongh huge enough and unwieldly, there is 
light and warmth beneath it aU to cheer and 
Uess men with. Refinement with such would 
make their great excellence seem less plain. 
The illumination shining out through the 
rough exterior, is made all the more brilliant 
bf the contrast. ' We love to receive a shake 
of the hand from such. The huge hand like 
the paw of a white bear, grasps ours in an all 
orer embrace and squeezes it with a heartiness 
that leaves no doubt of its sincerity, as if the 
pressure were the expression of the infernal 
battery of feeling at the heaxt,— Boston Sat, 
Rpe. Oasette, 



Studies rs .Schools. — ^We do not believe 
that any quicker progress is made in schools 
by putting heavy tasks upon the children. 
Tet from the numerous studies in schools, or 
some other cause, children are compelled to 
employ their erenings, or the time in which 
they should play, in learning their tasks for 
the next day. Short lessons would admit of 
a thorough understanding of them, and, if a 
show of proficiency is desired at the end of a 
year, a better exhibit would be made on ex- 
smination day of real attainment than could be 
possible if the little heads were crammed with 
over measures of studies, r^ealing but a 
smattering of knowledge of any of them. 
We have been shown geography lessons and 
srithmetic lessons, given to a child for a next- 
day exerdse, that hours of painfiil effort at 
home were required to master, and on being 
spoken with about it, the little thing said she 
nrast do it or be subjected to ** checks " for 
failure. The road to learning is a hard road 
to travel, at best, but fearfully so when the 
ones who travel it are compelled to carry such 
hesvy loads. Teachers should be consider- 
ate.— JBcw^on .So*. Ec€* Qatette. 



Fzom Poems by Iia. Blaekwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 
The ae Lamb of the Fauld. 

In yon rude lanely sheilen. 

Near nae ither house nor hauld. 
There dwelt a hillside shepherd 

Wi' the ae lamb of his fauld. 
A gray haired, nigged carle was he, 

Wi* broo fu' stem an' bauld, 
Wha said his sweet wee Janet, 

Was the ae lamb o* his fauld. 

O ! blithe and bonny was the bairn, 

A gleesome thing was she. 
As wi* her flock she strayed amang 

The hills where rises Dee. 
Her we*el lo*ed mother de'cd when she 

Was scarce six summers auld, 
An' left the shepherd lanely 

Wi' the ae lamb o' the fauld. 

Ho took her in the summer where 

A bothy he had made, 
Whene'er she tired he carried her, 

An* wrapped her in his plaid ; 
An* he sang wild Border ballads. 

An' fairy tales he tauld. 
While restin' on the hillside 

With the ae lamb o' his fauld. 

In winter she would trim the flre 

When daylight wore awa* 
An' in the window set th^ lamp 

To guide him through the snaw; 
Then, laid aside his drlppin' plaid, 

Her arms wad him enfauld. 
When he came back weet an' weary 

To the ae lamb o' his fauld. 

The mountain blasts are bleak an' chil)) 

An' she grew thin and weak ; 
There cam a wild licht to her e'e, 

A strange red to her cheek ; 
And O, sae fast she faded till 

Ae winter's mornin' cauld 
Dead on her father's bosom 

Lay the ae lamb o' the fauld* 

He stood uncovered in the drift 

An' saw the wee grave made, 
Kane daured to comfort when away 

He tearless turned and said 
*' There's nae licht in the sheilen noo ; 

My heart will aye be cold, 
I've nocht on earth to care for, 

Sin' my ae lamb's i' The FAri.D." 
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COBBrSSPOlSrDSNOS. 



New London, Jan 13, 1857* 
Mb. Editob : 

It may interest some Of your readers to hear 
from ConnectictLt, particularly from New Lon- 
don county. You Hie ilware that this State 
once performed pioneer service in the cause 
of common school instruction. In establish- 
ing her large school fund, she gained an hon- 
orable name throughout our country. Her 
school system ^was for a long time regarded 
with admiration at home and abroad. Con- 
nectleut teachers became as notable as her 
wooden nutmegs and clocks. 

But the evil dAy at length came. While 
the battle was waging abroad for the advance- 
ment of education, the people here rested on 
their oars. They had good schools and had 
provided the means of maintaining them. 
Why then agitate the subject of reform? Why 
trouble themselyes in a matter that did not 
seem to require their attention? Thus did 
they reason^ feel and Act, and the consequen- 
ces at length became pAiiifdlly manifest. Con- 
necticut descended t6 a secondary rank in res- 
pect to the character of her common school 
system. 

Thus situated, the work of reform was 
commenced, in 1837-8, by Barnard, GaUau- 
dett and others. The struggle was warm and 
earnest, and success for a time crowned their 
efforts. A Board of EdUCatiMi was formed, 
and progressive melisttres were adopted which 
promised the happiest restdts. At one period, 
however, the friends of education met with a 
signal delieat. The law establishing a Board 
of Education was abolished, and its leading 
officers retired to a neighboring State. 

But Barnard could not long be spared from 
Connecticut. Returning from Rhode Island, 
as Luther from his castle at Wattbury, a 
better preparation and a stronger influence he 
brought to his work. The field was open, and 
he entered it with his 'wonted enthusiasm. 
The friuts of his former efforts were manifest. 
Indifference and opposition were giving way 
before advancing light and knowledge. Plans 
and views which had been before opposed as 
visionary, were now regarded as practicable 
and even indispensable to the public good. 



The people were rousing from their lethargy, 
and learning that something more than a great 
Mchool fimd was needed to secure the blessings 
of good schools. Incidents of the past are 
occasionally mentioned in contrast with the 
present. At a recent public meeting in thia 
dty, it was related that in 1839 Mr. Barnard, 
then Secretary of the Board of Education, 
was announced as a lecturer on the subject of 
education, in ouj* court-house. Though an 
extended notice had been given, only three 
persons appeared as auditors. Such was here 
the state of public feeling at that time. Our 
schools, though miserable indeed, were re- 
garded as good enough, and every effort to 
improve them was distrusted and resisted. 

But a radical change has at length been 
effected. Indifference to the public-school 
movement can hardly be said to exist in New 
London, and no organised opposition appears. 
Our schools are regarded with deep interest 
by our people, and every measure tending to 
their improvement is encouraged. Though 
the DUtrict system still remains, the schools 
are well graded, and are in a healthy and im-* 
proving condition. In connection with our 
District schools, we have two 9%^^ schools, 
whose privileges appear to be fiilly appreciated. 

At an Institute which was held here last 
autumn, upwards of a hundred and fifty 
teachers participated in the exercises, and for 
five successive evenings our large churches 
were filled with attentive listeners. Though a 
few years sinoe scarcely a school journal was 
taken in the place, fifty copies of the Connee- 
ticui Common School Journal are now taken, 
and twenty-five copies of BamarcF$ American 
Quarterlsfy besides a number of educational 
periodicals from neighboring States. Though 
we have not yet model school-houses, a spirit 
is awake here, which will ere long supply this 
defect, and produce still higher reforms. 

Changes correspondingly great have taken 
place in most of the cities and large towns of 
the State. Shool-houses have risen which do 
honor to the taste and pubUc spirit of the peo- 
ple. The signs of progress are numerous and 
various. District school-libraries are being 
established in every direction. The State Nor- 
mal School at New Britain i^ accomplishing 
a truly good work. A new life is infused into 
our teachers, and they, in turn, are ennobling 
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Hie character of thai pupils, and extend- 
ing the blessings of good education. The 
frafession of the teacher is respected, and, 
consequently well trained, practical teachers 
■re promoted to all our prominent educational 
Our general system of instruction is 
mideigoing changes in accordance with the 
ipizit of the times. The boundaries of our 
school societies are now the same, as those of 
tiie towns where they are established. Our 
kgblAtors see {where their honor Ues, and 
•ur poUtidanB can afford to speak for the 
csoae of popular intelligence. 

Connecticut has been specially fortunate in 
respect to her school superintendents. The 
same of Henry Barnard, who first held this 
oficet needs no encomiimi in a Rhode Island 
joutnaL His services in his own State are 
BOW fully appreciated. His deyotion to the 
cause of good learning is undiminished by a 
change of time and circumstances. He is now 
laboring, through his Journal, to advance the 
of education throughout our whale 
whereas his efforts were before di- 
rected to the wants of a $inffle State. His 
socoeasor, John B. Philbrick, filled the office 
from January, 1855, until recently called to 
the saperintendency of the Boston schools. 
He possesses tact and ability, and met with 
the snooess which his industry and persever- 
ance merited. David P. Camp, our present 
Superintendent, is a tried and successful teach- 
er, a worthy man, and will, I doubt not, prove 
himself a competent and efficient officer. 

From what I have said, you may judge 
ihaX the tendencies in Connecticut are decid- 
edly upward. Our system of public instruc- 
tion never stood so weU with the people, and 
the indications of progress were never so 
narked as^t the present time. ▲. p. 



"Wliat Books Can Do. 

"What's the use of book-learning f" said 
a num to his son, whom he found poring over 
a new work up stairs. ** It's a waste of time 
to read ; I never heard that it made anybody 
licher." And he snatched the volume firom 
ibe lad, who, as a consequence, was playing 
ia the street before half an hour, and acquir- 
ini( the worst habits of his new associates. 

U that father had been less ignorant, he 



would have known what books could do. He 
would have been aware that the results of 
reading, if judiciously appUed, assist towards 
making a man rich, more than anything else. 
He would have remembered that Franklin, 
but for a love of study, would have died poor 
and obscure, instead of achieving a world- 
wide reputation as a philosopher, a diploma- 
tist, and a patriot. He would have been con- 
scious that the surest way to keep his son from 
making vile acquaintances, and to inculcate in 
him refined and even decent tastes, would be 
to foster his fondness for reading. Who 
knows but that the snatching the book from 
that boy was the turning-point in his destiny ? 
From that hour, perhaps, may date a down- 
ward career, which is not tmlikely to end in 
disgrace, a prison, or even worse. 

Though books do not in themselves make 
men infiEdlible or virtuous, they tend vastly 
towards producing these results. The man 
who has books about him is generally a better 
man than he who has not. K a question in 
politics, social science, history, or philosophy 
arises, he is able to get at the opinions of the 
wisest, by merely consulting his books ; while 
his illiterate neighbor, at best, can imbibe new 
ideas only orally, and practically has to take 
these from very inferior men. Books do not 
always make their readers sound in judgment, 
because books are often one-sided, and be- 
cause readers buy partisan books. But even 
the worst selected library is better than no 
library at all. A man with books, is like a 
workman with tools; and though the tools 
are bad, they are tools nevertheless. They 
enable us to furrow up many a fidd of inqui- 
ry, to cut many a harvest of opinion, to thresh 
out many a granary fiill of truth, which, if we 
had no plough nor reaping-machine, nor other 
labor-saving apparatus, we might work at, 
hopelessly, for years* Books, in a word, bear 
us, by an express train, to knowledge. 

Books introduce us also into the noblest 
society. While the illiterate are drinking at 
taverns, or seeking company by lounging in 
the streets, he, who Is fond of books, amuses 
his leisure by coni^crsing with Shakspearc, 
Bacon, Milton, Thucydides, or other great 
sages of the past. He lives among the best 
society of all times, and on the most intimate 
terms ; lives with poets, kings, philosophers, 
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statesmen, saints and martyrs. He is at home 
with' Dante, with Cicero, with Pericles, with 
David, with Abraham, with the good and wise 
of every generation. Is not this better than 
boozing even at rich men's tables ? We repeat 
it, there is no society so select as that into 
which books introduce us. Cultivate in your 
children a love of books. 



The Fen and the Press. 

BY JOHN CaiCHLBY PBINCB. 

YouNO Genius walked out by the mountains and 

streams, 
Entranced by the power of his own pleasant 

dreams, 
Till the silent, the wayward, the wandering thing 
Found a plume that had fallen firom a passing 

bird's wing : 
Exulting and proud, like a boy at his play. 
He bore the new prize to his dwelling away ; 
He gazed for a while on its beauties, and then 
He cut it, and shaped it, and called it a Psx. 

But its magical use he discovered not yet. 
Till he dipped its bright lips in a fountain of jet; 
And, oh ! what a glorious thing it became ! 
For it spoke to the world in a language of flam^ ; 
While its master wrote on, like a being inspired. 
Till the hearts of the millions were melted or fired ; 
It came as a boon and a blessing to men, — 
The peaceful, the pure, the victorious Pen. 

Young Genius went forth on his rambles once 

more, 
The vast, sunless caverns of earth to explore ; 
He searched the rude rock, and with rapture he 

found 
A substance unknown, which he brought from the 

ground ; 
lie fused it with Arc, and rejoiced at the change, 
As he moulded the ore into characters strange, 
Till his thoughts and his efiforts were crowned 

with success ; 
For an engine iiprosc, and he called it the PaKSS. 

The Pen and the Press, blest alliance ! combined 
To soften the heart, and enlighten the mind ; 
For that to the treasures of knowledge gave birth , 
And this sent them forth to the ends of the earth ' 
Their battles for truth were triumphant indeed, 
And the rod of the tyrant was snapped like a reed ; 
'I'hoy were made to exalt us, to teach us, to bless, 
Tho je invincible brothor<5, — the Pen and the Press. 



Oonaoiecioe—A Maxim of WaBtdDgion, ^ 



•< LiAOB. to keep alive in your breast 
little spark of celestial fire, conscience," wa 
one of the series of mavims which Washing^ 
ton framed or copied for his own use when i 
boy. His rigid adherence to principle, 
Bteadfut discharge of duty, his ntter ab 
donment of self, his unreserved devotion 
whatever interests were committed to his eaied 
attest the vigilance vrith which he obeyed that ; 
maxim. He kept alive that spark. He mad#; 
it shine before. He kindled it into a flame ^ 
that illumined his liie. No occasion was so 
momentous, no circumstance so minute, as to 
absolve him from following its guiding ray. 
The explanation in his account-book, in re- 
gard to his wife's annual visit to the camp 
during the Revolutionary war, with his passing 
allusion to the <*9elf-dettial" which the exi^ 
gencies of his country had cost him, frimishee 
a charming illustration of his habitual exact- 
ness. The fact that every barrel of floor 
which bore the brand of ** George Washing/- 
ington, Mount Vernon," was exempted from 
the otherwise uniform inspection in the West 
India ports— 4hat name being regarded as an 
ample guarantee of the quaUty and quantity 
of any article to which it was affixed — sup- 
plies a not less striking proof that his exact- 
ness was everywhere understood. 



Be Courteous at Home. 



A man's home is the casket wherein hi9 
choicest jewels are enshrined, and it should 
be his pec\iliar province to endeavor to make 
that casket a true haven of rest, from which 
the virtues and gentle aficctions of all its in- 
mates should shine out like beacon ^ghta up- 
on the frowning world without. An exchange 
paper, in speaking of home politeness, thus 
decants : 

«« Why not be polite ? How much does it 
cost you to say « I thank you r* Why not 
practice it at home — to your husband, to your 
children, to your domestics? If a stranger 
does you some little act of courtesy, how 
sweet the smiling acknowledgment ? If your 
husband — ah, it is a matter of course — ^no need 
of thanks. Should an acquaintance tread 
upon your dress, your best, your very bestr 
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•nd'bj accident tear it, how profuse yoa are 
with your * nerer mind — don't think of it — I 
don't care at all ;" if a husband does it he gets 
a ftown — if a child he gets chastised. < Ah, 
tibese are little things,' say you, but they tell 
ai^tfly upon the heart, let me assure you, 
fittle aa they are. A gentleman stops at a 
frind's house and finds it in confusion. He 
tees nothing for which to apologize; never 
thinks of such matters. Everything is right 
~eold supper, cold room, crying children — 
perfectly comfortable. Goes home where his 
wife has been taking care of the sick 
ones, and working her life most out. < Don't 
ne why things can't be kept in order — there 
nefcr was such cross children before.' No 
spoiogies accepted at home. Why not be po- 
lite at home } Why not use freely that golden 
coin of courtesy? How sweet they sound, 
tiMMe Uttle words, < I thank you,' or * you are 
wry kind !' doubly, yes thrice sweet from the 
fips we love, when her smile makes the eye 
ipsrkle with the light of affection. Be polite 
to your children. Do you expect them to be 
nindfiil of your welfare, to grow glad at your 
tpproach, to bound away at your pleasures 
before the request is half spoken ? Then with 
all yoior dignity and authority mingle polite- 
ness ; give it a niche in your household tem- 
ple." 



CoTcnnxNCB iw One's Self.— When a crisis 
be&Us you, and the emergency requires moral 
courage and noble manhood to meet it, be 
equal to the reqidrements of the moment, and 
rise superior to the obstacles in your path. 
The universal testimony of men whose expe- 
nenee exactly coincides with yours, furnishes 
the consoling reflection that difficulties must 
be ended by opposition. There is no blessing 
equal to the possession of a stout heart. The 
magnitude of the danger requires nothing 
more than a greater effort than ever at your 
bands. If you prove recreant in the hour of 
trial, 3rou are the worst of recreants, and de- 
aove no compassion. Be not dismayed or 
unmanned when you should be bold and dar- 
ing, unflinching and resolute. The cloud 
vbooe threatening murmurs you hear with 
feff and dread, is pregnant with blessing, and 
tbe frown whose sternness now makes you 
tludder and tremble, will ere long be suc- 



ceeded by a smile of bewitching sweetness and 
benignity. Then be strong and manly, oppose 
equal forces to open difficulties, keep a stiff 
upper lip, and trust in Providence. Great- 
ness can only be achieved by those who are 
tried. The condition of that achievement is 
confidence in one's self. 



In a metropolitan criminal court, eight years 
ago, a poor woman, whose boy had been sen- 
tenced to a long term in the penitentiary, for 
some not well-proven offence, said "Won't 
your Honor give him a shorter term ? He is 
a good boy to me, your Honor — ^he always 
was. I've just made him some nice clothes, 
your Honor, which fit him beautiful, (and she 
looked as she said this, as only a mother can 
look at her boy,) and if you give him a long 
time to stay in the prison, the clothes won't 
Jit htm when he comes out, for he's a growin' 
boy." Poor mother! she had saved much 
(for her) from her scant earnings to clothe her 
boy "like the neighbor's children." This 
was too much for her son. He melted — he 
wept — he repented — ^he was forgiven. And 
now he is one of the most promising, enter- 
prising and honorable young merchants in our 
city. Every word of this is true, and knoiiv-n 
to be so by very many persons. — Knickerbocker. 



The Boston Transcript tells an affecting an- 
ecdote of Miss Bront6, the author of *< Jane 
Eyre." "When her celebrity had risen to 
fame, publishers were ready to give her the 
largest sums for a novel ; but she refused the 
money, and could not be tempted to write. 
When rebuked for her silence, she averred 
that she had g^ne as far as her experience 
could carry her, and that before she wrote 
again she must have more life to draw upon. 
This was said in the spirit of truth and of 
genius. The sordid mind, with its pretty 
readiness, its mechanic talent, could not so 
have thought or spoken it; it would have 
clutched the money and grasped the pen, put 
the cash in purse, and then, like the barrel 
organist, who had pocketed his alms, fell to 
work in grinding out its machine music." 



The silent eye is often a more powcrfui con- 
queror than the noisy tonj^ip. 
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From the IT. Y. Independent. 
How to Perpetuate "Wealth and its Influ- 
ence. 

Wb speak every week through the columns 
of this journal to many men who have large 
wealth at their command; to merchants, 
bankers, lawyers, farmers, men of every pro- 
fession, and in different localities, who have 
either retired from business with a property 
more than sufficient for all their wants, or who 
still continue in business, because they are 
accustomed to it, and would feel lost without 
it, although they have acquired enough al- 
ready. 

It must be a question sometimes earnestly 
considered by such men, What they are to do 
with this wealth which they have gained ? 
To leave it all to their children, will only be 
to surround those children with temptations 
to indolence, to indulgence and to vice. Any 
man who leaves more than a competence to 
his children, does what he can to insure their 
being ruined, for this world and for the next. 
It were better, in the majority of cases, that 
he had poured the gold molten down their 
throats, than that he had left it to overload, 
blight, and destroy their souls. And even If 
this result is not reached, his property is dis- 
sipated, completely and forever, before two 
generations have passed away. It disappears 
into the hande of those who are utter strangers 
to him, and to all the effort he has so honora- 
bly made. In the incessant distribution of 
estates in this country, this result is inevitable. 
The prevalent theories of political economy 
anticipate and even desire it ? 

If, then, he would give a permanent and 
continuous unity to his wealth, at least to that 
part of it which is not needed to supply the 
actual needs of his children, and to g^ve them 
the conditions of happiness and prosperity, 
What shall he do with it ? How shall he best 
dispose of and invest it ? 

The answer is plain as the sun in the 
heavens. He must invest it for Charity. He 
must give it perennial unity and usefulness, 
by devoting it to works, to interests, to insti- 
tutions, that shall be permanent through their 
tendencies to advance human welfare. Build 
the Church with it ; where age after age the 
Gospel shall be preached, and from which a 



thousand minor influences, blessing societj 
and renewing its life, shall annually flov. 
Endow the Free School, the Academy, witJi 
it ; where young minds shall be trained fat 
positions of influence, and for honorable ser- 
vice in the history of the country. Found 
professorships, scholarships, libraries, with it, 
in the College or University. BuUd a Gallery 
of Art, a Public library, in the village or the 
city ; and endow it with a fund sufficient to 
keep it continiially replenished with appro- 
priate books or works of art. Establish the 
Hospital, the Asylum for the Blind, for the 
Deaf, or else for the deserving but unfortunate 
poor. Do iomething with it thai thaU hktt 
Mankind^ and so secure their general interest 
in its permanent preservation ! Found some 
institutions, fix the source of some influence, 
that shall tend to the welfare and the advance- 
ment of the community ; and then that com- 
munity will surround it with the defences of 
their honor and love ; and the city will be 
destroyed, the village be left desolate, the 
university or the college have fallen into de- 
cay and been forgotten, before that act of wise 
beneficence shall have ceased to attract the 
admiring and filial reverence of man ! 

It is time this lesson was more widely as 
well as more deeply impressed than it has 
hitherto been, on the minds of the successful 
and the wealthy among us. Some have felt it, 
and have shown the effect of it, in their life 
and at their death. The Lawrences at Boston 
nobly acted upon it. Mr. Astor, in this dty, 
did one great act at least under its influence. 
Mr. Cooper has recently done another, still 
more munificent, by which he will prolong 
his influence and his name through many 
generations. Mr. Lowell at Boston, Mr. Gra- 
ham at Brooklyn, the founders of the courses 
of lectures which bear their respective names ; 
the series of those who have successively en- 
dowed and enlarged Harvard College, or Yale 
College, or Brown University ; all these have 
done something in the same direction. Mrs. 
Dudley at Albany, establishing the Observa- 
tory there, which bids fair to make her name 
renowned all over the earth, and to associate 
it constantly with the progress of science ; Mr. 
Perkins, who gave so much to establish the 
Asylum for the Blind at South Boston ; the 
Phillipses, the Abbotts, Mr. Bartlett, and the 
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Others who built up the Academy and the 
t Seminaxy at Andover ; the gentleman who 
I has lately offered a hundred thousand dollars 
I to establish a Theological Seminary at Chica- 
go ; all these hare shown themselves conscious 
of this truth, and measurably impressed by it, 
that there is no way to make wealth perma- 
; nent, and permanently beneficial among men, 
: except by deyoting it to uses and influences 
vhich the world will value when they who 
gave it are forever gone ! But there are still 
many, they are reckoned really by multitudes, 
vho do not see or feel this, but who afumld do 

80. 

Wealth is now increasing in our country 
with a rapidity entirely tinrivaled, hitherto, 
dtherhere or elsewhere. It roUs upon us 
▼ith every tide that brings the argosies of the 
Sooth to our shores. It multiplies itself with 
every summer that causes the hill-side and 
the prairie to shine in fresh array of the wheat, 
the com and the vine. The lakes and the 
rirers, as well as the mines, are found inex- 
haustible treasuries of it. The bleak fishing- 
grounds of the northeast, not less than the 
ootton-fields and sugar-fields of the southwest, 
pour it each year afresh upon us. A hundred 
thousand dollars now is hardly more than 
was twenty thousand at the beginning of the 
century. Fortunes of half a million are quite 
■a common now as were properties of sixty or 
a hundred thousand then. And these great 
accumidations overflow on all sides in the 
purchase of all kinds of luxuries and orna- 
ments. The mere japonicas for a private 
party in this city were said last year to have 
cost fifteen hundred dollars. House are 
famished at a cost of from ten to a hundred 
thousand dollars now, where from two to 
twenty thousand were reckoned most ample a 
few years since. And the most costly and 
luxurious modes of living known in the old 
world are constantly sought to be reproduced 
among us. 

It is time, then, high time, that the lesson 
with which we commenced be felt ; that it be 
felt among the successful and wealthy classes ; 
the lesson that the only possible way in which 
to make wealth permanent in its unity, useful 

m its influence, or honorable in its remem- 

hranee, is to invest it for permanent interests ; 

to build up with it mstitutions of charity, or 



else of moral and educational influences ; to 
make it perpetual as the continuance of the 
race, by applying it to objects which the race 
wiU more and more value and prize while its 
progress continues ! The household omar 
ments virill be scattered to the winds when 
the owner has gone.^ The flowery architecture 
that lifts its showy and splendid fronts tdong 
our streets, v^ill fall like the flowers when an- 
other generation treads after the present. But 
the Hospital or the College, the Library or the 
Gallery, the institution that really benefits 
man, and ministers to his highest and spiritual 
powers, will stand as permanent and firm as 
the Continent ! 



From the HasMchtiBettB Teacher.; 
A Word to Toung Teachers. 

Repeated observation has proved conclu- 
sively, that too much ardor is a common fault 
with young teachers, more particularly, per- 
haps, with lady teachers. The young lady 
has looked forward through many years, tp 
the era when she may be prepared to take 
charge of a school. The happy time has come, 
and her dearest wish is, to be a good Teacher, 
— ^to gain a high place. She engages in her 
duties eagerly — ^laying many fine plans, with- 
out even dreaming that she may not with 
resolution make them effectual. She must be 
a first-class teacher — ^nothing less will satisfy 
her ambition, and in her innocence she deems 
that all is pending upon her ** first school ;" 
that wiU decide her reputation. So she com- 
mences, ardent and hopeful, and if the im- 
provement of her pupils were proportionate 
to her ardor, in one short term they would 
pass almost from the alphabet to fiuxions, or 
through what has taken her many years tp 
acquire. But very soon ardQr becomes im- 
patience because her scholars do not learn. 
She is anxious to see their improveme^it frqjxk 
day to day, and as she cannqt, she tires of her 
employment, and, perhaps, abandons it after 
one or two terms, though she may have pos- 
sessed all the elements of a good teacher, save 
patience and perseverance. Now, to such 
teachers I would say — " Let your ardor be 
well tempered witti patience, and perseverance 
be united with energy, remembering that it is 
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gteadjf, peraeverinff effort that enmret auceeti. 
Look for the improTement of your pupils back 
through weeks, in some instances through 
months of time, if you would have it percepti- 
ble. The All- wise has so ordered, that edu- 
cation enters the mind slowly, very slowly it 
seems to our short-sighted vision ; but it is 
good that it should be thus. And oh ! teach 
patiently, constantly, and the reward will 
certainly come. The improvement will be 
evident after many days. 

<* Learn a lesson from the rains of heaven. 
The soil of earth is dry and parched, but the 
sun's rays are now obscured, and the darken- 
ing clouds promise rain. But comes it down 
violently — at once ? Oh no. The shrouding 
mist first comes, then very small drops, so 
finely and gently that you can scarcely see 
that the dusty soil is even dampened ; but 
look again after some hours — ^the surface so 
thoroughly impregnated with moisture, that 
it will absorb large quantities of water — so 
heavy rains fall. So with the youthful mind. 
After much gently-falling instruction it is pre- 
pared for deep draughts of knowledge. 

Bo you say your scholars need not to be so 
dull, they might learn faster ? — rather say 
you wish you could make the matter so plain 
that they could more easily receive it. Those 
who place you over their children do not ex- 
pect you will learn for them, but that you 
will lead them along, step by step — ^instruct- 
ing * to the measure of capacity.' Let your 
leading motive be, then, a sincere desire to 
benefit your scholars. Seek for them the 
gentlest, plainest, pleasantest pathway up the 
rugged hiU ; and, be assured, your reputation 
will not suffer in consequence. And be not 
discouraged, though you may repeat the same 
to a scholar forty-nine times ; at the fiftieth 
hearing it may be indelibly impressed. Will 
you, then, have labored in vain ? 

Trim well your lamp of patibnce from day 
to day, and, by its true and constant light 
you may effect a world of good, and win a 
desirable place in many hearts. 

Do good for good's own sake — so shalt thou 
have a better praise, and reap a richer harvest 
of reward." 



The most valuable part of every man's edu- 
pation, is th^t which he fecqyes from himself. 



For the Bchooknaster. 
Glory— a Name. 

BT AKKIB KLIZABBTH. 

The hero who, in many a fight, 
The crimsoned prize of victory bore. 

Seeks but for fame, that he may write 
On History's page his record o'er. 

Oh, envy not the garland bright, 

It bears too much of pain and grief. 
For blood hath stained its flowers of light 
And sighs are borne on every leaf. 

Obedient to his country's calls, 
With words of burning eloquence. 

The statesman in his nation's halls, 
His gauntlet throws in her defence. 

We drink his words of thrilling power. 
And wonder whence such wisdom came. 

That gives the world's most envied dower, 
The amaranthine crown of fame. 

The student o'er his open page. 
Through many a weary midnight hour, 

Amid the scene of each past age. 
Seeks there for learning's treasured power 

But when is gained the lofty height. 
And he has seized the glittering prize, 

Too oft, he finds, 'tis like the light 
That from the golden sunset dies. 

'Tis even so, ambition's voice 
That leads its myriad votaries on. 

Is often like the traveler's choice, 
When deeming springs in deserts bom. 

He tracks the mirage's fatal ray. 
Which vanishing like fairy lands. 

Still lures him on full many a day, 
To die at last 'mid burning sands. 

Then seek not on Time's sandy shore, 
To write thy name with glory's ray ; 

The rolling waves will soon sweep o'er. 
And bear the record frail away. 



A Pretty Thought. 

** Bright things can never die. 

E'en though they fade ;, 
Beauty and Ministrclsy 

Deathless were made. 
Sweet fancies never die. 

They leave behind 
Some fair legacy 

Stored in the mind." 
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From the Baltimore Bun. 
Inheritanoe of Talent* 

A cotemporaiy sajs that great meir usually 
inherit their talents from their mother. This 
b the ]>opular belief^ but none the less errone- 
ous. The mistake has arisen from attending 
<Hily to those cases in which the mother had a 
superior mind, to the equally numerous exam- 
ples where the father possessed remarkable 
I abilities. Everybody quotes the fact that Na- 
poleon deriyed his genius from his mother. 
: Nobody mentions that Bums owed his vast 
! abilities to his father. A traveller would com- 
I mit a similar blunder w^ho should describe all 
Americans were light-haired, or say that every 
Philadelphian was a Quaker. The rule — ^for 
rule there is — ^lies deeper. 

Great abilitiesi in a word, arise from such a 
fortunate union of the mental characteristics 
of the parents as renders the progeny a genius, 
though neither father nor mother^ perhaps, 
were such. The catalogue of eminent men, 
if carefully made up and honestly scrutinized 
with a view to elucidating the truth, would 
establish this, we have no doubt, beyond con- 
troversy. For it is already known that the 
child takes its mental nature in about equal 
portions from its parents, and this £&ct at once 
leads to our conclusion, as well as explains 
why brilliant parents often have dunces among 
their offspring. 

Let us illustrate this. A man has the pure- 
ly intellectual characteristics in great force, 
bat is wanting in will : he is consequently a 
dreamy philosopher, or a visionary speculator. 
He marries a woman, who, with but ordinary 
intellect, has immense energy. One child of 
this pair may combine the weakness, of both 
parents ; and will be, in that event, an irre- 
claimable fool. But another may inherit the 
mother's wUl, with the fiither's intellect ; and 
this child, unless ruined by a bad education, 
is certain to become distinguished. 

Or take another example. A woman of no 
remarkable abilities, but with a fine moral 
nature, is married to a man without principle, 
but possessing shining abilities. One child of 
this pair may inherit the good qualities of both 
parents* and becomes a Bunyan, a Nestor, or 
CTcn a Washington. But another may inherit 
the deficiencies of both, and grow up, tmless 



carefully guarded, to become but a brilliant 
villain. Or take a third instance. One pa- 
rent may have much imagination, but little 
little else ; and the other nothing remarkable, 
but great perceptive faculties. The union of 
these two characteristics in a child will pro- 
duce a poet. The transmission of either in 
excess, unless balanced by strong reasoning 
powers, may make only a human monkey or 
romantic fooff. 

This law explains also why so few eminent 
men belong to one family. There have rarely 
been two distinguished poets, painters, gene- 
rals, or even statesmen, who were father or 
son, or even brothers. The elder and younger 
Pitt, though both Prime Ministers, and both 
famous speakers, were strikingly dissimilar in 
their mental constitution, so this example 
which seems at first to oppose our theory, re- 
ally sustains it. In fact, when we consider 
that the mind has so many and so distin- 
guished ingredients, ideality, casuaUty, be- 
nevolence, reverence, destructiveness, con- 
structiveness, and that they are combined in 
millions of varieties in as many million per- 
sons, the wonder is not that two individuals, 
even of the same family, resemble each other 
so much. Given the score and odd of separ- 
ate bumps into which phrenology divides the 
brain, and take the child of any two persons 
whatever — and who shall say in what exact 
proportions out of the ten thousand possible 
ones, these qualities ought to unite } 

There is too much falsity taught for truth 
on this and similar subjects, not only in the 
newspapers but in elaborate books. The rea- 
son is that few persons think soimdly, or dare 
to deny the pre-conccived or popular ideas. 
We would, however, have every man reflect for 
himself, ** prove all things ; hold fast to that 
which is good." 



A Young Hero. 



Master Walters had been much annoyed 
by some one of his scholars whUtUng in school. 
Whenever he called a boy to account for such 
disturbance, he would plead that it was unin- 
tentional — •* he forgot all about where he 
was." This became so frequent that the mas- 
ter threatened a severe punishment to the 
next offender. The next dayi when the room 
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was imiLsually quiet, a loud sharp whistle 
broke the stillness. Every one asserted that 
it was a certain boy who had the reputation 
of a mischief-maker and a liar. He was call- 
ed up, and — though with a somewhat stub- 
bom look, he denied it again and again — 
commanded to hold out his hand. At this 
instant, a little slender fellow, not more than 
seven years old, came out, and with a very 
pale, but decided face, held out his hand, say- 
ing, as he did so, with the clear tone and firm 
air of a hero, " Mr Walters, sir, do not punish 
him — I whistled. I was doing a long, hard 
sum, and in rubbing out another, rubbed this 
by mistake, and spoiled it aU, and before I 
thought, I whistled right out, sir. I was very 
much afraid, but I could not sit there and act 
a lie, when I knew who was to blame. You 
may ferule me, sir, as you said you would." 
And vnth aU the firmness he could command, 
he again held out the Uttle hand, never for a 
moment doubting that he was to be punished. 

Mr. Walters was much affected. 

« Charles," said he, looking at the erect 
form of the delicate child, who had made 
such a conquest over his natural timidity, " I 
would not strike you a blow for the world. No 
one here doubts that you spoke the truth ; 
you did not mean to whistle. You have been 
a hero, sir." 

The boy went back to his seat with a flush- 
ed face, and quickly went on with his sums. 
He must have felt that every eye in the room 
was upon him in admiration, for the smallest 
scholar in the school could appreciate the 
moral cotirage of such an action. 

Charles grew up, and became a devoted, 
consistent Christian. Let all our readers imi- 
tate his noble, heroic conduct. 



From the Etiral Kew Yorker. 
Four Great Men. 

It is a remarkable fiict that foxa of the most 
renowded men that ever lived, closed with 
some violent or moumM death. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy 
heights of his ambition, and with his temples 
bound with chaplets dipped in the blood of 
countless nations looked down upon a con- 
quered world, and wept that there was not 



another world for him to conquer, set fire to 
a city, and died in a scene of debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment 
and consternation of Kome, passed the Alps, 
after having put to flight the armies of the 
mistress of the world, and stripped three 
bushels of gold rings from the fingers of her 
slaughtered knights, and made her very foun- 
dation quake — ^fled from his country — being 
hated by those who once exultingly united his 
name with that of God, and called him Hanni- 
bal — died at last by poison, administered by 
his own hands, unlamented and unwept for 
in a foreign land. 

Cassar, after having conquered eight hun- 
dred cities, and dyed his hands in the blood 
of one million of foes ; after having pursued 
to death the only rival he had on earth, was 
miserably assassinated by those he considered 
his nearest friends, and in that very place the 
attainment of which had been his greatest 
ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate Kings and Em- 
perors obeyed, after having filled the earth 
with the terror of his name, deluged it with 
tears and blood, and clothed the world with 
sackcloth, ended his days in lonely banishment, 
almost literally exiled from the world, but 
where he could sometimes see his country's 
banner waving over the deep, but which could 
not or would not bring him aid. 

Thus four men, who, from the peculiar situ- 
ation of their portraits, seemed to stand as 
representatives of all those whom the world 
calls great — those four whom, each in their 
turn, made the earth tremble to its very centre 
by their simple tread, severally died — one by 
intoxication, or, as some suppose, by poison 
mingled in his wine, one by suicide, one mur- 
dered by his friends, and one in lonely exile. 



Thi; Libbajlt op Life. — Life is a library, 
composed of several volumes. With some 
these volumes are richly gilt; with others, 
quite plain. Of its several volumes, the first 
is a Child's Book, full of pretty pictures ; the 
second is a School Book, blotted, inked, and 
dog*8-eared; the next is a Thrilling Komance, 
full of love, hope, ruin, and despair, winding 
up with a marriage with the most beautifiil 
heroine that ever was ; there is a House-keep- 
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ing Book, with the butcher^s and baker's 
bills increasing every year ; after that comes 
the Day-book and Ledger, swelling out into 
a series of many volumes, presenting a rare 
fund of varied information, and jingling like 
a cash-box with money; these are followed 
up by a grand History, solemnly travelling 
over the events of the past, with many wise 
deductions and grave warnings ; and last of 
all come the Child's Book again, with its pages 
rather soiled, and its pictures by no means as 
bright as they used to be. To the above library 
is sometimes added the Banker's Book, thick 
with gold, but it is a very scarce work, and 
only to be met with in the richest collections. 



Educatiox in Louisiana. — ^From the report 
of the supertendent of public education in Lou- 
isiana for the last year, we learn that the num- 
ber of children it the State between six and 
ten years of age, reported by the assessors of 
IS66, was 73,322. Of these, 35,893 were re- 
ported as males, and 34,123 as females. The 
sex was not mentioned in regard to the remain- 
ing number (3,906.) The increase from 1863 
to 1856 was 10,674. The appropriation of 
four dollars for each of the children would re- 
quire $293,288, showing the deficiency in the 
appropriation to make out that rate of distri- 
bution for the year to be $13,288. The number 
of school children in the dty of New Orleans is 
reported at 21,660, and the appropriation at 
four dollars for each scholar is therefore $86,- 
200. 



BnAunruL Sbntiment. — ^This little gem, 
which contains so much truth, is from the 
Umdon Times. It is worth reading and 
worth keeping : 

" There is a voice within me, 

And 'tis so sweet a voice, 
That \U soft lispings win me, 

Till tears start to mine eyes, 
Deep from my soul it springeth. 

Like hidden melody ; 
And evermore it singeth 

This song of songs to me : 
* This world is full of beauty, 

As other worlds above ; 
And if we did our duty, 

It might be full of love.' " 



The Ught at Home. 



The light at home, how bright it beams 

When evening shades around us fall ; 
And from the lattice far it gleams. 

To love, and rest, and comfort calL 
When wearied with the toils of day, 

And strife for glory, gold or fame. 
How sweet to seek the quiet way. 

Where loving lips will lisp our name. 
Around the light at home. 

When through the dark and stormy night. 

The wayward wanderer homeward hies, 
How cheering is th&t twinkling light, 

Which through the forest gloom he spies. 
It is the light at home ; he feels 

That loring hearts will greet him there. 
And softly through his bosom steals 

The joy and love that banish care 

Around the light at home. 

The light at home, whene'er at last 

It greets the seaman through the storm ; 
He feels no more the chilling blast 

That beats upon his manly form. 
Long years upon the sea have fled, 

Since Mary gave her parting kiss, 
But the sad tears which then she shed 

Will now be paid with rapturous bliss. 
Around the light at home. 

The light of home ! how still and sweet 

It peeps from yonder cottage door— 
The weary laborer to greet — 

When the rough toils of day are o'er. 
Sad is the soul that does not know 

The blessings that the beams impart. 
The cheerful hopes and joys that flow, 

And lighten up the heaviest heart 

Around the light at home. 



The following beautiful sentiment should be 
written upon all hearts in letters of gold : 

** The foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of women ; the foundation 
of all political happiness is confidence in the 
integrity of man ; and the foundation of all 
happiness, temporal and eternal — reliance on 
the goodness of God. 



Always act as if you believed God was 
present, and that you must give on account to 
Uim. 
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Leabned Iqwtobance. — When the commit- 
tee of the French Academy were employed 
in preparing the well known Academy Dic- 
tionary, CuTier, the celebrated naturalist, 
came one day into the room where they were 
holding a session. 

" Glad to see you, M. Cuvier," said one of 
the forty ; we have just finished a definition 
which we think quite satisfactory, but upon 
which we woidd like to hare your opinion. 
We have been defining the word Crab, and 
hare explained it thus: — Crab, a small red 
fish which walks backward." 

" Perfect, gentlemen," said Cuvier ; " only, 
if you will give me leave, I will make one 
small observation in natural history: The 
crab is not a fish — it is not red — and it does 
not walk backward ! With these exceptions, 
your definition is excellent." 



A Candid Mind. — ^There is nothing sheds 
so fine a light upon the human mind as candor. 
It was called whiteness by the ancients for its 
purity ; and it has always won the esteem due 
to the most admirable of the virtues. How- 
ever sought for or practised, aU felt the power 
and charm of its influence. The man whose 
opinions make the deepest mark upon his 
fellow man, whose influence is the most last- 
ing and efficient, whose friendship is instinct- 
ively sought where all others have proved 
faithless, is not the man of brilliant parts, or 
flattering tongue, or splendid genius, or com- 
manding power ; but he whose lucid candor 
and ingenuous truth transmit the heart's real 
feelings pure and without refraction. There 
are other qualities which are more showy, and 
other traits that have a higher place in the 
world's code of honor ; but none wear better, 
or gather less tarnish by use, or claim a deeper 
homage in that silent reverence which the 
mind must pay to virtue. 



Modesty. — A simple and modest man lives 
unknown, until a moment, which he could 
not have foreseen, reveals his estimable quali- 
ties and generous actions. I compare him to 
the concealed flower springing firom an hum- 
ble stem, which escapes the view, and is dis- 
covered only, by its perfume. Pride quickly 
fixes the eye, and he who is always his own 



eulogist dispenses every other person from thi 
only obligation to praise him. A truly mo< 
dest man, emerging from his transient obscur- 
ity, will obtain those delightful praises whicl 
the heart awards without effect. His supe- 
riority, fax from being importunate, will be- 
come attractive. Modesty gives to talents an( 
virtue the same chann that chastity adds U 
beauty. — Droz. 



We are always, in these days, trying ti 
separate the two (intellect and work.) Wi 
want one man to be always thinking, an< 
another to be always working ; and we cal 
one a gentleman and the other an operative 
whereas, the workman ought to be oftei 
thinking, and the thinker often working, anc 
both should be gentlemen in the best sense 
It is only by thought that labor can be mad 
happy ; and the two cannot be separated witi 
impunity. 



Education in Kvssia. — According to a n 
port from the minister of public instruction 
there exists in the empire of Russia 47 publi 
libraries. The total number of educations 
establishments is 3,872, frequented by 194,49 
pupils. The number of private schools is 6 14 
having 21,893 pupils. The number of person 
of both sexes employed in education is 2,083 
In the four governments and the three terri 
tories of Siberia there are 3 colleges, 71 schooli 
and two private institutions, frequented li; 
4,346 pupils. 



Five Wobds in Season. — About two cen 
turies ago, the Legislature of Scotlan 
enacted that **a good and sufficient achooi* 
should be introduced and maintained in ever 
parish. To these five words, "a good ani 
sufficient school," introduced into an act 4 
Parliament not longer than a man's thumb,] 
Scotland indebted at this day for nearly cvei; 
solid glor^' she possesses. i 



Selfishness. — Selfishness has no soul. J 
is a heart of stone encased in iron. Selfisll 
ness cannot feel the pangs and tlinists i 
hunger. It robs its own grave — sells its om 
bones to the doctors, and its soul to the devi 
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EDITOB'B DBFABTMSKT. 
Bobert AUyn, Editor. 

Coxnmenoenient of Third Volume. 

Hbbb wo begin a new Tolume. We have noth- 
ing to say^— iind of coarse may occupy a small 
space in saying it — for we notice that when a 
person is obliged to make such a confession, he 
most needs prove it by showing clearly the truth 
of his assertion. Our subscription list has already 
had a gratifying addition of many yaluable 
names; and oux old advertising patrons have 
sent us their favors, and some new ones have 
been added. We are grateful. 

Our readers will see that the type is new and 
very beautiful. This will please them. Then 
mother publisher has charge of the work. It 
was well printed last year, and Knowles, Anthony 
& Co. deserve our thanks and those of our read- 
ers for the good looks of the last Tolume. And 
we know they will not grumble if they are beaten 
in this respect during this year. We mean to do 
better than ever, for we have learned by experi- 
ence. The Editor will have a little more time to 
devote to his part of the work, and that will be 
ibr Ms advantage as well as for that of our read- 
ers. 

Now let us say, friends of education and of the 
Sehooimaster, that we hope you will increase the 
load of our obligations to you. That burden is one 
that we, in common with the rest of mankind, 
can bear Terr easily. Obligations for kind and 
cheerfully given favors are never burdensome, 
particularly to modest people like us. So we say 
"lay on," and we will not soon cry "hold;" 
though we shall insist on thanking you sincerely, 
and in trying to do our best to repay you, in the 
shape of good and profitable advice and instruc- 
tion. Help us to spread that information as 
widely as possible. Get up clubs in your schools, 
in your neighborhoods, in your villages ; and let 
u jog along, hand in hand, chatting cosily about 
our own faults, now and then, and how to correct 
them ; about what is going on in the great world 
of intelligence and education, and how we can 
take advantage of it ; about our duty and how 
we can best discharge it. And we hope that we 
may all live and labor more earnestly and more 
disinterestedly than ever. 

Let us hear from you, good friends, in the 
shape of letters, articles, communications, cash, 
names of subscribers, clubs,— in short, do all you 
can to please us, and we will try to do all in our 
power to help and to please you. 

Thus we make our third annual bow, and seat 
onrsclves in the chair editorial for our work. 



y Visitation of SohoolB. 

We have rather neglected the Schoohnaster of 
late — in fact, ever since November. We confess 
this for the purpose of saying a few words in re- 
ference to some personal visits we have made to 
the schools in several towns in the State. We 
do not mean to boast of what we have done ; and 
we do not intend to praise the schools into which 
we have looked ; much less do we mean to cen- 
sure the teachers or scholars whom we have seen. 
Our object is simply to tell a simple story of what 
we saw, and to draw same plain and practical 
lessons f^om the observations made. Let us say, 
in the first place, that in these risits we have 
met with a greater or a less number of the school 
committees of sixteen towns in Rhode Island ; 
and in every instance we have been highly pleas- 
ed with their kindness, and assisted by the ready 
seal with which they have given themselves up 
to aid us. We are, if possible, more than ever 
convinced of the ability of the people to manage 
their own schools, and to elect from their own 
number men who, by their wise foresight and ac- 
tive labors, are fully competent to regulate and 
improve their own public schools. We cannot 
be otherwise than grateful to these committees, 
and we would here record their names if we did 
not think that they would so much more prefer 
to have us remain silent. We want, also, to say 
that other persons besides the school committees 
laid us under repeated obligations by their kind- 
ness and courtesy. We have their names re- 
corded in a place which we trust is better than 
this page,~-one that we turn over and review not 
seldom. 

Now let us say that in our visits wc have given 
special attention to several points. Wc.name 
them here : 1st. To the general condition of 
the school-house, the yard and out-buildings. 2d. 
To the condition and supply of school text-books. 
3d. To the method in which reading was taught 
to all the scholars. 4th. To the common treat- 
ment and method of instructing the small chil- 
dren. Shall we state frankly what we saw ? 
Don't be ofiendcd, good teachers, if you su.spect 
that we are speaking of your own short comings. 
We call no names, and it is by no means certain 
that we mean you. But if you are sure we do, 
we beg you will not expose us by telling of it. 
That would be a breach of trust on your part. 
Facts are common property, but names are not. 
And while you look at the facts and the advice 
we shall give you, do not add names to those 
facts — ^not even your own ; especially do not ap- 
propriate all the advice to yourself. Let your 
neighbor have his share. 
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l8t. As to the condition of the school-houses, 
the grounds and out-buildings. 

We have seen among more than one hundred 
school-houses about twenty-eight that were mod- 
els of neatness and good order. And we have 
seen about fifteen that were absolutely nuisances, 
on account of their intolerable filth and disorder. 
In these latter we saw pools of tobacco spittle 
that were really fearful to think of; we passed 
through heaps of dirt that would instantly remind 
one of the Augean stable — ^litter that made the 
floor appear like the assorting room of a ragman 
— and marks, cuts, drawings, sketches, etchings, 
and designs that would cause all eyes to stare in 
wonder at the marvelous skill of invention there 
displayed. Then the yards in many cases were 
abominably filthy. The dirt had been swept from 
the school room to the front edge of the door- 
step and there rested as much as the wind would 
allow. Billets of wood were thrown about, and 
stones were lying around in all manner of shapes. 
But worst of all was the conditions of the out- 
buildings. We dare say nothing here for delicacy 
sake. In the cases first named we saw nothing 
but neatness everywhere, and why not, we ask, 
in these later cases ? 

The answer must in many cases be, the teach- 
ers have given no attention to this subject what- 
ever ; and where the teachers do give some at- 
tention the people of the neighborhood do not 
second their exertions. Now we affirm that there 
is no more difficulty in keeping the school-house 
and its appurtenances entirely neat and clean- 
free from all impurity and obscenity — ^than there 
is in keeping the sitting-room at home in that 
condition. It may require more work on the 
part of the teacher, but we apprehend not. It 
will n-equire kindness and vigilance. In this 
matter, as in the case of liberty, eternal vigilance 
is the price of success. But when that success is 
attained, and the school-house is as neat as a 
parlor, and its groimds clean as a lawn, how 
valuable is the result ? No price can pay for it, 
for it is tending directly to make clean the souls 
of the children who attend the common schools. 
And if this work can be done we may well be 
proud of our glorious system of public education. 
While, if the schools are left to teach only dis- 
order, confusion and slovenliness, no pen can 
describe the injury they will inflict upon the com- 
munity. 

2d. Closely connected with this matter of 
neatness in the school-room itself, is the manner 
in which the school books are kept. In many of 
the schools visited we found new reading books, 
or new geographies, just introduced and in a very 
good state of preservation. But we are compell- 



ed, reluctantly, to confess that in by far the 
majority of the schools the text-books in all the 
branches of study, from A B C up to Algebra, 
were very much the worse for wear. If the 
scholars had not actually extracted all the know- 
ledge these books contained, they had pretty 
efiectually abridged the surface over which it 
was spread. We saw reading books that were 
innocent of all covers, and minus many a leaf, 
while all the other pages were dog-eared, as 
though they contained important information, 
the place of which it was absolutely easentia! to 
find readily. Arithmetics were worse off than 
books without answers, for they had not half of 
the examples themselves. Grammars without 
beginning or end were not uncommon reminders 
of the vagueness and vastness of that highly use- 
ful study. While primers, once new, undoubted- 
ly, were now reduced to remarkably thin ghosts 
of their pristine beauty and fulness. 

Do not say that a teacher is not responsible 
for this state of things. Do not say that he did 
not keep the school last winter when the damage 
was done. And that children cannot be made to 
keep old books as well as they will keep new and 
clean ones. These things may be true in them- 
selves, but they are are not true in the sense in 
which they they are said. The teacher is in good 
part responsible, and the damage was not all 
done last winter. Scholars can be made to treat 
an old book fairly, and they must be, in order 
that they shall know how to treat a new book 
when they get it. But we mean in the next num- 
ber to insert an essay on the method of preserv- 
ing school books in schools, and will, therefore, 
close this topic here. 

3d. The common method of teaching reading 
we have found to be quite unphilosophicaL 
There were many exceptions. And we think wc 
saw evidences enough to convince us that the 
most of the teachers do much better when the| 
are alone teaching this great acquirement, thaa 
when they have visitors and are very desirous of 
making a fair show. There was often a ner- 
vousness and an evident anxiety on the tcacher'i 
part — ^natural enough, we know, — such as would 
tend seriously to embarrass a class in all thetl 
exercises. But the method most common in tu 
schools which we entered was where the l 
had been given out the day before — ^from thr< 
to six pages — and the scholars were called on 
read each a paragraph, and during the time 
reading tho teacher told the scholar every hai 
word, corrected every wrong pronunciation, 
aided in every difficulty. Sometimes after 
reading the class was called on for *' corrections,^ 
or " Qiistakes," which they generally sl^wei 
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apon the unfortunate reader with ** a vengeance," 
hut in such a manner as was impossible to make 
it at all profitable. 

The only true method of teaching scholars to 
read graceftilly and appropriately, must be to 
hear them read, and not to gee them read. After 
they are so far advanced as to be able to call the 
majority of words, the teacher should listen and 
ask questions till he can fully understand the 
passage read. He should not often allow the 
class to criticise ; nor yet should he do this him- 
self much. He should endeavor to make the 
scholar criticise and correct himself; to make 
him able to judge for himself, and to decide every 
question as to emphasis, accent, pronunciation, 
inflection, or any other matter that may arise. 
And when this is done, the scholar is necessarily 
made a good reader. But he never can be made 
such with this system of constant annoyance by 
teacher telling and helping, and scholars criticis- 
xBg and correcting. This, too, we will take up in 
another paper. 

4th. But where we were least of all pleased was 
in observing the method of treating and instruct^ 
xng the little scholars. We must here say that 
in many of the primary schools, where only small 
children are tanght by females, we saw noth- 
ing to censure, and hardly anything to suggest. 
There was kindness, attention, and true good- 
ness of heart exhibited in every movement of the 
teacher, and a willing obedience and love on the 
part of all the pupils. And we have the same 
remark to make in regard to many of the young 
men whom we saw in the schools. These young 
men deserve great credit, inasmuch as they are 
necessarily obliged to make greater efforts to 
accommodate themselves to the habits of little 
children than young women. 

There is nothing more important for scholars 
to leam than how to obey, and a teacher who 
docs not bring his pupils into habits of order 
ought not to be allowed to remain. We have, 
during our visits, seen evidences of great im- 
provement in these respects. There is, we fully 
believe, a greater advance in regard to orderly 
habits and good behavior in our common schools 
than in the methods of instructing in them ; and 
this we are led to regard as the best evidence of 
their usefulness. If children are to be well pre- 
pared for all the multiplied duties of life, tiiey 
must be instructed in all that they will need to 
practice in all their after life. They must, there- 
fore, leam to be gentlemen and ladies at all 
times, and the progress in this respect is marked 
indeed. 

We wish to acknowledge, in conclusion, our 
obKgations to the friends of education in the 
4 



different towns which we have visited for many 
kindnesses and favors. They have taken us to 
their homes as they would an old friend; they 
have given up business to visit schools in our 
company ; they have been to the expense of car- 
riage to send us over the town ; and, in short, 
have spared no pains to make our visitations 
pleasant to us and profitable to the schools. 
We thank them most heartily, and shall cherish 
the menory of their good deeds with the highest 
pleasure. 



Close of Winter SchoolB. 

The Winter terms of most of the Schools of 
the State have just now closed. In the country, 
out of villages, and cities, there will be no more 
school till May for any of the scholars, and for 
most of those who attended during the winter 
there will be no more till next October or No- 
vember. The trustees have done their duty as 
well as they oould afford to, having provided a 
teacher, and having looked after the fuel, clean- 
ing of the house, and other matters pertaining to 
the proper conduct of the school. They have vis- 
ited it, we presume, have seen how the exercises 
have been conducted, and how the scholars have 
been progressing. All these things have been 
done, we suppose, as thiey ought, and now comes 
the time to close up and make the final report to 
the Sdiool Committee of the town. 

A good work is this, and one rMuiring atten- 
tion ; and it is a very profitable -srork, too. Let 
us examine it a little in detail. If the Superin- 
tending officer of the State Schools is to know 
anything of the condition of each of the schools 
in the several districts, he can only know it through 
these trustees' returns made to the School Com- 
mittees. Such returns, to be of any great value— r 
and they may be of untold worth— must be well 
and carefully made up. Nobody can dp this but 
the trustees, assisted by the teachers of the 
schools. Let, therefore, returns be speedily and 
carefaUy fiUed up and sent forthwith to the Chair- 
man of the School Committee of th^ town. Let it 
embrace all the facts needed to be known in or- 
der to a full understanding of the operations of 
the school. 

Especially let it be very correct as to the sex of 
the scholars attending school, their ages, their 
studies, and the average attendance. Do not 
guess at any of these matters nor leave out the 
answer to a single question ; but fill up every es- 
sential question, and do it so that there can be no 
mistake made about it. 

The teacher who will not perform this part of 
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his duty according to law ought not to haTe his wa- 
ges allowed by the Committee ; and the trustee 
who will not do his part ought not to have an 
order from the Committee. So highly necessary 
is this information, and so Important does the 
law deem it, that it gives to School Committees 
the power to exact it before they are obliged to 
grant any orders. We say, then, to all persons 
interested in our Rhode Island schools, do your 
whole duty about Returns, promptly, accurately 
and completely; and you can hardly imagine 
how much will be the advantages resulting there- 
from. 



A Few More QueetioiiB Answered. 

We continue to give answers to questions as 
they come to us. Will not our readers send us 
more ? Some, every month, would be gladly an- 
swered, and they might be of much service to 
many who are just beginning to teach. Send 
them along. 

" Suppose a teacher thould pumeh a pupil un- 
justly ^ what tooiUd be the best course for him to 
pursue ?" 

Answer. We say make the frankest possible 
acknowledgment of the wrong before the whole 
school. And in making this, the only atone- 
ment, do not make too many excuses and exten- 
uations of your mistake. Say at once that you 
made a great mistake, and that you are heartily 
sorry for it ; and do not attempt to show that you 
are not to blai^e for it, since you were led to it in 
such and such a way. The children will see how 
you came to make the mistake, and they will be 
more inclined to pity you if you show real sorrow 
than to blame you. Trust to a straightforward, 
open, honest course, just such as you would wish 
a scholar who had done wrong to pursue. Don't 
make excuses, but only acknowledgment, and 
trust to time for all the rest. 

And so as to excuses about everything, the leas 
you have to do with them the better. Do not put 
yourself in a situation where they will seem to be 
needed, if you can avoid it ; and when they are 
really needed make them very short indeed. — 
They are always liable to misconstruction, there- 
fore avoid them. 

*• What do you conclude as to the government of 
a teacher t who allows himself in that for which he 
reproves his scholars V* 

We can conclude but one thing, that it will not 
be much respected ; i^nd that it will by no means 
accomplish the purposp for which government 
was designed, But this subject of the teacher's 
example is one which deserves ^ much larger 
space than wo can this month deyqte tQ it. The 



teacher ought to be a pattern to his scholars in 
all good things. .Yet he should never boast of it. 
This will damage his influence greatly. Let him 
make himself what a good teacher ought to be, 
and then go quietly about his work, and the schol- 
ars will soon find out that he does not do right for 
the sake of boasting, nor yet for the sake of the 
influence upon them alone, but nmply because it 
is right and proper. 



The Private Ctorrespondenoe of Daniel 
Webster. 

Two volumes ot over 600 octavo pages each 
have been published of Mr. Webster's corres- 
pondence, under the editorial supervision of his 
son, Fletcher Webster, Esq. There is prefixed 
to the letters an autobiography of the great states- 
man, reaching down to 1819, and a biographical 
sketch of his brother, Ezekiel Webster. Personal 
reminiscences of Daniel Webster, by some dozen 
of his early classmates, are also introduced. A 
number of letters to Daniel Webster, and some 
miscellaneous letters and pieces, contribute to 
the great interest and value of this publication. 
Mr. Webster's epistolary style is most happy, in 
its simplicity, clearness and raciness. We arc 
introduced to him in his domestic life, in his 
school days, college, professional and public ca- 
reer, and are, at once, amused, instructed, and 
made better, by his never-failing fand of humor, 
his wisdom, and kindly and virtuous sentiments. 
We see him first, in his country home among the 
hills of New Hampshire, the son of a small coun- 
try farmer, and having very pious and loving 
parents, whose highest ambition was to train up 
their children to be good and useful men and 
women. The struggle for a collegiate education 
of himself and his brother Ezekiel, is touching 
and true to the life of many other young men» 
born to no inheritance but genius and a powerful 
will. Poverty, gaunt spectre, often stared him 
in the face, but he resolutely pursued his course 
of learning, hoping for a ** good time coming," 
and it came right speedily after he commenced 
practice at the bar. 

No less interesting than this early struggle with 
hard fortune, was the high heart of endurance and 
the strong arm of action, amid the cares, afflic- 
tions and toil of his later years, when public and 
private anxieties, heavy bereavements, failing 
health, and accumulated labors, weighed upon 
him. And when his closing hour seemed ap- 
proaching, he was calm, reconciled and hopeful 
in God. His death was one of the most peaceAil 
and sublime on record, and with a firm belief of 
the Divine origin of Christianity, and his own 
personal interest in Jesus, he passed into eternity. 
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It is belieyed that not a passage, or eyen a sin« 
^e expression, in all his public speeches, can be 
found disrespectftil to religion, or liable to cen- 
sure on the ground of vulgarity, personal abuse 
or rerengeful feeling. His letters are not an ez- 
eeption to his speeches. The editor remarks :— 
** His letters are distinguished by an absence of 
harsh epithets, or denundatory remarks, and 
none of them need be withheld from the public 
out of consideration to the writer. He often ob* 
terred that he had made it a rule through life to 
write nothing which he would not be willing to 
see in print the next morning, and a thorough 
examination of his letters has shown how rigidly 
he adhered to it. 

Mr. Webster illustrates the importance of right 
influence in childhood. His mother took him 
i upon her knee to recite his catechism— 'a religious 
home— a country birth-place— the honest but salu* 
tary discipline of poverty— the necessity of self- 
exertion— ^ood teachers— were all visible in his 
mature life. These early impressions took deep 
root in his large and loving nature and kept him 
from falling in the temptations of a crowded, pub- 
lic, and somewhat fashionable life. These letters 
are a treasure for the youth of America, and Web- 
iter's success under difficulties inspires hope in 
the most apparently untoward condition, c. c. 



Three Brai of XTew Bngland and other 
WritingB. 

A neat volume of 260 pages with the above title 
has lately been published by Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston, edited by George Lunt. Mr. Lunt is one 
of our best writers, and may be safely recom- 
mended for his chaste and beautiful style, which, 
in these days of flashy and rapid writing and great 
swelling words and ]>ompous sentences, is very 
much to be desired. His sentiments also, are 
what we need to refine and elevate the character. 
The Three Eras was pronounced at the request of 
the New England Society, of New York, in De- 
oember, 1856, and in it he reads us some impor- 
tant lessons of the danger of determination. It 
is evident that he is not carried away with the 
flattering cry of progress, which meets us on every 
hand, and is justly solicitous that we shall retain 
the virtues of our fathers amid the onward march 
of luxury and wealth. His essay on the Uses and 
Abuses of the Daily Press, expresses fears which 
e\-ery reflecting person must share who wishes 
well to society. The address before the Massa- 
chusetto Historical Society is tvM of poetry, love 
of nature, and refining sentiment The biogra- 
phy of Hon. Charles Jackson places before us a 



model lawyer and judge, and if there was not the 
most implicit reliance to be placed upon it, might 
seem to be a work of fiction, so exceedingly pure 
and honorable is the character portrayed. A criti- 
cism on Rufus Ghoate's lecture on Rogers and his 
Times is one of the best efforts we have seen to 
analyse the constituents of the genius of this re« 
markable man, whose peculiarities, law know^ 
edge and eloquence have made him so famous. 

This is a fine book for school and social libra-' 
ries. a a 



Disputed Points. 



The&e is an old adage which says figiires will 
no lie ; and everybody pretends to believe it. We 
do not mean to say whether this is true or un* 
true ; for in these days it is very dangerous to 
affirm anything, and expect that it will not be 
proved to be false within a month. We simply 
write to say that there are in regard to figures 
two points which are in dispute among eminent 
mathematicians, and which are worth discussing. 
We refer to the subjects of Ratio and Numera- 
tion, and the questions which is the better of the 
two methods— the French or the English— of 
expressing Ratio and of Numerating figures. 

In other words, shall we, when we attempt to 
express a ratio, doit thus: 6:8::9:12 or 6-8^ 
9-12 as the French method is ; or thus : 6:8: : 9; 
12 or 8-&al2-9 as the English method is ? And 
in the act of ennumerating shall we, after reach* 
ing a htindred milHona, go on to billions at once, 
as the French do ; or shall we go on with thou- 
tatida ofmiUionay ten thotuanda of millions, htm- 
dred thousands of millions, and then billions, as 
do the English ; thus making in the first mode 
each period to consist of three figures, and in 
the second mode making every period after the 
place of millions to consist of six places ? 

Now which is the better method? Will not 
some of our teachers give us light on this subject? 
We invite a friendly discussion in our pages, 
reckoning it will do good and promote investiga- 
tion and thought. Teachers shoxild be familiar 
with these things. Will not some one endeavor 
to set forth the reasons on both sides, or on 
either side, and thus serve the cause of mathe- 
matical knowledge ? 



Whilb listening the other evening to George 
D. Prentice's doleful yet truthful account of the 
" Present Aspects of American Politics," we 
could but smile on hearing a lady near by re- 
mark, "He must have forgotten his subject; 
he's reading * Jeremiah's Lamentation.' " 
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To our Beadera. 

Owing to unayoidable circumstances incident 
to publishing a new work, and ^diich was unfore- 
seen by US, the Schoolnuuter is behind its time this 
month, but we shall endeavor to be more prompt 
hereafter in issuing this monthly visitor, and we 
trust our readers, one and all, will pardon our 
delay. 

In the next number we shall insert more origi- 
nal matter, and shall do all in our power to please 
those who favor us with their aid. 

We shall send this number to all our former 
subscribers, trusting that it will please them so 
well that they will immediately remit us " the 
almighty dollar," for which we will try to return 
full value by forwarding the Schoolmaster for one 
year. For particulars in regard to terms, &c., see 
prospectus on secohd page of cover. 



An Unreooffnized Friend. 

OxjB friend C , who told the story of Dr. 

E *8 near-sighted mistake in our Janu- 
ary number, is at last himself caught. He was 
at a hotel in the City of Notions, and on 
seating himself at the table for breakfast, saw 
at his right, a little distance from him, a gentle- 
man whose face called up a '* faint recollection " 
of past acquaintanceship. So he bowed slightly. 

The other also bowed. Presently C thought 

the strange face was regarding him with interest, 
and he bowed more cordially. The other returned 

the compliment with great cordiality. C 

waited and watched the stranger's movements a 
few minutes and bowed once more, very low and 
oomplais^tly, and the stranger did the same. 

A friend was at his left, and C applied to 

him, as follows, in a whisper : 

** Who is that man at my right ? I think I 
have seen him before, but for my life I cannot 
tell where; and he has already bowed to me 
three times. Who can he be V* 

** That man yonder ?" said the left hand man. 
" Why I call that my old friend, and your best 

friend Mr. C . He is seen yonder in a looking- 

glass." 

No more was said, and the breakfast was sus- 
pended for a time, at least. 

C has ever since been qualified to criticise 

all things relating to sight-seeing. 



y Should the Trustees or Committees of our 
State wish to employ teachers for their Summer 
Schools, they will do well to apply to the Principal 
of the Normal School. 



Pbofessob D , of University, a good 

scholar and an excellent rhetorician, was often 
annoyed, in the class recitations, by loud stamp- 
ing from some of its members, in manifestation 
of their applause. The evil was not fully reme- 
died until one morning, in the silence which 
ensued after a tremendous plaudit, the Professor 
calmly remarked : ** Gentlemi^n, this is a display 
ot physical rather than of intellectual force.'* 

Whosever has heard Professor C before 

his class will recall many a happy illustration of 
a difficult theory in the most difficult of sciences, 
--chemistry. His illustrations of the xmpenetra- 
biUty and the indivisibility of an atom of matter 
I never saw surpassed. 

** Imagine," said he, ** an axe large enough 
and sharp enough to cleave the world at a single 
blow, and imagine this axe brought down, with 
tremendous force, upon an atom. Would it crctck 
itV* "No," was the answer from a fWly en- 
lightened mind.^ 

" Again," he continued, " suppose the sun and 
the earth to be perfect spheres, which, of course, 
touch each other only at a single point. Now, 
imagine a single atom placed upon the sun, and 
that the centrifugal force of the earth be de- 
stroyed, where would it go ?" " To the sun," 
was the reply. " Yes. Then let the earth, with 
all its force, strike right square, plump down 
upon the atom, would it crack the atom f" *< No," 
was the reply. 

No student, after such an illustration, could 
plead that he did not understand what was meant 
by indivisibility. 



Advertisements.— We have in this number 
many new advertisements, and teachers and 
school committees will find many valuable books 
advertised. 

We call attention to that of Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., who advertise Sargent's Standard Readers. 
These books have lately been introduced into 
some dozen towns in Rhode Island, and it would 
greatly promote uniformity to use them in all. 
They are certainly among the very best books of 
their kind. 



American Institute op Instruction. — ^The 
next annual meeting of this remarkable and very 
useful association will be holden in Manchester, 
N. H., about the third week in August. The 
programme of lectures and exercises has not yet 
been published ; but we know it will be very in- 
teresting and profitable. We advise all teachers 
to begin now to save money to pay their expenses 
of attending. 
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IntellUcent Goardiaxuihip. 

The fblloMng needs only the accompanying 
voice and action of Rev. "W. L., who is one of 
the parties to what he relates, to make it com- 
mend itself at once to the feelings of all who can 
nnderstand. 

In the town of P., Mass., there had heen a 
standing controversy in regard to the High 
School— one party contending for the study of 
the " dead languages/' and the other against 
that study in the school. At length the opposi- 
tion elected a school committee to carry out its 
views. 

Soon the parent of a scholar asked if his boy 
could be allowed to study astronomy in the 
schooL 

'*No, 8IB," said the chairman of the com- 
mittee. " No, SIR. We do not mean to have 
the "dead languages" taught in cub High 
School this year ; and your boy can't study any 
such nonsense as the astrology you talk about." 

The father had no more to offer. 



FtrTBXMTH Eefort of the Ministbt at 
Lasob in Pbotidence, by Rev. £. M. Stone, is 
one of those interesting and suggestive docu- 
ments that grow out of the efforts of the benevolent 
to mitigate the sufferings and increase the intel- 
ligence and virtues of the poor. It is worth 
attention. The kind Missionary has made over 
2,000 visits, decided on 2,543 applications for 
charity, expended in aids $^65 52, preached, 
conducted Sabbath school, fostered a sewing 
school, clothed and sent to the public schools 
253 children, and done other good works that he 
I could not name. We beg of our friends to help 
on this good cause. 



Alabama Educational Jouhnal. — ^We have 
received the second number of this neat paper, 
edited and published by William F. Perry, at 
Montgomery, Ala. We extend to it the right- 
hand of fellowship, and welcome its appearance 
as a good omen for the cause of education in our 
sister State. Its typographical appearance is 
excellent. It is printed by Barrett & Wimbash. 
Teims 01.00 per annum, in advance. 



Ret. G. a. Willakd, who often writes a 
word in the Sehoolmcutery has a first rate Family 
School at Warwick Neck, R. I. If any parent 
has a boy between the ages of 8 and 15 whom he 
wants well cared for, he cannot easily do better 
than to send to Rev. G. A. Willard, Warwick 
Xeck, for information as to terms, &c 



i SCHOOI. EXEBCISES. 
Dana P. Colbum, Editor. 

QuesUoxui used at the Bzamination of Oan- 
t, didates for admiaaion to the High Bohool, 
at Fitohburgh^ Maae. 

OEOOBAFHY. 

1. Name ten cities in the State of New York. 

2. What are the principal cities and towns in 
Maryland ? 

3. Mention eight cities and towns on the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

4. In what direction is Chicago from Boston ? 

5. What are the principal rivers in North 
Carolina ? 

6. In which of the United States are there no 
counties ? 

7. Which is higher above the level of the sea, 
the city of Washington or the city of Mexico ? 

8. What cities in the United States are about 
in the same latitude as Rome, in Italy ? 

9. What are the capitals of the following 
States, viz: Vermont, New Jersey, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Illinois ? 

10. What is the largest city in South America ? 

11. Do the principal rivers in South America 
flow into the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean, and 
how do you account for the fact ? 

12. Which is the largest river in Europe ? 

13. Name three rivers in Siberia. 

14. Is the greater part of Africa in North or 
South latitude ? 

15. What large islands lie on both sides of the 
equator ? 

16. Where are the Carpathian Mountains ? 

17. Where is Key West? 

18. Where is Singapore ? 

19. Where is the Isle of Man ? 

20. Through what waters would a vessel pass in 
going from Liverpool, Eng., to Bangkop, Slam. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. What is a participle ? 

2. Write a sentence containing the past tense 
of the verb " to hasten." 

3. Write a sentence containing the verb "to 
shine " in the present perfect tense, and a plural 
noun. 

4. Write a sentence containing the present par- 
ticiple of the verb " to permit." 

5. How can you tell what part of speech 
" that" is, in any sentence ? 

6. Give the principal parts of the verb ** to lie." 

7. What is the difference between the verbs 
" to sit " and " to set ? " 
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8. Exercise in parsing. 

" Thou hatt not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength and grftoe 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak,—- 
By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem 
Almost annihilated,— not a prince 
In all the proud old world beyond the deep, 
E'er wore his crown as loftily as he 
"Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced hhn. Nestled at his root 
Is beauty such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile. 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation, of the indwelling life, 
A visible token of the upholding love. 
That are the soul of this wide universe.*' 

1. Analyze the first sentence in the above lines. 

2. Mention the participles in the above lines. 

3. Mention the verbs. 

4. On what does " to speak ** depend ? 

5. What is the subject of " blooms ? " 

6. Parse "emanation." 

7. What is the antecedent of "that" in the 
last line ? 

8. Between what words does "by" in the fifth 
line, show the relation P 



A&ITHMETIC. 

1. What is the value of .765 of a mile ? 

13 1-3 16| 

2. Divide of 7 by — of 13J. 

164-19 121 

3. If 84 men in 16^ days can mow 69} acres 
of grass, in how many days will 96 men mow 22j| 
acres ? 

4. What is the interest of ^74.65, at six per 
cent, for 1 year, 7 months and 20 days ? 

6, If 18 bushels of com are worth 3 barrels of 
flour, and 4 barrels of flour are worth 6 cwt. of 
sugar, and 6 cwt. of sugar are worth 3 cwt. of 
coffee, how much coffee will be equal in value to 
86 bushels of corn ? 

6. A can do | of a piece of work in 9 days, 
B can do ]| of it in 4 days, and C can do } in 12 
days. In how many days can they do the whole 
by working together ? 

7. If an ounce of gold is worth |^18|, how many 
pounds of gold will be worth a million of dollars ? 

8. A merchant sold goods amounting to $1200. 
After discounting 5 per cent for a cash payment, 
he gained 25 per cent of the cost. What was 
the cost ? 

9. If 24 be subtracted from three times the 
square of a certain number, one half of the re- 
mainder will be 3,738. What is the number ? 



10. How many 3rards of carpeting, } of a yard 
wide, will be required to cover a floor 17il feet by 
22ifeet? 

11. By selling [flour at $9 a barrel, I gain 10 
per cent. For how much must I sell it to gain 16 
per cent i 

12. By selling flour at ^.60 a barrel, I gain 14 
per cent. What per cent shall I gain or lose by 
selling at ^.75 a barrel ? 

13. A young hare starts 40 rods before a grey- 
hound, and is not perceived by him till she has 
been running 40 seconds. The hare runs at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, and the hound at 18 
miles an hour. How long veill the hound be in 
overtaking the hare ? 

14. What is the greatest common divisor of 
372,704, and 964? 

15. For what sum must a note be drawn paya- 
ble in 6 months, in order that $400 may be ob- 
tained for it at the bank ? 

16. An army having been drawn up in the form 
of a square, there were 79 men over; but in at- 
tempting to increase each side of the square by 
one man, there were wanting 80 men to complete 
the square. What was the whole number of 
men in the army ? 



Annual Report of the School Committeb 
OF Boston, Mass., for 1856, is a document of 
more than usual interest. It discusses many top- 
ics in a philosophical and candid manner, and 
does not spare errors and abuses. It estimates 
the worth of school houses and estates at $1^602,- 
333 00. High Schools 3. Scholars 518 ; average 
495. Masters 3. Sub-masters 3. Ushers 6i. Fe- 
male Assistants 5 ; total 17. Grammar Schools 
17. Scholars 10,675 ; average 9,573. Masters 19. 
Sub-masters 12. Ushers 8. Female Assistants 
175 ; total 214. 

Primary School Districts 17. Scholars 12,585 ; 
average 10,047. Teachers 205. 

Totel, Teachers 436. Scholars 23,778. Ave- 
rage 20,115. Cost per average scholar $12 27.— 
Total cost of schools ^1,874 85. 



The New Hampshire Journal of Educa- 
tion has sent its second number to our table. 
We do shake hands with it very heartily. It is 
just what is needed, and if the same editor re- 
mains in the chair it will most assuredly be worth 
msre than its cost to any teacher. 



The Teachers of Iowa have established a very 
creditable periodical called The Voice op Iowa. 
It is printed at Cedar Bapids, and the second 
number is spicy and entertaining. We heartily 
bid it God speed. It will do good. 
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OUB BOOK TABIiE. 

Vivia; the Secbet op Power. By Mrs. 
E. D. £. N. Southworth. Complete, in one 
large duocdecimo volume, neatly bound in cloth 
Ibr 9L25, or in two Tolumes, paper covers, for 
^1.00. All of Mrs. Southworth's writings have 
been eagerly sought after by the reading public, 
and this» her last, and we think decidedly the 
best work Arom her pen, will add new laurels to 
here already world-wide fame. When one takes 
up this work, they will not wish to lay it down 
until they have read the last chapter ; a lively 

; interest commences with the first page and is 
kept alive to the close of the volume. All will 
arise from the perusal of this book feeling that 

. they are wiser, and better able to go forth to 
fight in the ** battle of life," using as their armor 
her " Secret of Power." 

The Bobdeb Roter. By Emerson Bennett. 

i Complete, in two large duodecimo volumes neatly 
bound in paper cover, $1.00. The scene of the 
Border Rover is laid in Kansas, beginning at 
Independence, Missouri, and extending all over 

i the plains or prairies to the Rocky Mountains. 
It is a thrilling tale, full of adventure and hair- 
breadth escapes. A celebrated critic, speaking 
of the author, says: ** His reputation is the 
common property of all lovers of the noble 
maxims which he inculcates, the morality which 
he teaches, and the virtue which he adorns in a 
style at once the purest, and the most fasdnat- 

Copies of either the above works will be sent 
to any one to any part of the United St&tes, Jree 
qf pottage, on remitting the price in a letter to 
the publisher, T. B. Peterson, No. 102 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 



Report of the Board op Education op 
Cleveland, Ohio. The public school system of 
Cleveland has been in operation 19 years, and it 
now embraces 2 High, 8 Grammar, 20 Intermedi- 
ate and 31 Primary Schools. Number of children 
between the ages of 5 and 21, 12,947 * in schools 
4,722; male teachers 14; females 61, total 75; 
average pupils to each teacher 67 ; salaries from 
^50 to 1^1300 ; current expenses of schools |^34,- 
615 78, being $7 -33 a scholar. Total expense for 
all school purposes $65,250 40. The average at- 
tendance was 89J$ per cent. 

Mr. Freeze's Report of the Superintendent is as 
is usual an able document. It is worth quoting, 
and we shall give extracts at some time. 

We shall also give some extracts from the Re- 
port of Public Schools in Rhode Island, which, 
with its tables, is a document of 108 pages. 



Second Annual Report of the Births,. 
Marriages and Deaths, in the City op Prov- 
idence. Dec. 31, 1856. By Edwin M. Snow, M. 
D., City Registrar. This document of 34 pages 
embodies a large amount of valuable information, 
collected by the very industrious and .able Regis- 
trar, Dr. Snow. He has done a good thing, and 
ought to have the thanks of all men for it. 

" The records show 1,675 births, 656 marriages, 
and 1,065 deaths." 

The good Doctor contrives to find a little fun in 
his work. He says, ** During the past year the 
color of one child was reported as "brown;" 
another as " Sambo color ;" the condition of re- 
ported as ''poor"— the parentage of one was 
given, " father 36, mother 34 ;" and the parentage 
of another ''jarmon;" and of another, '* father 
inglish, mother iris ;" the sex of one was reported 
as " presbyterian ;" the disease of one was given 
as "wakcly when bom;" and of another as 
" disentary." 

A vast deal of information is in this book, which 
will pay for reading. 



Morals for the Young ; or. Good Prin- 
ciples Instilling Wisdom. By Emma Willard. 
New York : A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 and 53 John 
street. This is a very excellent book for the 
young, by a very celebrated teacher. It contains 
very much good instruction, partly didactic, partly 
allegorical and partly narrative. It is what it 
professes, a book of principles, and if read by 
youth, could not fail to make them more thought- 
ful and wiser. There are many parents and 
teachers who might profit by it. It is really a 
good religious book, also, and might be used in 
Sunday schools and in families. We hope to 
hear that it has had a very wide circulation. 
The directions to teachers are admirable, and 
are worth more than ten times the price of it. 



The Complete Spelling Book. By Daniel 
Leach, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. 
I. H. Cowperthwaite & Co., Philadelphia, 1857. 
This is the title of a very good book for the use of 
common schools. The author is both a practical 
teacher and an efficient superintendent of schools, 
and he has made a Spelling Book which is a very 
valuable addition to the school-book literature of 
the day. It docs not profess to any great origi- 
nality, nor to advocate any new hobbies. Yet we 
think it will be found to be an improvement on 
all the plans of the day for teaching spelling — 
that first and foremost of all scholarly attain- 
ments, and the most neglected of them all. Why 
do not all teachers and school visitors pay more 
attention to this great matter ? 
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Treatise on Exolish Punctuation; de- 
signed for Letter-writers, Authors, Printers and 
Correctors of the Press; and for the use of 
Schools and Academies. By John Wilson. 
Crosby, Nichols & Company, Publishers. The art 
of Punctuation is to the author what accent is to 
the musician, and, we had almost said, what the 
art of light and shade is to the painter. No 
written composition can couTey the true meaning 
of the writer unless it is correctly punctuated ; 
and by carelessness, in this respect, he not only 
does himself and his ideas a -violence, but he 
oftentimes abuses the good nature if not the 
mind of his reader. The absence of a comma 
will often lead the reader to an entire misappre- 
hension of a whole paragraph, while a misplaced 
one will sometimes destroy the sense of an other- 
wise finely turned period. Abner Kneeland, if 
we mistake not, was imprisoned for blasphemy, 
which turned only upon the misplacement of a 
comma. Such, at least, is the belief of his friends, 
and such most likely was the fact. 

We will remember when the only rules for 
Punctuation within the reach of common-school 
students, were to be found occupying a single 
page in the back part of Webster's Spelling- 
Book — and aueh rules ! A comma was the repre- 
sentative of a pftuse (the voice being " kept up") 
long enough to count one ; a semicolon, a pause 
of twice, and a colon of thrice that length. A 
period was intended to represent a full stop, a 
falling of the voice, and the close of the sentence. 

A great want of something better — something 
to make this branch of literary science a success- 
ful study for adults, instead of a useless one for 
lisping childhood — ^has long been felt. A treatise 
has long been wanted that might be adopted as a 
standard for authors and corrector of the press, 
that should establish a code of laws and lay down, 
if possible, fixed principles whereby greater uni- 
formity might be arrived at in the puncuation of 
all written compositions, and at the same time 
be well adapted to the wants of schools and 
academies. 

Illustrative of the want of uniformity in punc- 
tuation, which is perhaps greater than many are 
aware of, we have in our mind, as we write, /our 
different methods of punctuating the first line in 
Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church-yard," 
which we have met with in as many different col- 
lections : 

The curfew tolls,— the knell of parting day ; 
The corfew tolls : the knell of partin|f day ; 
The curfew tolls, the knell of parting day ; 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The very work so needed to snpply these wants 
has been furnished at last in this Treatise, the 



title and design of which head this notice. Con- 
sidering the perfection to which the author has 
brought this, is the most wonderful thing in it. 
We cannot imagine a question that would possi- 
bly arise in the mind of a young writer, to which 
he may not find a perspicuous answer, with ex- 
amples to match ; and the young person who is 
likely ever to write a letter, or other piece of 
composition, must be a genius indeed, if he can 
afford to be without this valuable guide. It will 
not be long, we apprehend, before this work will 
be the received authority among writers of all 
grades. 

The same publishers also offer an abridgement, 
adapted to younger minds, which, we have no 
doubt, will become as popular as the larger work. 



Neighbor Jackwood. By Paul Creyton. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. This book 
adds new lustre to the author's name, which yet 
is destined to stand high in the annals of Ameri- 
can literature. In Neighbor Jackwood we find 
human nature portrayed in life-like colors, and 
there is a fascinating charm that lurks through 
the whole volume, which gently leads the reader 
on until the last page is reached. We advise all 
our readers to get this work and read it for them- 
selves, and our word for it, they will never regret 
the purchase. 



The American Institute op Instruction ha« 
printed, at Ticknor & Fields, in Boston, the Intro- 
ductory Lecture at its Annual Meeting in Spring- 
field, Mass., August 19, 1856. The lecture urges 
the necessity of giving a very liberal education to 
all children, in order to prepare them for the ex- 
citing times and arduous, conflicting controversies 
soon to come upon us. It is very able, and wor- 
thy perusal and practice. 



The Sixth Annual Report op the Provi- 
dence Reform School, for 1866, is before us. — 
The Principal's report is able and valuable. The 
whole number connected with the school has been, 
boys 392, girls 87, total 479. Admitted last year 
61 boys, 26 girls. Discharged 293 boys, 43 girls. 
Remaining, 99 boys, 44 girls. Three have died 
during the year. Eleazer Cushman is Principal. 



Journal de L'Instruction Pudlique, Mon- 
treal, (Bas-Canada,) is the title of a new publica- 
tion by our neighbors in Lower Canada. It is in 
the French language, and is under the charge of 
the Bureau of Public Instruction. If the other 
numbers are as able as this first one it cannot fail 
to do a good work. We shall greet ii with in- 
terest. 
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The Kngllwh Iiftngnnge. 

** Ah who can hope bii line should long 
LWe in a daily-changing tongue ? 
We write in nod ; our language grows, 
And, as the tide, our work o'erflows." 

In closing the first division of the present 
paper it was determined that another and 
oonclading numher would be devoted to a 
consideration of the best means of cultivating 
an acquaintance with the English language ; 
the danger of corruption to which it is ex- 
posed from innovation ; with some allusion to 
British criticism upon the manner in which 
the English language is written and spoken 
in America ; and an examination of its future 
prospects, in regard to its prevalence and ex- 
tension. In reference to the first branch of 
the subject, we may remark, that undoubtedly 
the first place is to be assigned to a careful 
perusal of the best authors, with a special 
attention to their peculiar turns of thought, 
and modes of expression. A good style, like 
good manners, must be formed by frequenting 
good company, not for the purpose of imitat- 
ing any particular individmd, but of catching 
the nameless graces of all. A correct taste in 
regard to fine writing can only be formed, 
like taste in the fine arts, by the careful in- 
spection of good models. Different writers 
. have diffierent excellencies; and he who would 
"■ form a correct taste and a good style, must 
not confine his attention to a few favorite 
authors ; but must suffer his mind to roam, 
somewhat at large, over the fields of English 
litaatiue* 



A frequent reference to a standard diction- 
ary, in connexion with extensive reading, is 
also of great importance, in order to the main- 
tenance of purity and propriety of composition. 
Without such a help, always at hand, and 
frequently resorted to, there arc few persons 
who would not be in danger of using unau- 
thorized words, or of giving to legitimate 
words an unauthorized meaning. 

In selecting a dictionary as a standard, great 
judgment and discretion should he exercised. 
Johnson's dictionary, with its latest improve- 
ments, particularly his quarto, possesses many 
advantages over any others which have ever 
been written. The idea of supporting and 
illustrating the meaning of words by quota- 
tions from distingtiished authors, was a pecu- 
liarly happy conception ; and this feature in 
Johnson's dictionary "^Hl be highly valued by 
every critical scholar. The meaning of words 
is more accurately ascertained by inspecting 
the manner in which they have been used by 
good authors, than it can possibly be from 
any definition. The authority of some authors 
is superior to that of others ; and a means is 
afforded by this dictionary for distinguishing 
between words of modem use, and those 
which must be considered as weU nigh obso- 
lete. 

Next to a careful perusel of the best classi- 
cal English writers, vrith the aid of a good 
dictionary, the greatest help to a thorough 
acquaintance with the English will be found 
in a knowledge of the Latin language. The 
English has derived more words from the 
Latin, than from all other foreign sources ; 
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and these words are some of the most expres- 
sive and forcible in the language. The Latin 
language possesses peculiar advantages as an 
expositior of the English. The words which 
have been derived from the French, have been 
taken with little change of form ; and to trace 
them back to their source, furnishes little or 
no clue to their meaning. It is not so with 
words derived from the Latin. Those words 
which are simple in the English, are often 
compound in the Latin, and the simple Latin 
words of which they are compounded, often 
ftimish the best interpretation of the English 
word which has been derived from them. 

To give a few examples : what better defi- 
nition can be given of circumambient, than is 
derived from the Latin words, ambio, to en- 
compass, circum, around; of circumjacent, 
than Jctcio to lie, circtim, around ; of suburbs, 
than «u6, around, urhs, the city ; of circumlo- 
cution, than loquor, to speak, circum^ around ; 
of omniscient, than omM»>, all, veto, to know ; 
of consanguinity, than am, together, sanguinis, 
from sanguis f blood ; of pusillanimity, than 
pusillus, weak, animus, soul, or mind ; of 
retrospect, than retro, backward, and specto, 
to view ? The same is true in hundreds of 
cases. And even where the Latin word is not 
a compound, it will furnish a clue to the 
primary meaning of the English word which 
has been derived from any other source. To 
the Latin scholar, the words in the English 
which have been derived from the Latin, have 
a peculiar precision and force, since they thus 
become their own interpreters ; and in his 
knowledge of the Latin, he carries around 
with him, at all times, a most convenient 
portable dictionary. 

The Greek language, also, from which many 
valuable English words have been derived, 
possesses, to a great degree, the same advan- 
tages as the Latin-, and is highly worthy of 
the attention of the English scholar. If the 
same attention were bestowed upon this lan- 
guage which is extensively given to the French, 
many young ladies might learn to read with 
facility the New Testament in the original 
language. They would thus not only be able 
to understand the criticisms on the original 
Scriptures, which they will frequently meet 
with, and be able to form a judgment of their 
correctness, and would become acquainted 



with the most beautiful language of antiquity, 
but they would furnish themselves yAih. a 
valuable means of an extended acquaintance 
with their own rich tongue. Lady Jane Grey, 
in whom the Christian may glory, and of 
whom, if pride were ever admissible, every 
female might be proud, who, at the early age 
of seventeen, was cut down by the hand of 
violence, ivas familiarly acquainted with this 
language. The New Testament was a part of 
her daily reading ; and she generally read it 
in the original Greek, and with the same fa- 
cility with which she read the English. 

The French deserves only the third place 
among foreign languages, as an auxiliary to 
English literature. It is a help, however, 
which is by no means to be contemned ; for 
the English is indebted to it for many of its 
words, and the French has receieved a high 
degree of cultivation by the labors of many 
distinguished scholars, and embodies much 
valuable literature and science. 

Languages, like nations, have had their rise, 
their glory, and their decline. The sun of 
English literature has risen in peculiar bright- 
ness, has ascended the heavens in majesty, 
and is shedding its meridian splendor on the 
world. Who would not ;:egret to behold it 
descending toward the horizon, even though 
it shotild scatter brilliancy over a hemisphere 
in its setting glory } It is interesting to in- 
quire what are the dangers of corruption to 
which the English language is exposed, and 
how they may be avoided. 

The greatest danger of corruption to which 
it is exposed is innovation. In the earliei 
state of a language, when it is progressing ix 
improvement by the labors of genius and taste, 
innovation is the prime source of its advance- 
ment. But when a language has received thi 
finishing touch of improvement, and becom< 
substantially settled, innovation is to b* 
steadily frowned upon. With the models o 
Grecian sculpture and architecture before him 
where is the artist who will pretend that ex 
ceUence is to be attained in these fine arts b; 
innovation, and not by imitation ? There i 
nothing more beautiful than simple beaut 
itself. The Italians attempted to improve th 
Corinthian, the most elegant order of Orecia: 
architecture, by combining the beauties of th 
Ionic and of the Corinthian ; but in the judi| 
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ment of all good taate, they marred what it 
was their purpose to adorn. 

When a language becomes substantially 
settled, innovation must be considered a kind 
of literary treason. A language becomes 
settled when no authors may be expected to 
arise in it, more distinguished than those who 
haye already arisen. In this view of the sub- 
ject, must not the English language be con- 

I sidered as settled ? When will more Illustrious 
authors arise, than those who have already 
shed a glory on EngUsh literature ? 

There is, indeed, cheering proof that the 
English language is not on the decline. The 
later writers in every department of literature 
and science are not inferior to their predeces- 
sors. Campbell, and Rogers, and Montgomery, 
and Scott, and Byron, and many others, have 
adorned the fields of poetry. Reed, Stewart, 
and Brown, are scarcely inferior to Locke in 

, metaphysical authorship. Webster, as a lexi- 
cographer, is no unworthy successor of the 
illustrious Johnson. If natural philosophy 
and physical astronomy have made little ad- 

' vancemcnt since the time of Newton, other 
departments of physical science, and particu- 
larly chemistry, have been signally advanced ; 

! and the latter has been beautifully illustrated 

! by Sir Humphrey Davy, and a multitude of 

[ others. In fictitious writing, no former au- 
thor, for beauty of decription and elegance of 
language, will bear a comparison with Sir 
Walter Scott. And for a pure, classical, and 

' elegant style, nothing in the whole range of 
the English classics will surpass that of Wash- 

, ington Irving, the American. Theology has 

been elegantly as well as forcibly illustrated 

by Blair and Campbell, Porteus and Dwight. 

The progress of science, among those who 

speak and write the EngUsh language, is un- 

; doubtedly onward. New discoveries arc 
making, and new terms will be reqidred to 

; express them. But, with this exception, in- 
\ novation is the bane of the English language. 
New words which are unnecessary only encum- 
ber a language, and increase the difficulty of 
learning and of writing it. To borrow the 

• aimilitude of an elegant author, ** Of what use 
is it to introduce foreigners for the defence of 
a country, when its native dtkens are abun- 
dantly auffident for its protection V Language 
is the common property of those who speak 



and who write it ; and it is of great conse- 
quence that they use the same words, and in 
the same senses, and even that they write 
them with the same orthography. No single 
man, and no small body of men, have a right 
to interfere with the common property of all. 
It has required the labor of ages to bring the 
English language to its present perfection and 
uniformity ; and he who attempts, by bold 
innovations, to trespass upon its laws, and to 
break up its foundations, should be regarded 
as the foe of EngUsh Uterature. 

This subject addresses itself with peculiar 
force to American writers. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that the EngUsh language is 
more correctly spoken by the great body of 
the people of the United States than by those 
of Great Britain, it is also to be confessed, 
that American writers are less distinguished 
for their purity of style than English scholars. 
While the eloquence of the American Congress 
is fuUy equal to that of the British Parliament, 
and American statesmen may claim, without 
arrogance, to be the instructors of the world 
in political science ; while American divines 
have a pathos and force which can scarcely be 
found on the other side of the Atlantic ; whUe 
medical writers have risen in the United 
States, on whom the coUected learning of 
Qreat Britain has conferred the highest Uterary 
honors ; while American poets and miscellane- 
ous writers have commanded wide transat- 
lantic approbation; it is stUl true, that 
elegance of style is not a prominent charac- 
teristic of American writers. It is from those 
who make Uterature and authorship a pro- 
fession, that we are principally to expect a 
careful attention to the niceties of language. 
Such characters are not often to be found in 
the United States. This circumstance is not 
to be attributed to a poverty of genius, nor to 
a destitution of knowledge, but to the peculiar 
condition of the country. 

To aU that is old and aU that is new in 
British Uterature and science, the American 
pubUc has an easy access. Book-seUers can 
obtain and print these works without the ex- 
pense of paying for a copy-right, and they can 
therefore poorly afford to be patrons of Ame- 
rican Uterature. Authorship in the United 
States, with the exception of the department 
of Bchool-Uterature, has generally been a poor 
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tirade. Dr^-SToah Webster has received more 
from the avails of his spelling-book, the work 
of a year's employment in early life, in the 
midst of other avocations, than he can ever 
expect to receive from the avails of his great 
dictionary, the learned effort of no small part 
of a long and laborious life. Other employ- 
ments have held out the prospect of wealth 
and of fame, which literature has been unable 
to present. The consequence has been, that 
comparatively few authors have arisen in the 
United States to adorn English literature, and 
to cultivate the refinements of the English 
language* A carelessness m regard to the use 
of words, as to purity and propriety, has been 
the inevitable result. The octavo volume by 
John Pickering, of Salem, a disting^shed 
American scholar, the object of which is to 
detail the words which have been used by 
American writers which are not sanctioned by 
good authority* presents a formidable host of 
intruders, that have invaded the purity of the 
English language, and that are to be driven 
from the country by the combined exertions 
of American scholars. 

Dr. Noah Webster is one of the few men in 
the United States, who have made literature a 
profession; and in one department he has 
attained to distinguished eminence. His 
name is not to be mentioned but with respect ; 
yet he has attempted innovations in the lan- 
guage, which the literary public have refrised 
to sanction. In early life, he started with the 
idea of spelling the language as it is pro- 
nounced, and published an octavo volume, 
consisting of dissertations on the EngUsh 
language, which was written in this manner. 
That work is a literary curiosity. He who 
has fallen upon it for the first time, may have 
coi^ecturcd, for the moment, that it was 
Dutch, or some other foreign language ; but 
would hardly have thought that it was none 
other than his mother tongue. This experi- 
ment failed ; but the author of it was not 
discomfited. In subsequent publications he 
attempted minor alterations ; and as a proof 
of the absurdity of the scheme, he sometimes 
spelled the same word differently in different 
parts of the same volume. These alterations 
were not adopted by the literary public. In 
the publication of his great dictionary. Dr. 
Webster has opened a powerftil battery for 



the defence of his favorite scheme. This work, 
while it undoubtedly possesses great merit, 
and is probably the most learned etymological 
dictionary in the language, contains many 
innovations in orthography, and in some 
other respects, which it is believed will never 
be sanctioned by the great body of scholars in 
Great Britain or America ; and if they are 
not expunged from the work by some friendly 
hand after his death, (for he would not pro- 
bably suffer it to be done during his life,) 
they will prevent it from becoming an author- 
itative standard of the language. 

On no subject is American scholarship more 
vulnerable by British critics, than in regard 
to purity and propriety .of language, and on 
none have their animadversions been more 
unsparing. Even if they were actuated only 
by jealousy and rivalship, it would be wise to 
listen to their remarks. The maxim should 
be adopted, 

** Fas est ab hoste doceri t'* 

but the language in which their criticism is 
expressed, as well as other circumstances, 
often forbids the idea that they are chiefly 
governed by such unworthy motives. The 
following extracts from some of their best 
reviews, may be considered as expressing the 
general sense of the literary public in Great 
Britain on this subject. 

The British Critic {or February, 1810, in a 
review of Bancroft's life of Washington, says : 
" In the style we observe with regert, rather 
than astonishment, the introduction of several 
new words, or old words in a new aense ; a 
deviation from the rules of the English lan- 
guage, which if it continues to be practised 
by good writers in America, will introduce 
confusion into the medium of intercourse, and 
render it a subject of regpiet that the people of 
that continent should not have an entirely 
separate language as well as government of 
their own. Instances occtir in almost every 
page." The same Review, in April, 1808, in 
its account of Marshall's life of Waahington^ 
says : " In the writings of the Americans, we 
have discovered deviations from the purity of 
the English idiom, which we have been more 
disposed to censure than to wonder at. The 
common speech of the United States has de- 
parted Tery considerably from the standard 
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Adopted in England ; and in this case it is 
not to be expected that writers, hoTrercr cau- 
tiousy will maintain a strict piirity. Mr. 
Marshall deviates occasionally, but not 
grossly." 

I The Ecledrie Review for August, 1813, in 
noticing the Sketches of Louisiana, by Major 
A. Stoddard, remarks : " For an American, 
the composition is tolerable ; but the Major 
bas a good share of those words and phrases 
"Which his literary countrymen must, however 
reluctantly, relinquish, before they wiU rank 
with good writers. The standard is fixed, 
unless it were possible to consign to oblivion 
the assemblage of those great authors on 
* whose account the Americans themselves are 
to feel a complacency in their language to the 
latest aces." 

The Edinburgh Review for October, 1804, 
has the following remarks : <* If the men of 
birth and education in that other England, 
which they are building up in the West, wiU 
not diligently ttudy the great authors, who 
purified and fixed the language of our com- 
mon forefiathers, we must soon loose the only 
badge that is stiU worn of our consanguinity." 
The same reviewers, in their remarks on 
Marshall's and Ramsey's Life of Washington, 
observe : ** Li these volumes we have found a 
great many worde and phrases, which English 
criticism refuses to acknowledge. America 
has thrown off the yoke of the British nation, 
but she would do well for some time to take 
the laws of composition from the Addisons, 
the Swifts, aftd the Robertsons of her ancient 
Wvereign. These remarks, however, are not 
dictated by any paltry feelings of jealousy or 
pride. We glory in the diffusion of our lan- 
guage over a new world, where we hope it is 
yet destined to collect new triumphs ; and in 
the brilliant perspective of American greatness, 
^re see only pleasing images of associated 
prosperity and glory of the land in which we 
JKve." 

I The writer can hardly forbear to interrupt 
Ithe course of these quotations, by contrasting 
,the above generous professions with a con- 
rtemptuoos article in this same review, on 
American authors. The reviewer says : 
"They have had one D wight, whose baptis- 
; mal name was Timothy, who wrote a book of 
I poems." A work on Theology, by this same 



Dwight, « whose name was Timothy," has 
since been published, which has had a more 
extensive circulation, and been in higher esti- 
mation in their own island, than any work on 
a similar subject by a native author. Five 
sets of stereotype plates, in different parts of 
the kingdom, were at the same time throwing 
them off, at a rapid rate, to meet the public- 
demand. «* Nor," says a critic of their own, 
«* is the reputation of the work likely to be 
ephemeral. It is evidently the production of 
one of the master-spirits of the Christian 
church." 

But let us turn from these foreign critics, 
to an authority less liable to suspicion. I 
refer to Doctor Withcrspoon, the learned 
President of Princeton College. He was a 
scholar and a writer of no mean rank, before 
he came to America ; and was prepared, by 
his long residence in the United States, to 
make correct observations on this subject, and 
wotdd be better qualified to detect departures 
frx)m the English idiom in American writers 
and speakers than a native citizen. Let it 
not be imagined that his remarks were the 
offspring of prejudice. A man who magnani- 
mously breasted the storm of the revolution, 
and fearlessly set his name to the Declaration 
of Independence, is not to be suspected of 
being the foe of American literature. He 
says : « I shall also admit, though with some 
hesitation, that gentlemen and scholars in 
Great Britain speak as much with the vulgar 
in common chit chat, as persons of the same 
class do in America ; but there is a remarkable 
difference in their public and solemn dis- 
courses. I have heard in this country, in the 
Senate, at the bar, and from the pulpit, and 
see daily in the dissertations from the press, 
errors in grammar, improprieties and vulgar- 
isms, which hardly any persons of the same 
class in point of rank and literature would 
have fallen into in Great Britain.' * In connexion 
with this quotation, it ought, however, to be 
observed, that literature has made signal ad- 
vances in the United States, since the time of 
Witherspoon. 

These remarks, while they should stimulate 
American scholars to the diligent cxdtivation 
of the English language, and to the formation 
of a pure and elegant style, should by no 
means be suffered to produce despondency*. 
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trade. Dr^^oah Webster has received more 
from the avails of his spelling-book, the work 
of a year's employment in early life, in the 
midst of other avocations, than he can ever 
expect to receive from the avails of his great 
dictionary, the learned effort of no small part 
of a long and laborious life. Other employ- 
ments have held out the prospect of wealth 
and of fame, which literature has been unable 
to present. The consequence has been, that 
comparatively few authors have arisen in the 
United States to adorn English literature, and 
to cultivate the refinements of the English 
language* A carelessness in regard to the use 
of words, as to purity and propriety, has been 
the inevitable result. The octavo volume by 
John Pickering, of Salem, a distinguished 
American scholar, the object of which is to 
detail the words which have been used by 
American writers which are not sanctioned by 
good authority, presents a formidable host of 
intruders, that have invaded the purity of the 
English language, and that are to be driven 
from the country by the combined exertions 
of American scholars. 

Dr. Noah "Webster is one of the few men in 
the United States, who have made literature a 
profession; and in one department he has 
attained to distinguished eminence. His 
name is not to be mentioned but with respect ; 
yet he has attempted innovations in the lan- 
guage, which the literary public have refused 
to sanction. In early life, he started with the 
idea of spelling the language as it is pro- 
nounced, and published an octavo volume, 
consisting of dissertations on the English 
language, which was written in this manner. 
That work is a literary curiosity. He who 
has fallen upon it for the first time, may have 
conjectured, for the moment, that it was 
Dutch, or some other foreign language ; but 
would hardly have thought that it was none 
other than his mother tongue. This experi- 
ment failed ; but the author of it was not 
discomfited. In subsequent publications he 
attempted minor alterations ; and as a i»oof 
of the absurdity of the scheme, he sometimes 
spelled the same word differently in different 
parts of the same volume. These alterations 
were not adopted by the literary public In 
the publication of his great dictionary. Dr. 
Webster has opened a powerf^ battery for 



the defence of his favorite scheme. This work, 
while it imdoubtedly possesses great merit, 
and is probably the most learned et3nnologicaI 
dictionary in the language, contains many 
innovations in orthography, and in some 
other respects, which it is believed will never 
be sanctioned by the great body of scholars in 
Great Britain or America ; and if they arc 
not expunged from the work by some friendly 
hand after his death, (for he would not pro- 
bably suffer it to be done during his life,) 
they will prevent it from becoming an author- 
itative standard of the language. 

On no subject is American scholarship more 
vulnerable by British critics, than in regard 
to ptirity and propriety .of language, and on 
none have their animadversions been more 
unsparing. Even if they were actuated only 
by jealousy and rivalship, it would be wise to 
listen to their remarks. The maxim should 
be adopted, 

" Fm est ab hoste doceri i'* 



but the language in which their criticism is 
expressed, as well as other circumstances, 
often forbids the idea that they are chiefly 
governed by such unworthy motives. The 
following extracts from some of their best 
reviews, may be considered as expressing the 
general sense of the literary public in Great 
Britain on this subject. 

The BritUh Critic for February, 1810, in a 
review of Bancroft's Life of Washington, says : 
«« In the style we observe with regert, rather 
than astonishment, the introduction of several 
n0to words, or old words in a new sense; a 
deviation from the rules of the English lan- 
guage, which if it continues to be practised 
by good writers in America, will introduce 
confusion into the medium of intercourse, and 
render it a subject of regret that the people of 
that continent should not have an entirely 
separate language as well as government of 
their own. Instances occur in almost every 
page." The same Review, in April, 1808, in 
its account of Marshall's life of Washington, 
says : " In the writings of the Americans, wc 
have discovered deviations from the purity of j 
the English idiom, which we have been more ) 
disposed to censure than to wonder at. The 
common speech of the United States has de- 
parted Tery considerably from the standard 
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adopted in England ; and in this case it is 
not to be expected that writers, howeycr eau- 
tionsy will maintain a strict purity. Mr. 
Marshall dcyiates occasionally, but not 
grossly." 

The Ecledrie Review for August, 1813, in 
noticing the Sketches of Louisiana, by Major 
A. Stoddard, remarks : '< For an American, 
the composition is tolerable ; but the Major 
has a good share of those words and phrases 
which his literary countrymen must, however 
reluctantly, relinquish, before they wiU rank 
with good writers. The standard is fixed, 
unless it were possible to consign to oblivion 
the assemblage of those great authors on 
whose account the Americans themselves are 
to feel a complacency in their language to the 
latest aires." 

The Edinburgh Review for October, 1804, 
has the following remarks : <' If the men of 
birth and education in that other England, 
which they are building up in the West, will 
not diligently ttudy the great authors, who 
purified and fixed the language of our com- 
mon forefathers, we must soon loose the only 
badge that is stiU worn of our consanguinity." 
The same reviewers, in their remarks on 
Marshall's and Ramsey's Life of Washington, 
obsorre : *• In these volumes we have found a 
great many words and phrasee, which English 
criticism refuses to acknowledge. America 
has thrown off the yoke of the British nation, 
but she would do well for some time to take 
the laws of composition from the Addisons, 
the Swifts, Bikd the Kobertsons of her ancient 
sovereign. These remarks, however, are not 
dictated by any paltry feelings of jealousy or 
pride. We glory in the difiusion of our lan- 
guage over a new world, where we hope it is 
^et destined to collect new triumphs ; and in 
he brilliant perspective of American greatness, 

f^ see only pleasing images of associated 
isperity and glory of the land in which we 
e." 

The writer can hardly forbear to interrupt 
the course of these quotations, by contrastmg 
:he above generous professions with a con- 
temptuous article in this same review, on 
imcrican authors. The reviewer says : 
'*Thcy have had one D wight, whose baptis- 
BUl name was Timothy, who wrote a book of 
poems." A irork on Theology, by this same 



Dwight, ** whose name was Timothy," has 
since been published, which has had a more 
extensive circulation, and been in higher esti- 
mation in their own island, than any work on 
a similar subject by a native author. Five 
sets of stereotype plates, in different parts of 
the kingdom, were at the same time throwing 
them off, at a rapid rate, to meet the public- 
demand. •* Nor," says a critic of their own, 
•« is the reputation of the work likely to be 
ephemeral. It is evidently the production of 
one of the master-spirits of the Christian 
church." 

But let us turn from these foreign critics, 
to an authority less liable to suspicion. I 
refer to Doctor Withcrspoon, the learned 
President of Princeton College. He was a 
scholar and a writer of no mean rank, before 
he came to America ; and was prepared, by 
his long residence in the United States, to 
make correct observations on this subject, and 
would be better qualified to detect departures 
frt)m the English idiom in American writers 
and speakers than a native citizen. Let it 
not be imagined that his remarks were the 
offspring of prejudice. A man who magnani- 
mously breasted the storm of the revolution, 
and fearlessly set his name to the Declaration 
of Independence, is not to be suspected of 
being the foe of American literature. He 
sa3r8 : <* I shall also admit, though with some 
hesitation, that gentlemen and scholars in 
Great Britain speak as much with the vulgar 
in common chit chat, as x>ersons of the same 
class do in America ; but there is a remarkable 
difference in their public and solemn dis- 
courses. I have heard in this country, in the 
Senate, at the bar, and from the pulpit, and 
see daily in the dissertations from the press, 
errors in grammar, improprieties and vulgar- 
isms, which hardly any persons of the same 
class in point of rank and literature would 
have fallen into in Great Britain.' ' In connexion 
with this quotation, it ought, however, to be 
observed, that literature has made signal ad- 
vances in the United States, since the time of 
Witherspoon. 

These remarks, while they should stimulate 
American scholars to the diligent cxdtivation 
of the English language, and to the formation 
of a pure and elegant style, should by no 
means be suffered to produce despondency- 
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After all reasonable abatements are made, 
it is atill true that American literature, from 
the planting of the first foot on the rock of 
Plymouth to the present time, has never been 
contemptible, and has been regularly and 
gradually advancing in respectability. The 
first fathers of New England were many of 
them from among the literati of the mother 
country ; and in less than twenty years from 
the time that the first tree was felled, and the 
first log hut was erected in the wilderness, 
Cambridge College was founded. From the 
earliest times, America has had her Fellows 
of the Royal Society of London, an honor 
which has been bestowed on provincialists 
and foreigners with no imsparing hand. 

The United States are beginning to pay the 
literary debt which they owe to the mother 
country, and may yet become a main pillar in 
the support of the Fjiglish language. When 
the sun in the heavens is approaching to his 
setting to the i^abitants of Great Britain, he 
is shedding his meridian splendor on the west- 
ern world. And perhaps when the sun of litera- 
ture and science in England may be hastening 
to its going down, it may be shedding on the 
people of the United States the broad efful- 
gence of its noon-tide glory. Such an event, 
however, is neither to be desired, nor to be 
confidently expected. The greater probability 
is, that both nations, at a future period, will 
run an equal race of literary distinction. 

A servile imitation of distinguished writers, 
who amidst great excellencies have prominent 
defects, is another source of danger to the 
purity and beauty of the English language. 
An eminent writer oecasionally arises, whose 
majesty of thought and splendor of diction 
attract a general admiration, and whose dis- 
tinguished excellencies throw a mantle ove^ 
his minor defects. It reqidres great judgment 
and taste to separate the excellencies from the 
defects of such a writer ; a judgment and 
taste which are not always possessed and ex- 
ercised. Such writers are sure to have m&xty 
imitators. Such an author, among others, is 
Chalmers. While the greatness of his thoughts 
and the splendor of his imagery attract uni- 
versal admiration, he is far from being a good 
model of style. Many a youthful theologian, 
after he has interlarded his discourse with the 
quaint peculiarities of this distinguished 



writer, fancies that he has put on the splendid 
robe of Chalmers, when in fact he has only 
stolen his rags. 

A rage for new works, and original authors, 
constitutes another danger to which the Eng- 
lish langfuage is exposed. A love of novelty 
is, indeed, a characteristic of an ingenious 
people. All the Athenians, we are told in 
the volume of inspiration, spent their time in 
nothing else but l^o hear and to learn some 
new thing. No doubt authors may be ex- 
pected from time to time to arise, who will be 
an ornament to English literature. But after 
all, it is undoubtedly true, that the most - 
valuable literatxure and science, in the English 
language is from half a century to a century 
and a half old. This is the mine which must 
be explored and wrought by him who would 
bring forth the treasures, and display the 
riches, of the language. 

A few remarks on the future prospects of 
the language, as to its extension and preva- 
lence, will bring this paper to a close. The 
English language, it may be confidently as- 
serted, embodies more valuable literature and 
science than any other that was ever written 
or spoken. This circumstance will be sure to / 
attract to it the regard of, the learned and en- 
lightened of every country. The butterflies of ' 
fashion, that flutter around the courta of 
modem Europe, may prefer the French. Liet 
it, if they please, have the honor of being the 
court language of Europe. But the learned 
in these countries will always set a higher 
value on the English. Nor will they be con- 
tent to derive a knowledge of English authors 
merely from translations. The spirit of Eng- 
lish literature would extensively evaporate in 
a translation. 

The British empire, although it has its seat 
in a few small islands of the ocean, has its 
colonies in the four quarters of the world. Xn 
Canada and the West Indies, in Western 
an,d Southern Africa, in Hindostan and Ne'w 
HoUjGknd, the English language has a fiarm es- 
tablishment, and every prospect of an exten- 
sion. Among the millions of India, a broad 
field for its conquests, the English is perpetu- 
ally trenching upon the languages of the j| 
natives. The United States, stretching throug:h ^ 
the breadth of a continent from the Atlantic I 
to the Pacific oceans, which is yet to be spread { 
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|DTer with a vast niimber of enlightened free- 
men, furnishes a distinguished theatre where 
the English langnage may extend its triumph, 
knd rear up the montunents of its glory. 
' The English is the langusge of two of the 

EtOBt commercial nations on the globe ; and 
ritish and American commerce cannot fail to 
carry it, as on the wings of the wind, to the 
utmost ends of the earth. The two nations 
Hhat speak this language are also, more exten- 
'sively than all others, engaged in missionary 
I operations, and appear to be destined to be 
I the principal instruments in the diffusion of 
Christianity to every nation of the world. 
Wherever missionary establishments are form- 
ed by these people, the English language is 
\ likely to be gradually introduced. Ko doubt 
missionaries will extensively learn the lan- 
guages of those to whom they are sent ; and 
tnmslations of the Scriptures, and other val- 
' nable works, will be made into these languages, 
especially for the use of the adult population. 
Bat much of missionary effort wiU be expended 
upon the young ; and the children in schools 
will be likely to be taught the English lan- 
guage, that an access may be opened to them, 
without the labor of translations, to the great 
fountain of English literature and science. 

Though the English can scarcely hope to 
become the universal language, no other lan- 
guage has an eqtial prospect of becoming 
nearly so. The author who can produce a 
woik in this language, which is worthy to go ' 
down to posterity, know^s not to what a vast 
eoogregation it may be his privilege ultimately 
to speak, and how many unborn millions it 
nay be his high honor to entertain and to in- 
stmet. 



Hatpt Thovoht. — ^Remember that though 
the realm of death seems an enemy's country 
to most men, on whose shore they are loathly 
driven by stress of weather, to the wise man 
it is the desired port where he moors his bark 
gladly, as in some quiet haven of the fortunate 
Ides ; it Ib the golden west into which his sun 
sinks, and sinking, casts back a glory on the 
leaden cloud-rack which had darkly besiged 
his day. — Gatpei Banner, 



HmoftT, says Carlyle, Lb the essence of in- 
ftmnerable biographies. 



For the Schoolinuter. 
The "Warftoe of Life. 

BT A. X. IDS, JB. 

When oppression's hated hand 
Shakes his fetters in the land. 
Bidding freemen good and brave 
Serve ignobly as the slave, 
In that fearfiil conflict-hour, — 
Human right with human pqwer,— 
For thy country for the right. 
Be thou valient in the fight. 

Mingle in th* heroic strife ; 

Liberty is more than life ! 

In the horoscope of wars, 

Shine her martyr-names like stars : 

Oft in an unequal field, 

She hath proved both sword and shield ; 

Where her eagle standards fiy. 

Is the Ood of Battles nigh. 

When the voice of war is dumb, 
And the foe no more shall come. 
Clad in hostile armor bright. 
Marshalled for the fieW of fight.-" 
But the strife of arms shall cease, 
And our glory shall be peace,— 
Rest not— hail the era then 
Of a nobler strife for men. 

Have we not each heart within. 
Some unconscious forms of sin ? 
Memories harbored of a wrong ? 
Hatred clothed and fed too long ? 
Hopes of the avenging hour ? 
The unhallowed prayer for power ? 
Pleasure ? Fame ? or worldly gaiti 
That in life is worse than vain ? 

Wage with these unceasing war, 
Gh>d thy guide, and love thy law : 
Living never in disguise — 
Envy none and none despise : 
In well-doing persevere : 
None but God and self to fear : 
And in earnestness press on 
Till the goal of life is won. 

TauntoHt Mass., April, 1857. 



As unstable man, who does not know 
which way to take or how to act, is as one 
who « fears ghosts at the front door, and 
thieves at the back." 
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Yankee among Aristoorata. 

Not many years ago it happened that a 
young man from New York visited London. 
Hia father being connected with several of 
the British aristocracy, the young American 
was introduced to the fashionable circles of 
the metropolis, where, in consequence of his 
very fine personal appearance, he attracted 
much attention, and became quite the favorite 
of the ladies. This was not at all relished by 
the British beaux, but as no very fair pretext 
offered as a rebuff, they were compelled to 
treat him civilly. Thus matters stood when 
an Hon. M. P. and lady made a party to ac- 
company them to their country seat in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and the American was among the 
invited guests. Numerous were the devices 
to which these devotees of pleasure resorted, 
in order to kill that old fellow who will mea- 
sure his hours, when he ought to know they 
are not wanted, and the ingenuity of every 
one was taxed, to remember or invent some- 
thing novel. 

The Yankees are proverbially ready of in- 
vention, and the American did honor to his 
character as a man accustomed to freedom of 
thought. But a combination was at last 
formed among a trio of dandies, to annihilate 
the American. They proposed to play various 
games, and having interested one of those 
indefatigable ladies. who always carry their 
point, in the scheme, it was voted to be the 
thing. 

After some few charades had been disposed 
of, one gentleman begged leave to propose the 
game called <* Crowning the Wisest." This 
is played by selecting a judge of the game, 
and three persons, either ladies or gentlemen, 
who are to contest for the crown by answering 
successively the various questions, which the 
rest of the party are at liberty to ask. The 
'One who is declared to have been the readiest 
and the happiest in his answers, receives the 
• crown. 

Our American, much againft his inclina- 
tion, was chosen among the three candidates. 
He was aware that his position in the society 
with which he was mingling, required of him 
the ability to sustain himself. He was, to be 
sure, treated with distinguished attention by 
his host and hostess, and generally by the 



party, but this was a favor to the individual, 
and not one of the company understood the 
character of B^publicans, or appreciated the 
Republic. The three worthies had arranged 
that their turn for him shoidd fall in succes- 
sion, and be the last. The first one, a perfect 
exquisite, and, with an air of most ineffable 
condescension, put his question. 

•* If I understand rightly the government of 
your country, you acknowledge no distinction 
of rank, consequently you can have no court 
standard for the manners of a gentleman ; will 
you favor me with information where your 
best school of politeness is to be found ? ^ 

" For your benefit," replied the American, 
smiling calmly, « I would recommend the 
Falls of Niagara; a contemplation of that 
stupendous wonder teaches humility to the 
proudest, and human nothingness to the 
vainest. It rebukes the trifler, and arouses 
the most stupid ; in short, it turns men from 
their idols, and when we acknowledge that 
God only is Lord, we feel that men only are 
our equals. A true Christian is always 
polite." 

There was a murmur among the audience, 
but whether of applause or censure, the Ame- , 
rican could not determine. ' 

The second now proposed his question. 
He affected to be a great politician, was mua- 
tachoed and whiskered like a diplomatist, 
which station he had been coveting. His 
voice was bland, but his emphasis was very 
significant. 

« Should I visit the United States, what 
subject with which I am conversant would 
most interest your people and give me an 
opportunity of enjoying their conversation." 

'* You must maintain, as you do at present, 
that a monarchy is the wisest, the purest, the 
best govermnent, which the skill of man ever ^ 
devised, and that Democracy is utterly bar- 
barous. My countrymen are proverbially 
fond of argument, and will meet you on both 
these questions, and if you choose, will argue 
with you to the end of your life." j 

The murmur was renewed, but still without 
any decided expression of the feeling with ^ 
which his answer had been received* 

The third then rose from his seat, and with 
an assured voice which seemed to announce a ^ 
certain triumph, said : 
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*<I require your decision on a delicate 
question, but the rules of the pastime warrant 
it, and also a candid answer. You hare seen 
the American and the English ladies ; which 
are fiureat ?" 

The young republican glanced around the 
drcle. It was bright with flashing eyes, and 
the sweet smiles which wreathed many a lovely 
lip, might have won a less determined patriot 
from his allegiance. He did not hesitate, 
though he bowed low to the ladies as he an- 
swered: 

« The standard of female beauty is, I be- 
lieve, allowed to be the power of exciting 
admiration and begetting love in our sex, and 
consequently those ladies who are most ad- 
mired, and beloved, and respected by the 
gentlemen, must be the fairest. Now I assert 
confidently that there is not a nation on earth 
where woman is so truly beloved, so tenderly 
cherished, so respectfully treated, as in. the 
Republic of the United States ; therefore the 
American ladies are the fairest. But," and 
he again bowed low, <*if the ladies before 
whom I have the honor of expressing my 
opinion were in my country, we should think 
them Americans.'' 

The applause was ennthusiastic, and after 
the mirth had subsided so as to allow the 
Judge to be heard, he directed the crown to 
the Yankee. 



From the Hone JoarnaL 
Queries. 



Putnam says, in its last number : 

fke three gzeat qoefltione now distresaing the eden- 
tifle world are^— Whether tiro measages, delivered 
fiaralUneoutly at each end of the oceanic telegraph, 
would meet and annihilate each other, or would dodge 
etch other, or reboiind and return, each to its own 
«aee? 

It is a well-estoblithed fact, that when we travel 
BAflrrwAiDLT to the antipodes, we lose twelve hours, 
and when wsstwabolt, we gain twelve hours ; there- 
fore, if two messages were sent at six o'clock, a. m ., 
from the Iferehants* Exchange, Hew York, to the 
Merehaata' Exchange, Kongtcheou, China, by opposi- 
tion lines, one running east and the other west, whether 
the one bj the western .ine would not reach Kongt- 
cheou twenty -four hours before th^eastem one ? 

If a meKhant in Kongtcheou should telegraph to a 
slnek-tirokcr in New York, *<Bny me one thousand 
shares Nicaragua to-morrow,** what would " to-mor- 

6 



row** mean, if the despatch reached this city the day 
before it was sent ? 

We should hardly think the << scientific 
world " need be distressed long about the first 
of these queries. For aught we can see, it 
might as well be settled by the line between 
Boston and New York, as to wait for the 
oceanic telegraph. To decide the last, the 
world has got to agree upon a meridian to 
reckon the days of the week from, just as we 
have had to select one frt>m which to reckon 
longitude. For example, the sun is upon the 
meridian, and it is now noon in New York — 
we will suppose it Saturday noon. About an 
hour later, the sun is over the meridian of 
Mobile, and it is Saturday noon there. Thus 
the sun goes on in its course around the 
globe, bringing noon to every place in turn, 
till,*at the end of twenty-four hours, it brings 
noon to New York again; but now it is 
Sunday noon. Where, in the sun's course, 
did the Sunday begin ? There must have 
been two places somewhere, lying side by 
side, to one of which, nearly at the same mo- 
ment, it was Saturday noon, to the other 
Sunday noon. The missionary stations will 
probably be the fii*st to settle the question for 
us practically, aild the Sunday meridian 
which would caUse the least inconvenience, 
would naturally rim through the Pacific 
Ocean. We have been told, we do not know 
how correctly, that the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, though they have their noon nearly 
at the same time, hare their Sunday noon 
twenty-four hours apart. Sunday was first 
carried to the former by American mission- 
aries, to the latter by English ; and while one 
band, in assigning the day for its observance, 
made allowance for the difierence of time be- 
tween their old and new homes, the other did 
not. If this be true, the Sunday meridian 
will be likely, ultimately, to run between 
these two groups of islands, and will, there- 
fore, lie in about one hundred and fifty-five 
degrees west longitude. The merchant in 
Kongtcheou will then have only to date from 
the day of the week, to make it clear what he 
means by •« to-morrow." 

With regard to the second question, there 
can be no gain or loss, in the usual sense, by 
going either west or east, where the passage 
is so almost instantaneous. A man who sails 
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from New York in an easterly direction round 
the world, finds, on his retnmi that he has 
had one day more than his friend who has 
remained in New York ; but his days have 
been proportionately shorter. If he sails in a 
westerly direction round the world, he will 
haye one day less than his friend at home ; 
but his days will be longer. If he went 
round the world in an hour on a telegraphic 
wire, he could only gain a day in the sense 
that the alternate light and darkness which 
constitute the usual day would be compressed 
into an hour, and that would be the case 
whether he went east or west. 

A message which started from New York 
at six o'clock a. m., on Monday, as the passage 
would probably be in less than an hour on a 
•continuous wire, would arrive in China be- 
tween six and seven p. h., on Monday — and 
that whether it went east or west ; while one 
that started from China for New York at six 
•A. M., on Monday, would arrive between six 
*and seven p. m., on Sunday — and that whether 
it went east or west, upon the supposition, of 
course, that our Sunday meridian were estab- 
lished in the Pacific. 



For the SehoohoMter. 
The Djins Orphan's Bang, 

BT MANFBBD. 

No friend upon this dark and dreary earth 
Cometh to cheer life's weary pathway now ; 

Around are heard the sounds of joy and mirth. 
While sadness lingers here upon my brow. 

IHow often have I thought upon the time 

When once a child I wandered blithe and free ; 

When life ran jsmoothly as a poet's rhyme. 
And this wide world was full of joy for me. 

But those who watched o'er my early youth 
With ever-anxious and ne'er-ceasing care. 

Who bade me tread the lovely paths of truth. 
And of the tempter's wiles e'er to beware, 

_Now lie beneath the church-yard's marble stone ; 

Their ransomed spirits soar through realms 
above, 
"While I am left a-weary and alone 

'Mid the dark scenes of earth awhile to rove. 

But ere the bright and glorious sun doth sleep, 
O'er yonder fair and beauteous green-capt hill. 

My heart will cease its beatings slow to keep, 
And in death's cold embrace all will be still. 



Hark ! methinks I hear a distant treading — 
'Tis angels' footsteps on the oaken floor ; 

Holy incense all around they're shedding, 
And now they're knocking at my chamber door. 

Wide ope it e'en — the threshold they cross over, 
Who are death's envoys sent to seek me now ; 

I fly unto their arms as maid to lover, 
For rest they'll gfive to my poor aching brow. 

They sing^— I hear the voices chanting slowly 
Of those ideal forms so sweet to me :^- 

"Come with us to our home so pure and holy, 
And lasting peace we'll ever give to thee." 

With joy that no human tongue is telling 
I pass unto that home beyond the skies, 

Where those I have loved on earth are dwelling, 
Within the golden gates of Paradise. 

Father, dost thou not hear my footsteps coming 
Unto thy bright and star-begirted home. 

Where now celestial songs thy lips are humming— 
Where light-winged seraphs evermore do roam. 

Mother, ere yonder beauteous sun shall set 
And throw its ambient tints from out the west, 

Earth's cares and sorrows all I shall forgot, 
And seek once more a home upon thy breast. 

I'm going now— my breath is failing fast— { 

My voice doth falter, and my eyes grow dim, I 

Ere long the cold death struggle will be past, ' 
And I shall dwell amid^the cherubim. 



For the SehoolniMter. 
True FolitenoM. 



Wb readily distinguish between the out- 
ward forms of politeness, and that which has 
its source in the depths of a good and pure 
heart, — the one the shell, the other the kemeL 
The first has for its object the desire of appear* 
ing well, the second that of rendering others 
at their ease. The Golden Rule defines 
politeness in few words, but full of mean! 
and we find the observance of this rule h 
easily practiced, than that which the wo: 
lays down for its votaries. It is the sponi 
neous production of a warm and affectioni 
heart, and loses its freshness and beauty 1)| 
contact with studied forms. The majority c 
people who pri^e themselves upon a kno wled| 
of true politeness, have in reality the sho' 
but little of the spirit. Many of them a 
stmie their polish of manners as they won] 
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fine apparel, and are careful not to waste it 
upon those whom they think cannot appreci- 
ate its superiority. The worldly polite man 
often bears two different characters; in the 
society which he frequents, that of a gentle- 
man ; and in that which he considers beneath 
him, he is termed impolite and unrefined. In 
proportion as the heart — not the brain or un- 
derstanding — is cultiyated and filled with the 
love of others, true politeness derelopes itself. 
Self-denial and this quality go hand in hand. 
As a love of self increases will it diminish, 
and, by degrees, a person who yields to its 
promptings, wiU become so habituated to it, 
that at last he will consider the wishes and 
feelings of others as being of secondary im- 
portance. Attention to the aged should be 
first among the qualities which constitute true 
politeness ; but I think there are few who can 
so far forget the honor which is due gray 
hairs, as to suffer themselves to pass their 
possessors without evincing proper respect. 
The standard of true poUteness is so high that 
it is often disgraced by us all. Who has not 
blushed when calling to mind the instances 
in which, through thoughtlessness, perhaps, 
and with no intention of rudeness, he has 
transgressed this law of kindness ; and if by 
this we become lowered in our own estimation, 
how shall we appear to others ? The advanta- 
ges which result from the practice of this su- 
perior virtue, are of a character not unworthy 
their origin. It renders happier, and more 
at peace with mankind in general, those to 
whom it is extended, and they who exercise 
it are happy in the consciousness of doing as 
they would be done by. In proportion as we 
evince respect for others, will it be extended 
to ourselves. AU who practice this virtue will 
secure to themselves a vast frmd of love and 
affection. It acts as a refiner of the manners 
and morals, and is a bright and shining exam- 
ple by which all may profit. A Scholak. 



For the Schoolmaster. 



Pearo en taga of Absenoe— Manner of Ck>m- 
pnting it. 

Percentage of absence is calculated by the 
too following processes. Some get the per- 
centage of boys and girls separately, and di- 



vide the sum of these two results by two, to 
get the percentage of the whole school. Oth- 
ers make an original calc\ilation upon the ab- 
sences of the whole school for the percentage 
of the school. In some cases the difference in 
the results is very considerable. The follow- 
ing example will illustrate : 

In a certain school the average number he- 
longifig is 120 — 100 boys and twenty girls. 
Half-days absence of boys, ; of girls, 200. 
Length of term, 10 weeks, or 100 half-days. 

The boys, of course, have no percentage of 
absence, as they have no absence. 

As the average number of girls belonging (20) 
is to the average number absent,(2) so is 100 per 
cent to the per cent of absence, which gives 
10 per cent, 04-10=10. 10-f-2=5 as the per 
cent of absence for the school. 

By the other process : 

As the average number belonging to the 
school (120) is to the average number absent, 
(2) so is 100 per cent to the per cent of ab- 
sence, which gives 1| as the true per cent of 
absence for the school. 

Difference in residts, 3^ per cent. 

c. H. 



Trom FoenoB by Isa, W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburg^h.. 
Qotng Out and Coming In. 

In that home was joy and sorrow 

Where an infant first drew breath. 
While an aged sire was drawing 

Near unto the gate of death. 
His feeble pulse was failing. 

And his eye was growing dim ; 
He was standing on the threshhold 

When they brought the babe to him. 

While to murmur forth a blessing 

On the little one he tried, 
In his trembling arms he raised it. 

Pressed it to his lips, and died. 
An awful darkness resteth 

On the path they both begin. 
Who thus meet upon the threshhold. 

Going out and coming in. 

Going out unto the triumph. 

Coming in unto the fight — 
Coming in unto the darkness, 

Going out unto the light. 
Although the shadow deepened 

In the moment of eclipse, 
When he passed through the dread portal( 

With the blessing on his lips. 
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And to him who bravely conquers 

As he conquered in the strife, 
Life is but the way of dying — 

Death is but the gate of life ; 
Yet awful darkness resteth 

On the path we all begin, 
Where we meet upon the threshhold, 

Going out and coming in. 



Wb owe an apology to our contributor <* J. W. 0." 
Hit first article was mislaid or it would have appeared 
in the March number. We here insert both articles, 
and hope to hear from him often : 

Our Own and the Ajiglo-Saxon Iianguage. 



Our language easetUially Saxon — Soj^on Words 
retained in the English—The Letters of the 
Saxons— Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 



A large portion of the words used in con- 
yersation, as well as nearly two-thirds of those 
used by good English writers, are either pure 
Anglo-Saxon or of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
English translations of the Bible are freer 
from foreign words than any contemporary or 
subsequent writing ; ** an extract from the 
book of Genesis," says Spalding, « has, of 
foreign words, one twenty-sixth ; and another 
from the Gospel of Saint John has one thirty- 
seyenth ; the ayerage of the two being one 
twenty-ninth.' ' Gibbon and Hume hayc little 
more than one-third from foreign sources. 
As these writers are of our own period, these 
facts are sufficient to show that, as spoken 
and written to-day, our language remains 
essentially Anglo-Saxon; it is true that the 
ornamental and the scientific style seeks for 
the engrafted fruit, but, as the life of the tree 
comes from the root, so the life of the English 
language depends upon its origin, in the old 
but liardy Saxon stock. 

This assertion is something more than a 
mere declaration. By an examination of the 
words now in good use, it may be readily 
seen that nearly all the Relation words, such 
as prepositions, conjunctions and pronouns; 
the Adjectiyes; most of our names of Colors; 
of particular Actions ; such words as appeal 
to the AJTectLons, as home, father, mother, 
brother, sister; the words love, hope, sorrow, 
fear, hate; the names of Seasons — spring, sum- 
mer, harvest^ winter, together with such as 



are in daily use in business, and those which 
expressed Humor or Satire aU come from the 
original Saxon. 

According to Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, considered to be good authority, 
the letters of the Saxons were nearly the same 
as our own. Of the exceptions, the letter Q 
does not appear in their alphabet, the letter I 
serves for both I and J, while U and V were 
used interchangably as they were but a few 
centuries ago ; signs for th as in their and th 
as in this were always employed instead of the 
present combinations. Some of the letters, 
since the Anglo-Saxon age, have changed 
their form ; the comparatively recent disease 
of the f— s, would have been unnecessary 
had we retained the ancient shape of those 
letters ; the si^s were sufficiently distinct to 
prevent confusion. The form of the final ^, , 
in writing, made by turning over the top to j 
the left, probably had its origin in the small 
d, which, in the alphabet of our ancestors, | 
resembled the Greek small letter delta. 

The Poetry of the Anglo-Saxons is gener- 
ally supposed to be harsh and what, by a 
common term, is called common-place. It 
has, it is true, none of that euphony which 
the reader finds in Byron, neither has it the 
jingle of sound at the end of each Une which 
has been skilHully employed in many of the 
works of that poet ; if, however, the reader 
seeks for bold and manly, though homely wri- 
ting or for true soul-stirring poetry, let him 
seek it in such works as the Saxon poem of 
Beowulf. 



A Olanoo at Anglo-Saxon Iiiterature. 

The Poem of Beowulf —Its Figurative Languag&-^ 
Dead and Living Languages — Expressive Words 
Lately Dropped — Some Preserved — **deer'^ — 
Spelling of " hearth " and " world " — TransUi- 
tians of Ancient Works^ still extant, 

"b" 

The poem of Beowulf, in a rhymed English 
translation,* may be found in some libraries. 
To the edition which we have read. Notes are 
appended, in which many expressions are given 
in the original Saxon, with literal translations. 
Some of these are striking and beautiful and 

*" Beowulf: an epic poem," &c. <* London : William 
Pickering, 1848.» 
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show that, even at that early age, probably 
before the migration of the Saxons, Jutes and 
Angles from Central Europe to the Territory 
of the Britons,t figures of speech were skill- 
fully and effectiyely employed. Even in 
modem poetry, few figures are so beautiful as 
that in Beowulf which, speaking of the ocean, 
calls it the swan rade,^** swan path," or the 
path of the swan. This figure is repeated two 
or three times in similar connections, when 
the poet sings of the crossing of the sea, from 
Denmark, by the battle party, who went to 
perform mighty deeds of strengtH and valor 
for the supi>ort of their German allies. The 
mythical boundaries of the ocean are toindiye 
weaUas "windy walls that girt the main.' 
The huge war weapon of one of the party is 
termed an ir«» threat, — «* iron threat," signify 
ing at once the ponderous weight and material 
|of the weapon and its threatening appearance. 
One expression is full of meaning. When the 
ihero, Beowulf, meets the friendly chieftain, 
after passing over the 9wan rade, the poet 
'says, describing their greeting and their con- 
versation, word hard on Isac, "word hoard 
unlock,*' they unlocked their store of words, 
for the proper term, ««thcy conversed." In 
richness, this expression surpasses any of the 
artificial metaphors employed by the most 
popular of modem English writers. 

The dropping and changing of words occurs 
in all languages which may be called Uvittg. 
A language which neither changes per- 
petually in its words nor in its idioms 
is a dead language. Of this class, is 
the Latin tongue. Of the living tongues, 
the English and German may be especially 
instanced. Each bears upon its face the visible 
marks of change. Some words used in Beo- 
wulf, although effective then, are not in good 
use now, and a few have but very recently 
been dropped. Of the latter, is JUmd eUght,-^ 
••hand slight,"— slight of hand, signifying 
then, a dexterous "blow of hand," but, 
lately, an idea expressed by the word hgerde- 
mam, which has taken its place. Still pre- 
served is one form of the word writhou, the 
past tense of the verb to writhe ; 

•« Geehr. But it may make thee writhe."! 

In the Beowulf, this verb is used for the 



act of winding about. The dragon, with 
which the hero fought, iorithou, (wound,) 
himself about the body of the brave champion. 

The word " deer," now applied specifically, 
was then a symbol of any beast ; e. g. hilde 
dear, — a " war beast." 

Our grandfather's pronunciation of the word 
" hearth "probably had its origin in the heorth 
of the Beowulf Saxon; so does the broad 
Scotch pronunciation of " world " find its 
spelling there, in the word worulde of the ex- 
pression woi^lde ge-dai, — "world leaving," 
or separation from the world, signifying death. 

Of other of the many distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, the 
literal translations of some of their ancient 
works furnish interesting and beautiful ex- 
amples. They may still be found in public 
and private libraries. 



tShcridsa Knowkt. 



For the Sohoohnaster. 

The Value of an Expanded Habit of 

Beading. 

BY U. N. BNYDBB. 

Reading cannot be too extensive in practice 
nor too diversified in subject. It is not more 
necessary to be done by one class of persons 
than by another. Many have the idea that 
reading is not necessary to any but professional 
men. It mig^t as weU be said that knowledge 
is of no consequence to any but professional 
men. This idea, absurd as it is, is carried into 
practice to a great extent. The consequence 
is that the agriculturist is fitted only to guide 
the plough, the merchant to barter, and the 
mechanic to practice his craft. Why should 
not persons who are not engaged in profes- 
sional occupations possess as much general 
kno^rledge as those who are ? Why should 
they not have their mental powers as fully de- 
veloped and as thoroughly disciplined } 

There can be no reason for having one part 
of society governed by a less elevated moral 
standard than another, on the contrary it is 
desirable that all acknowledge the same stand- 
ard. So in respect to knowledge ; the more 
that is possessed by the followers of any one 
occupation the better it wiU be for them and 
for those engaged in all other occupations, 
indeed, for society at large ; and it is by read- 
ing that knowledge is gained. It is true that 
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some information may be gained by oral in- 
struction; much, also, may be acquired by 
conyersation and much by observation; but 
the principal means of acquiring knowledge 
is by reading. By this means the minds of 
those engaged in any occupation will be im- 
proyed, the sphere in which they move will be 
enlarged, and the ends they seek to gain wiU 
be more beneficial to mankind. Their ideas 
will become more liberal, universal and en- 
lightened. 

Those who are engaged in the professions, 
though they are compelled to read by the na- 
ture of their occupation, and though they can 
only be successful in their calling by this 
means, are apt to think that they need not 
read " out of their profession." They seem, 
too often, to think that constant and general 
reading is unnecessary. They appear to disre- 
gard the fact that there is but very little that 
can he learned but what relates, at least, indi- 
rectly, to all professions. A "highly edu- 
cated," or in other words, a "well read" 
professional man makes all knowledge — all 
science subservient to his purpose. He is able 
to form more accurate decisions — to make 
wider generalizations. 

The farmer and the mechanic who gains a 
livelihood by the sweat of his brow, may also 
gain position by his erudition, and fame by his 
pen. Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, 
is an example of what may be accomplished 
by an expanded habit of reading. History 
affords many similar examples where persons 
improving their odd hours in reading have at 
length been able to accomplish that which was 
an honor to themselves and a benefit to their 
race. 

It is only by acquiring general information 
that a person can possess extensive con'iersa- 
tional powers, or can become an easy and 
fluent orator. To be able to converse readily 
in a mixed company or to speak freely to a 
varied assembly, at any time, is an acquire- 
ment as rare as it is valuable, and one which 
can never be possessed if the habit of reading 
is directed only in one channel. When we 
consider the importance of our social relations 
and of the duties which grow out of them, we 
must be impressed with the value of an ex- 
panded habit of reading. Whether we regard 
our pecuniary interests which depend on the 



business in which we are engaged, or the 
mission we have to perform as social beings, 
it should be remembered, in each case, that 
" reading makes the ready man." 

Clarkton, N, F., April, 1857. 



An April Memory. 



Thb followloir poem ii from the pen of Edwabo 
Capbbn, rural postman of Biddeford, Dover. Ifr. 
Capren, we should tell our reader*, is a rural letter- 
carrier, eqjoying: a salary of ten shillings and sixpence 
per week, ani having a wife and two children to sup- 
port. He has a defect in his vision, which seenu to 
increase with age ; and he has, under the advice of his 
friends, consented to the publication of a little volume 
(from which we quote,) as a means of raising a sum to 
assist in the education of his rising family, and to com- 
mence a provision for the future : 

Far up on high the great sun walked. 

In stately grandeur proud ; 
While the moon from the bright blue April sky 
Peeped from her noonday throne on high 
Like a softened beam in a maiden*s eye, 

Or a shred of pearly cloud. 

And where but late the lightnings flashed. 

And thunder drove his car. 
Higher than might-winged eagles stray, 
A lark poured forth a melodious lay. 
As he trembling hung by a golden lay — 

A musical noonday star. 

Down where the fairy-winged zephyrs sport 

With butterfly, flower and bee, 
A brooklet in search of her ocean's love, 
Sang the same notes as the lark above, [grove, 
As she danced along through the chequered 

Seeking her native sea. 

The gray gulls had left their rock-built home, 

And billow-beaten strand. 
And, trooping away from the rocking sea, \ 

Went circling up most joyously. 
Singing and soaring till past by me, 

Like saints to the spirit-land. 

Away in the forest, birds talked of love, 

And insects whispered bliss ; 
For the robin, the flnch, and the tiny wren, 
Had chosen their little ladies then, [glen, 

And the honey-bee stole through the fragrant 

In search of a violet's kiss. 

And yet 'twas a time when the young year weeps— 
For gay things weep, you know ; 
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When from their cloud-Iids in the skies, 
Big drops roll out from their azure eyes, 
Tinging the heavens ytith rainbow dyes, 
And pearling the earth below. 

And there were other eyes that wept 

I Twas an emigrant leaving his island home 

For far Columbia's shore, 
Who halted awhile where he used to play. 
And knelt by a primrose group to pray, 
Then tearfully turned his head away. 
From scenes he should see no more. 

I learnt there is no bright thing of joy. 

But hath its time of woe ; 
The smiling babe its tears will shed, 
The bride with her orange-bloom round her head, 
Tea, every joy a grief must wed, 

Like the cloud the radiant bow. 



For the Behoolmaster. 
Good AdTioe,— But Too Seldom Followed. 

In reading never permit yourselves to pass 
over words, with the meaning of which you 
are unacquainted, in works you are perusing. 
Go at once to the fotmtain head — to a dic- 
tionary for unintelligible words, to an ency- 
clopaedia for general information, to a classical 
authority for mythological and other similar 
&ct8. You will not read aafast, by adopting 
this plan, but you will soon realize that you 
an, nevertheless, advancing much more ra- 
pidly, in the truest sense. When you have 
not works of reference at command adopt the 
practice of making brief memoranda, as you 
go along, of such points as reqture elucida- 
tion, and avail yourself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity of seeking a solution of your doubts. 
And do not, I beg of you, think this too 
laborious. The best minds have been trained 
by such a course. Depend upon it, genttu is 
no equivalent for the advantage ultimately 
derived from patient perseverance in such a 
course. I remember weU, that to the latest 
year of his life, my old friend, De Witt 
Clinton, one of the noblest specimens of the 
race it has been my fortune to know, would 
spring up like a boy, despite his stiff knee, 
when any doubt arose in conversation, upon 
literary or scientific subjects, and hasten to 
•elect a book containing the desired informa- 
tion, from a little cabinet adjoining his tisual 



reception-room. His was a genuine lave of 
baminff, for its own sa ke ; and the turmoil 
and toil of political life never extinguished his 
early passion, nor deprived him of a taste for 
its indulgence* o. h. t. 



For the SchoolmaBter. 
^ The Woonsocket High School. 

This school is now in a most flourishilig 
condition. During the present term, ending 
April 23, the membership has been more than 
a hundred, embracing, we do not hesitate to 
say, some of the finest scholars in the State. 
During our coimection with the Providence 
High School, — a period of more than four 
years, either as pupil or instructor — we never 
witnessed mathematical, scientific or classicul 
talent superior to that which may now be 
found in the above school. All the higher 
sciences, and the French, Greek and Latin 
languages are pursued with a most praise- 
worthy zeal. Quite a large class of young 
gentlemen will soon be prepared to commence a 
collegiate course. 

The annual exhibition of the school took 
place on Thursday and Friday of the present 
month. A crowded audience, — ^more than 
six hundred persons, — was held with unflag- 
ging interest and attention for four hours each 
evening. A large number of the pieces were 
original, and elicited much applause. It is 
no more than justice to the school to state 
that a professional gentlemen, and a severe 
critic, who was present both evenings, and 
who has witnessed numerous exhibitions at 
High Schools and Academies in Massachu- 
setts, remarked that he never was present at 
one which, in his opinion, could be called 
superior, 

Wc have asked a place in the Schoolmaster 
for the above, at the risk, perhaps, of censure, 
from our personal interest in the school, that 
the readers of this valuable periodical may 
know what the people of Woonsocket are 
doing for the cause of education. 

The next term will commence on Monday, 
April 20. Scholars are admitted from the 
neighboring villages and from abroad on most 
reasonable terms. Board may be obtained in 
the village at low prices. h. r. a« 
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T&EATiSB ON English Punctuation; de- 
signed for Letter-writers, Authors, Printers and 
Correctors of the Press; and for the use of 
Schools and Academies. By John Wilson. 
Crosby, Nichols & Company, Publishers. The art 
of Punctuation is to the author what accent is to 
the musician, and, we had almost said, what the 
art of light and shade is to the painter. No 
written composition can convey the true meaning 
of the writer unless it is correctly punctuated; 
and by carelessness, in this respect, he not only 
does himself and his ideas a violence, but he 
oftentimes abuses the good nature if not the 
mind of his reader. The absence of a comma 
will often lead the reader to an entire misappre- 
hension of a whole paragraph, while a misplaced 
one will sometimes destroy the sense of an other- 
wise finely turned period. Abner Knecland, if 
we mistake not, was imprisoned for blasphemy, 
which turned only upon the misplacement of a 
comma. Such, at least, is the belief of his friends, 
and such most likely was the fact. 

We will remember when the only rules for 
Punctuation within the reach of common-school 
students, were to be found occupying a single 
page in the back part of Webster's Spelling- 
Book — and auch rules ! A comma was the repre- 
sentative of a pftuse (the voice being ** kept up") 
long enough to count otic ; a semicolon, a pause 
of twice, and a colon of thrice that length. A 
period was intended to represent a full stop, a 
falling of the voice, and the close of the sentence. 

A great want of something better — something 
to make this branch of literary science a success- 
ful study for adults, instead of a useless one for 
lisping childhood — has long been felt. A treatise 
has long been wanted that might be adopted as a 
standard for authors and corrector of the press, 
that should establish a code of laws and lay down, 
if possible, fixed principles whereby greater uni- 
formity might be arrived at in the puncuation of 
all written compositions, and at the same time 
be well adapted to the wants of schools and 
academies. 

Illustrative of the want of uniformity in punc- 
tuation, which is perhaps greater than many are 
aware of, we have in our mind, as we write, ^^n/r 
different methods of punctuating the first line in 
Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church-yard," 
which we have met with in as many different col- 
lections : 

The curfew tolls, — the kncIl of parting day ; 
The corfew tolls : the knell of parting^ day ; 
The curfew tolls, the knell of parting day ; 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The very work so needed to snpply these wants 
has been furnished at last in this Treatise, the 



title and design of which head this notice. Con- 
sidering the perfection to which the author has 
brought this, is the most wonderful thing in it. 
We cannot imagine a question that would possi- 
bly arise in the mind of a young writer, to which 
he may not find a perspicuous answer, with ex- 
amples to match ; and the young person who is 
likely ever to write a letter, or other piece of 
composition, must be a genius indeed, if he can 
afford to be without this valuable guide. It will 
not be long, we apprehend, before this work will 
be the received authority among writers of all 
grades. 

The same publishers also offer an abridgement, 
adapted to younger minds, which, we have no 
doubt, will become as popular as the larger work. 



Neiohbos Jackwood. By Paul Creyton. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. This book 
adds new lustre to the author's name, which yet 
is destined to stand high in the annals of Ameri- 
can literature. In Neighbor Jackwood we find 
human nature portrayed in life-like colors, and 
there is a fascinating charm that lurks through 
the whole volume, which gently leads the reader 
on until the last page is reached. We advise all 
our readers to get this work and read it for them- 
selves, and our word for it, they will never regret 
the purchase. 



The American Institute of Instruction has 
printed, at Ticknor & Fields, in Boston, the Intro- 
ductory Lecture at its Annual Meeting in Spring- 
field, Mass., August 19, 1856. The lecture urges 
the necessity of giving a very liberal education to 
all children, in order to prepare them for the ex- 
citing times and arduous, conflicting controversies 
soon to come upon us. It is very able, and wor- 
thy perusal and practice. 



The Sixth Annual Report op the Proti- 
DENCE Reform School, for 1866, is before ua. — 
The Principal's report is able and valuable. The 
whole number connected with the school has been, 
boys 392, girls 87, total 479. Admitted last year 
61 boys, 26 girls. Discharged 293 boys, 43 girls. 
Remaining, 99 boys, 44 girls. Three have died 
during the year. Eleazer Cushman is Principal. 



Journal de L'Instruction Pudlique, Mon- 
treal, (Bas-Canada,) is the title of a new publica- 
tion by our neighbors in Lower Canada. It is in 
the French language, and is under the charge of 
the Bureau of Public Instruction. If the other 
numbers are as able as this first one it cannot fail 
to do a good work. We shall greet i^ with in- 
terest. 
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" Ah who can hope his line should long 
Live in a daily-changing tongue ? 
We write in sand ; our language grows, 
And, as the tide, our work o'erfiows." 

In dosing the first division of the present 
paper it was determined that another and 
concluding number would be devoted to a 
consideration of the best means of cultivating 
an acquaintance with the English language ; 
the danger of corruption to which it is ex- 
posed from innovation ; with some allusion to 
) British criticism upon the manner in which 
the English language is written and spoken 
in America ; and an examination of its future 
prospects, in regard to its prevalence and ex- 
tension. In reference to the first branch of 
the subject, we may remark, that undoubtedly 
the first place is to be assigned to a careful 
perusal of the best authors, with a special 
attention to their peculiar turns of thought, 
and modes of expression. A good style, Hke 
good manners, must be formed by frequenting 
r good company, not for the purpose of imitat- 
I ing any particular individual, but of catching 
^ the nameless graces of alL A correct taste in 
regard to fine writing can only be formed, 
like taste in the fine arts, by the careful in- 
spection of good models. Different writers 
b have different excellencies ; and he who would 
^ form a correct taste and a good style, must 
not confine his attention to a few favorite 
authors ; but must suffer his mind to roam, 
somewhat at large, over the fields of English 
Utemtore. 



A frequent reference to a standard diction- 
ary, in connexion with extensive reading, is 
also of great importance, in order to the main- 
tenance of purity and propriety of composition. 
Without such a help, always at hand, and 
frequently resorted to, there arc few persons 
who would not be in danger of using unau- 
thorized words, or of giving to legitimate 
words an imauthorized meaning. 

In selecting a dictionary as a standard, great 
judgment and discretion should he exercised. 
Johnson's dictionary, with its latest improve- 
ments, particularly his quarto, possesses many 
advantages over any others which have ever 
been written. The idea of supporting and 
illustrating the meaning of words by quota- 
tions from distinguished authors, was a pecu- 
liarly happy conception ; and this feature in 
Johnson's dictionary will be highly valued by 
every critical scholar. The meaning of words 
is more accurately ascertained by inspecting 
the manner in which they have been used by 
good authors, than it can possibly be from 
any definition. The authority of some authors 
is superior to that of others ; and a means is 
afforded by this dictionary .for distinguishing 
between words of modem use, and those 
which must be considered as well nigh obso- 
lete. 

Next to a careful perusel of the best classi- 
cal English writers, with the aid of a good 
dictionary, the greatest help to a thorough 
acquaintance with the English will be found 
in a knowledge of the Latin language. The 
English has derived more words from the 
Latin, than from aU other foreign sources ; 
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and these words are some of the most expres- 
sive and forcihlc in the language. The Latin 
language possesses peculiar advantages as an 
expositior of the English. The words which 
have been derived from the French, have been 
taken with little change of form ; and to trace 
them back to their source, famishes little or 
no clue to their meaning. It is not so with 
words derived from the Latin. Tliose words 
which are simple in the English, are often 
compound in the Latin, and the simple Latin 
words of which they are compounded, often 
furnish the best interpretation of the English 
word which has been derived from them. 

To give a few examples : what better defi- 
nition can be given of circiunambient, than is 
derived from the Latin words, ambio, to en- 
compass, circum, around; of circumjacent, 
than Jacio to lie, circum, around ; of suburbs, 
than sub, around, urbs, the city ; of circumlo- 
cution, than loqttorf to speak, circum, around ; 
of omniscient, than omuis, all, "scio, to know ; 
of consanguinity, than con, together, sanguinis, 
from sanguis, blood ; of pusillanimity, than 
pusillus, weak, animus, soul, or mind ; of 
retrospect, than retro, backward, and specto, 
to view ? The same is true in hundreds of 
cases. And even where the Latin word is not 
a compound, it will furnish a clue to the 
primary meaning of the English word which 
has been derived from any other source. To 
the Latin scholar, the words in the English 
which have been derived from the Latin, have 
a pectdiar precision and force, since they thus 
become their o-wn interpreters ; and in his 
knowledge of the Latin, he carries around 
with him, at aU times, a most convenient 
portable dictionary. 

The Greek language, also, from which many 
valuable English words have been derived, 
possesses, to a great degree, the same advan- 
tages as the Latin; and is highly worthy of 
the attention of the English scholar. If the 
same attention were bestowed upon this lan- 
guage which is extensively given to the French, 
many young ladies might learn to read with 
facility the New Testament in the original 
language. They would thus not only be able 
to understand the criticisms on the original 
Scriptures, which they will frequently meet 
with, and be able to form a judgment of their 
correctness, and would become acquainted 



with the most beautiful language of antiquity, 
but they would furnish themselves with a 
valuable means of an extended acquaintance 
with their own rich tongue. Lady Jane Grey, 
in whom the Christian may glory, and of 
whom, if pride were ever admissible, every 
female might be proud, who, at the early age 
of seventeen, was cut down by the hand of 
violence, w^as familiarly acquainted with this 
language. The New Testament was a part of i 
her daily reading ; and she generally read it 
in the original Greek, and with the same fa- 
cility with which she read the English. 

The French deserves only the third place 
among foreign languages, as an auxiliary to 
English literature. It is a help, however, 
which is by no means to be contemned ; for 
the English is indebted to it for many of its 
words, and the French has receieved a high 
degree of cultivation by the labors of many 
distinguished scholars, and embodies much 
valuable literature and science. 

Languages, like nations, have had their rise, 
their glory, and their decline. The sun of 
English literature has risen in peculiar bright- 
ness, has ascended the heavens in majesty, 
and is shedding its meridian splendor on the 
world. Who would not jegret to behold it 
descending toward the horizon, even though 
it should scatter brilliancy over a hemisphere 
in its setting glory f It is interesting to in-^ 
quire what are the dangers of corruption to 
which the English language is exposed, and 
how they may be avoided. 

The greatest danger of corruption to which, 
it is exposed is innovation. In the earlier 
state of a language, when it is progressing in 
improvement by the labors of genius and taste, 
innovation is the prime source of its advance- 
ment. But when a language has received the 
finishing touch of improvement, and become 
substantially settled, innovation is to be 
steadily frowned upon. With the models of 
Grecian sculpture and architecture before hini» 
where is the artist who will pretend that ex- 
cellence is to be attained in these fine arts by 
innovation, and not by imitation ? There is 
nothing more beautiful than simple beauty 
itself. The Italians attempted to improve the 
Corinthian, the most elegant order of Grecian 
architecture, by combining the beauties of the 
Ionic and of the Corinthian ; but in the judg- 
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ment of aU good taste, they marred what it 

was their purpose to adorn. 
1 AVhen a language becomes substantially 
> settled, innovation must be considered a kind 

* of literary treason. A language becomes 
settled when no authors may be expected to 
arise in it, more distinguished than those who 
have already arisen. In this ricw of the sub- 
ject, must not the English language be con- 
sidered as settled ? When will more Illustrious 
authors arise, than those who hare already 
shed a glory on English literature } 

There is, indeed, cheering proof that the 
Knglifth language is not on the decline. The 
later writers in every department of literature 
and science are not inferior to their predeces- 
sors. Campbell, and liogers, and Montgomery, 
and Scott, and Byron, and many others, have 
adorned the fields of poetry. Beed, Stewart, 
and Brown, are scarcely inferior to Locke in 

, metaphysical authorship. Webster, as a lexi- 
cographer, is no unworthy successor of the 
illustrious Johnson. If natural philosophy 
and physical astronomy have made little ad- 

^ vancement since the time of Newton, other 

* departments of physical science, and particu- 
larly chemistry, have been signally advanced ; 
and the latter has been beautifully illustrated 

I by Sir Humphrey Davy, and a multitude of 
1 others. In fictitious writing, no former au- 
' thor, for beauty of decription and elegance of 
language, will bear a comparison with Sir 
Walter Scott. And for a pure, classical, and 
I elegant style, nothing in the whole range of 
the English classics will surpass that of Wash- 
k ington Irving, the American. Theology has 
been elegantly as well as forcibly illustrated 
by Blair and Campbell, Portcus and Dwight. 
The progress of science, among those who 
speak and write the English language, is un- 
doubtedly onward. New discoveries arc 
making, and new terms will be required to 
express them. But, with this exception, in- 
novation is the bane of the English language. 
New words which are unnecessary only encum- 
ber a language, and increase the difficulty of 
' lixiTTtfmg and of writing it. To borrow the 
i I similitude of an elegant author, •< Of what use 
is it to introduce foreigners for the defence of 
a country, when its native citisens are abun- 
dantly sufficient for its protection V Language 
is the common property of those who speak 



and who write it ; and it is of great conse- 
quence that they use the same words, and in 
the same senses, and even that they write 
them with the same orthography. No single 
man, and no small body of men, have a right 
to interfere with the common x^ropcrty of all. 
It has required the labor of ages to bring the 
English language to its present perfection and 
uniformity ; and he who attempts, by bold 
innovations, to trespass upon its laws, and to 
break up its foundations, should be regarded 
as the foe of English literature. 

This subject addresses itself with peculiar 
force to American Tviiters. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that the English language is 
more correctly spoken by the great body of 
the people of the United States than by those 
of Great Britain, it is also to be confessed, 
that American writers are less distinguished 
for their purity of style than English scholars. 
While the eloquence of the American Congress 
is fully equal to that of the British Parliament, 
and American statesmen may claim, without 
arrogance, to be the instructors of the world 
in political science ; while American divines 
have a pathos and force which can scarcely be 
found on the other side of the Atlantic ; while 
medical writers have risen in the United 
States, on whom the collected learning of 
Great Britain has conferred the highest literary 
honors ; while American poets and miscellane- 
ous writers have commanded wide transat- 
lantic approbation; it is stiU true, that 
elegance of style is not a prominent charac- 
teristic of American writers. It is from those 
who make literature and authorship a pro- 
fession, that we are principally to expect a 
careful attention to the niceties of language. 
Such characters are not often to be found in 
the United States. This circumstance is not 
to be attributed to a poverty of genius, nor to 
a destitution of knowledge, but to the peculiar 
condition of the country. 

To all that is old and all that is new in 
British literature and science, the American 
public has an easy access. Book-sellers can 
obtain and print these works without the ex- 
pense of paying for a copy-right, and they can 
therefore poorly aflford to be patrons of Ame- 
rican literature. Authorship in the United 
States, with the exception of the department 
of school-literature, has generally been a poor 
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trade. Dr..<Noali Webster has received more 
from the avails of his spelling-book, the work 
of a year's employment in early life, in the 
midst of other avocations, than he can ever 
expect to receive from the avails of his great 
dictionary, the learned effort of no small part 
of a long and laborious life. Other employ- 
ments have held out the prospect of wealth 
and of fame, which literature has been unable 
to present. The consequence has been, that 
comparatively few authors have arisen in the 
United States to adorn English literature, and 
to cultivate the refinements of the English 
langpiage. A carelessness in regard to the use 
of words, as to purity and propriety, has been 
the inevitable result. ITic octavo volume by 
John Pickering, of Salem, a distinguished 
American scholar, the object of which is to 
detail the words which have been used by 
American writers which are not sanctioned by 
good authority^ presents a formidable host of 
intruders, that have invaded the purity of the 
English language, and that are to be driven 
fVom the country by the combined exertions 
of American scholars. 

Br. Noah Webster is one of the few men in 
the United States, who have made literature a 
profession; and in one department he has 
attained to distinguished eminence. His 
name is not to be mentioned but with respect ; 
yet he has attempted innovations in the lan- 
guage, which the Hterary public have refused 
to sanction. In early life, he started with the 
idea of spelling the language as it is pro- 
nounced, and published an octavo volume, 
consisting of dissertations on the English 
language, which was written in this manner. 
That work is a literary curiosity. He who 
has fallen upon it for the first time, may have 
conjectured, for the moment, that it was 
Dutch, or some other foreign language ; but 
would hardly have thought that it was none 
other than his mother tongue. This experi- 
ment failed ; but the author of it was not 
discomfited. In subsequent publications he 
attempted minor alterations ; and as a proof 
of the absurdity of the scheme, he sometimes 
spelled the same word differently in different 
parts of the same volume. These alterations 
were not adopted by the literary public. In 
the publication of his great dictionary, Dr. 
Webster has opened a powerftil battery for 



the defence of his favorite scheme. This work, 
while it undoubtedly possesses great merit, 
and is probably the most learned etymological ' 
dictionary in the language, contains many 
innovations in orthography, and in some 
other respects, which it is believed will never 
be sanctioned by the great body of scholars in 
Great Britain or America ; and if they arc 
not expunged from the work by some friendly 
hand after his death, (for he would not pro- i 
bably suffer it to be done during his life,) 
they iiviU prevent it from becoming an author- 
itative standard of the langpiage. 

On no subject is American scholarship more "^ 
vulnerable by British critics, than in regard 
to purity and propriety .of language, and on 
none have their animadversions been more 
imsparing. Even if they were actuated only 
by jealousy and rivalship, it would be wise to 
listen to their remarks. The maxim shoiild 
be adopted, 

'* Fas est ab hoste doceri i" 

but the language in which their criticism is 
expressed, as well as other circumstances, 
often forbids the idea that they are chiefly 
governed by such unworthy motives. The i 
following extracts from some of their best 
reviews, may be considered as expressing the 
general sense of the literary public in Great 
Britain on this subject. 

The BritUh Critic for February, 1810, in a 
review of Bancroft's Life of Washington, says : 
•* In the style we observe with regert, rather 
than astonishment, the introduction of several 
new v/ords, or old words in. a new sense ; a 
deviation from the rules of the English lan- 
guage, which if it continues to be practised 
by good writers in America, will introduce 
confusion into the medium of intercourse, and 
render it a subject of regret that the people of . 
that continent should not have an entirely j 
separate language as well as government of I 
their own. Instances occur in almost every 
page." The same Review, in April, 1808, in 
its account of Marshall's life of Washington, 
says : ** In the writings of the Americans, we 
have discovered deviations from the purity of 
the English idiom, which we have been more 
disposed to censure than to wonder at. The 
common speech of the United States has de- 
parted tery considerably from the standard , 
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adopted in England ; and in this case it is 
not to be expected that writers, howeTer cau- 

{ons, will maintain a strict purity. Mr. 
[arahall deviates occasionally, but not 
rossly." 
i The Ecledric Review for August, 1813, in 
noticing the Sketches of Loidsiana, by Major 
A- Stoddard, remarks : *' For an American, 
Hhe composition is tolerable ; but the Major 
^has a good share of those words and phrases 
-which his literary countrymen must, however 
reluctantly, relinquish, before they will rank 
with good writers. The standard is fixed, 
unless it were possible to consign to oblivion 
the assemblage of those great authors on 
whose account the Americans themselves are 
to feel a complacency in their language to the 
latest affes." 

The Edinburgh Review for October, 1804, 
has the following remarks : ** If the men of 
birth and education in that other England, 
which they are building up in the West, will 
not diligently study the great authors, who 
purified and fixed the language of our com- 
mon fore&thers, we must soon loose the only 
badge that is still worn of our consanguinity/' 
The same reviewers, in their remarks on 
Marshall's and Ramsey's Life of Washington, 
observe : " In these volumes we have found a 
great many tt9rd$ and phrases^ which English 
criticism refuses to acknowledge. America 
has thrown off the yoke of the British nation, 
but she would do well for some time to take 
the laws ' of composition from the Addisons, 
the Swifts, afid the Kobertsons of her ancient 
I sovereign. These remarks, however, are not 
dictated by any paltr}' feelings of jealousy or 
pride. We glory in the diffusion of our lan- 
guage over a ne^v world, where we hope it is 
yet destined to collect new triumphs ; and in 
the brilliant perspective of American greatness, 
we see only pleasing images of associated 
i prosperity and glory of the land in which we 
live." 

The writer can hardly forbear to interrupt 
I the course of these quotations, by contrasting 
the above generous professions with a con- 
temptuous article in this same review, on 
American authors. The reviewer says : 
'* They have had one Dwight, whose baptis- 
mal name was Timothy, who wrote a book of 
poems." A work on Theology, by this same 



Dwight, « whose name was Timothy," has 
since been published, which has had a more 
extensive circulation, and been in higher esti- 
mation in their own island, than any work on 
a similar subject by a native author. Five 
sets of stereotype plates, in different parts of 
the kingdom, were at the same time throwing 
them off, at a rapid rate, to meet the public- 
demand. « Nor," says a critic of their own, 
** is the reputation of the work likely to be 
ephemeral. It is evidently the production of 
one of the master-spirits of the Christian 
church." 

But let us turn from these foreign critics, 
to an authority less liable to suspicion. I 
refer to Doctor Witherspoon, the learned 
President of Princeton College. He was a 
scholar and a writer of no mean rank, before 
he came to America ; and was prepared, by 
his long residence in the United States, to 
make correct observations on this subject, and 
would be better qualified to detect departures 
from the English idiom in American writers 
and speakers than a native citizen. Let it 
not be imagined that his remarks were the 
offspring of prejudice. A man who magnani- 
mously breasted the storm of the revolution, 
and fearlessly set his name to the Declaration 
of Independence, is not to be suspected of 
being the foe of American literature. He 
says : ** I shall also admit, though with some 
hesitation, that gentlemen and scholars in 
Great Britain speak as much with the vulgar 
in common chit chat, as i)ersons of the same 
class do in America ; but there is a remarkable 
difference in their public and solemn dis- 
courses. I have heard in this country, in the 
Senate, at the bar, and from the pulpit, and 
see daily in the dissertations from the press, 
errors in grammar, improprieties and vulgar- 
isms, which hardly any persons of the same 
class in point of rank and literature would 
have fallen into in Great Britain.' ' In connexion 
with this quotation, it ought, however, to be 
observed, that literature has made signal ad- 
vances in the United States, since the time of 
Witherspoon. 

These remarks, while they should stimulate 
American scholars to the diligent cultivation 
of the English language, and to the formation 
of a pure and elegant style, should by no 
means be suffered to produce despondency-. 
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The Knookins at the G«te. 

Thb following poem is founded upon a true incident 
which occurred gome time since, " very near home." — 
We were relating it to our associate, Mr. B. P. Shilla- 
ber, and the following, in his handwriting, we found 
upon our table the next day. It may not strike others 
with the full force that it does us, but sure we are, 
that few more heartfelt poems have erer come under 
our eye.—Ed. Sat. Eve. Gas. 

'TwA8 the social hour of evening. 

And the ruddy fire gleamed bright, 
On the grateful tea urn glancing 

With a fond and loving light, 
When our happy circle gathered 

Round about the plenteous board. 
And those cheerful words were spoken 

That contented hearts afford 

And the little voices blended 

With the graver tones of love, 
And the blest domestic picture 

Forecast seemed of bliss above ; 
Whilst thus at the table sitting, 

Heart and eye and tongue elate, 
Came a sound of some one rapping^— 

Rapping softly at the gate. 

The bitter wind without was howling, 

Rattling rude the window blind, 
And the frost upon the casfin)ent 

Many a witchy shape defined ; 
Whilst the snow in angry twirlings 

Darted by like figures white, 
Phantoms seeming, adding terror 

To the dreariness of nighty 

Margaret then her form presented. 

And thus spoke she soft and mild :»- 
" Please ye, very cold and hungry. 

Stands outside a little child. 
And for bread the poor thing's asking 

For the ones at home in need ; 
Shall I give her, may it please ^e ? 

It will be a Christian deed." 

Then our little Mary whispered :— 

" Tell me, what did Margaret say ? 
Tell me of the little beggar, 

Tell me all about it pray." 
Then we told her all the story—* 

How some people wanted bread, 
And the fearfUl, tearful struggle 

Where pale famine reared its head, 

And she listened when we told her 
Of her own far happier state, 

Than that of the little beggar 
Lately knocking at the gate—* 



Listened like a child, half heeding. 

To our dismal tale of woe— 
Silent heard us to the ending. 

Rocking gently to and fro. 

Long she sat, and we, not noting. 

Talked again of this and that. 
Till sweet Mary, sadly sobbing, 

Waked us from our busy chat. 
" What's the matter, darling ?" asked we ; 

And with trembling voice she said — 
" I was weeping at the story 

Of the child who wanted bread." 

Then our hearts were full of gladness. 

And our eyes were full of tears 
At the words our darling uttered 

In this dawning of her years ; 
*Twas the gush of heavenly pity 

That another's woe unsealed, 
And we gloried in the promise 

Its deep sympathy revealed. 



Medicines fok the Mind. — ^The ofi&cers of 
Murray's Asylum for the Insane, Scotland, 
believe that no better medicines for the mind 
are known than rational occupation, recreation 
and education ; wherefore they are endeavor- 
mg to extend and vary the modes of employing, 
amusing, and instructing those who are com- 
mitted to their care. 



Mabbiaob. — A good woman is not tho- 
roughly known before marriage. Of how 
many sweet domestic yirtues may not she be 
possessed, of which even he who values her 
most highly is unaware, until he has placed 
her in his own mansion to be the guardian 
angel of his household happiness } 



Napoleon once asked Madam Campan what 
the French nation most wanted. « Mothers^ 
she replied. It was a wise and beautiful an- 
swer. Ask me what the Church of God 
wants next to earnest ministers, and I answer 
— inteiligent, eamestf pious mothers. 



A book called << British Pomology" haa 
appeared, containing a description of 942 kinds 
of apples. All these are traceable to the com- 
mon crab. 



He is sufficiently learned that knows how 
to do well, and has power enough to refrain 
from eviL— Clioero. 
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SBITOB'S DEFABTMENT. 

iBobert Allyo, Editor. 
Tiaits to New Hampshire and New Jersey. 

Sdtcb the last number of the Schoolmaster was 
prepared, we have made two flying visits— one 
to New Hamshire, and one to New Jersey— to 
look in upon Teachers, gathered at ** Institutes." 
We dare not trust ourseWes to say anything about 
the cordial manner in which we were received and 
treated, lest we seem to flatter, and thereby lead 
our readers to suspect our sincerity in the whole 
of this article, and hence give less credit to what 
we are to say, than it really merits. 

By the way, is not that a strange operation of 
human nature that prompts us to suspect that all 
that is said in commendation of a person is reck- 
oned to be mere hollow and insincere flattery, 
while all, or most of all, that Is said in deprecia- 
tion of another, especially when said strongly, 
is reckoned to be honest, straight-forward and 
plain dealing ? People, therefore, are always 
suspicious of good words spoken in praise of 
another, and are greedy to take in what is said in 
unkind terms. We are not at all disposed to 
subject the good friends in the Granite and in the 
[ Bmdttone State to any such suspicions, by telling 
Ww kfaid «nd attentive beyond the usual friendly 
eeartesies of onlinary educational intercourse 
; they were to us. We would not have their good 
mil thought of, much less well spoken of, by even 
anybody whose mind may be over suspicious as 
regards flattery. We are only going to say that 
we found fHends in those two States,. ^kt we shall 
long remember and that with the greatest plea- 
sure. If they ever come to Rhode Island we 
than esteem it an honor to render them any 
•Rviees or any attentions they may need. 

But now as to New Hampshire. We attended 
a Teachers' Institute in the goodly city of Dover, 
Ott the banks and at the Falls of the busy and 
very useful river, Cocheco. It was during two 
days of hard rain, and the water on the Falls was 
abundant enough, to say nothing of it in the 
streets, and in the air. The sun seemed afraid 
of it— probably fearing it might extinguish his 
beams— and only bashfully showed his head for 
a few seconds at a time at two or three distant 
intervals. We were confidently assured that he 
actually rises in the East, and goes round to- 
wards the South, and sets in the West. Of 
course we did not see enough of our old friend, 
the sun, to be positively certain from our own ob- 
servations whether this is true or not ; but we 
positively thought that it rose in the North and 
vent round to the East in order to set in the 



South. But this is only a matter of first im- 
pressions which time and further observation 
would have corrected. We had very little to do 
with the place. It was the people that we went 
to see, and these were good-natured and cordial 
and eminently satisfactory to us. 

The High School building in Dover is finely 
situated close to a beautiful grove on the banks 
of the river. We did not find time while the 
school was in session to go in and visit it, but we 
became slightly acquainted with its teachers, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that it is a first 
rate school. 

The I;istitute was under the care of Charles F. 
Elliot, M. D., School Commissioner for Stratford 
county. Mr. Colburn, of our own State, Mr. 
Mowry, also of R. I., Miss Saunders, of our own 
Normal School, Dr. Gage, of Manchester, N. H., 
Dr. Elliot himself, and ourself, comprised the 
corps of instructors and lecturers. Of our own 
performances we cannot speak, as we had some* 
thing to do during their delivery besides listening 
and taking notes. We wei|e%o busy in another 
way that we could not gWe' our attention to the 
remarks. So we pass over these entirely. The 
other lessons, exercises, and lectures were pleas- 
ing and very profitable. And the general con- 
duct and bearing of the members of the Institute 
were above the need of commendation. We 
really spent a few days very agr'cdably and we 
trust profitably. 

The school system of New Hampshire is essen- 
tially a county system. For their School Com- 
missioners in each county is a State officer, and 
all form a State Board, yet each one is really 
supreme in his own county, and superintends 
and encourages the schools according to his own 
peculiar views. This makes a county system. 
It has its advantages indeed ; for it can make a 
very minute division of duties, and may make its 
supervision very perfect. It however lacks for the 
whole State uniformity, and may be liable to 
changes from year to year. Dr. Elliot, from 
Stratford, is very efficient in his county, and the 
schools must improve under his care. We hope 
he will be re-elected, and will carry out his very 
judicious views. 

We have also been in Newark, N. J., to at- 
tend an Institute. This was composed chiefiy of 
the teachers employed in the schools of that city. 
We found these were not in session, being sus- 
pended on account of the exercises. But from 
inquiries we made, the school system of Newark 
is among the best of the land. We were special- 
ly pleased with the account we heard of them. 
One thing which appeared eminently favorable is, 
that the number of private schools is diminishing 
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—a good sign, if at the same time the number of 
children in the Public Schools are also increasing. 
But we hare not room to say more than that we 
ere very grateful to our friends for their attentions 
and if they ever get into Rhode Island we shall 
claim the privilege of repaying them — in kind 
ness, of course, which wa suspect is the only way 
they would accept payment. 

Everywhere we go, and everything we see, more 
and more convinces us of the great benefit of 
these Institutes, in promoting a common feeling 
and sympathy among the teachers of a State or 
county. They serve to build up a laudable pride 
of the profession, and to elevate it in dignity and 
consequence among men. May they never be 
less in number or attractions. 



Aphoriflm. 



TBI thought of improvement must go before the act. 
The desire and purpoee mutt precede the purtuit. Nei- 
ther a man, nor a people, wholly content with the pre- 
sent condition, ever betters it ; and in regard to all 
things dependent on human exertion, where effort 
ceases, degeneracy begins. Hosacb Mann. 

Comment.— We hardly know a thought of more 
importance to a teacher than the one above 
quoted. And yet how common it is for a teacher 
to imagine that he has attained the limit of his 
mental groivth, and to relapse into a supreme 
sense of contentment with himself and his attain- 
ments. Let him remember that though every 
generation of children is born without knowledge, 
yet each subsequent generation does, in mental 
acuteness and in capacity to acquire knowledge, 
actually surpass all that precede. Hence in 
order that a teacher may, in the most profitable 
manner, instruct the new scholars of this winter 
or summer, he must be more vigilant, better 
skilled, fitted with a larger experience, and a 
more varied knowledge than ever before. And 
so long as the teacher is dissatisfied with himself 
and his efforts, he will, if he acts as a man ought 
to act, be daily laboring for advancement and 
improvement. 



QvEBiES.—- TVill not more of our friends send 
us questions. Arithmetical, Geographical, Histor- 
ical, Piactical — anything, in short, that they want 
to ^noto or to tell of. Our columns are open, and 
ihose things we will undertake to answer to the 
best of our ability. We haye answered a few 
each month for the last three— and should have 
answered more if we had had them. Send along 
more and hear us answer. 



The Thibd Ankital Repokt op the Pub* 
Lie Schools of Chicago, III., is a documeii 
highly creditable to the Superintendent, W. 8. 
Wells, Esq. It shows a very gratifying state of 
things in that young queen of the great lakis. 
It reports the value of the School Fund of thr 
city $1,112,000— a sum greater than any dty in 
the Union save St. Louis ; and greater than the 
school fund of any among nineteen of the States. 
The income, however, is not yet very large, ha; 
it is steadily increasing. The cost of the schools 
of Chicago is ^0,920, exclusive of houses. The 
number of pupils are 8542 ; there are about 17r 
000 children in the city. Number of schools :— 1 
High School, 10 Grammar and other schools, 1 
Evening school, and 3 Industrial schools, whidi 
are commended as performing a good work in 
educating the idle to industry and in preparing 
for the day school. Mr. Wells has shown him- 
self well qualified for his present work, and we 
hope he will long and faithfully fill his post. 



A Pe&petual Calendar, in the convenient 
form of a pen holder and pencil case, showing 
the leap years, day of the month and week for all 
dates past, present and future, with infallible ac- 
curacy, both in old and new style, for six thou- 
sand years from the beginning of the Christain 
Era. By E. S. Pierce, Oswego, N. Y. Such is 
the inventor's description of the most conve- 
nient perpetual calendar we have ever seen. By 
simply revolving a movable ferule, it can be ad- 
justed to any month of any year, so as to show 
the dates as readily as the best Almanac Every 
teacher and every student of history should have 
it. 



The Annual Repobt of Public Schools op 
Spbinofield, Mass., is a document of great in- 
terest to the people of that fine inland dty. 
It shows that their schools cost $17i 601.03 for an 
average of 1821 pupils. 

There are 985 who do not attend the Public 
SchooL There are, 1 High School, with 107 pu- 
pils ; 6 Grammar Schools, 373 ; 1 Intermediate 
Grammar School, 66; 8 Intermediate Schools, 
361; 13 Primary Schools, 751, and 7 Mixed Schools 
with 165 pupils. Whole number of scholars en- 
rolled, 2488. 



She? ABO, Clabs, and Bboivm, of Boston, have 
issued a Pictorial Primer, prepared by David B. 
Tower, A. M., which is just the book to please 
the litUe ones, and will render the task of teach- 
ing easier to the instructor and the instructed. 
We cheerfully commend this work to all who are 
interested in the cause of educating the young. 
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"Wliat Shall We Believe ? 

VTiR often find people making objections to a 
system of common schools especially, as they do 
to all learning, that its tendency is immoral, or, 
at least, that learning does not tend directly to 
diminish crime. Many men, in fact, who love 
learning object to the operation of our public 
schools, because they do not immediately and 
perceptibly make every generation of children 
more moral and virtuous, more conscientious 
and devout than their fathers. 

Although these results are desirable as accom- 
paniments' of learning, and may, perhaps, to a 
certain extent, be said to be its legitimate results, 
yet they may not always be seen, and still without 
the fault of knowledge. But the disputers will 
not admit this plain proposition, and the oppo- 
nents of universal or popular education divide 
themselves into two classes, one of which affirms 
that learning or education is the natural cause 
of deterioration in morals, while the other de- 
dares that the general arrangement of our 
schools is wrong inasmuch as it really ought to 
increase virtue, but does not accomplish this 
purpose. 

Now, whom shall we believe in this state of 
affiiirs ? Shall we believe that education has a 
direct tendency to infidelity and immorality, in 
and of its own motion ? And that an educated 
man can only be kept from lice by the most 
strenuous efibrts to countenance this movement 
to moral deterioration ? Or shall we believe the 
other party, that learning has in itself no ten- 
dency either to lessen or to increase man's dis- 
position to obey truth and to follow justice, but 
that our system of schools is extremely deficient 
in moral training and needs to be remodeled i 
In other words, shall we believe that popular 
education is infidel and immoral, naturally and 
necessarily, oris it only defective and imperfect ? 

Here are clearly two distinct propositions, each 
of which is quite lamentable, if true, and both of 
which are, as we believe, commonly supposed to 
be at least pkrtially true. Let us examine them. 
Is the tendency of learning infidel ? This is as- 
serted and is urged often by very honest religious 
men. We believe not. And here we rely on the 
authority of such men as Prof. Silliman and Prof. 
Dana, of Yale College, President Humphrey, of 
Amhwst, and a thousand others equally good 
and equally well-informed, all of whom assert 
boldly and without a shade of difference in their 
opinions, that science has rather a tendency 
when properly read and understood to beget de- 
votion. The greater is the knowledge on any 
subject the leas likely are men to use that subject 
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or its lessons in the support of infidelity. In 
fact, it only requires a perfect knowledge of any 
branch of science or of any topic of refiection to 
convince a reasonable man that a Divine Power 
and Wisdom must have had the general control 
and direction of it in all its parts. 

If this is true, the tendency of knowledge can- 
not be indifferent to piety. If it favors religion, 
then no man can complain because it does not 
always promote it in so great a degree as he 
imagines it ought. 

Outside influences may possibly turn the edu- 
cated man astray, and for this his knowledge 
should not be blamed— but rather his lack of 
knowledge on some particular points. And we 
think that this will always be found to be the 
case, that it is imperfect views and incomplete 
notions which leave the man exposed to vice. 

If this be so, then all -that is required is to add 
other elements to the knowledge we teach, and 
thus make education perfect. Then we may de- 
mand that children should be taught virtu&^ts 
nature and practice— just as they are now taught 
arithmetic — ^its nature and practice. This is 
what is wanted — ^not less, but more learning and 
instruction ; and a more thorough and perfect 
insight into everything that we undertake to 
teach or to learn. The only remedy, then, for 
the lack of devout fervor in those who are pur- 
suing science results not from much study, b'ul 
from little. It is now as Pope meant, when he 
wrote: 

" A little leamiiig is a dao^^sroas thing'. 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian Spring, 
There shallow draught! intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers lu again.'* 

All superficiality has a direct and manifest 
tendency towards indifference if not towards 
atheism ; but all thorughness and efforts to attain 
completeness and exactness tends directly and 
inevitably towards a ful\€t understanding of God 
and his works, and towards a devout reverence 
for him and submission to his holy command- 
ments. 

As to the other objection to our school system, 
which admits the whole of our argument above, 
and merely denies that our common schools are 
rightly organized, we have hardly a word to say. 
The objection looks upon schools as human insti- 
tutions, and forgets that no such institution can 
be formed and be perfect. The saine being that 
formed it may easily discover imperfections in it, 
and hence will become more or less dissatisfied 
with it. But this does by no means prove that 
it is not a good thing ; nor even that it is not the 
best thing man can make. Now we may say of 
our schools that they are by no means perfect, 
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and yet we may be satisfied that they are doing a 
good work. Our duty to them is to add erery 
needed improvement ; and if they do not teach 
morals as we think they ought ; if they do not 
induce the practice of virtue as we think they 
should, then let us seek to make them accom- 
plish these things by adding to them, and not 
by destroying them, nor by attempting radically 
to change them and their modes of operating. 



Questions— More BtilL 

What Courts should^a Teacher pumte in re- 
gard to the Government of Children whose pa- 
rents are Opposed to their being Oovemed t 

This question alludes to a case of very frequent 
occurrence. Many parents do really dislike to 
have their children governed by others. They 
might possibly be glad to govern them at home ; 
but to have these dear children governed by 
others — ^this is what they do not desire. Govern- 
ment is an excellent thing, but it makes all the 
difference in the world who administers it. So 
they do not want any teacher to interfere with 
their plans and domineer over their children. 
This is a case of common occurrence, we say. 

But one quite as common is found among 
teachers, who fancy that they know the wishes 
of parents in this matter of school government 
much better, or at least much different, from 
what they themselves know. Such teachers find 
parents who do not want their scholars governed, 
who object to their scholars being governed, and 
who always oppose and hinder a judicious teach- 
er's efforts to command order and discipline in his 
school. Some are really famous for having a 
very striking number of such cases— indeed, bad 
scholars and hard eases of government and dis- 
cipline, are about all that these teachers are 
noted for. But here they are singularly noto- 
rious. 

But when cases do actually occur where parents 
are unwilling to have their children governed at 
school, what is to be done ? 

First, let the teacher remember that such chil- 
dren really need more governing than any others, 
or rather require more actual restraint than 
others; and they must have it, or the school 
will be a failure. For let even one recoUect that 
the school must be governed— no matter whether 
the people want their children governed or not. 
And now we say that no system of harsh measures 
will answer. It is a case where firmness is pe- 
culiarly called for, and where that firmness is to 
be tempered, most especially, with kindness, 
• equanimity and love. Have good plan and 



bring these children to obey you because your 
plans art reasonable and just. 

But above all do not go around complaining 
about the hard fate to which you are subjected. 
Be especially cheerful and good-natured. Be 
helpful and loving. But do insist that the rules 
shall be obeyed by these children while they are 
in school. Here we might enlarge on the method 
of government, but we prefer to stop, and may 
resume the topic at anothei^ time. 

Which should be the Teacher^ s Aim on Com- 
mencing School^~io secure Oood Order, or Good 
ReeiteOionsf 

We answer that both are absolutely indispen- 
sable to the progress of the school. Oood recita- 
tions can never be had, for a long time in suc- 
cession, without good order. And good order 
cannot long be maintained unless sufficient In- 
terest can be aroused to secure good recitations. 
Order and work go together in the school-room. 
But the question is, which is fijrst? Now we 
cannot pretend to decide. In some cases the 
first attention should be given to order ; in others 
the first attention should be directed to recita- 
tions. 

If the teacher undertakes to give exclusive 
attention to order, he will be apt to make his 
scholars morbidly sensitive and restive ; while if 
he seeks also to give them instruction and infor- 
mation, he may prepare them to labor for them- 
selves with ardor. And this love of employment 
is the grand specific for producing order, disci- 
pline and improvement. Let the teacher, then, 
dispense with a good deal of this talk about 
order and recitations, and give his attention to 
the work of instruction. 

A good rule— the very best ever invented— for 
securing good order is to keep the scholars busy 
and good-natured. Let them have enough to do 
and endeavor to get them to do it very quieUy, 
as well as very thoroughly, and there will be 
little trouble about things going wrong. Let 
good manners, quiet behavior, industrious habits, 
steady employment, loving dispositions be partic- 
ularly exemplified — ^not talked about too often 
nor too much— by the teacher himself, and thus 
be induoedr-^A we say of some manifestations of 
electricity— in the souls of the scholars, and good 
recitations will be found to keep pace with the 
best of order and discipline. 

Has a Teacher LauffiiUy any Control of his 
Scholars as they go to and return from Schooit 
And fohat is his Duty in cases of Improper con- 
duct at such times f 

Here is a large question and one on which 
much discussion has been had. It is by no means 
settled as yet, and will probably not be for a long • 
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time to come. In fact, it is hardly susceptible of 
definite and uncontrorerted solution. We incline 
to answer it only so far as practical use is con- 
cerned. 

And to answer it in this way, we say it is pro- 
bably best for the teacher to assume that legally, 
or by right of positive statute law, he has no con- 
trol over his scholars, except on the school-house 
premises, and during the times devoted to school 
hours, including intermissions, recesses, and the 
usual fifteen minutes, which it is expected he 
win spend in the school-room before and after 
school. We say it is better to assume no legal 
right to control the scholars, except at these 
times. But we do not mean to say that when 
this legal control b denied, or rather not assumed, 
that the teacher has no duty to perform. By no 
means. For very often the higher form of ftuty 
commences just where the hffol tight to perform, 
or to claim the performance, of a noble duty 
ends. When, therefore, we deny the legal right 
to control scholars going to and returning from 
•ehool, we mean to insist that the teacher has a 
moral right, and that it is morally his duty, to 
exert a powerfiil influence over them wherever 
they are. 

He will do this best by advice, by carefully in- 
quiring into acts of carelessness, or mischief, or 
malice, done on the way to or from school ; by 
inquiring into these, not for the purpose of pun- 
ishment, but in order that he may simply advise, 
or exert influence. We are to remember that 
our moral influence and our duty to exert that 
moral influence, are by no means limited by the 
narrow circle of our legal duties. We are obliged 
to exert this wherever we are, and in cases where 
we could not be punished — ^not even lawfully 
blamed — if we should neglect it altogether. And 
therefore a teacher should never forget that his 
mora], restraining influence should meet the 
children as soon as they are out of the door of 
home, and abide with them every step of their 
way, and every moment of the time till they are 
once more sheltered under the parental roof. 

This is his duty, to know how or in what spirit 
they meet and accost travelers on the road ; how 
and in what manner they behave to each other ; 
how they treat property by the roadside, and how 
they hasten or loiter on the way. And he need 
not do this for the sake of punishing delinquen- 
cies or offenders, nor yet for the purpose of 
teotding them — which is worst of all, if possible — 
but simply that he may tell Ae scholars what is 
right and their duty, and of begetting in them a 
thoughtftil attention to duty and right every- 
where, hut more especially of making them to 
feel the force and propriety of moral law when 



the restraining influence of Men authority is with- 
drawn. 

Scholars are to be taught to do right when 
alone, and when there is no immediate prospect 
of harm to come from wrong doing. There is no 
great credit due to him who does what is right 
under the eye of one who will either praise or 
blame him ; and still less is there when there is 
a reward before his eye ready to crown him for 
the right act But to do right and to think right 
when alone and when no prospect of gain or ap- 
plause is seen, this is the hard work. And this 
disposition and the power and habit to do this 
rightly is what the teacher wishes to beget in his 
pupils. • He will do this best by moral advice, 
and by his own moral spirit, without recurrence 
to law or to threats. Try this way. 



Bemoyal of the State Normal SchooL 

Many of our readers already know that the ■ 
General Assembly voted at their last session to • 
instruct the Commissioner of Public Schools to • 
remove the State Normal School from its present 
location, on certain conditions. It is found that, 
while the present rooms are very convenient, they 
are not quite large enough nor arranged in the 
way best fitted for the readiest use. The place 
on Weybosset Street is also very noisy, and the 
school is more or less annoyed every day from 
this source. Then it would be far better if there 
could be more open space around the building 
for fresh air, and for the growth of trees and 
shrubs. 

But the main consideration inducing the 
thought of removal was the very liberal offer of " 
Edward Harris, of Woonsocket, to the school, if 
it could be located in that village. Mr. Harris • 
very generously proposes to give the school the 
use of five rooms, beautifully located on the 
banks of the Blackstone, overlooking Woonsocket 
Falls, and the lovely village of Bemon. in Smith- 
field ; he offers to warm and care for these rooms • 
four years, entirely free of cost to the State. 
Such an offer was not to be despised, and the 
Legislature was at first disposed to accept the 
offer of Mr. Harris, without hesitation. 

But it was found soon that if the school was to • 
be removed, that other places would be glad to 
compete for it. So the Besolution was made- 
general, and now an offer has been made from 
Bristol, which we hesitate not to say is the most 
lovely and rural village in the State. These- 
offers are made in good faith, and if no other - 
place makes a proposition soon, one or the other - 
of them must .be accepted. 

If we did not know how proyerbially. sl6w<' 
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large bodies move, we should be a little mortified 
to think that the city of Providence has as yet 
made no proposition for the location of this school. 
It has been far more beneficial to the city 
than to any one town, and will continue to be so, 
whether located in Prondence, or elsewhere. It 
was begun for the almost sole gratification of the 
city, and has been sustained without a cent's cost 
to it. Providence has men as wealthy as any in 
the State, and certainly they have the reputation 
of being as liberal. It can find a place of rural 
<beauty in its -vicinity, and could give to the State 
a location and a building that would be a model, 
and the pride both of the city and the State. We 
have heard the thing talked of and we call atten- 
tion to the advertisement on another page, and 
wait to hear what we shall hear. 



Plant Trees.— We are glad to notice that un- 
der the lead of Hpn. Wm. B. Staples, its very 
efficient Secretary, the Rhode Island Society for 
the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, has 
offered a premium for the ** planting of fruit and 
forest trees." 

This premium is a sum of money to be paid for 
every tree above a certain number well planted 
and cared for, for three summers. It proposes or- 
chards, gardens, farms, the vicinity of houses, 
the highways, the grounds of school-houses and 
meeting-houses, as the places of planting, and 
offers a gratuity of from ten to twenty cents per 
tree, for each tree above ten, to fifty of the difTer- 
ent kinds named. 

This offer might be accepted by the larger boys 
of a school district^ and the school-house grounds 
might thus be ornamented while the boys were 
learning to plant trees, and making the acquaint- 
ance of this society. Write to Judge Staples, 
and he will send you a circular with full informa- 
tion. 



The Thibteesth Annual Report of the 

COMMIBSIONEB OF PxTBLIC SCHOOLS IN RhODE 

Island, has been out for several weeks. An ab- 
stract of its statistics was presented in the School- 
master two months ago, and some extracts from 
the document will be given in our pages. We 
have heard this Report spoken of in very fiatter- 
ing terms, and we have heard parts of it at least 
condemned in no measured terms. It is said to 
be uncommonly severe on lazy teachers, and to 
be, in general, rather hard on all who do not daily 
improve. It is not our business to defend the 
Report. We doubt if we could have written a 
better one; and we should be sorry to have 
ipritten a worse one. All we have to say is that 



we heartily wish every teacher in the State could 
read it ; and we will send it to any one, out of or 
in the State, if he will send us four cents worth 
of postage stamps. 



The Special Session of the State Normal 
School of Rhode Island commenced on Mon- 
day, April 6th. There is not so full an attend- 
ance as last year, but still the number of teach- 
ers is large, and the enthusiasm among them is 
great. The number however is more than a 
hundred, and it is not possible to calculate the 
good that may be done in this three weeks* 
session for the cause of education in the State, 
by this gathering of those who are to take charge 
of the dearest interest of our Commonwealth. 

Many able lectures have been given by benevo- 
lent men'from all parts of the State, and we have 
never seen a better spirit prevailing among any 
teachers than among these. 



A Monument to the Memory of the Indian 
Chiefs Miantonomi and Canonicus has been 
proposed by the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
and referred to a committee for consideration. 
We should be glad to see this carried into effect. 
It will be a tribute to those early friends of the 
white man in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
worthy of a grateful race, and would preserve to 
the latest generation the memory of that welcome 
given to the fathers of our land. 



Arctic Adventures by Sea and Land, by 
Epes Sargent ; Boston : Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., 1857, is a very entertaining account of the 
men, from the Cabots down to Sir John Franklin 
and Dr. Kane, who have taken an interest and 
added to the enthusiasm for Arctic Explorations 
during the last centuries. It is a clear, succinct 
narrative, full of witching tales and useful in- 
formation. It will be read wi^h great interest at 
this time and cannot fail to profit the young to 
whom it will be most of all pleasing. 



We return our sincere thanks to our cotempo- 
raries for the many kind notices they have fa- 
vored us with, and we promise them we shall 
always endeavor to keep the Schoohnaster up to 
its true standard. 



By the kindness of Mr. B. K. Peirce, we have 
received the First Annual Report of the 
State Industrial School for Girls, at Lan- 
caster, Mass., of which he is Superintendent. 
We have read the report with much interest. 
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The B08TOK Satubdat Etenino Gazette is 
one of the few weekly papers that really pays the 
reading. The stories that grace its columns are 
of a character entirely different from those which 
are generally found in the weakly papers with 
which the land is flooded, heing of an elevated 
tone, and not sentimental trash. The poems of 
the Gazette are true poetry, and not mere 
rhymes. The important news of the week is 
given to its readers, and its New York corres- 
pondent regularly presents a spicy account of life 
in the metropolis. In addition, Mrs. Partington 
makes her wise sayings manifest each week. 
With such talent as is combined in the editorship, 
and considering the high tone of all its articles, it 
is no wonder that the Gazette stands high in the 
newspaper world. "We advise our readers to sub- 
scribe first for the Schoolmaster ^ and then for the 
Gazetttj as both of these can be safely placed 
within every family circle, without danger of 
tainting the minds of the young. 

W. W. Clapp, Jr., A. Wallace Thaxter, and 
B. P. Shillaber, (Mrs. Partington) are the editors. 
Terms, $3.00 per year. 



Among the most bewitching and healthful of 
studies is Botany ; and Ivison & Phinney have 
just brought out a book eminently calculated to 
promote this pleasing study. 

This is — or rather there are two books — ^FiKflT 
Lessons ix Botany and Manual op Botany, 
by Asa (Jray, of Harvard TJuniversity. 

These two books ought to be in the hands of 
every teacher — we don't mean in every school 
necessarily — to be by him studied and practiced. 
Such a study will so promote a love of nature and 
of plants, and trees, and rural beauty, and labor 
as would be of the greatest benefit to the country. 
And in these books Prof. Gray has certainly done 
better than any man before him. Students in 
Botany will find little to be desired beyond this 
larger book. We do hope the publishers will be 
greatly rewarded by a large sale, and that teach- 
ers will be benefitted by the purchase and study 
of these very elegant and pleasing, as well as 
useful and admirable text-books on Botany. 



SCHOOL EXEB0I8EB. 

Dana P. Colbom, Editor. 

Thb following questions were prepared by Dr. Stephen 
Congree, Superintendent of Public Schools of the city 
of Newark, N. J., for use in the Saturday Normal 
School in that city. A certain number of these ques- 
tions are proposed at each recitation, and it is the duty 
of the students to consult the most approved authorities 
to which they have access, and then to prepare and 
write out answers to them before the next recitation. 
They are really excellent, and we know not how a 
teacher could better recall and arrange his own knowl- 
edge of ancient history, than by writing out flill an- 
swers to them. They will also be profitable for use in 



Sixteenth Annual Cataloottb of the Prov- 
IDBNCB Conference Seminary, East Green- 
wich, R. I. — This Seminary ranks among the 
highest in New England, and we are pleased to 
see by the Catalogue, that it is appreciated as it 
should be. The summary of the students for the 
past year is : for the Summer term, 119 ; Fall 
term, 207; Winter term, 180; Spring term, 168. 
Total 664. 



QUESTIONS IN HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 

1. What countries were occupied by Noah and 
his immediate descendants ? 

2. Name the two great chains of Mountains 
which traverse Asia from West to East ? 

3. Indicate the principal features of the physi- 
cal geography of Asia. 

4. Indicate the prominent effects of the physi- 
cal conformation of Asia upon the condition of 
its inhabitants, as relate to society and govern- 
ment. 

5. Name the principal languages of the Ja- 
phetic tribes or nations, beginning with the most 
ancient. 

6. Name the principal languages of the She- 
mitic tribes or nations, beginning with the most 
ancient. 

7. By what name are the sacred writings of the 
ancient Persians known and by whom were they 
written ? 

8. When and by whom was Egypt conquered 
and annexed to the Persian Empire } 

9. Who was the third in succession of the 
Persian Kings ? State when and how he obtain- 
ed the throne, the principal events of his reign, 
and the countries which he conquered and an- 
nexed to the Persian Empire. 

10. When did the revolt of the Ionic Greeks 
occur, and what important city was destroyed by 
the Persians in the war which succeeded. 

11. State the dates of the first and second re- 
volts of Egypt from the Persian dominion and 
the period, in each case, during which the 
satrapy maintained its independence. 

12. Who and what was Cyrus the younger, and 
when and where was he slain ? 

13. Describe, briefly, the celebrated ''retreat 
of the ten thousand." 

14. What tribe or people were the first inhab- 
itants of Greece ? 
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15. By whom were they conquered or expelled, 
and the country occupied ? 

16. By what names were ancient Greece and 
the Greeks designated by the Greek poets and 
liistorians. 

17. Relate the origin of the Greek nation ac- 
cording to tradition — the names of the tribes and 
whence derived— and the portions of Greece 
settled by them as they gradually occupied the 
country prior to the Trojan war. 

18. Describe, briefly, the Argonautic expedi- 
tion. 

19. When was Athens founded ? Sparta? Ar- 
gOB? Corinth? Thebes? Olympia? 

20. What was the original form of the Grecian 
cities ? 

21. Relate the cause, date and principal events 
of the Trogan war ? 

22. When did Homer flourish ? Name the pro- 
ductions of his genius, how they were preserved, 
and their principal effects upon the Greek nation ? 

23. What was the religion of ancient Greece ? 
Name the twelve principal divinities in the Ghreek 
mythology ? 

24. Name the two principal oracles of ancient 
Greece — and the design of the institution. 

25. Name the principal national festivals or 
games of the Ancient Greeks, when and where 
they were celebrated and who were entitled to 
participate in them. 

26. What change occurred in the occupation 
of Greece by the Hellenic tribes in the century 
Bucceeding the Trojan war ? 

27. Name the principal divisions of Greece, 
and the countries or districts contained in each. 

28. Name the principal islands in the vicinity 
of Greece. 

29. Describe briefly the early wars of Sparta 
and their results. 

30. Describe the principal changes in the con- 
stitution of Athens from the period of the kingly 
government to the year B. C. 694. 

31. Name the principal lawgivers of Sparta 
and Athens and the prominent features of their 
legislation. 

32. What was the origin of the Persian wars 
with Greece ? 

33. When did the first invasion of Greece by 
the Persians take place, under what leaders and 
with what results ? 

34. What monarch reigned over the Persian 
empire at the period of the first invasion of Greece 
by the Persians ? What monarch, at the period 
of the second invasion ? 

35. When did the second invasion take place, 
by what route did the Persian army march into 
Ghreece, and what was the number and descrip- 
tion of the Persian forces ? 



36. Where and under what circumstances did 
the first resistance to the Persian army occur ? 

37. Describe, briefly, the principal events of the 
war in Greece, and mention the dates of the im- 
portant battles and the names of the principal 
generals who commanded the Grecian forces. 

38. How long did the war continue after the 
retreat of the Persian army from Greece ? In 
whose reign and upon what terms was peace 
made? 

39. What were the principal causes of the su- 
premacy of Athens during and after the Persian 
wars? 

40. State briefly, the history of Pericles and 
the principal features of his administration of 
public afiairs. 

41. What were the causes, remote and Imme- 
diate, of the Peloponnesian war ? 

42. State the dates of the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war, the peace of Nicias, and 
the termination of the war. 

43. Describe briefly, the Athenian expedition 
against Sicily and its results. 

44. When, where, and by whom was the su- 
premacy of Sparta flnally destroyed. 

45. Who was the father of History, so called ? 
Name in addition, the leading historians of 
Greece. 

46. Name the founders of the principal schools 
of philosophy among the Greeks, and their lead- 
ing doctrines or tenets. 

47. Indicate the general characteristics of 
Egyptian, Persian and Grecian architecture. 

48. Describe the three orders of Grecian ar- 
chitecture and name the principal architects, 
sculptors and painters of Greece. 

49. Name the principal poets of Greece, epic, 
tragic, comic, and lyric. 

50. Name the principal statesmen and orators 
of Greece from the commencement of the Pesian 
wars to the destruction of Thebes. 

51. What were the principal causes of the de- 
cline and fall of the Grecian States ? 

52. Bound Macedonia. 

53. Name the principal rivers in Macedonia 
proper, and describe the general features of the 
country. 

54. What was the origin of the people who in- 
habited Macedonia prior to the establishment of 
the monarchy? 

55. By whom was the Macedonian monarckj 
founded, and when, and under what monarch did 
Pella become the capital ? 

66. When and at what age did Philip the son 
of Amyntas II. assume the government of Mace- 
donia? 

57. Describe briefly the origin, progress ind 
termination of the sacred war in Greece. 
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$8. When was the battle of Chaeronea fought, 
what armies were engaged and what were the 
consequences of the battle ? 

SB. How long did Philip of Macedon reign, 
when and in what manner did he die, and by 
whom was he succeeded in the monarchy ? 

&}. Describe the principal events of the reign 
of Alexander the Great prior to the expedition 
against Persia. 

61. When did Alexander march into Asia and 
bj what route ? 

62. Describe the principal events of the Mace- 
donian invasion from the battle of the Granicus 
to the final defeat and death of Darius. 

63. What countries were afterwards subdued 
by Alexander, and by what route did he return 
with his army to Babylon ? 

64. When and where did he die, and what was 
the extent of the Macedonian empire at the time 
of his death ? 

65. How was the Macedonian phalanx consti- 
tuted, and what were its advantages and defects 
in military operations ? 

66. What was the nature of the government of 
Alexander the Great ? 

67. How was the empire governed immediately 
alter his death ? 

68. Describe the first partition of the empire 
among the generals of the Macedonian army. 

69. Belate, briefly, the principal events of the 
Lamian war. 

70. What was the fate of the family of Alex- 
ander the Great ? 

71. Relate the principal changes in the govern- 
ment of Macedonia from the partition of the em- 
pire to the death of Cassander. 

72. When and by whom was Antioch founded ? 

73. Who was Demetrius Poliorcetes, and what 
were the principal events of his history ? 

74. What was the Achaean league, and during 
what period did it exist ? 

75. Name the kings of Macedonia and the 
length of their reigns from the death of Cassan- 
der to its conquest by the Romans 

76. When and under what name did Greece 
become a Roman province ? 



FBOBIilDMS. 



A man leaves Providence and travels toward 
Boston, the distance between the cities being 40 
miles. During the first day he travels half way 
to Boston ; the next dav he turns about and soes 
half-way back to Providence ; afain, on the tnird 
day, he tarns and travels half-way to Boston. 
Should he continue, thus, to change his course 
each day, and travel just half-way to the city be- 
fore him, it is rec^uired to determine the whole 
distance traveled in n days. L. B. 



OITB BOOK TABIiE. 

The Mind and Hbabt. By William B. Fowle. 
Boston : Morris Cotton, 120 Washington Street. 

The original and selected articles which grace 
the pages of this little volume are of a character 
that elevatQs the youthful mind, and of a tone 
that not only interests but instructs the youthful 
reader. It is carefully compiled, and is worthy a 
place in every home. 

We have also received from the same publisher, 
The School Harp, and School Melodies, being 
a collection of pleasing and instructive songs and 
popular airs adapted to the use of schools and 
singing classes. We cheerfully recommend the 
above works to the attention of our readers. 



NoBTH American Review, April, 1857. Bos- 
ton : Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

This Prince of Magarinea has paid its regular 
quarterly visit to our teble, and as ever is the 
case, we enjoyed " a feast of rich things," as we 
sat in our arm chair, and pondered over its 
pleasant pages. 

We have been informed on reliable authority, 
that the second article in the work, entitled 
" Influence of the English Literature on the Ger- 
man," is from the accomplished pen of Professor 
James B. Angell, of Brown University. It is 
truly gratifying to read a magazine like this, 
which does not pander to the vitiated and morbid 
taste which is so prevalent among too many of 
of our reading community. 



School Amusements ; or How to Make the 
School Intbrebtino. By N. W. Taylor Root. 
New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This work contains rules for military and gym- 
nastic exercises, with hints upon the general 
management of the school-room, with illustra- 
tive engravings. We commend this work to the 
serious consideration of all school teachers, for 
we opine they all will find some valuable hints in 
its perusal 



Wb have often taken the liberty to recommend 
to teachers the study of Mental and Moral 
Science ; and we now feel that we cannot do 
them a better service, than to call their attention 
to two other books, published by Ivison and 
Phinney, 321 Broadway, New York, We allude 
to HicKOK'8 Science ofthb Mind, and Hikok's 
Moral Science, both excellent works. They 
look at these great sciences from the proper 
stand-point, as seems to us, that of conscious- 
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ness. We cannot enter into a long review of 
their merits. But we must be allowed to say that 
their method is the natural one, and is developed 
with great clearness and power. We cordially 
commend them both as books, and their topics as 
subjects for thought and study to all teachess. 



We take occasion to call attention to Cobnell's 
Series of Obog&a.phies, published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. These books are finely got up and are 
admirably adapted to use in the school-room. 
The High School (Geography has not been in use 
long, but many of its features are decided im- 
provements on any other book that we know. 
We advise school committees to give this series 
an examinatian before making any changes in 
the geographical text-books in use in their 
schools. 



McNally's Series of Geographies is pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., No. 61 William 
Street, New York, and is said by a very excellent 
teacher, for whose judgment we have great re- 
spect, to be the very best one out. We have had 
no time to examine it ; but we can cordially en- 
dorse anything that might be said of the beauty 
and elegance of its workmanship, and good 
arrangement of its lessons and questions. 

Smith's Definer's Manual. New York ; A. 
S. Barnes & Co. This work will prove a valuable 
acquisition not only to the scholar and student, 
but to the public generally. It is not only a De- 
fine r, but every word therein has the correct 
pronunciation given with it. We like the work 
much, and have laid it carefully by for future 
reference. 



VnriA; or, The Secret op Power. The 
Border Rover.— We noticed these works last 
month, and since that time we have had the plea- 
sure of perusing their pages more attentively ; 
and every time we open these volumes, we find 
something new to admire in them. They well 
sustain the character of all the works that are 
issued from the well-known publishing house of 
T. B. Peterson & Co., 102 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 



The American Journal of Education, edited 
by Henry Barnard, LL. D. The March number 
of this excellent educational magazine is before 
us. It contains twenty well written articles, and 
two portraits— one 'of John Wichern, founder of 
the Rough House, or Institute of Rescue at 
Horn, near Hamburgh, and the other of William 
Russell, Editor of the first series of the Journal 



of Education. It is well illustrated. We do hear- 
tily commend this journal — ^Dr. Barnard's last and 
we believe best work — ^to the favor of teachen 
and educators. Cannot our Rhode Island men 
get him up a very large subscription for it. Pric< 
$3.00 a year— wonderful cheap. Send to F. C. 
Brownell, Hartford, Conn., or to the Rhode Island 
Schoolnuuter, 

The American Journal of Education and 
College Review is published by Calkins & 
Stiles and edited by Dr. Peters, Hon. S. S. Rams- 
dell and Dr. Wilder, at 348 Broadway, N. Y. The 
March number is very interesting and full of use- 
ful matter. We commend it to all teachers and 
to all engaged in the work of education. 

Twenty-Second Annual Report op the 
Young Men's Mercantile Association, of 
Cincinnati, gives a good account of a very useful 
institution for any city. These associations 
should be made matters of public pride, and be 
remembered in the wills of all wealthy citizens. 

The North Carolina Common School Jour- 
nal, published quarterly, and edited by C. H« 
Wiley, State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
Greensboro' and Raleigh, N. C. We have re- 
ceived the March number of this journal. 

The Educational Herald for April has been 
received. The reading matter it contains is good, 
and its typographical appearance is excellent. 
It is published at the rooms of the American 
School Institute, New York city, by Smith & 
Boyd. Price, 60 cents per year, in advance. 

The April No.*s of The Connecticut Common 
School Journal, The Illinois Teacher, and 
The Voice op Iowa, have been received, and we 
extend to them the hearty welcome their merits 
deserve. 

Third Annual Report op the Superintend- 
ent OP THE City of Chicago, for the year 1856. 

We are glad to hear such good news as we find 
in this Report, for the cause of Education in the 
thriving city of Chicago. 

We have received the first number of The 
School Visitor, a quarto monthly paper pub- 
lished at Steubenville, Ohio. Also, The Student 
AND Schoolmate for April, and Harper's 
Weekly for April 11th. 

We have received the April number of that 
children's delight — The School-^Fellow, pub- 
lished by Dix, Edwards & Co., New York. 

The Massachusetts Teacher for April well 
sustains the credit of its predecessors. 
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From Dickens* Household Words. * 

My Brother Bobert. 

CHAPTBft I. 

His was a disappointed life, I have heard 
people say ; but I, who have lived with him 
from the beginning to the end of it, can assert 
that it was not a disappointed life nor an un- 
happy one. Certainly not. What can a man 
want to see more in this -^orld than the ac- 
complishment of his plans, for which he has 
toiled'early and late, expneding on them all 
his youth, hope, health, and energy? That 
others profited by his inyentions, and grew 
rich on them, while he remained po(Mr, neg- 
lected and obscure, is a mere secondary con- 
sideration. It was his work that he looked 
to, and not any possible rewards that it might 
bring him ; and as he brought his work to a 
fair completion, and did his share of good in 
his day and generation, he had no right to be 
dissatisfied. I know it for a fact — he has told 
me so many a time. He would say : ** Don't 
complain, Mary. You might complain if I 
had failed altogether, but I have done my 
work, and that is enough. I declare I feel a 
proud man sometimes when I see what grand 
tilings my inyention Is helping others to do." 
I was less easily satisfied for him than he was 
for himself ; but when I saw that murmuring 
really troubled him, I tried to keep my tongue 
quiet. 

People come now and look at his grave un- 
der the yew-tree, and go away and say they 
have seen it ; and that is all the honor and 
profit mj brother, Robert Janson, ever reaped 



from his life's labor. A year or two back 
some strangers came and proposed to put up 
a monument over his grave; but I warned 
them not to meddle with it as long as I lived. 
He would have been an old man now ; but 
he died at thirty- seven ; young, certainly — I 
grant that, and poor; because in his last 
broken-down years I had to support him — but 
not disappointed. He would never allow it 
living, and I will not allow it since he is dead. 
His was not a disappointed life. It will do 
no one any harm to teU his story now ; and it 
will give no one any pain. I am the only 
personl eft in the world who ever had any in- 
terest in him. 



CHAPTER II. 

We were a large family altogether, living in 
the farm-house at Alster Priors ; my grand- 
father and grandmother, my father and moth- 
er, aunt Anna, and five children. This period, 
of course, dates as far back as I can remem- 
ber. I was the eldest and Bobert was the 
youngest. The others were Charles, who suc- 
ceeded to the farm — Mark, who enlisted for a 
soldier, and was, we believed, but were never 
sure, killed in Spain, fighting with the French 
— and John, who died a boy. We got our first* 
schooling in the village^ reading, writing, and 
cyphering, and nothing more that I can call 
to mind. It was thought learning enough in 
those days amongst the yeoman class of 
farmers to which we belonged. From quite a 
little one, Bobert seemed different from the 
rest of us, who were homely, contented folks, 
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and everybody but my mother and me — atrnt 
Anna especially — made a point of discourag- 
ing his studious ways and ridiculing his fan- 
cies. Perhaps there was no greater trial in his 
much-tried life than the consciousness that 
his own family had no faith in him. Nobody 
but we two had patience with him. His 
grandfather, father and brothers, regarded him 
as a fool and idle ne'er-do-well. 

I very well remember his asking my grand- 
father one night, ** Have you ever been to 
London, grandfather, or seen any of the great 
steamships or manufactories?" And *<No, 
thank God ! '* was the fervent answer. This 
emphatic thanksgiving might be regarded a^ 
an epitome of the family sentiments : the 
gratitude of our elders for similar blessings 
was hourly expressed. They were strongholds 
of prejudice, and it was as difficult to effect a 
change or introduce an improvement amongst 
them as it is to overturn the fixed idea of a 
monomaniac. They had all, except my moth- 
er, been bom in Alsterdale, and had vegetated 
there contentedly in unimpeachable respecta- 
bility, never travelling more than a dozen 
miles from home : there they would die, and 
there be buried in a good old age. They were 
proud, too, and that with the most impractica- 
ble pride ; for they gloried in their ignorant 
prejudices, and would not have exchanged 
them for the wisdom of Solomon. Living 
from generation to generation on their own 
farm-lands of Alster Priors, In the midst of a 
scanty and illiterate population of laborers, 
above the small farmers and beneath the great 
gentry — on a sort of debatcable ground be- 
tween both — they were isolated almost entire- 
ly from society, and secluded in a dignified 
insignificance, which their hereditary integrity 
alone kept from being ridiculous. They felt 
contempt for all new-fangled ideas; being 
unable to bring their own to any other stand- 
ard than that which allows worth only to 
what has been long established. 

Sometimes, like a puff of wind beyond the 
Fells, the story of some great invention came 
to disturb the calm torpidity of their exist- 
ence. Then they would rouse up, wonder 
what the world was coming to, and hope it 
was not a tempting of Providence for mortal 
man to attain to such a knowledge, and to 
work such strange and powerful devices. My 



fiither, especially, was a lover of all things 
old : old books, old customs, old feishions, and 
old-fashioned manners. Sir Roger and tbe 
Widow, uncle I'obey and Squire Western, 
might have been the personal friends of hia 
youth, from the figure they made in his talk. 
He always addressed my mother, as dame, and 
the servant women as lasses, speaking in a 
loud voice and broad accent that often made 
my mother wince. She was south coontry 
bom and bred, and had been left as ward to the 
care of my grandparents, who, not kno'^ing 
what else to do with her, married her to their 
son. She was younger than my father and 
pretty ; but so quiet, delicate, and reserved, 
that Anna was mistress of the house much 
more than she. Aunt Anna was a big, strong- 
featured woman, of great decision, and, as 
our family considered, of great learning also. 
She knew the names and properties of plants, 
was cognizant of signs in the weather, an in- 
terpreter of dreams and mysterious appear- 
ances in the sky ; she was the oracle of Alster- 
dale, besides 'being a cunning hand at risings 
pie and making conserves, jellies and custards. 
My brother Mark — the wild one — was her fa- 
vorite ; Robert she had not any love for, nor 
he for her. She was very foud of power, and 
always seemed most at ease w*ith herself when 
she was either ruling or thwarting somebody. 



CBAPTBR III. 

Robert was fond of the wheelwright's and 
carpenter's shops much more than of bird- 
nesting and nutting, like his brothers; and 
Willie Paxton had often said that at ten years 
old he could handle his tools like a man. It 
was in those places that he got his first knowl- 
edge of mechanics ; the school-master, who, 
for the time and place, was a well-'instructed 
person, brought him on in mathematics ; and 
our rector, who always would have it the lad 
was a genius, and worth his three brothers put 
together, lent him books and papers that gave 
accounts of inventions and things in science, 
as well as biographical sketches of men who 
had been distinguished in such matters. Rob- 
ert used to like to call our attention to the 
smaU beginnings some of them had risen 
frx>m; and aunt Anna would always try to 
spite him by saying that he need not let hii 
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imnd hanker after those folks, for he was to be 
a &nner, and farm the Little Ings land. But 
Bobert was the pleasantest tempered creature 
in the world, and never would be led into re- 
torting on her. Sometimes, in his waggish 
way, he would draw on her to talk of herself; 
and would try to enlist her in his own pur- 
suits ; but she was too wary to be flattered by 
a boy, and he made no way with her. 

One morning, aunt Anna, Robert and I, 
were all three in the garden picking camomile 
flowers, a large bed of which supplied the 
pharmacopeia, irhen one of these talks took 
place. Bobert asked aunt Anna how far 
from Alsterdale she had ever traveled ? She 
replied that when she was young she had been 
at the Richmond balls, and that once she had 
gone with her father to the place where they 
hang folks, which she explained as being York. 

«• You ought to be thankftd you live in Al- 
sterdale, Robert. Don't be always hankering 
after great, wicked towns," she said; «I 
never want to see one again as long as I live- 
never I" 

The laat generation of the Janson family had 
produced an unsuccessful poet, whom our 
grandmother said Robert was like in almost 
every point. We had no personal recollection 
of him, because he had died before any of us 
were bom, but to my foncy and to Robert's 
unele Paul had been heroic. Robert, always 
on the watch for aunt Anna's genial move- 
ments, now ventured to say : 

" I would rather be a man like unde Paul 
than a fknner, aunt Anna ; this seems such a 
daggiah life." 

"Trash!" was my aunt's contemptuous 
^eolation. <• Your unde Paul was a poor 
weak creature. What good ever came of his 
philanthropy and book- writing ? If he had 
taken the Little Ligs Farm that you are to 
have, he might have been alive now, and worth 
money, instead of lying in Alsterdale church- 
ysrd. Poor Paul had a good heart, but not 
the spirit of a mouse ; don't you take him as 
your model, Bobert, if you don't want to come 
to his end." 

'«Mr. Tate showed me a book of his, and 
said he was not only a fine genius, but a pious, 
devoted and truly admirable man." 

" Learn to appreciate the relative value of 
thinga, and have an opinion of your own. 



Are you to receive as gospel every word old 
Tate says } Just let me state the case to you." 
Aunt Anna dropped basket and scissors, as she 
rose erect in her oratorical attitude. " Your 
father and Paul, when they came of age, each 
got some money under their grandfather's will. 
Marmaltike kept to his farming, but Paul 
gathered his substance together like the Prodi- 
gal Son, aud went and spent it — not in riotous 
living, certainly, but to just as little purpose 
— among felons in jails and paupers in hospi- 
tals. Then he must needs publish to the World 
a host of abuses that he had discovered, and 
make himself enemies ; so all hid fine schemes 
came to naught, and he died as much from 
heart-break as neglect." 

"No, aunt Anna; his schemes have not 
come to naught: for what he begun other 
people have taken up and finished. Dr. Mon- 
son says so." 

" Don't be Dr. Anybody's mouthpiece ; give 
me your own words or none." rejoined my 
aunt, stooping to her task again. 

" They are my words, too." 

"Very silly ones they are, then. I don't 
want to see any of you better men than your 
father or grandfather before you. They have 
always been respected, and Paul was more 
laughed at than anything else." 

"People don't laugh at him now. They 
honor him." 

" Lip- worship. What is it worth, when he 
has been dead these thirty years ? He would 
have starved to death, if your father had not 
fetched him home. What is the good of look- 
ing at a man's grave ? He is a warning, not 
an example, nephew Robert." ^ 

" Was he happy, aunt Anna ? " 

" Happy ? I can't tell. He said to me, the 
night before he died, that nobody should take 
the post of an apostle of reform whose heart 
was not prepared for martyrdom. He did 
hope to do good at first, and hope kept him 
up while it lasted ; but he had not pith enough ; 
he was soon worn out." 

"The camomile gathering was over, and, 
with a retrospective sigh to the memory of her 
brother, aunt Anna took up her basket, and 
went into the house. Robert and I, after 
strolling a few minutes longer in the garden, 
passed through the wicket-gate and across the 
bridge, to the church, which stood about five 
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hundred yards off on the hill- side. There 
were and arc, a great many ye«v8 in the grave- 
yard, and under one uncle Paul lay, with a 
plain slab of gray stone over him. (My 
brother Robert's grave is to the right of it, 
only marked by a low head-stone.) We sat 
down on uncle Paul's grave, and began 'to talk 
about him. "We both admired him sincerely. 
As I remember my brother Kobert in his boy- 
hood, he was slight and tall, with a great 
forehead and bushy brown hair ; his eyes were 
blue and his skin brown; he had what' one 
would call a fine countenance. His temper 
was cheerful and kind ; and with uncle Paul's 
love of true and beautiful things, he had a 
character of more muscle and force. I always 
loved Robert the best of my brothers, and 
sympathised with his dislike to our topid state 
of existence. But what could we do against 
the rest ? 



CHAPTBa IV. 

From fourteen to eighteen, Robert went on 
fretting, fidgeting, and working alternately, 
until one day there was a rumor of a grand 
new bridge to be built over the Alster, about 
eleven miles above our house ; beside it, where 
there was a fall in the water, a manufactory 
was going to be built for weaving of stock- 
ings. Neither good words nor ill words would 
keep Robert from going up there day after day, 
and staying to nightfall. It was in the time of 
hay harvest, and my father was often angry at 
his absence. One day he said to him in a rage, 
little thinking his words would be taken in 
][Aain earnest : 

** If any of those engineering, architect, ma- 
chine fellows will take thee, Robert, thou may 
bind thyself to them for life ; I never want to 
see thy idle feice again." 

Robert did not come back that night, but 
the next morning he fetched his clothes when 
his fiEither was out in the field, and only the 
women at home. Aunt Anna was terribly 
vexed, and sent to call his father in. My 
mother would have had Robert go without 
seeing him, but the lad said : 

"Nay, I've my father's leave;" and he 
stood up with his bohnie young feice all glow- 
ing and brave, fearing none of us. < < When I'm 



a man, Mary shall come and keep my house— 
won't you Mary ? " I promised him. 

We were amazed to see how my father took 
it, when aunt Anna told him Robert was set 
on going, and nothing could stay him. The 
two took a long look at each other, as if 
measuring their strength; then they shook 
hands. My mother cried to see it. 

« K the lad Mill go, let him go in peace," 
said my father ; I can make nothing of him. 
Anna, fetch up a bottle of wine to drink his 
health at the dinner. Thy grandfather will be 
displeased, lad ; thou'rt as wilfi)l as ever Paul, 
my brother, was, and I misdoubt me that 
thou'U prosper as ill ; but thou shall not go 
with a curse at thy back, my lad." 

And so Robert left us. 

I should be twenty-eight or twent^'-nine 
years old at that time, and in my own mind I 
had a strange hankering to go after the kd 
and take care of him ; and as if to give me 
my liberty, in the year that followed the old 
grandfather and grandmother were both taken 
away, and those who were left were weU able 
to take tent for themselves. Still I don't 
know that I would have left home if my own 
mother had not said, one Christmas night, the 
first he was away, •* Our Robert will be glad 
to see you, Mary. Your father and I were 
saying, why should you not go and stop with 
him for the change." My mother spoke for 
me as much or more than for him ; but what 
for, has nothing to do with Robert's story ; so 
I pass over that. 

I went away to Robert at Birmingham, where 
he was — an ugly great town then, not what it 
is now — and truly, the lad was glad to have 
a face that he knew about him. I had a little 
fortime of my own, so I was no burden on 
him ; but afterwards, as things turned out, a 
help. I took three rooms in a cottage a good 
half-mUe from the town, and he changed to 
live with me. In the day he was at work in 
one of those vast manufactories of iron ma- 
chinery — I did not see one once but what with 
the heat, the noise, and the stir, I could not tcU 
what it was like — and in the evening I had 
him mostly with me. He was not so merry a 
companion as he had used to be, for his great 
idea had just begun to germinate, and many at 
silent hour I sat at one end of the table, whil0 
he at the other was working out his calcula-* 
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tions, and TnakiTig drawings of different parts 
of machinery. He got to making models 
after, and many a one did he fling down and 
break. There was difficulty after difficulty to 
OTercome. 

He would lecture to me about his drawings 
sometimes, and try to make me understand the 
relative power of this and that lever and 
wheel ; and though I could have remembered 
at the time I could not tell you now, if I would, 
one-fifth part of what he said. This was to 
save labor and waste ; that for safety ; this for 
speed. It was impossible to avoid being in- 
terested in his work, seeing how his heart and 
soul were bound up in it. I was as eager he 
should succeed as he was himself. <* If I do 
succeed, Mary, it wiU be the making of me ; 
and I will succeed," he used to say, after 
every failure. And I believed he Would. 

CBAPTBU V. 

Months went on, years went on, and Robert 
was twenty-five, with his idea still unwrought 
out. In the midst of his hard toil and ab- 
sorbing thoughts I was glad that he still kept 
bis kind, warm, manly heart. There is a short 
bit in his story that I must not leave out — 
that about Bosie Kirwan. Her mother was a 
near neighbor of ours, and we had made ac- 
quaintance in our walks. Rosie came to tea 
with me sometimes, and that was the way she 
and Robert came, first to know, and after- 
wards to love, each other. Rosie was not so 
pretty as she was fresh-looking — fresh as a 
May morning in Alsterdale, or as a half-blown 
rose ; a tall girl, straight and strong, with a 
round waist and a throat as white and smooth 
as a marb}e figure ; a firm step, a quick eye 
and rather a breezy temper. I liked her very 
much ; she was a frank, honest, sensible girl, 
and her mother had brought her up wcU. 

They came to an agreement between them- 
selves soon, and it was really a pleasant sight 
to see Robert at his work and Rosie leaning 
over him, bending her fine brows and setting 
her lips firm in a conscientio^ endeavor to 
take it all in, and then giving me a quick little 
glance across the table, as much as to say, 
** I can't understand it one bit." 

Mrs. Kirwan was satisfied with the engage- 
ment, though I did not quite approve of her 



way of speaking of it. She said, << It is al- 
ways a good speculation for a girl to marry a 
young man of talent and energy, though he 
may not be rich ; he is almost sure to make 
some way in the world. I must confess that 
I should not let Rosa throw herself away on 
anybody ; and, if Robert gets forward as he 
promises to do, I shall be glad to let him have 
her. She is a good girl." 

The young things made no calculations, be- 
ing content, apparently, with the present time 
of loving each other. 



CHAPTBE VI. 

At last the day came when Robert walked 
into my parlor one night and said, "It is 
done, Mary." His face was all alight with 
pride and satisfaction, for Rosie was there, 
and, when he spoke she marched straight up 
to him, and gave him a kiss. ** I promised I 
would, Mary," said she, blushing like arose ; 
•* 1 promised him six months ago ; " and the 
shame-fiaced girl looked as if she had done 
wrong, whereas Robert vowed she had been 
hard as flint, and that was the very first time 
she had suffered their lips to meet. <( Then it 
is a kiss for luck," said I ; and Rosie was as 
still as a mouse all the eveniiiyg after. 
* We had to hear about his success now. It 
was a grand invention we knew then, and all 
the world knows it now; but, there were 
many things to be done before Robert was to 
be a made man by it. I believe people are no 
more ready now than they were then to adopt 
new systems ; but it had been submitted to a 
number of men, both scientific and practical, 
and they all pronounced it the finest invention 
of the age. He must get it patented ; he inust 
do this, he must do that, he must do the other. 
Words. 

He bade Rosie and me good-bye, and carried 
his model to London — it was a great expense — 
and there he stayed ; we being very, anxious 
all the time. Te tell you the backwards and 
forwards work he had, the advice on one 
hand and the warnings on the other, would be 
more than I could do, or than you would care 
to hear. Besides, is it not known well enough, 
by all who interest themselves in such things, 
.the trouble there is to get a new invention 
adopted i 
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All this time in London was lost time. 
Robert wanted money, and money he had not, 
ajid he was not earning aiiy. My father had 
doiie for him all he ever intended to do, so I 
parted with my fortune, all but a bare main- 
tenance, and kept him for a month or two 
longer, trying on all sides to get some one 
to adopt his invention. Nobody would or 
could. It was a depressed season, and there 
was no spirit to risk the production of any- 
thing novel and costly. 

He came back to me ; that time I was alone, 
and glad 1 was that it so happened. I should 
not have known him if I had met him in a 
strange place unexpectedly. All the healthy 
brown was gone out of his face, his skin was 
pallid, his eyes and temples were sunk, his 
clothes were hanging about him as if they had 
been made for a man twice his size. When he 
spoke-, it was in a hurried, nervous way, and 
his hands trembled as if he had had a stroke. 
O, how iU he looked ! It is my belief that, 
in the last month he had been away, he had 
never had enough to eat. 

One stormy winter night he came, without 
having given me warning. He was drenched 
with rain, and I said to him something about 
the folly of walking in his bad health in such 
weather, and where was his luggage? He 
spread out his poor, thin hands, with an at- 
tempt at a smile, " I carry all my possessions 
on my back, Mary ; " and then he flung him- 
self down into a chair, and leaning his face 
on the table, sobbed like a child. I shall never 
forget him as he appeared that night — never, 
whUe I live. He was no more like the Robert 
who had left me nine months before than the 
broken bits of drift-wood lying on the sea- 
shore now are like the brave ship that sailed 
out of harbor a year ago. He could tell me 
nothing that night; but, next day, he said 
that, finding he should never be able to do 
better for his invention, poor as he was, he 
had given it up to the manufietcturer of ma- 
chinery in whose service he had worked, on 
condition that he would bring it out within 
three years. " I don't care for profits, Mary ; 
let us have enough to live, and I shall be 
satisfied," said he. Tou see he was so weak 
and worn down that his spirit was half-broken. 
" But Rosie Kirwan," I suggested. 

He got up, and walked quickly through the 



room. *< Don't talk about her, Mary ! How 
long is it since she has been here } " 

Rosie and her mother had been away in 
London ever so long, I told him. 

«« And they have not come back ? then you 

don't know ? " He came to a full atop in 

front of me. 

I said no, I knew nothing. What was there 
to know? 

" Rosa and I have broken. I declare, Mary, 
it was almost a relief; for how could I keep 
her as she has been kept ? Her mother heard 
how badly I was prospering, and said the en- 
gagement must be dropped. I did not try to 
hold her to it— she would have stood by me ; 
tut " and the poor lad's voice broke down • 

Rosie married, a year or two after, a cousin 
of her own : I believe it was a perfectly happy 
and suitable marriage. 



CHAPTBU VII. 

After this, Robert had a bad illness, and his 
brain was affected, more or less, to the end of 
his life in consequence ; but, the intervals be- 
tween were long, and he and I together led a 
not unhappy life. In less than two years 
there was scarcely an extensive manufactory 
in the kingdom that had not adopted Robert's 
invention, and its usefulness was extended to 
far other and different purposes than he had 
designed. It was like a new principle in me- 
chanical powers that he had discovered and 
developed, for others to carry forward. The 
person whose capital had enabled him to bring 
to practical results what Robert had designed, 
grew a very rich man speedily ; he once sent 
Robert a fifty-pound note, and we were not 
in the position to refuse it. As I said before, 
I had parted with all but a bare subsistence. 
Robert was never more fit for work. We went 
to a sea-side village, and staid there a year or 
two, in the hope that the change would restore 
him ; but it never did. He liked to sit on the 
sands, tracing out impossible designs with his 
stick, and demonstrating their feasibility to 
me. From the lectures I got, I ought to be 
one of the first theoretical machinists of the 
age. 

There is nothing more to tell : he lived elevea 
years longer, and we went home to Alsterdale 
to my mother. My father wa* deed then, and 
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Charles had the farm ; and old Tate and he 
held long talks on unde Paul's grave, and — 
I think that's all. He frequently said, espe* 
dally towards the last» "Mary, whatever 
people think, and however it may seem, re- 
member, I am not a disappointed man. I have 
done my work." 

Poor Boberf s opinion may not be the opin- 
ion of those who read these lines ; but it was 
his and it is mine. After all these years, it 
matters not a thought who is right and who is 
wrong. I always hoped that he would be 
taken first, for who would have cared for him 
like me} I had my desire. I have out-lived 
him more than thirty years. 



iMMORTALrrr.— How beautiful the follow- 
ing, from the pen of Prentice, and how happy 
the heart that can see these beauties as he 
portrays them : 

« Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud 
come over us with a beauty that is not of 
earth, and thus pass away, and leave us to 
nurse on their faded loveliness ? . Why is it 
that the stars, which hold their festival around 
their midnight thrones, are set above the 
grasp of our limited faculties, forever mocking 
us with their unapproachable glory ? And why 
is it that bright forms of human beauty are 
presented to our view, and then taken from 
us, leaving the thousand dreams of affliction 
to flow back in Alpine torrents upon our 
*hearts ? We are bom for a higher destiny 
than that of earth. There is a reahn where 
the beautiful being that now passes before us 
like a meteor, will stay in our presence for- 
ever !" 



On Gbndeb. — ^Punch slanderously says : — 
•• The sun is called masculine from his sup- 
porting and sustaining the moon, and finding 
her the wherewithal to shine away as she does 
of a night, and from his being obliged to keep, 
such a family of stars besides. The moon is 
feminine, because she is constantly changing, 
just as a ship is blown about by every wind. 
The church is feminine, because she is married 
to the State, and Time is masculine, because 
he is trifled with by the ladies." 



Turn way to get good is to do good. 



For the Bchoolmaster. 
Staosaa. 

BY MANFABD. 

**LooK not moumftiUf into the past— it comes not 
back af ain. Wisely impioTe the present— it is thine. 
Go forth to meet the shadowy future, without fear, and 
with a manly heart." 

Long not for the yeass that have faded. 

Though the halls of the past gleam bright, ' 
And pictures by thee fondly cherished 

No more meet thy wandering sight ; 
Though days of thy childhood have truly 

Been devoid of sorrow and pain, 
Tet mourn not for hours that have vanished. 

They never can be thine again. 

But improve with wisdom the present. 

For its golden moments are thine ; 
So keep them forever untarnished 

From evil or malicious design ; 
Sow broadcast through the land, seeds of Truth, 

And their fruits will yet meet thy view ; 
And as o'er life's domain thou'rt going, 

Surely do what good thou canst do. 

Go forth to the shadowy future 

With a true and a manly heart. 
And mountains shall dwindle to mole-hills, — 

The going is only thy part. 
Be not troubled by clouds in the distance, 

Or waves that may seem to o'erwhelm ; 
For thy bark should never know danger 

When Duty stands true at the helm. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
A Qlance at Anglo-Saxon Idterature. 

Alfred the Great — Cctdmjon — Monkish Learning— 
Adhelm and Asser—The Vetierable Bede— La- 
bors of the Old Monks, their Degeneracy and 
Decay — The Conqtiest^Chaos, and the English 
Language Formed, 



The name of Alfred the Great is fam ilij^r 
to every school-boy, The story of his fiedth- 
ftd service, repaid by the loyalty of his sub- 
jects in the dark day of the Danish invasion, . 
and particularly, the incident, during his safe 
seclusion in Aethelingay, of the rude rebuke 
by the cowherd's wife, for allowing her cakes 
to bum while she left them in his care, have 
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been told again and again, and will continue 
to be told as long as the English is the lan- 
guage of historical record. Alfred opened the 
door of Literature ; he not only pointed his 
people to the inner temple of learning, but 
entered himself and sacrificed at its altar. 

Two centuries before Alfred, lived the poet 
Csedmon. His style which Paradise Lost re- 
sembles, is not more memorable than the sin- 
gular birth of his poetic powers. Listei^ng, 
one evening, to the recitations and songs of 
his brother monks and his companions, he was 
ashamed of his own want of poetic skiiL In 
his dreams, that night, there appeared one 
who commanded him to sing of the Beginning 
of Created Things. Excuses prevailed not ; 
the work was begun in his sleep, and recited 
to his astonished hearers when he awoke. 
The poor monk of Whitby afterwards held 
rank among the acknowledged poets. 

In the time of Csdmon and later than the 
days of Alfred, learning was but little known 
outside of the cloister walls. The educated 
men in Alfreds* dominions were monks, with 
scarcely an exception. Bishop Aldhelm, au- 
thor of a translation of a portion of the Sa- 
cred Writings, and Asser, the invited guest, 
the instructor and intimate friend of Alfr^, 
were, except one, the most celebrated of the 
prose writers of that class who lived previous 
to the ninth century. He, the Venerable Bede, 
of all the ancient writers, is best known in 
history for his labors and his literary works. 
History cannot do him more than justice if 
she tells of a whole of a long and usefrd life 
spent in study in the monasteries of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, during which he wrote a 
large portion of the Ecclesiastical Chronicle 
and the Saxon Chronicle, besides translating 
into Saxon the Gospel of John. His death 
was as beautiful as his life. 

How we would like to look in for an hour, 
through the cell window of the faithful monk, 
poring over well-worn manuscripts or copying, 
neatly and patiently, the precious volumes to 
which few but himself had access, that he 
might preserve the valuable records. Those 
which remain of these attest their iaithfrilness. 
The Tyne and the Wear fiow on now in the 
course which they followed a thousand years 
ago, when the Venerable Bede walked and 
. meditated on their banks, but Jarrow and 



Wearmouth are not even marked on the map 
of England. In the course of years, the fedth- 
fril monk degenerated into the jolly friar, the 
friar, doing no good, finally passed away, and 
with him the records of the Saxons ceased. 
We cast a last glance through the little stone- 
bounded window into the^ lonely cell, and 
the scene changes. 

William the Conqueror, in, 1006, overthrew 
the old government, establishing himself upon 
the English throne. The Anglo-Saxons, for 
the first time, were conquered. Like their 
customs and their government, their language 
reluctantly changed ; the Chronicle closed, and 
the Saxon became a Norman subject. 

In the chaos of language which ensued the 
Conquest, the Saxon tongue struggled with 
the Norman French, but neither gained a de- 
cisive victory. In spite of the earnest attempts 
of the Normans to make theirs permanent,' the 
Saxons would not relinquish their homely, but 
expressive dialect. Not till the twelfth or 
thirteenth century did the two languages com- 
.promise, and not till many years afterwards 
were the claims of the disputants withdrawn, 
and the tongues blended into one. 

J, w. 0. 

NoTB.— In article " B " Id onr April number, the 
word ««vrRiTHOD" should read "writhon." Will 
our correspondent, " J. W. O." please fumish us with 
his Post Office address, that we may forward hinv 
" proofs " of his articles, and thus ensure correctnen. 



True Politeness. — Lord Chatham says, — 
"I believe politeness is best to be known 
by description, definition not being able to 
comprise it. I would, however, venture to 
call it * benevolence in trifles,' or the prefer- 
ence of others to ourselves in the little hourly 
occurrences of life. It is a perpetual attention 
to the little wants of those with whom we are, 
by which attention we either prevent or re- 
move them. Bowing ceremonies, formal com- 
pliments, stiff civilities, will never be polite- 
ness ; that must be easy, natuaal, unstudied ; 
and what will give this but a mind benevolent, 
and attentive to exert that amiable disposition 
in trifles to all you converse and Kve with r " 



A wo&D of kindness, is a seed which when 
dropped by chance, springs up a flower. 
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For the Sohoolmaater. 
" The Btady of Beading IieBsons.'* 

The Micusachusetts Teacher for May contains 
an excellent article upon this subject. Every 
teacher should read it ; but I suspect that the 
result of the perusal would be to suggest ques- 
tions similar to the following : 

1. How was sufficient time found to pro- 
ceed in this methodical way without interfer- 
ing with the recitation in other respects, and 
is the writer of that communication able to 
have a similar lesson every day ? 

2. "What number of scholars and assistants 
belong to the school, for with a strong incli- 
nation to adopt this plan, I suspect that the 
teachers of the Providence schools with two 
hundred scholars and four teachers would find 
it diffictdt, while acknowledging its utility, to 
stop the mill-horse round of exercises to ask 
the important questions pertaining to every 
reading lesson, and so are obliged to satisfy 
their consciences by simply hearing the read- 
ing lesson without being able to follow the 
example of the Massachusetts Master. 

3. Supposing the scholars to be pleased with 
the additional interest thrown over the read- 
ing lesson, how were the minds of the pa- 
rents disposed towards this innovation upon 
the usual course of reading lessons? Did 
not those who felt sufficient interest in the 
the school exercises of their children, to 
know what they were, tell their children, as I 
have known, that they wished the teacher to 
attend more to the reading part of the exer- 
cise, and not spend so much time in asking 
questions ? Will not the experience of teach- 
ers verify the assertion that the majority of 
parents look upon the reading lesson as the 
most important exercise of the school, and 
would rather hear their children say that they 
had read four times a day after a common fash- 
ion than once in the improved system of ask- 
ing questions ? If the parents can be suited, 
how few teachers are willing to make them- 
selves unpopular by adopting a plan known 
by themselves to be more suitable for the im- 
proTcment of their pupils. A Pa&ent. 



An excellent bill has been introduced into 
the PeiAsylvania Legislature giving to the cit- 
ies, boroughs and townships the powtr of es- 
10 



tablishing public Kbraries for the use of their 
inhabitants, and of levying, for that purpose, 
a tax equal. in amount to one doUar for* every 
taxable inhabitant. 

This plan of toii'nship libraries has been al- 
ready tried in the State of Indiana with entire 
success. It is altogether a better one than the 
New York plan of school-district libraries, 
which has proved to a great extent a failure. 
The money which, divided among a number 
of school districts, is frittered away to very 
little purpose, would suffice to purchase a town 
library of considerable extent, composed not of 
books, as is pretty much the case in our school 
libraries, adapted to children merely, but pro- 
per for adult reading. These*, township libra- 
ries once established, would be likely to receive 
large accessions from the generosity of indi- 
viduals, and might serve as a center of re- 
union in point of attraction in connection with 
debating clubs or societies for mutual improve- 
ment, which could keep many young men from 
taverns and haunts of dissipation. 



From B«port of the CommisBioner of Public Schools. 

How Shall we Prevent Absenoes f^om 
School P 



Is that community which thus possesses the 
right to demand for its sons a full education, 
and holds the power to enforce that right, and 
which systematically neglects the performance 
of this high duty, less guilty than the parent 
who proves so recreant to his trust as to doom 
his child to ignorance and to all possible fohns 
of brutality and selfishness ? And is not every 
member of the body politic — tax -payer or 
non-tax payer, parent or otherwise — ^respon- 
sible for some portion of the work to be done ? 

But whatever measures We adopt should be 
prudent, well-considered, and if possible, such 
as have been tested and tried elsewhere. Shall 
we inquire for such measures ? 

Before however we enter directly upon the 
further prosecution of this inquiry, let it be 
said that some measures and tendencies are, 
however desirable they might seem in the ab- 
stract, even to a majority of the common- 
wealth, to be totally avoided. 

And first, while we demand that all our 
education shall be imbued with the highest 
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moral influences, and shall have respect and 
reverence to the high and holy sanctions of di- 
vine truth and religion, we must also conscien- 
tiously and strenuously insist that all attempts 
to inculcate sectarian formulas, or to demand a 
preference for the observance of any peculiar 
religious rite or ceremony shall be avoided. 

Secondly, we must take especial pains to 
beware of trenching upon the proper parental 
privileges, at least in such a way as to lessen 
in any degree, the sense of parental responsi- 
bility, in the soul of father or mother of the 
child we ask to educate. We may, and we 
often do in cases of juvenile crime, override 
the parental prerogative, but this should in all 
cases, if possible, be so done as to heighten 
the parent's notion of that solemn responsi- 
bility which must forever cling to him, who 
presumes to introduce an heir of immortality 
into this world of sin and trial. And if a pa- 
asks alone to discharge the high duty that he 
.owes to his offspring and to society, and will 
educate the child by his own fireside, or wishes 
to provide tutors and do this work at home, 
or in a selected spot, and if he will but ac- 
complish the work, he does all that can be de- 
manded of him- He has so far discharged his 
obligations that his fellow-men must neither 
complain nor censure. 

The first step in our approach to the cure 
of these evils, growing out of absenteeism, 
truancy and irregular attendance on our Pub- 
lic Schools, must have reference to the forma- 
tion of a proper public opinion. Information 
relating to this point should be spread broad- 
cast' over the whole land. The sentiment of 
parental love and duty should be appealed to. 
For it can be shown that love and duty both 
unite to command the parent not to plunge 
his offspring — brought here l^y no choice of 
its own, but by the Vill of another — into de- 
plorable misery, and not to bind that offspring 
in chains in a lower rank, when an education 
would assuredly have raised him high and 
honorably. The desire for pecuniary prosper- 
ity should by no means be neglected in these 
. appeals, for it is clearly susceptible of demon- 
stration that a child well educated is worth 
far more, for more maniial labor, than one ig- 
norant. The interest of those who have no 
children, as well as their sentimelit of benevo- 
lence, should be called into sorvice — for can 



it not be conclusively 8ho"WTi that houses and 
lands more rapidly increase in value — ^that 
stocks and bonds are more secure — that capi- 
tal yields a larger per cent, — and that every 
noble virtue and excellent grace flourishes — 
that all good deeds and honorable sentiments 
abound more, and thrive more vigorously and 
permanently in a community, that gives early 
and faithful instruction to all its children, 
than in one which totally neglects this duty, 
or performs it but imperfectly ? The religious 
sentiment majTvery properly be implored, to 
contribute its proper share to the force that is 
to carry forward this glorious cause. For has 
it not been demonstrated by the history of na- 
tions, not a few, that true knowledge is the 
handmaid of piety, and the great promoter, as 
well as supporter, of right morality and de* 
vout worship ? 

These, and other formers of public opinion, 
should be called into the arena and marshall- 
ed into the work, which we propose to ac- 
complish — the complete education of every 
child in the Commonwealth. They should be 
appealed to from the school room itself — from 
the pulpit, — from the bench of the Judge and 
from the forum of the advocate, — from the 
hall of the legislator and from the homes of 
the people, — from the printing press, and from 
the workshop, until a correct and faithful pub- 
lic opinion is formed ; — " a public opinion," 
in the words of the Hon. Horace Man, " a 
public opinion whose peremptory demands 
are far more sure to be obeyed, without the 
forms and sanctions of statute law, than any, 
or than all laws could be, without the exaC' 
tions of such public opinion." Let every voioe 
and every agency, that promises good, be en- 
listed, and employed in speaking and in acting 
upon this great subject, till it is everywhere 
considered the basest of crimes, to be a pa- 
rent, and then deliberately or thoughtlessly, 
to deprive the child of the blessed boon of ob- 
taining all the free knowledge he can acquire ; 
or, to be a citizen, and connive at or allow a 
child to live in this intelligent age without be- 
ing, if no other way ofiers, compelled to learn 
so much of truth, as shall raise him above the 
danger and the^uspicion of barbarism. 

A public opinion thus universal, and thus 
powerful, will operate like the law of gravi- 
ty on aU.the various professions and employ- 
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ments, compelling them to act harmoniously 
for the accomplishment of the great design of 
oxur school law — uniyersal education. Parents 
will then be iftade to feel, as they ought al- 
Trays to feel, that a great portion of the dis- 
grace which an ignorant child brings upon a 
oommunity; that a large share of that ill- 
fame with which an illiterate and stupid boor 
must begrime a society ; that a vast amount of 
the injury and loss which a man uneducated, 
and therefore only half available for any em- 
ployment, manual or mental, must entrail up- 
on a people ; that a large portion of the guil- 
ty influence to corrput and deprave, which a 
benighted and brutish man will always carry 
with him like the slime of a serpent's trail, 
must fall upon himself, who has been so blind, 
so selfish, or so willful as to neglect the op- 
portunities so persistently thrust upon his no-, 
tice for making his offspring — poor though 
they are in this worlds's goods— educated, 
refined, and influential, equally with the off- 
spring of the richest. Such a negligent pa- 
rent deserves not only to 

« feel 

How sharper than a Berpent'a tooth it is 

To have a thankless child ;V 

but al%o to feel how bitter and how damning 
it is to be made a moral outlaw by the spon- 
taneous action of a righteous public opinion, 
setting a mark upon him indeed, but sparing 
him to be, like the first murderer, a monu- 
ment and a terror to all such as shall presume 
to introduce children into the community, and 
then dare to deprive them of the high prerog- 
atives which that community provides and 
dispenses, as the great Jehovah does air and 
sunlight to all its citizens. 

Bvery teacher too, who nsks for a license to 
teach in the State or town ought to feel that 
in an especial manner a part of the work of 
diminishing absences, and promoting attend- 
ance at schools, and of perfecting the educa- 
tion (If the whole people, devolves upon him. 
Many are the ways and the means by which 
he can aid in this noble duty. He can make 
school a pleasure instead of a weariness, and 
bind the hearts of children to it instead of re- 
pelling them from it. He can reach many a 
parent and drive from him opposition or in- 
diflference, and thus accomplish a part that 
could have been done by no coercive means. 



Much also may be done, and something 
must surely be done by voluntary benevolence 
spontaneously springing up in the hearts of 
the members of a neighborhood. Clothes can 
be provided for the destitute ; comforts sup- 
plied ; care administered to the sick, and in- 
firm, so that the almost infant nurses of the 
still younger, or of the aged, may be released 
to acquire that education, which shall fit such 
juvenile patience and zeal for virtue, honor 
and extended usefulness, rather than for ob- 
scurity, ignorance, and for possible sin and 
shame. We must remember that love is bet- 
ter than law for the profitable correction of 
any evil, and indeed that the law which can- 
not be shown to be founded on the broad and 
immutable principle of love is not only a 
worthless, but a cruel thing, and wiU almost 
necessarily become an engine of injury. 

If vice, as it is in many cases, be the cause 
of absences, efforts must be directed to re- 
press that. K avarice, as in other cases it is, 
be the cause, this must be overcome. If in- 
difference or poverty are the causes of such 
evUs as we complain of, then the one should, 
if possible, be kindled into zeal, and the other 
should be removed. If fear of religious in- 
struction, or sectarian domineering, or physi- 
cal coercion, keep the children &om the schools 
then these things should, in all their repulsive 
features at least be banished. Keligious in- 
struction, as distinguished from moral train- 
ing, belongs to the famUy or to the church ; 
sectarian interference never should be allow 
ed to look at the school ; and physical coer- 
sion, in all its extreme and offensive modes, 
certainly, can be dispensed with. 

All these are general measures and depend 
not on any one man, or town, or district alone, 
but on all men alike ; and if they could be 
made to operate constantly they might be suf- 
ficient of themselves to cure the evil we de- 
plore. But the difficulty in trusting to them 
exclusively is that no one individual is special- 
ly commissioned and empowered to apply 
them ; hence in some localities something fur- 
ther may be needed. 



A YOUNG urchin in a Scottish school while 
cyphering on his own slate, put the following 
poser to his teacher : " Where dis a' the figures . 
gang tae fin they're rubbit out ? " 
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A F»an to the Printer's Art. 

BT T. B. ALOaiCH. 

The Southern Cross, the Northern Bear, 

The trembling sister Pleiades, 
The many tangled stars above,-— 

The ebb and flow of purple seas, — 
The pulse of flowers that throbs through Earth, 

The lovely Seasons, changing place, 
And all that God from Chaos i^Tought, 

Are but the tools of Time and Space ! 

The Mind a wider orbit has 

Than Sun, or Moon, or Earth, or Mars ! 
A Thought can grasp immensity. 

And wring the secrets from the stars ! 
The Elements are slaves to Man : 

He links the hills, he spans the Sea, 
And he has made the Lightning-fiend 

A tame and servile Mercury ! 

His hand has taken the shapless ore. 

And, with a subtle skill, designed 
A little " font of type " to bear 

The impress of the deathless Mind ! 
Go forth a pure evangel. Thought ! 

Let War's red gonfalons be furled ! 
Go forth, and with thy teachings break 

The manacles that bind the world ! 

Ck) forth with holy lips of Peace ! 

Speak golden words of God and Death, 
And, like the Good Samaritan, 

Pour oil upon the wounds of faith 1 
A Pa;an for the Printer's Art ! 

The toiling Br^in ! the ready Pen ! 
The head that holds the peerless cup 

Of knowledge to the lips of men ! 



liost— A Iiady's Chamui. 

" Lost, between Eighth street and the Jersey 
City ferry, a valuable set of charms, belonging 
to a lady, and much valued as a gift," with the 
usual, &c., about a reward to any one who will 
restore these lost charms. Alas, poor lady ! no 
amount of reward will ever bring them back. 
Lost charms are lost forever ; much valued as 
they undoubtedly were, they are valueless 
now. A gift, were they ? Yes, true, the gift 
of nature, if they were charms of a beautiful 
&ce or perfect form. If they were charms of 
a sweet temper and agreeable manners, they 
were charms of a cultivated mind — charms 
that may be worn where nature has denied the 



boon to face and form. Perhaps they were 
only the charms of dress, charms that are 
often lost in these days, in our uncharming 
muddy streets. But these are charms that 
any milliner and dressmaker can restore. The 
charms were a gift ! Ah, that implies that 
they were purchasable charms, not those that 
come without money and without price, like 
the charms of woman's worth, of beauty of 
body and mind. Charms that money can buy 
— what are they ? Pshaw. Here, as we read 
a little further on in this singular advertise- 
ment of lost charms, the story is told. Noth- 
ing but tinsel — so are half the charms that 
ladies treasure most highly — gilt, brass iqdta- 
tions of nondescript quadrupeds, fish, fowb 
and creeping things, and things mechanical 
that could only creep, not go ; all dangling to 
a watch chain, and called " charms." These 
are the charms that are lost. Let them go, 
and cultivate a kind that wUl last forever. — 
N. r. Tribune. 



From the Philadelphia Ledgrer. 

Disooveries of the Last Half Century. 

There has been no period since the com- 
mencement of the ^orld in which so many 
important discoveries, tending to the benefit of 
mankind, were made as in the last half cen- 
tury. Some of the most wonderful results of 
human intellect have been witnessed in the 
last fifty years. Some of the grandest con- 
ceptions of genius have been perfected. It is 
remarkable how the mind of the world has 
run into scientific investigation, and what 
achievements it has efiected in that short period 
Before the year 1800 there was not a single 
steamboat in existence, and the application of 
steam to machinery was unknown. Fulton 
launched the first steamboat in 1807; now 
there are 3000 steamboats traversing the wa- 
ters of America, and the time saved in •travel 
is equal to 70 per cent. The rivers of nearly 
every country in the world are traversed by 
steamboats. In 1800 there was .not a sin- 
gle railroad in the world. In the United 
States alone, there are now 8797 miles of rail- 
road, costing $286,000,000 to build, and 22,- 
000 miles of railroad in England and Amer- 
ica. The locomotive will travel, in as many 
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liouTSy a distance which in 1800 required as 
many dajs to accomplish. In 1800 it took 
two 'weeks to convey intelligence between 
Philadelphia and New Orleans ; now it can 
be accomplished in minutes by the electric tel- 
egraph, which only had its beginning in 1843. 
Yoltaism was discovered in March, 1800. The 
electro-magnet in 1821. Electro-typing was 
discovered only a few years ago. Hoe's print- 
ing press, capable of printing ten thousand 
copies an hour, is a very recent discovery, but 
of a most important character. Gas light was 
unknoti-n in 1800, the first display of gas light 
being made at Bolton and Watt's foundry in 
Birmingham, on the occasion of the peace re- 
joicings of 1802. The gas pipes in and around 
London axe now said to extend upwards of 
1100 miles. Every city and town, of any pre- 
tence, in the civilized world is lighted with it, 
and we have the announcement of a stiU 
greater discovery, by which Ught, heat, and 
motive power, may all be produced from wa- 
ter, with scarcely any cost. Daguerre com- 
municated to the world his beautiful invention 
in 1839. Gim-cotton and chloroform are dis- 
coveries but a few years old — Schonbein's pa- 
tent for the former being enrolled in April, 
1847, and the latter, which has been described 
as tl^e greatest boon conferred on suffering hu- 
manity, having first been brought into use in 
1850. Astronomy has added a number of 
new planets to the solar system. Agricultural 
chemistry has enlarged the domain of knowl- 
edge in that important branch of scientific re- 
search, and mechanics have iacreased the pro- 
duction, and the means of accomplishing an 
amount of labor which far transcends the abil- 
ity of imited manual efforts to accomplish. 
The triumphs achieved in this last branch of 
discovery and .nvention, are enough to make 
the last half-century as that which has most 
contributed to augment personal comforts, en- 
large the enjoyments, and augment the bless- 
rings of man. What will the next half-cen- 
tury accomplish ? We may look for still greater 
discoveries ; for the intellect of man is awake, 
exploring every mine of knowledge and search- 
ing for useful information in every department 
of art and industry. 



liXABiOKo is preferable to riches, and virtue 
to both. 



Battles of the Bevolution. 

A coaaESPONDEXT of the Norfolk Herald has 
taken the pains to compile the following table, 
showing the comparative losses of life sus- 
tained in the battles of the Revolution. He 
says he may have made some trifling errors, 
but that the statistics are mainly correct. 
The table should be preserved for future refer- 
ence: 

Biitieh. American 
Lexington, April 19, 1775, 273 85 

Bunker Hill, June 17, 1776, 1860 403 

Flatbush, August 12, 1776, 400 200 

White Plains, August 25, 1776, 600 400 
Trenton, Dec. 25, 1776, 1000 50 • 

Princeton, Jan. 5, 1777, 400 900 

Hubbardstown, Aug. 17 and 18, 800 800 
Bennington, Aug. 16, 1777,* 800 100 

Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777, 500 1100 

Stillwater, Sept. 17, 1777, 600 360 

Germantown, Oct. 4, 1777, 600 1200 

Saratoga, Oct. 17, 77, (surren'd) 5572 
Red Hook, Oct. 22, 1777, 500 32 

Monmouth, June 26, 1778, 480 130 

Rhode Island, Aug. 27, 1778, 270 211 

Briar Creek, March 10, 1779, 13 400 

Stony Point, July 16, 1779, 600 100 

Camden, Aug. 16, 1780, 375 610 

King*e Mountain, Oct. 1, 1780, 910 96 

Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1780, 800 72 

Guilford Court House, 1780, 532 400 

Hubkirk Hills, April 25, 1780, 400 400 
Eutaw Springs, Sept. 8, 1780, 1000 550 
Yorktown, Oct. 17, 1780, (sur.; 7072 1200 



From the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
Despotism in Schools. 

It has been urged that the discipline on ship 
board is too strict and the power too abso- 
lute ; that courts in their judgment are too apt 
to encourage this despotism by sustaining of- 
ficers in their power, or by infliction of mere 
nominal punishment for what seem serious of- 
fences against humanity. But on the ocean, 
within the limits of a ship, with the dispro- 
portion- of twenty or thirty men against one 
with no back door to retreat from, it seems 
almost right that absolute power should be 
placed in the hands of the officers. There is 
no such excuse, however, for placing so much 
power in the hands of school masters, and if 
the power is thus placed care should be takea 
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that the men to whom the power is given, 
should be men of judgment and principle — of 
imswerving firmness in the discharge of their 
duties — and disposed to administer their little 
govemmcnt according to the strictest dictates 
of justice. But a knowledge of the doings in 
many of our schools would reveal cases of 
gross injustice to parties, that never now are 
known beyond the consciousness of wrong 
that the injured parties feel, which is fostered 
and brooded over. Children are very sensi- 
tive — there is much human nature in children 
— and they have a very keen sense of injus- 
tice. Hence an act of partiality is clearly 
. seen and appreciated by them, and a charge of 
impropriety or of insubordination applied to 
one scholar when it belongs to another, is at- 
tended by heart i^hes, in silence, for right 
dares not make complaint against power. 

In the exercise of the power possessed, more 
care should be had lest an idea of injustice 
find its way to the mind of a child. A teacher, 
as wcU as any man, is liable to mistakes, and 
his judgment is subject to error as well as 
that of the tiniest in his kingdom. He should 
be very careful that temper forms no part in 
his decision, and he should weigh evidence 
where there is doubt in a more exact manner 
than where the interests of men are involved 
in our justice courts, for in the courts there 
are appeals until just decisions are arrived 
at. In the schools the ipse dixit of a sub- 
ordinate teacher may consign an innoc^t 
boy to punishment, from which he has no ap- 
peal, ^nd the word of a rash teacher put down 
the timid testimony of dreading children, that 
would teU against himself. 

The rule of inMlibility of judgment on the 
part of teachess has too long been believed. 
The claim that the king could do no wrong was 
never more positively put forth than that the 
school master can do no wTong has been nn- 
derstood, and many acts of injustice have been 
done, that perhaps have been repented of, but 
no acknowledgment of wrong has scarcely ever 
come from the immaculate lips. Our own ex- 
perience — running over a distance of some 
thirty years — recalls many such. True, after 
the Avrong has been done, with the back and 
the heart stiU aching with the infliction, there 
is but little individual satisfaction in having a 
man say he was wrong in inflicting punish- 



ment — a man who has been cudgelled instead 
of another within an inch of his life is not 
pleased to hear that he is innocent of the of- 
fence for which he has been thrashed — but it 
sets the matter right in the eyes of the world, 
and it is pleasant to find a man candid enough 
to admit he has been in error. 

Hie right of the scholar is as positive as 
that of the teacher, and while the former is 
called to pay due regard for discipline, the 
latter is bound to make the discipline such as 
will best tend to the good order and decorum 
of the school, without resort to tyranny which 
no young American, who has a due sense of 
his rights, can submit to without choking. A 
school should, in the grand respect of discipli- 
nary law, be a sort of republic — the teachers 
deriving their power from the consent of the 
goverhed. Not, perhaps, fully, but in a degree 
recognizing this great principle, and with a pro- 
per regard for his scholar as a thinking being, 
a teacher would^live a happier life and get along 
far easier than when, as Sir Oracle, he mounts 
the tripod and no small dog in his company 
dare bark when he opes his mouth. 



Spelling -Books in 1826.— The following is 
believed to be a complete list of the spelling- 
books in use in 1826. The names of the au- 
thors are given in the first column, the place 
where published in the second : 



Alexander, 

Bentley, 

BoUes, 

Bradley, 

Burhans, 

■Byerley, 

Cobb, 

Conaba, 

•Crandell, 

■Cummings, 

Dillworth, 

•Haven, 

Hawes, 

Hull, 

-Jones, 



Hudson 

Hudson 

N. London 

Windsor 

PhUadel. 

Philadel. 

Ithaca 

Philadel. 

Coopcrst'wn 

Boston 

Brookfield 

Windsor 

Portland 

Utica 

New York 



Kelley, 

Little, 

Mavor, 

Marshall, 

•May, 

Mayo, 

Murray, 

Picket, 
Sears, 
Torrey, 
Webster, 
Wiffgins, 
.WiUiams 



{Boston 
New York 

Niagara 
Saratoga 
Watertown 
Baltimore 
New York 
Brookfield 
New Y'ork 
Rochester 
PhiladelphU 
New York 
New York 
Hamikon. 



Will some one gather a list of such as are 
now published ? — Publisher* a Circular, 



GooLD BnowN. — Goold Brown, the well- 
known grammarian, died on Tuesday evening, 
at his residence on South Common street, at 
the age of sixty-six years. Mr. Brown iras 
bom \xx Providence, R. I., and was a descend- 
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ant of the founder of Brown University. He 
was for a number of years principal of an 
English and Classical Academy in New York, 
and was much celebrated as a teacher. Mr. 
Brown was the author of several ^orks on 
Grammar $ and in 1851 he published his 
" Grammar of English Grammars," which was 
the result of twenty-six years of unremitting 
toil, and which will perpetuate his name to 
future generations. It is one of the greatest 
works in the English language. — Lynn Weekly 
Reporter, April Uh* 

Goold Brown was not " a descendant of the 
founder of Brown University," but the two 
were descendants of a common ancestor. He 
was the son of Smith Brown, who died in 
Pembroke, Mass., a little more than thirty 
years ago, and in which town he mdrried 
Lydia Goold. Smith was the youngest son 
of Elisha Brown, who died in North Provi- 
dence in the year 1802, aged 86 years. He 
was one of the most prominent men in the 
State of his day. He was long a member of 
the General Assembly, and at one time Deputy 
Governor. He was a man of ability, enter- 
prise, and wealth. Elisha was the tenth and 
youngest child of Rev. James Brown, who was 
one of the pastors of the First Baptist Church, 
and whose wife was grand- daughter of Wm. 
Harris, one of the first six who came to Pro- 
vidence in 1636. James was the grandson of 
Chad Brown, who came here &om' Salem in 
1637, the year after Roger Williams. Chad 
was also pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
and succeeded Roger Williams in that office. — 
Providence JoumaL 



AxoTHEB Example. — Arthur McArthur, 
late of Springfield, and for a short time prac- 
tising law in New York, is now acting Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin. He was elected Lieut. 
Governor, and is at present in the Governor's 
seat in consequence of the resignation of Gov. 
Barstow. 

Gov. McArthur was, a few years ago, a 
factory hby, and worked hard among the 
bobbins and spools of a factory in Uxbrldge. 
But he employed the brief time after working 
hours in studying, with a fixed determination 
to get an education that wotdd fit him for 
laother kind of business. He persevered in 
Us purposes, studied law, was admitted to 



practice, and was in Springfield partner of E. 
D. Beach, Democratic candidate for Governor 
in this State. He married and moved West, 
and commenced the practice of his profession 
there. Now he is the ruler over a great and 
growing State. 

Without any outside help, and with only 
the advantages factory boys usually have, he 
has stuggled along up to his present position. 
— Worcester Xgis, 



A Beautiful Picture. — The man who 
stands upon his own soU, who feels that by 
the laws of the land in which he lives — by the 
laws of civilized nations — he is the rightful 
and exclusive owner of the land which he tills, 
is, by the constitution of our nature, under a 
wholesome influence not easily imbibed from 
any other soiirce. He feels — other tilings being 
equal — more strongly than another, the char- 
acter of a man as lord of an animated world. 
Of this great and wonderful sphere, wldch, 
fashioned by the hand of God, and upheld by 
his power, is rolling thro* the heavens, a part 
is his — his from centre to the sky. It is the 
space on which the generation before moved 
in its round of duties, and he feels himself 
connected by a visible link -with those who 
follow him, and to whom he is to transmit a 
home. Perhaps his farm has come down to 
him from his fathers. They have gone to their 
last home ; but he can trace their footsteps 
over the scenes of his daily labors. The roof 
which shelters hira was reared by those to 
whom he owes his being. Some interesting 
domestic tradition Ls connected with every en- 
closure. The favorite fruit-tree was planted 
by his father's hand. He 'sported in boyhood 
beside the brook which winds through the 
meadow. Through the field lies the path to 
the village school of earlier days. He still 
hears from the window the voice of the Sab- 
bath bell which called his father to the house 
of God; and near at hand is* the spot where 
his parents laid down to rest, and where, 
when his time has come, he shall be laid by his 
children. These are the feelings of the owners 
of the soil. Words cannot paint them — 
gold cannot buy them ; they flow out of the 
deepest fountains of the heart ; they artf the 
life-springs of a fresh, healthy and generous 
national character.— ^toarrf Everett. 
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The GRANUEtJR of Natttbe. — We live peace- 
ably on the surface of the earth, while oceans 
of fire roll beneath our feet. In the great womb 
of the globe, the everlasting forge is at work. 
How dreadful must an earthquake be, when 
we are told by Pliny that twelve cities in Asia 
Minor were swallowed up in one night ! Not 
B vestige remained ; they were lost in the tre- 
mendous maw forever! Millions of human 
beings have been swallowed up while flying for 
safety. In the bowels of the earth Nature 
performs her wonders at the same moment that 
she is firing the heavens with her lightnings. 
Her thunders roU above our heads and be- 
neath our feet, where the eye of mortal man 
never penetrated. In the vast vortex of the 
volcano the universal forge empties its melted 
metals. The roar of ^tna has been the kneU 
of thousands, when it poured forth its cataract 
of fire over one of the fairest portions of the 
earth, and sw^ept into ruins ages of industry. 
In the reign of Titus Vespian, in the year 70, 
the volcano of Vesuvius dashed its fiery bil- 
lows to the clouds, and buried in burning lava 
the cities of Herculaneum, Stabie and Pom- 
peii, which then flourished near Naples. In 
the streets once busy with the hum of indus- 
try, and where the celebrated ancients walked, 
the modem philosopher now stands and rumi- 
nates upon fallen grandeur. While the inhab- 
itants were unmindful of the danger which 
awaited them ; while they were busied with 
plans of wealth and greatness, the irresistible 
flood of fire came roaring from the mountain, 
and shrouded them in eternal night. Seventeen 
centuries have rolled over them, and their lone- 
ly habitations and works remain as their mon- 
tmients. They are vvept away in the torrent 
of time ; the waves of ages have settled over 
them, and art alone has preserved their mem- 
ory. Great nature, how sublime are all thy 
works ! 



Energy. — Se«! how that fellow works ! 
1^0 obstacle is too great for him to surmount ; 
no ocean too wide for him to leap ; no moun- 
tain too high for him to scale. He will make 
a stir in the world and no mistake. Such are 
the men who build our railroads, dig up the 
mou^itainsin CaHfomia, and enrich the world. 
There is notliing gained by idleness and sloth. 
This is a world of action. To make money, 



gain a reputation and exert a happy influence, 
men must be active, persevering, and energetic 
They must not quail at shadows — ^run from 
lions, or attempt to dodge the lightning. Go 
forward zealously in whatever you undertake, 
and we will risk you anywhere and through 
life. Men who faint and quail, are a laiighing 
stock to angels, devils, and true men. 



Smiles and Frowns. — Which will you do — 
smUe, and make your houeshold happy, or be 
crabbed, and make all the young ones gloomy, 
and the older ones miserable ? The amount 
of happiness you can produce Is incalculable. 
If you show a smiling face, a kind heart, and 
speak pleasant words. Wear a pleasant coun- 
tenance ; let joy beam in your eyes, and love 
glow on your forehead. There is no joy like that 
which springs from a kind act or a pleasant 
deed ; and you will feel it at night when you 
rest, at morning when you rise, and through 
the day when about yotir business. — Home 
Journal. 



Read before you Buy. — At a pubHc auction 
of the Ubrary of Dr. Francis Bernard, (an 
eminent English physician,) it happened in the 
progress of the sale, that the auctioneer held 
up a particular book, and called the attention 
of the crowd to it, saying, " that there waa 
an important observation written in the vol- 
ume he was about to sell, in Dr. Bernard's 
own h£ind !" This intimation produced a spirit 
of rivalry among the bidders ; but when the 
book was knocked down at a high price, the 
purchaser read to his astonishment — *• / have 
perused this book, and it is not worth a farthing" 



A pedagogue had two pupils ; to one he 
was very partial and to the other very severe. 
One morning it happened that these two were 
late and were called to account for it. 

«* You must have heard the bell, boys ; why 
did you not come ?" 

«* Please, sir," said the favorite, *«Iwas 
dreaming that I was going to California, and 
I thought that the school bell was tfic steam- 
boat bell that I was going in." 

" Very well, sir," said the master, glad of 
any pretext to excuse his favorjte ; •* and now, 
sir, (turning to the other) what have you ?*' 

«* Please, sir," said the puzzled boy, «* I — ^I 
was waiting to see Tom off!" • 
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For the Scluwlmaster. 
*FTeralent Taste in Beading. 

«< What a nation of readers we are ? *' said 
we, as we seated oorselyes in the rail-car, for 
a short ride into the country. For first, while 
the cars were at the station, there came in two 
boys, in hot rivalry, crying, <« 'vdenee Jour* I! 
Post! Trib*n\f 'NYork PapWa! Only two 
cents ! And almost every man bought a pa- 
per— some bought two, and others none ; but 
we noticed that many of these latter had each 
a book, snugly held tinder his arm. 

Soon the cars started, and then a young 
man with a bundle of books, came along to 
sell to any man so unfortunate as to have for- 
gotten to take one from his library or a book- 
store, before setting out on his journey. Next 
the same youth, with his arms full of pam- 
phlet novels, tales, sketches, narratives, and 
confessions, came for more custom. And, 
lastly, the same person came once more, with 
heaps of Magazines, PtUtmm'a, Harper's, Bat- 
hu'Sf Godey's Peterson's, and we know not 
how many otl\^. 

• Every time he passed through the car, he 
sold something, and when we arrived at the 
first station, we had the curiosity to look up 
snd see how many were reading. Almost all 
had a book, paper, magazine, pamphlet, or 
something of the kind, and all were reading 
as if for dear life itself. " We are a nation of 
readers, surely!" thought we. "But what 
do we read ? " 

Ah, that is the question, and a very perti- 
nent question it is ; one that demands a candid 
consideration. What do we read ? For every 
body reads, from the college prof^^ssor, grave 
and dignified with his masterly Latin and 
Greek Epics, his fat, coarse-paper, red-edged 
German Treatises, and his clean and neat 
American Quarterlies and European Reviews ; 
down to the hackney coach driver who sits 
reading the 'erald on his carriage at the statioui 
while awaiting the arrival of the train, and the 
hod-carrier, who stops to light his pipe and 
read the news, before he ascends the dizzy 
ladder, with his load of brick and mortar. 
And why should they nqt all read? They 
ore all men and citizens; they all have a 
deep interest in the welfare of the country ; 
and nothing of human interest ought to be 
11 



uninteresting to them, or unknown in fistct. 
Ought it ? They are each of them capable of 
mental growth and improvement, and why 
should they not seek to stimulate that growth, 
and hasten that improvement ? Why not, to be 
sure? 

Bacon said that he « had taken all knowl- 
edge for his province," and does not the com- 
mon day laborer, in a vast number of things 
now know more than Bacon himself? To be 
sure he does not know about Latin and Greek, 
Aristotle and Plato, and all that ; and about 
Algebra, Chemistry and Astronomy. But he 
does know a more practical knowledge of 
the arts of life, and of the common comforts of 
existence than ever Bacon and his peers knew. 
And why should he not assume for his province 
all science ? Let him know or leaxn never so 
much, and he will not diminish by the hun- 
dredth part of a tithe, the patrimony or right 
of his fellows to the same great and fertile 
province. Let him learn ; he is an heir to it 
all, and has the best of all titles to it, — a mind 
given him by God, capable of enjoying it all, 
and specially endowed with an instinct to de- 
mand that knowledge. Let him read, and 
know, and enjoy, and be — as it is his duty to 
be — a better man all his days, for this reading, 
this learning, this knowing ! 

But our question wiU return : what do they 
read? So we called the young man, our 
friend — for everybody who sells or buys peri- 
odical literature is the friend of the Sehoohnae^ 
ter, which our favorite ws means. So we 
recalled our friend, the seller of books, and 
asked him what he had to selL "All the 
current magazines, all the daily newspapers — 
Boston, New York and Providence — and the 
common literature of the d^y. Them's what 
I sell," said he, with the evident air of a patron 
of authors and printers. *< The current maga- 
zines, daily newspapers, and common litera- 
ture of the day," thought we. *• Those are 
what people read in the cars. Well, what of 
that?" 

And what of it, dear reader ? Did you ever 
think what that means ? Let us see what it 
does mean. Here is a ** Harper," the most 
widely circulated monthly in the world, we 
reckon — read monthly by almost a million 
of people, perhaps by more than that number. 
Look at its table of contents for any given 
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montli'— this AprU for example — and what do 
you find ? JIauy things very good, but every- 
thing — cxetpTing a few chapters of Little 
Dorritt, by T>ickens — a fragment, or a small 
article amounting to nothing. All very good 
for a half -hour's reading in a rail-car, but if 
you want any broad and liberalizing view of 
any Kcient-e, or of any matter of permanent 
im p art an c IS j ua t good for nothing. Any other 
magazine is quite as bad — ^most of them much 
worsD^ Many of them do not aim to give 
their readers?, anything but ** stories " — and 
such atorL*?s ! They tell nothing, teach noth- 
ing, m^an nothing; but they do not fedl to 
accomplish siimething. They take the time, 
distract the attention, defile the imagination, 
and dcpravL' th€ taste. 

Then the daily newspapers are much worse. 
They are made up of the current news — worse 
than the tea-table chat of the most prurient 
gossip B, — filled with minute details of common 
court trial^i — of murders, divorces, adulteries, 
forgoriL's, nnd whatnot. All these accounts 
ore made \\\} in the greatest iiaste, often by 
very young men as reporters — though many 
of th^^G reporters are men of real taste and 
good niorcilir! — filled with the current gossip of 
conjeeture as to what Mr. Buchanan, or Pierce 
will do if la- <l(MJ8 not do another thing, and 
aboun fling in the most abusive and vitupera- 
tive epithetii, accusing everybody of nameless 
crimes and iiiionnities, till we are compelled 
to doubt if there be any virtue on earth. 

But thtn the " common literature of the 
day I " Our soul sickens while we are com* 
pelled— in order to discharge the dut^ begun 
in tliia article — to think what that term com- 
prehend!^ I Pirates* Narratives ; Murderers' 
CoiLfeR.sLonBt and Exultations ; Awfiil Disclo- 
sures ; Full Piirticulars; TalesofLove and Ad- 
venture : lUeords of Crime; The Female Horse 
Thief; T)ic Counterfeiter; The Burglar; The 
PorgK^r \ Oil what a dire confusion of sin and 
iniquity- 1 And all written with the greatest 
isU3K'rabundut]ce of adjectives and epithets, 
with the most taking sentences, and the most 
bewitch it I g rhetoric. To say there is no sem- 
blance of morality in these books or pamphlets, 
is to ^av nothing at all concerning them ; and 
to say that the "hell-broth" made by the 
witchesj in Macbeth, would be innocent in 
comparison with these bopks, is to speak far 
below the truth. 



And yet these books seU! and sell enor- 
mously too ! And what of it ? We do not 
know, and if we did know, is there any word 
or combination of words, that could express 
the magnitude of the evils these books are 
setting in motion, to come down upon us like 
avalanches hereafter ? We indsh to lift up our 
warning voice, and to beseech every teacher 
of youth, and every parent or guardian, to 
look well to what the young are reading. 

To read nothing but these books, papers or 
magazines, is to waste the time, and to deprave 
the taste, to misinform the mind, to corrupt 
the heart, and to debase manners, morals, and 
habits. Turn away from them yourselves, 
warn your children and pupils against them. 
Ask them to read, and teach them to love the 
works of the old authors, Milton, — ^his prose 
as well as his poems, — Jeremy Taylor, Thomas 
Browne, Addison, Johnson, and the good 
histories, the sterling reviews and criticisms, 
and scientific works of the times. Works 
these are, that will give information while they 
do not delude the heart, and which will tend 
at the same time to elevate and purify the 
mind, as weU. as to form the soul to a model 
of nobleness and virtue really worthy of a 
man. 

In our day we are forming our tastes for 
reading on the short and hastily written edi- 
torials in our daily papers, or on the frag- 
mentary pieces of the monthlies, or on the 
exciting, flashy novellettes of the hour. We 
must change this. Let but a young man form 
a correct taste for solid and substantial read- 
ing, and he is better prepared for every duty, 
than the one who cannot read such books. 

How often do we find persons in our trav- 
elSf having good minds, a keen intelligence, 
even much common sense, who, on account of 
the unfortiinate habits they have early formed 
of reading nothing but newspapers — very good 
they are in their place — magazines, or tales 
and sketches, are nevertheless completely una- 
ble to read a book on Mental Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Chemistry, Political Economy, or 
even on Morality and Virtue? They have 
never formed a taste for the plain substantial 
of reading and literature, and hence they can 
only read that which is highly spiced and ex- 
citing. A most unfortunate habit this, and 
it ought to be broken up at once. There is 
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&0 safety, end no promige of improyement to 
the one who will not make a resolute effort to 
accomplish this work for himselfL But we will 
resume this topic at another time. b. 



For the 8ehoolmMt«r. 
Musio. 

BT AKNIB SLIZABBTHt 



Whbn the king of day sends his first glad ray 

To bid the earth rejoice, 
In the pleasant light of the morning bright, 

Is heard my joyous voice. 

Afar on the earth, it tells of the birth 

Of a high and holy joy ; 
Like a glad'ning ray o'er the pilgrim's way, 

A gem without alloy. 

I come on the wing of the dark storm-king, 

When the tempest hovers nigh ; 
And sing a strain to the heart again, 

In the trembling zephyr's sigh. 

The daneing stream, with its flashing gleam, 

Rings out with noisy glee, 
And the distant roar of the wave-washed shore, 

Sounds ocean's anthems firee. 

The floweret breathes from its fragrant leaves 

A musicladen sigh ; 
And the forests wake, and their strong arms shake 

When the voice of the gale sweeps by. 

The desert wild, where the untam'd child 

Of nature makes his home, 
And the distant glades, and the mighty shades, 

Where the forest hunters roam, 

Have felt my powers, through the weary hours 

Of many a dreary day; 
And the sons of the sea, my voices free, 

Have joined in a merry lay. 

Like a sunny beam of a star-lit dream, 

I oome to the weary heart; 
And in tones of love I point above, 

To the joys that ne'er depart. 

With the heavenly throng I swell the song 

Whose echo ne'er expires. 
And shout the strains of the golden plains. 

To the seraph's shining lyres. 



Trb circumference of the cable for the 
ocean telegraph is exactly equal to that of a 
half-dime. 



For the Sehoolinaiter. 
Fragments Fioked up at Sea* 

BY JOHN DUDD. 

Batasd T atlob, writing to the New York 7W- 
hune, from under the Aurora Borealis, gives a de- 
scription of what he saw to relieve the monotony 
of one of those almost endless nights of travel ; 
and we may hope it also relieved, for the time at 
least, the intolerab^ pain which a refractory tooth 
caused him : 

So passed three hours ; the night had long 
set in, with a clear sky, 18<^ below zero, and a 
sharp wind blowing, All at once an exclama- 
tion fiK>m Braisted aroused me. I opened my 
eyes as I lay in his lap, looked upward, and 
saw a narrow belt or scarf of silver fibre stretch- 
ing directly across the zenith, with its loose, 
frayed ends slowly swaying to and fro down 
the slopes of the sky. Presently it began to 
waver, bending back and forth, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes with a quick, springing mo- 
tion, as if testing its elasticity. Now it took 
the shape of a bow, now undulated into Ho- 
garth's line of beauty, brightening and fading 
in its sinuous motion, and finally formed a 
shepherd's crook, the end of which suddenly 
began to separate and fEiU off, as if driven by 
a strong wind, until the whole belt shot away 
in long, drifting lines of fiery snow. It then 
gathered again into a dozen dancing fragments 
which alternately advanced and retreated, shot 
hither and thither, against and across each 
other, blazed out in yellow and rosy gleams, 
or paled again, playing a thousand feuitastic 
pranks, as if guided by some wild whim. 

We lay silent with upturned faces, watching 
this wonderful spectacle. Suddenly, the scat- 
tered lights ran together, as by a common im- 
pulse, joined their bright ends, twisted them 
through each other, and fell in a broad, lumi- 
nous curtain straight downward through the 
air until its fringed hem swung apparently but 
a few yards over our heads. This phenome- 
non was so unexpected and startling, that for 
a moment I thought our fhoes would be touch- 
ed by the skirts of the glorious auroral dra- 
pery. It did not follow the spheric curve of 
the firmament, but hung plumb from the ae- 
nith, fidling, apparently, millions of leagues 
through the air, its folds gathered together 
among the stars and its embroidery of flame 
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sweeping the eatth and shedding a pale, un- 
etrthly radiance Over the wastes of snow. A 
moment afterwards it was again drawn up, 
pa]^lMl, waived its flambeaux and shot its 
lances hither and thither, advancing and re- 
treating as before. Anything so strange, so 
capricious, so wonderful, so gloriously beau- 
tiful, I scarcely hope to see again. 

' Another extract from the same letter will con- 
vince our readers, if, indeed, t^ey are not already 
oohvinced, that about Dame Nature in the distri- 
bution of her beauties, there is nothing section- 
al: 

We now had uninterrupted forest scenery 
between the stations — and such scenelry. It 
is almost impossible to paint the glory of 
these Winter forests. Every tree, laden with 
the purest snow, resembles a Gothic fountain 
of bronze, covered with frozen spray, through 
whicii only suggestive glimpses of its delicate 
tracery could be had. From every rise we 
looked over thousands of such mimic foun- 
tains, shooting low or high, from their pave- 
ments of ivory and alabaster. It was an en- 
chanted wilderness — white, silent, gleaming, 
and filled with inexhaustible forms of beauty. 
To what shall t liken those glimpses under the 
boughs into tte depths of the forest, where 
the snow destroyed all prospective and brought 
the remotest fairy nooks and coverts, too love- 
ly and fragile to seem cold, into the glittering 
foreground ? " Wonderful !" " glorious !" I 
could only exclaim, in breathless admiration. 
Once, by the road side, we saw an Arctic 
ptarmigan, as white as the snow, with ruby 
eyes that sparkled like jewels as he moved 
slowly and silently along, not frightened in 
the least. 

Another passage from a more recent letter, 
written from a point farther North, will furnish 
the reader with a fresh example of the truth of 
the old saying that " there is nothing like getting 
used to things." Think of a temperature 10© be- 
low zero being too warm for a comfortable sledge 
ride! 

Before us stretched a trackless plain, bound- 
ed by a low mountain ridge. Eric sat off at 
a fast trot, vnnding hither and thither, as his 
deer followed the invisible path. I kept close 
behind him white as a Polar bear, but glow- 
ing like a volcano under my furs. The tem- 



perature was 10<* below zero, and I could have 
wished it ten degrees colder. My deer, al- 
though his first savage strength was spent, 
was still fiill of spirit, and I began to enjoy 
this mode of travel. We soon entered the 
hills, which were covered with thickets of fro- 
zen birch, with here and there a tall Scotch 
fir, completely robed in snow. The sun, which 
had showed about half his disc at noon, was 
now dipping under the horizon, and a pure or- 
ange glow lighted up the dazzling masses of 
the crystal woods. All was silver clear, far 
and near, shining, as if by its own light, with 
an indescribable radiance. We had struck up- 
on a well beaten track on entering the hiUs, 
and flew swiftly along through this silent 
splendor, this jeweled solitude, under the 
crimson and violet dome of the sky. Here 
was true Northern romance ; here was poet- 
ry beyond all the Sagas and Eddas that ever 
were written. 

He wishes to obtain pencil sketches of charac- 
teristic faces, snd gives us the following inimita- 
ble pen-and-ink sketch of a *< type of his race." 
whom he procured for a sitter. After reading it, 
who cannot see the old man of seventy-three sun- 
less winters standing before him ? 

* * * * Ludwig was dis- 
patched to procure an old fellow by the name 
of Niemi, a Finn, who premised to comply 
with my wishes ; but his ignorance made him 
suspicious, and it was necessary to send again. 
«• I know what travelers are," said he, «• and 
what a habit they have of getting people's 
skulls to carry home with them. Even if they 
are arrested for it, they are so rich, they al- 
ways buy over the judges. Who knows but 
they might try to kill me for the sake of my 
skull }** After much persuasion, he was final- 
ly induced to come, and, seeing that Ludwig 
supposed he was still afraid, he said, with great 
energy : ** I have made up my mind to go, even 
if a shower of knives should fall trora heaven !" 
He was seventy-three years old, though he 
did not appear to be over sixty — his hair being 
thick and black, his frame erect and sturdy, 
and his color crimson rather than pale. His 
eye-brows were jet black and bushy, his eyes 
large and deep-set, his nose strong and prom- 
inent, and the comers of his long mouth drawn 
down in a settled curve, expressing a melan- 
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choly grixnness. The high cheek-bones, square 
brow and muscular jaw belonged to the true 
Finnish type. He held perfectly still while I 
drew, scarcely moving a miiscle of his face, and 
I succeeded in getting a portrait which every- 
body recognized. 

I gave him a piece of money with which he 
was greatly delighted ; and, after a cup of 
cotfee in Herr Knoblock's kitchen, he w6nt 
home qtdte proud and satisfied. « They do 
not at all look like dangerous persons," he 
said to the carpenter ; ** perhaps they do not 
coUect skulls. I wish they spoke our lan- 
guage, that I might ask them, how people live 
in their country. America is a very large, wild 
place. I know aU about it, and the discovery 
of it I was not there myself at the time, but 
Jenis Lampi, who lives in Kittila, was one of 
the crew of the ship, and he told me how it 
happened. Jenis Lampi said they were going 
to throw the captain overboard, but he per- 
suaded them to give him three days, and 
on the third day they foimd it. Now I should 
like to know whether these people, who came 
from that country, have laws as we have, and 
Vrhether they live as comfortably." So say- 
iQg, Isaaki Anderinpoika Nicma departed. 

And, as a companion-piece to the above, the 
reader will not think we are making the string of 
icicles too long if we append another picture 
from the same easel : 

No sooner had he gone, than the old Lapp 
woman, Elsa, who had been sent for, drove 
up in her pulk, behind a fast reindeer. She 
was in complete Lapp costume — blue cloth 
gown with wide sleeves, trimmed with scar- 
let, and a curious pear-shaped cap of the same 
material upon her head. She sat upon the 
il6or, on a deer-skin, and employed herself in 
twisting reindeer sinews, which she rolled up- 
on her cheek with the palm of her hand whUe 
I was sketching her. It was already dark, 
and I was obliged to work by candle-light, 
but I succeeded in catching the half-insane, 
witch-like expression of her face. When I 
took the candle to examine her features more 
closely, she cried oiit, « Look at me O sdn of 
man !" She said that I had great powers, and 
was capable of doing everything since 1 had 
come so far, and could make an image of her 
upon paper. She asked whether we %ere mar- 



ried, saying we could hardly travel so much, 
if we were ; yet she thought it much better to 
be married and stay at home- I gave her a 
rigsdaler, which she took with joyful surprise, 
saying, " What I am I to get my coffee and to- 
bacco, and be paid too ? Thanks, O son of 
man, for your great goodness !" She chuckled 
very much oVer the drawing, saying that the 
dress was exactly right. 



Mistakes of Frintersi 

Some people are continually wondering at 
the ** carelessness " of editors in allowing so 
many errors and blunders to appear in their 
columns and mar the print. Such people kndw 
Yery little of the difficulties — we had almost 
said impossibilities — of keeping them out. The 
most careful attention to these matters will 
not prevent errors creeping in, even when pro- 
fessional proof-readers are engaged expressly 
for the purpose. And when it is bom in mind 
that in most papers such an expense is necessa- 
rily dispensed with, and the proofs on that 
aocount are often hurriedly examined, the fact 
will no longer appear strange. In connection 
with this subject, the following anecdote is not 
inappropriate. 

A Glasgow publishing house attempted to 
publish a work that should be a perfect spe- 
cimen of typographical accuracy* After hav- 
ing been carefully read by six experienced 
proof-readers, it was pqstcd up in the haU of 
the University, and a reward of fifty pounds 
offered to any one who should detect an error. 
Each page remained two weeks in this place ; 
and yet, when the work was issued, several 
errors were discovered, one of which was in 
thejirst line of the first page / 

When such was the case in a city long cele- 
brated in Great Britain for publishing the 
finest and most correct editions of the classics, 
what is to be expected in a newspaper which 
must necessarily be hurried through the press 
whUe it is netoa ; and where the compensation 
will- hardly afford one *« experienced proof- 
reader," let alone six. The wonted accuracy 
of our papers is really astonishing. 



Keputatioiy is like polished steel ; it may 
be tarnished by a breath* 
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From Harper** Weekly. 

Kane. 

Died leth February, 1857. 

Aloft, upon an old basaltic crag, [Pole, 

Which, scalped by keen winds that defend the 
Gazes with dead face on the seas that roll 
Around the secret of the mystic zone, 
A mighty nation's star-bespangled flag 

Flutters alone. 
And underneath, upon the lifeless front 

Of that drear cliff, a simple name is traced ; 
Fit type of him, who, famishing and gaunt. 
But with a rocky purpose in his soul. 
Breasted the gathering snows, 
Clung to the drifting floes, 
By want beleaguered and by winter chased, 
Seeking the brother lost amid that frozen waste. 

Not many months ago we greeted him, 
Crowned with the icy honors of the North. 
Across the land his hard-won fame went forth. 
And Maine's deep woods were shaken limb by 

limb. 

His own mild Keystone State sedate and prim, 

Burst from its decorous quiet as he came. 

Hot Southern lips, with eloquence aflame, 

Sounded his triumph. Texas, wild and grim, 

Proffered its homy hand. The large-lunged West, 

From out its giant breast 
Yelled its frank welcome. And from main to main, 
Jubilant to the sky, 
Thundered the mighty cry, 
HoNOB, TO Kane ! 

In vain — ^in vain beneath his feet we flung 
The reddening roses ! All in Tain we poured 
The golden wine, and round the shining board 
Sent the toast circling, till the rafters rung 
With the thrice-tripled honors of the feast ! 
Scarce the buds wilted and the voices ceased 
Ere the pure light that sparkled in his eyes, 
Bright as auroral fires in Southern skies^ 

Faded and faded. And the brave yoting heart 
That the relentless Arctic winds had robbed 
Of all its vital heat ; in that long quest 
For the lost Captain, now within his breast 
More and more faintly throbbed. 
His was the victory ; but as his grasp 
Closed on the laurel crown with eager clasp, 
Death launched a whistling dart ; 
And ere the thunders of applause were done 
His bright eyes closed forever on the sun ! 
Too late — too late the splendid prize he won 
In the Olympic race of Science and of Art ! 

Like to some shattered berg that, pale and lone. 
Drifts from a white North to a Tropic zone, 



And in the burning day 
Wastes peak by peak away, 
Till on some rosy even 
It dies with sunlight blessing it ; so he 
Tranquilly floated to a Southern sea. 
And melted into Heaven ! 

He needs no tears, who lived a noble life I 

We will not weep for him who died so well ; 
But we will gather round the hearth, and tell 

The story of his strife. 

Such homage suits him well ; 
Better than funeral pomp, or passing bell ! 

What tale of peril and self-sacrifice ! 
Prisoned amid the fastnesses of ice, 

With hunger howling o'er the wastes of snow ! 

Night lengthening into months ; the ravenous 
floe 
Crunching the massive ships, as the white bear 
Crunches his prey. The insufficient share 

Of loathsome food ; 
The lethargy of famine ; the despair 

Urging to labor, nervelessly pursued ; 

Toil done with skinny arms, and faces hued 
Like palid masks, while dolefully behind 
Glimmered the fading embers of a mind ! 
That awful hour, when through the prostrate band 
Delirium stalked, laying his burning hand 

Upon the ghastly foreheads of the crew, 

The whispers of rebelUon, faint and few 

At first but deepening ever till they grew 
Into black thoughts of murder ; such the throng 
Of horrors round the Hero. High the song 
Should be that hymns the noble part he played ! 
Sinking himself*— yet ministering aid 

To all around him. By a mighty will 

Living defiant of the wants that kill, 
Because his death would seal his comrades' fate ; 

Cheering with ceaseless and inventive skill 
Those Polar winters, dark and desolate. 
Equal to every trial — every fate — 

He stands, until spring, tardy with relief. 
Unlocks the icy gate. 
And the pale prisoners thread the wo^ld once more 
To the steep cliffs of Greenland's pastoral shore. 
Bearing their dying chief! 

Time was when he should gain his spurs of gold 
From royal hands, who woed the knightly state ; 

The knell of old formalities is tolled. 
And the world's knights are now self consecrate^ 

No grander episode doth chivalry hold 
In all its annals, back to Charlemagne^ 
Than that long vigil of unceasing pain, 

Faithftilly kept, through hunger and through cold. 
By the good Christian Knight, Elibha Kakx ! 
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EDITOB'S DEFABTMENT. 
Hobett AUyn, Editor. 

^^ We send out bills in this number to our 
subscribers. Most have already paid up, but 
some — ^too many — are still behind. Will you, 
dear friends, fill out blanks in receipt, and 
send on the cash at once, and we will return 
bOl, receipted. It will help us to make a 
better and a cheaper magazine ; and also help 
our readers to appreciate it better. 



Viattation of Bohooln. 

It has been our pleasure during the last four 
months to visit not less than one hundred and 
ierenty-flye schools in the State of Rhode Island, 
snd about a doxen of those in adjoining States. 
We wish here to record a few words in reference 
to these visits, both for the encouragement and 
instructioii of teachers and visitors. We wish 
also to utter a few sentiments for the advice and 
information of those who pay for these schools, 
in order that they may know what they are pay- 
ing for, and what the children are learning. We 
do this, that so far as the influence of our modest 
periodical goes, it may be exerted in the direc- 
tion of improvement. 

But before we begin, let us say, that there 
is no way of making improvement in our schools 
except hy carefU calculation and examination of 
the faults and defects, rather than by boasting of 
the excellencies of our schools, their teachersf 
and their methods of instruction and govern- 
ment. The man who undertakes to improve 
without attempting to correct errors or defects, 
and only seeks to do better, cannot by any means 
advance so rapidly as he can who first searches 
and finds out wherein he fails, and then resolute- 
ly seta himself to correct and supply these fail- 
ures and deficiencies. To labor blindly even with 
the best intentions, and with the utipost self-com- 
placency, is not a very promising way to accom- 
plish anything that shall benefit ourselves or 
others ; for, in that case, we are most likely to 
do as much mischief by our carelessness as we 
can do good by our zealous labor. 

We must scan every work that we undertake, 
before we begin it, as to the means best adapted 
to accomplish it ; and while we are engaged in it, 
St to the general efiect of those means thus em- 
ployed, and as to our own capabilities for that 
work. But no where do we more need this care- 



Ail examination than in the case of our common 
schools and the work they are to perform. The 
agencies used in these schools are very numerous 
and liable to become confiicting, unless they are 
watched with vigilance and guarded with energy. 
The teacher is often set in imaginary conflict 
with both scholars and parents ; the pupils almost 
always are oftener made to feel that the teacher 
only governs, instructs, and becomes popular at 
the expense of their peculiar pleasure or inter- 
ests, and the parents are apt to think that teachers 
are a lazy class in antagonism with them, and the 
scholars a vicious, idle set, who live only to get 
into mischief and destroy property in shape of 
text>book8 and school furniture. Thus, while 
there is such a conflict of interests and inclina- 
tions, there should be much careful study and su- 
pervision seeking to harmonize opposition and 
cause all these conflicting elements to work out 
greater good than any of them alone could per- 
form. 

Several very important practical questions 
aris^ in reference to this matter of Visitation of 
Schools, as, ** Who shall be the Visitors ? With 
what powers shall they be clothed ? What shall 
be the methods they shall adopt, whether of sim- 
ple inspection and observation, or of examina- 
tion, criticism and suggestion ? How often should 
schools be thus visited ? To what subjects should 
these visitors direct their attention ? And how 
shall they make their observations and the knowl- 
edge they thus gain of practical utility to the 
community ?" All these are topics and questions 
that cannot any of them be left out of account in 
the discussion of a subject so important as this. 
Let us examine them somewhat in detail. 

Ut. Who thall be the Vintora f 

The answer to this question will depend some- 
what on the purpose for which this visitation is 
undertaken. If it be, as it ought to be, to secure 
uniformity in the methods of teaching and disci- 
pline throughout a given territory, as well as en- 
lightened progress and permanent improvements 
then sound policy would dictate the appointment 
of a single man of large experience and practi- 
cal common sense, who should as far as possible 
give his whole time and attention to the work. 

This plan is much better than the very common 
one of appointing a half-dozen men to visit the 
dozen schools of a town, and giving to each the 
duty of visiting two schools once, perhaps twice 
during the time they are to keep. By this latter 
method, the visitor can make no inttlligent com- 
parisons of one school with others, aud often he 
has had no experience sufficient to enable him to 
be a wise and profitable counsellor to the teacher 
in cases of difficulty, or to stimulate hii seal, o^ 
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to arouse an interest in the minds of the children 
who attend school. But when a man is chosen 
on account of his ripe experience and his varied 
knowledge, as well as on account of his peculiar 
tact in advising men and dealing with them, and 
also of his ready methods of communicating in- 
formation and rendering instruction pleasing to 
children, and when he devotes a large portion of 
his time to these visits, and can compare one 
school with others, the case is very different in- 
deed. We then can witness various methods, 
both of teaching and governing, andean act with 
a fuller understanding of every particular case 
that may come before them. 

Certainly, the visitor of the schools, should, if 
possible, be the best man in the whole town, and 
he should be well paid too for his time and trou- 
ble—so paid, that he can afford to give some lit- 
tle time and attention to the daily work of study- 
ing and preparing for his duties ; so that he may 
occasionally make a visit to a neighboring town 
or city noted for its excellent methods of instruc 
tion, and can thus bring to the neighborhood 
everything ripe and valuable, and can thus intro- 
duce in his visits to schools, and his intercourse 
with the teachers, all valuable improvements, 
without the expense of having to experiment to 
discover and apply them. Let it then be settled, 
that the very best man in the best town is none 
too good for the office of school visitor, and that 
the cheapest man is altogether too cheap to be 
employed, even if he would pay the town a large 
bonus for keeping him in the office. 

2d. What powers shall a visitor have f 

We say generally, his duties should be only ad- 
visory. He should be the agent of the, School 
Committee, clothed with ministerial vrnd not with 
discretionary or plcnipoteniary powers. The de- 
fects he will see, as an ordinary thing, will not 
need to be dealt with in a summary way. Time 
will in most cases do much towards settling dif- 
ficulties. So the visitor's powers should not be 
much of the arbitrary or despotic sort. But it 
should be understood that he may advise, repre- 
sent, encourage, suggest — but not that he may 
dismiss, command, or direct. This in general 
will be best for him and all concerned. His influ- 
ence will be more kindly felt, thus, and he will 
be a friend and not a master — ^a brother and not 
a dictator. And though it may not seem at first 
to promise so well as to clothe him with great 
powers, yet we do think that in the end it will be 
a way much better than any other. 

3rf. IMiat methods shall f^e adopt f 

This has been in principle answered above. He 
must chiefly advise and suggest ; but sometimes 
R* should also illustrate by example. He should 



by all means avoid either of two extreme meth- 
ods, which are often adopted by School Com 
mittees — ^the one, that of indiscriminate flattery — 
the other, that of constant censure. What de- 
fects he sees in a teacher, let him say to the teach- 
er alone, and to no one else ; what )&rrors in the 
scholars, let him say to the scholars, and say 
these so kindly that everybody will feel his good 
nature while he says them. 

4M. How often sJunUd each school be visited t 

At least once a month if possible. And the 
teachers in all the schools under his care should 
meet the visitor and each other at least as often 
as two or more times in a month. We know how 
tiresome teachers' meetings often are, and some- 
times how profiless they are too. But take them 
all in all, and no teacher can live long, and he 
an improving teacher, without attending them. 

6th, What s/umld be the objects of his atten- 
tion? 

Every thing connected with the school*-the 
room — ^the books— the order and quietnes»*-the 
manner of sitting, standing, reading, reciting,— 
the modes of the teacher in speaking, in all his 
movements — his spirit and also that of the pu- 
pils — in short, everything about the school and 
premises should be carefully noted and marked. 

&h. How shall the community profit by these 
visitations f 

We answer by very fuJl reports made with skill 
and care. These reports, we fully believe, are as 
necessary and as useful as the visitations them- 
selves, and the town that does not require its com- 
mittee to make up and print its annual report, is ; 
losing, nobody can tell how much. But enough 



SpeUinfi:. 



At a viUair® in Stafibrdshire, England, a boy was de- 
tained from school some time ago, to assist the fanuly 
in sorting potatoes. The schoolmaster, as usual on loeh 
occasions, desired the boy's father to send word what 
was the cause of his absence. The next morning the- 
boy appeared with a note from his father, which con-; 
tained this simple but comprehensive word : 
" Kbptatomatatering.'* 

The schoolmaster, astonished at such a woap, pussled^ 
himself for some time, but at length made out the 
ing: 

" Kept at uohb a tatbeing ! " 

This is a great deal better than some letters we 
have seen. For instance, will somebody read the 
following business epistle ? 

" While perusing the Moenino Star, I se the booki 
advrtes caled for sail and being antoas to gii 
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one I DOW send the mount that I se them ardvirtcs for 
an wood be rery gn^teful if you would oblidge me by 
sending one," &c. 

Bat here is another, in old style, but still not bet- 
ter than one letter in our possession from a trustee 
of a school district : 

A DiOTioNABT CiiAiNBD.— In the town records of 
Boston, Ehgland, under the date of 1578, the following 
resolution is found : 

" That a dictionarye shall be bought for the scoUers 
of the free scoole ; and the same booke to be tyed in a 
cheyiK, and set upon a deske in the scoUe, whereunto 
any seoller may hare accesse, as occasion shall serve." 

We give one more specimen— one not made up 
—but a genuine life-article that tells its own sto- 
ry with a directness truly refreshing. 

" I root to yo larst weak Ck)n Car ning that Ellegal 
tax was seet aganst me and I hare not had Enny £e- 
tums from you yeight I want you to whright to me as 
toon as posebl and let me now Send me al the papers ye 
hav and Coppees." 

But we only used these letters as a sort of a 
text from which we want to preach a sermon on 
Spelling. No branch of school education is more 
neglected or needs a more thorough drilling, and 
draws more largely on the patience of the teacher 
than this. Young people are not good spellers, 
and old people are not yet perfect in this very 
graceful accomplishment. In regard to spelling 
let us first say that it is chiefly a matter of mere 
memory. So irregular is the English Orthogra- 
phy that it reqiiires scarcely any mental exercise 
than that of the memory. A child must learn to 
iee the letters of the words while he thinks of the 
words ; and to see these with unfailing accuracy 
as s^n as the mind catches the word. 

How is this to be done ? 

We answer, the attention must have been so 
often called to the letters of the words, and in 
such an interesting manner that the memory 
must have seized upon those letters and mastered 
them. This must have been done in a manner 
intesesting we say : for let it be understood that 
if you wish a child to learn you must interest 
hiiDr— or in other words you must please him. 
The old adage about " one man leading a horse 
to the water but the thousand not being able to 
make him drink," although not exactly true in 
regard to a child's leaming~-is nevertheless quite 
true in its general sense. You may easily bring 
a child's mind to learning, but to make him re- 
member and really learn, is by no means so easy, 
in fact is almost impossible unless he can be made 
ictaally to love that learning and to ardently de- 
tire it with his whole heart and soul. 

(ict no teacher excuse himself for his laziness — 
12 



for you may be sure laziness is at the bottom of 
all such subterfuges — ^by saying that knowledge 
is hard to be acquired, and therefore can never 
be made pleasant to the young. It is pleasant 
always, if only put in its true and pleasing light, 
and a deep and an abiding enthusiasm may be 
awakened in the spelling-lesson. Witness the 
old spelling-classes and speUing-schools that 
some of us, dear readers, have attended- But to 
return to our specific answer. How is spelling to 
be taught ? 

Ist. There must be a great deal of repetition. 
The words are to be pronouifced to the scholars 
and they are to call them over and over by their 
letters and syllables, until they have become very 
familiar with them. And here be it said that 
when a spelling-lesson has been given, every 
word «hould be spelt over at least a half-dozen 
times by the different members of the class, and 
if one scholar misspels a word he should by all 
means be made to spell it correctly before his at- 
tention is called to another. In this business the 
great aim and object is to repeat, repeat^ aepeat, 
till the mind is so familiar with the letters of all 
the common words of the language that the 
thought, the tongue, the hand or pen cannot 
readily go astray as to the orthography, whenever 
a word is suggested to the mind, or is wanted for 
use. We here suppose that the teacher dictates 
or '* puts out " the words to the class of scholars. 
2d. Another way — ^not to be exclusively relied 
upon, but to be used occasionally — ^more properly 
frequently — ^is that of dictating words for each 
one in the class to write them on slate or paper. 
This is so long and tedious, so slow, and there- 
fore so dull an exercise, that it cannot be relied 
on for the whole of the practice in spelling. It 
is invaluable as an examination exercise, as seem- 
ing to introduce variety, and as introducing 
another method of exciting wholesome competi- 
tion and rivalry. But it cannot go over the whole 
spelling-book and repeat the words times enough. 
It is most excellent in its way, but is altogether 
too tedious to be used exclusively; while if the 
old method of '* putting out" words and spelling 
them " by word of mouth," as we used to say, be 
only used, the pupils will be apt to be igno- 
rant of the proper manner of spelling them by 
writing. Writing words thus begets system, 
carefulness, and docs, in fact, exactly what we 
most need to teach, the things which boys will 
practice when they become men. When they 
come hereafter to use the knowledge in school 
they will not be called on to spell, in the school 
way, the words they are daily speaking or using. 
They will then only write them. Let them there- 
fore write them as a short, daily exercise, and » 
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let this be varied by a hundred » if possible, inter- 
esting experiments to awaken an interest and 
kindle enthusiasm. 

3d. Another method of spellingi still more re- 
commended by being exactly the method of daily 
life and practice in writing is, where the teacher 
contrives to make the scholar think of the word 
without calling it, and then asks him to write it. 
For example, the teacher, after calling a class 
out before him, says : 

" I wish you all to write two words, which I am 
not ^oing to name to you. You must think of 
them for yourselves*, after I have given you their 
definition. They may both be used indiscrimi- 
nately in regard to the first act of religious wor- 
ship paid to God by Cain and Abel. The one in 
its literal sense is more general than the other, 
and will include all animals slain in token of 
atonement for sins, as well as fruits, bread and 
other things rendered to God. The other word, 
though often used as this one is, has more prop- 
erly reference to animals slain. Now write the 
words." 

After a half dozen definitions in spirit like 
the above have been given out, the teacher calls 
for the slates, or papers, and he finds the first 
one to contain «' oflFering" and oblation." The 
second contains " sacrifice" and " offering ;" the 
third, the same as the second ; so of the fourth ; 
but the fifth, has ** worship" and "ofiering;" 
while the sixth and to the tenth agree with the 
second, the eleventh has ** oblation" and " pray- 
er." He examines all the papers, and inquires 
about the meaning of ♦* prayer," of " worship," of 
"oblation," "sacrifice," "offering" and any other 
words used ; and the exercise in definition will be 
as good as the spelling exercise. 

He then tells that " sacrifice" and " offering" 
were the words he was thinking of, and explains 
their use in sentences, and requires the scholar 
to make several sentences with them. 

Thus the scholar learns to think of words for 
themselves and to recall the letters which com- 
pose them, the only way that spelling can be very 
useful. 

We have thus imperfectly indicated how spel- 
ling may be made more useful and more interest- 
ing. We have not expected to finish anything, 
but only to throw out a few hints, that teachers 
may by studying, understand them, and perhaps 
practice and improve upon. Will they not try 
these methods, and write to us in relation to their 
OT«n experience. We do not expect teachers will 
find it an easy task to give out words by d^ni- 
tioru, as we here specify, but we know the scholars 
will profit by it. 



Children vs. Encumbrances. 



If there is one that we do love and value above 
another, it is a child. We positively don't care 
if it is dirty, or ragged, or ugly in looks, or mis- 
chievous, or even " hateful" in the common ac- 
ceptation of that word. To be sure we would 
rather see a child clean and neat, well dressed 
and tidy, pretty, sweet, playful, good-natured 
and winsome. But we will much rather have the 
whole catalogue of ill-things expressed by the 
first series of adjectives in a child than have no 
child. We cannot positively think of a home 
more destitute of real home-comfort and home- 
hope, than a place where a married couple live 
without even a child, either their own by blood 
or by adoption. - We know there are such places, 
but we do pity them from the bottom of our heart. 
We know that death has gathered all the flowers 
from some such homes, and the parents hearts 
wait and sigh for the time of re-union to come. 
We know there are other homes from which the 
younglings, all fledged, have flown, and are cosi- 
ly in nest^ of their own. We know how such 
grand-parent hearts comfort themselves by going 
to visit the wee ones in their son's or daughter's 
cradle. We know other homes where sadness, 
dwells as with Isaac and Rebecca for a long time, 
where is heard in dreams alone the voices of child- 
hood, and who wake to remember the dream as 
the sweetest part of their life. And in all such 
cases wo say we pity the hearts that thus long 
and bleed. 

But we do know— sorry are we to confess it — 
other houses, not homes, where children are any- 
thing but welcome. We cannot.begin to express 
in our writing, the contempt that we feel for the 
person who does not love children. He is worse 
than the man, whom Shakspeare says "hath no 
music in his soul." He is fit tor " stratagems, 
snares and treasons," and for nothing else. But 
our indignation has of late been aroused to new 
vigor by some advertisemets that we^see almost 
daily in the newspapers. The Chicago Journal 
thus hits off this kind of advertising, and the 
mean, unchristian, inhuman blood-like disposi- 
of hating children from which it springs. Hear 
the article, and learn to love children, or if you 
cannot do that to keep the peace, in word at least 
about the little dears : 



B 



OABD WA}n:ED.— A gentleman and lady, without 
encumbrances, desires etc*" 



One sees queer things in little type in the news- 
papers, sometimes, conveying by implication all 
sorts of doctrines, disclosing people's ideas of 
happiness, when they least suspect it» and afford- 
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ing a clue to the faith in many a heart that it is a 
sealed book to those that know it best, and yet all 
set forth so many times daily in a dull advertise- 
ment. 

Sometimes, as in this agate expression of " a 
want/* we have people's definition of things, that 
set Webster and Johnson at defiance. 

"Without encumbrance!" What young mo- 
ther when she feels for the first time her first 
bom's breath, would ever imagine in the new 
blossoming of her new love, that any where be- 
neath the sun there should exist a lexicon, where- 
in under the E's it should read thus : 

" Encumbrancs, n, A young human being — 
a child.'* 

There! What do you think of that, ye old 
fashioned grandmothers, whose love is visited 
upon the children, even to the third and fourth 
generation. ** Rachel weeping for her etumnP' 
braneesP* "here am I and the encumbrances 
thou hast given me!" 

" And the leopard shall shall lie down with 
the lamb and a little encumbrance shall lead 
them !" 

These little motives in pink and fair dimity, 
that stir the pulses like a clarion, and nerve up 
the weary and light up the hope, and fill up the 
sighing song and, encumbrances. 

So then the sweet little candidates for heaven's 
kingdom, that dance round the threshold of the 
open heart and enter unforbidden ; that keep the 
world from growing old in sorrow and in sin, en- 
eumbraneeSt all ! 

And when they are elected, for so, alas ! they 
sometimes are, as the green sward broken in lit- 
tle billows everywhere, and the Rachels that will 
not be comforted, so sadly attest, think you when 
the mother rocks the empty cradle, and looks up- 
on the unprcssed pillow, and finds in the " till" a 
silken tress and a pair of little shoes that were 
laid aside for sandals of light, that she finds the 
name of the wearer under the Ens ?" 

That when the poet sighed, 

** Thers i> no flock, however watched and tended, 

Bat one dead lamb is there- 
There is DO fireude howao'er defended, 

Bat has one vacant chair ; " , 

or when he who sang the " Air of Palestine," 
declared — 

*< I cannot make him dead ! 

His fair sanshiny head, 

Is ever bounding loand my sturdy <^air,*' 

that either of them dreamed the burden of the 
son was a mortgage, and not rather one star lost 
out of the visible heaven — that set — 



" As sets the morning star that goes not down 
Behind the darkened West, nor hides obscured, 
Amid the tempest of the eky, but melts 
Away into the light of Heaven. " 

May the hearths, the thresholds, and the hearts 
of the world never be without " encumbrances, " 
let them all be mortgaged to them who " like 
the planets are nearest to the sun." 



Memory. 

I was once told by a near relative of mine, that 
having in her childhood fallen into a river, and 
being on the very verge of death but for the crit- 
ical assistance which reached her, she saw in a 
moment her whole life, in its minutest incidents, 
arrayed before her simultaneously sCs in a mirror, 
and she had a faculty developed as suddenly for 
comprehending the whole and every part. This 
I can believe; I have, indeed, seen the same 
thing asserted twice in modem books, and ac- 
companied by a remark, which I am convinced is 
true, viz : that the dread book of account, which 
the Scriptures speak of, is, in fact, the mind it- 
self of each individuaL Of this, at least, I feel 
assured, that there is no such thing as for- 
getting possible to the mind ; a thousand accidents 
may and will interpose a veil between our pre- 
sent consciousness and the secret inscriptions of 
the mind ; accidents of the same sort will also 
rend this veil ; but alike, whether veiled or un- 
veiled, the inscription remains forever, just as the 
stars seem to withdraw before the common light 
of day ; whereas, in fact, we all know that it is 
the light which is drawn over them as a veil, and 
that they are waiting to be revealed, when the ob- 
scuring daylight shall have been withdrawn. 

Thomas De Quincy. 



Eduoation. 

The word edhcOt with the penultimate short, 
was derived (by a process often exemplified in the 
crystalization of languages) from the word ediico, 
with the pultimate long'. Whatsoever educes or 
developes, educates. By education, therefore, is 
meant, not the poor machinery that moves by 
spelling-books and grammars, but by that mighty 
system of central forces hidden in the deep bosom 
of human life, which by passion,, by strife, by 
temptation, by the energies of resistance, works 
forever upon children — resting not day or night, 
any more than the mighty wheels of day or night 
themselves, whose moments like restless spokes, 
are glimmering forever as they revolve. 

Thomas De Quinct. 
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Gk)od Works. 

Herb is a bit of philosophy that is well w rth 
remembering by everybody. How beautifully 
does it illustrate the necessity of every man's let- 
ting " his light so shine that men may see his 
good works," and profit thereby. And how ad- 
mirably, too, does it show how certain all the good 
we do for the prime sake and benefit of others 
may indirectly return to profit us and prevent 
harm. The custom at sea is for every vessel to 
carry a light both at stem and stem, that it may 
act more eflfectually in giving light and warning 
to others than to herself. She directs her course 
by the stars above her, by the light house on the 
shore or by the compass on her own deck, and 
the light is of no use to herself. But to the other 
ship crossing the waves in darkness, her light is 
a beacon indeed. So of the lights on other ships 
to her. Ah, we must do good, and let our light 
so shine all of us, or somebody will stumble 
against us, and ruin us and himself together : 

During a dark night, a blind man was walking- in the 
streets with a lighted candle in bis hand, with a 
pitcher npon his shonlder. " Friend," said a person 
whom he met, " of what use to you is the light ? Are 
not day and night the same to yon .' " The other laugh- 
ingly replied ; " It is not for myself that I carry the light, 
but for blockheads like you, to prevent them from run- 
ning against me and breaksng my pitcher, and his own 
head at the same time." 

And here is a scrap of poetut that tells a simi- 
lar lesson about the odor of good deeds, of good 
dispositions and their power to attract and to 
tame all who come within the sphere of your in- 
fluence. Read this poem, dear lovers of the 
Schoolmaster till you apprehend its spirit and 
its hidden lesson, and see if you cannot profit by 
it, as well as feel pleased with its very sweet and 
appropriate words and images. 

The Annointed Dove. 

'Midst rocks and caverns, all alone, 
A white-winged dove was heard to moan ; 

All day, all night, alone she sate. 
Without a friend, without a mate. 

One morn, a holy man passed by 
With snowy beard and prayerful eye ; 

A censer on his arm he swings, 
With which he fumes the sad bird's wings. 

Charmed by the force of odors bland. 
The lone one perches on his hand ; 

And then, with liquids heavenly sweet. 
He bathes her eyes, her plumes, her feet. 



All dripping thus with holy dew, 
As up mom's roseate clouds she flew. 

Of God's own garden the perfume 
Streamed on her track from every plume. 

For leagues on leagues those sweets she fanned. 
O'er winding stream and desert sand, 

Aud crowded caravans 'tis said. 
With all their camels knelt and prayed. 

" Is Eden floating dow^n, indeed ?" 
The Arab pried, and reined his steed : 

" Or hover o'er yon groves of palm, 
Sweet angels veiled in clouds of balm ?" 

Meanwhile, amidst those caravans rude, 

All day the holy hermit stood, 
Oft gazing eastward in the air 

As if wing'd visitors were there. 

Clambering at eve a lofty rock, 
lie saw a rainbow tainted flock 

Of doves fly towards the sinking sun- 
All circling roun^ the Annointed One. 

" ! Innocence !" the old man cried, 
"Thou comest back a spotless bride ; 

Where'er thy heaven-sweet wings are found 
The sister virtues flock around." 



ATnniiai Beports of states on Fablio In- 
struotion. 



These documents are now annually made in a 
large number of the States of the Union, and 
certainly they are among the most valuable and 
suggestive of all the volumes published " by au- 
thority." To every person in the whole commu- 
nity, these State papers are of the deepest inter- 
est. They concern a topic fruitful of influence 
and profit to every man, woman and child in the 
whole community ; and as they are annually thus 
widely distributed, they are fast becoming a pow- 
er in the earth. These documents concern the 
philanthropist no less than the moralist, the re- 
ligionist no less than the educationist, the econ- 
omist no less than the statesman, and. we sincere- 
ly rejoice to see tbem sa eagerly sought for by all 
classes t)f the community. We hope the time 
will never come when they will be leas sought for. 
In our next issue, we mean to post up some of 
those already noticed. 



Dr. G. H. Tillinghast, who is well known to 
the citizens of Providence, will hereafter, as he 
has done heretefore, be one of our regular con- 
tributors. 
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Beports of School OomxnitteeB. 

This is the season for the Annual Report of 
the School Committees of towns, and these are 
documents to which special attention should be 
given. Nothing can so much interest the citi- 
zens of a town as that which relates to its Public 
Schools. We therefore bespeak a careful atten- 
tion to all these documents. We shall give ab- 
stracts of many of them, which may be worth 
something, but which, of course, will be in com- 
parison with the Reports themselves, nearly 
worthless. Let everybody in every town in our 
State, get the Rex>Qrt of the School Committee 
and read it very carefully. 

The Report op the Town op Bristol, is a 
straight-forward paper, by Dr. Shepard, full of 
good common sense suggestions, and shows that 
the schools of Bristol — a fact which we knew be- 
fore — are thorougly appreciated by its citizens. 
There arc 18 teachers ; 682 scholars ; average at- 
tendance 676- Whole cost of schools including 
repairs, &c., $6,440.42. 

The Report of the Town of Warren, shows 

that their schools have cost $3,088.72. There are 

10 teachers ; 426 scholars ; average attendance, 

323. Warren is one of the towns that spares no 

* expense needed to make good scholars. 

Report op the Town op Cranston was made 
by the Superintendent, F. Miner, Esq., and is 
a document worth more than a cursory perusal. 
It shows th^t there are 18 teachers and the cost of 
the schools is ^,851.58. The number of scholars 
not reported — very unfortunately. 

Report op the Town op Scituate is made 
up by Wm. S. Kent, Esq., and ought to be read 
by every citizen in the town. It shows that there 
are 19 teachers ; 830 scholars ; average attend- 
ance, 699 ; and the cost $3,057.88. 

We have a large number of Reports from towns 
out of the State which we intend to notice in our 
next 



A 'Word about CentdrrUle. 

The school-house at Centerville is, in external 
appearance, one of the neatest in the State, and 
a real ornament to the village in which it is 
placed ; but the school-house lot is so very neat 
and small, that there is no possibility of the schol- 
ars mistaking it for their natural play-ground, 
the street There are, doubtless, many advanta- 
ges in this,|for how else can we account for the 



fact that the taste which should lead to the erec- 
tion of such a building, should allow it to be 
placed where it always will be impossible to sur. 
round it with any adequate yard or grounds. 
Such was our mental query, when a few days ago 
we saw it for the first time, and we have not yet 
been able to answer it. Let us praise th e neat- 
ness of the building then, and forgetting its loca- 
tion, look in upon the school. Here we found some 
eighty scholars in two rooms, under the direction 
of Mr. D. R. Adams, assisted by a lady whose 
name we do not remember. A glance was suf- 
ficient to show that the teacher has made his 
mark in the school. It was in excellent disci- 
pline, and the scholars were prompt, active, and 
industrious. Their teacher, while every whit a 
school-master, understands the value of cheer- 
fulness and animation, and know how to secure 
them. During our brief stay, we heard a fine re- 
citation in arithmetic, in which principles as well 
as processes were developed, and were favored 
with most excellent singing. Were we to criticise, 
we might express a doubt as to the expediency of 
so much concert recitations; still we think it was 
80 managed as to secure a thorough knowledge 
on the part of each individual. Prominent in our 
list of good schools, must stand that at Center- 
ville. 



School Exhibition. 



On the 13th of May, at 2 P. M., we attended 
the Annual Exhibition of the High School in the 
city of Providence, and a very pleasant time it 
was too. There were music, declamations, the 
reading of compositions, and a very pleasant dis- 
cussion by the lyoung ladies and gentlemen, or 
rather by members of the '* girls and boys' depart- 
ment." 

We do not like to say how well we were pleased 
for that would be a difficult.task. But we must 
say that the compositions were all well written, 
and most accurately and distinctly read. The 
declamations were of no ordinary merit, and the 
elocution was correct, chaste, and very distinct 
and appropriate. We know not anywhere a bet- 
ter school%han the High School, and its scholars 
certainly proved that the teachers are more than 
ordinary men. 

The decorations of the rooms, done by the 
scholars themselves, were very ornamental, and 
the mottoes all admirable. On the whole, the Ex- 
hibition was above praise. And we want to beg 
the young ladies and gentlemen of the High • 
School, and through them the good people of the 
State generally, not to pronounce law as if writ- 
ten laioeTf nor drato, as drawer. We love Rhode 
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Island and her peculiarities so well now, that if 
we should hear these same words pronounced so 
prettily by such pretty mouths as on this occa- 
sion, very often, we should certainly go in for the 
long dra^n out /aip'rV. "We have always main- 
tained that this pronunciation was incorrect, but 
one more such a time would convert us. Girls 
and boys of Rhode Island, don't do any such 
thing as convert us to such a heresy. We are 
bad enough now in all conscience, and we would 
not, if we could help it, have eten another sin of 
the tongue to answer for. " Law is law,** as the 
pleader says, and we hope it will never grow to 
be any longer, and become latoer or lawyer. 



The First Annual Bepout op the Girls* 
Reform School op Massachusetts, was noted 
as received in our last. As this is the first insti- 
tution of the kind exclusively for girls in this 
country, it is proper for us to say a word more in 
regard to it. Its plan is somewhat different from 
many other reformatory institutions. It is ar- 
ranged, not on the plan of a very large boarding- 
house, with domitories, but on the plan of fami- 
lies, small and orderly, all under the charge of 
one man. The Chaplin, who is the Superinten- 
dent, is the Rev. B. K. Peirce, an old acquaint- 
ance and friend of ours, and a gentleman who 
knows how to deal with children. He has given 
in his first report, not only much information, but 
a great deal of valuable philosophy. He makes 
many important suggestions and develops the 
true method of all reform in the characters of the 
vicious, and the method of educating the igno- 
rant and the degraded. We should be happy to 
give extracts from it, and mean to do so at some 
future time. We wish our old friend may gain 
fresher laurels in this field than those he has al- 
ready so well won elsewhere. 



ETTMOLoaY OP Words.— Our friend, G. M. C. 
is responsible for the following, which our read- 
ers should hear him tell : 

**An aged minister of one of the denomina- 
tions was asked to make a Fourth of July speech, 
and being in his dotage, consented, fee never 
was burdened with learning, and of course was 
bound, under the circumstances, to show his ac- 
quaintance with the deep things. He began his 
speech by saying that he * must speak, contrary 
to his custom, on Politics.* * Now,' said he, 
* all my hearers know the meaning of Politics, 
It is composed of two words, Polly and Ticks, 
Polly means the people, and Ticks, the potoer. 
So you see, my dear hearers, how very expressive 
lind appropriate the word is for this occasion.' " 



Mr. Willard's Family School for boys at 
Warwick Neck, is one of the best institutions of 
the kind with which we are acquainted. It is 
located in a rural district near the bay, noted for 
its pure air and healthfulness, and beauty of sit- 
uation. Its pupils are limited to six or eight in 
number, an arrangement which renders it easy to 
give to each such personal supervision, and care 
both in the school and the family, as his wants 
and circumstances may require. 

Mr. Willard himself is a teacher of enlarged 
and liberal views, and by his experience and 
sound judgment, is admirably adapted to t^e work 
he has undertaken. We most heartily commend 
his school to those who wish to place their sons 
where they may receive sound instruction, and 
find a home in a pleasant and well-regulated fam- 
ily. 



We will furnish the Rhode Island Schoolmaster 
and either the Massachusetts Teacher, printed in 
Boston, or the Ladies* Christian Annual, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, for $1.60 per. year. The 
TwwAerhas been often spoken of, and quoted 
from, in our columns. The Annual is a dollar 
magazine, having a gem steel plate and thirty- 
two pages monthly. 

We will also furnish the Schoolmaster and Mr. 
B^fnards's American Journal of Education for 
#3.00. 

Here is a chance to get more good reading for 
less money than in any other way. 

To OUR Friends.— By reference to our columns 
it wtU be observed that while we intend to keep 
onr magazine true to its name, we shall, at the 
same time, endeavor to please the family circle 
as well as the school-room. We have employed 
an agent to canvass for subscriptions, and we 
hope to see a large addition of names to our 
list, to prove that those interested in education 
and choice reading wish the Schoolmaster long 
life and prosperity. 



The Rural New Yorker, a quarto weekly, 
devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic 
Arts, Science, Literature, Education, and the 
News, is one of the best of our exchanges. It 
numbers among its contributors, Prof. C. Dewey. 
Lieut. M. F. Maury, Dr. Asa Fitch, and other 
distinguished writers. It is conducted b^ D. D. 
F. Moore, Rochester, N. Y., and is furnished to 
subscribers for j^.00 a year. 

We see that our friend Wm. H. Farrar, has re- 
moved from Lawrence, Mass., to Great Falls, N. 
H. He is an acquisition to his native State, 
and we believe he is quite as good, if not bet- 
ter than when he left it. Success to him. We 
wish we had a greater number of as good teachers 
in our State. 
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SCHOOIi EXBBOISES. 
Dana F. Ck>lbuni, Editor. 

Answers to Problems. 

L. B., the proposer of the problem of the Trav- 
eller, in our last number, soWes it as follows : 

Bj computation, the distances traveled during 
the first six days, are found to be, respectively, 
20, 10, 16, 12 1-2, 13 3-4, 13 1-8 mUes, or 1-2, 1-4, 
3^, 5-16, 11-32, 21-64, of .the whole distance be- 
tween the cities, which may be regarded as unity. 
This last series may take the form, 1-3-^1-6, 1-3 
—1-12, 1-3-f l-2i, 1-3—1-48, 1.3-fl-96, 1-3—1-192, 
from which we easily obtain, 

8 8 4 5 6 

2-fl 2—1 2+1 2—1 2+1 2—1 

' i '3 I i '6 

3x2 3x2 3x2 3x2 3x2 3x2 

where 1 in the numerator has the plus or the 
minus sign, according as the number of the term 
is odd or even. 



2±1 



Hence the nth term is - 

n 
3X2 

If S=the sum of the required series w e shall 
have, 

2 Z n 

2+1 2-1 2+1 2±1 

(1) S= + + + 

2 3 n 
3x2 3x2 3x2 ^ 3x2 

or, by adding and reducing 

n a-'l D— 2 D— 3 
n2+2 —2 +2 — ±1 



s=. 



3x2 

n 
n 2±1 
But the last numerator equals m2 + — . 

2+1 

Hence, multiplying both numerator and de* 
nominator by 2+1, and reducing gives, 



S= 



(3n+l)2 ±1 



9x2 



Multiplying this by 40 ^ves the number of 
miles required. 

The sign of the terms having the double sign 
should be plus, or minus, according as n is an 
odd or an even number. 

[We performed the earlier steps of the solution 
by the following process : 



From the given conditions, the distance which 
the man travels each day must equal his distance 
at the end of the day from the city towards which 
he has been travelling, and hence must also equal 
i| the difference between the distance which he 
traveled the preceding day and the whole distance 
between the cities. Calling the distance between 
the cities unity, the distance traveled in each 
successive Say to the nth, may be represented by 



2 1 
1 i 



2—1 4—2+1 8—4+2—1 



16 



n— 1 n— 2 n— 3 
2 — 2 + ■ 



&c., to 



.±1 



2 
But the numerator of this fraction has the 
m 
form of the quotient of (2 ±1) -J- (2+1) and 
hence multiplying both terms throughout by 2+1 

gives, 

n 
2 ±1 



2+1 4—1 8+1 16—1 



-, &c., 1 



2x3 4x3 8x3 16x3 



2 X3 



from which, by addition, we get equation (1) as 
given by L. B« Our remaining steps are the same 
as his. — ^Ed.] 

[Answers have also been proposed by C. B. C. 
and B. U. but we think they are incorrect. — ^Ed.] 

*It wiU be seen that 4, 8, 16, &e., are the Buccessive 
powers of 2. To accommodate our space we have writ- 
ten them in this form. 



Problems. 

No. 2.— From Rolnruon's Algehra. 
2. There are 3 numbers in harmonical propor- 
tion, the difference of- whose difference is 2, and 
3 times the product of the 1st and 3d is 216. 
What are the numbers ? 

No. 3.— Contributed by B. U. 
I have a pyramidal vessel whose base is 24 
inches square, and whose perpendicular height is 
36 inches. As it stands upon its base I fill it 
with water to the depth of 6 inches. Required, 
the height to which the same quantity of water 
will fill it when it stands upon its apex. ^ 



The Cyclopedia op Wit and Humor, No. 3, 
is at Kimball's ready for delivery. It is well 
selected and printed, and cannot fail to pay in 
good spirits and pleasant thoughts, for the money 
to buy it and the time to read it 
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OITB BOOK TABLE. 

From D. Kimball & Co., 17 Market Square 
Providence, which is a fine place to get all man- 
ner of periodical literatiure, and a great many ex- 
cellent books, we have the following works : 

" Wells' etehy max his own Lawyer, and 
United States Form Book. New York : John 
G. Wells, No. 11 Beekman street. 

It professes to, and we think does, give the cor- 
rect and legal form of doing any, and as the book 
itself would say, all manner of business, from ac- 
cepting a deed of gift down to making your last 
will and testament. By this book, you can 
learn how ** grant, bargain, sell, release, tjuit- 
claim, alien, enfeoflF, entail, convey, and con- 
firm" ** fully, freely and absolutely," " all and 
singular, hereditaments, appurtenances, rights, 
reversions, remainders, rents, issues, estate, ti- 
tle, interest, property, possessions, claims and 
demands," you may have in anything under the 
sun, excepting always, of course, your wife ; but 
it will teach how to make a league, covenant, 
jointure, agreement, &c., &c., with her for the 
whole term of your natural life, and then teach 
you the form of breaking the whole of it accord- 
ing to law. 

It is a useful book, we say it seriously and ad- 
Tisedly ; and we ask our readers where they can 
better invest a dollar than in this book ? 

The I Vth volume of the Life of Washing- 
ton, by Irving, has been issued by G. P. Put- 
nam, New York. 

It brings the history of that wonderful and lov- 
able man down to the time of his inauguration. 
It is a tribute to the memory of our best man by 
our best writer, and it ought to have the largest 
sale of any book of the age. It is an excellent 
specimen of the printer's art as well as of the 
writer's skill, and we have read it with more in- 
terest than we have any book lately. 

Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, 
by T. H. Benton, is a mighty undertaking, and 
the Appleton's have got up the 1st volume superb- 
ly. It contains eight hundred pages and a fine 
index. It is just the work for reference for men, 
who would be posted up either in the history or 
the mode of Congressional proceedings. It ia to be 
completed in fifteen volumes, and we hope Kim- 
ball V Co., the agents for the sale of it will be 
very liberally patronized. 

Kimball & Co. are also agents for Blake's Bi- 
ographical Dictionary which is now nearly ready. 



The Annual Report of Public Schools of 
Newark, N. J., for the year 1866, shows that the 



number of scholars attending schools was 8534 ; 
the average number attending 4335. 

The are two High Schools, fourteen Grammar ^ 
Schools, ten Primary, three Industrial Schools, 
one Normal School and five Evening Schools. The 
city of Newark has a good system and excel- 
lent schools, while under the very excellent Su> 
perintent, Dr. Cougar, and their well trained 
teachers are rapidly improving. 



The Grammar of 'English Grammars, by 
Ooold Brown, New York : S. S. & W. Wood, 
389 Broadway. 

This is the fullest treatise on the Grammar of 
the English language that has ever been printed, 
and in our opinion it is of great value. We con- 
fess to having been brought up on "Brown's 
Grammar," and we have not yet lost all our af- 
fection for it. This great book of 1070 pages of 
octavo contains all that a man need to learn about 
the laws of construction and the methods of pars- 
ing and analyzing the English Language. We 
think that every teacher would find it profitable 
to buy and study it 



The Institutes of Grammar and the First 
Lines in Grammar are the same on smaller 
scale, and in many sections of our country they 
are used to great profit. We have indicated our 
opinion of the above book. If we could hare 
them in our schools and should not make good 
grammar scholars with them, we are sure the 
fault would not be in the books. 



The Canada Educational Director and 
Calendar for 1857-8 ; Edited by Thos. Hodg- 
ins, B. A., is a very useful book, got up by our 
Canada cousins. It contains a brief history of 
the school movement in both Upper and Lower 
Canada, with lists of officers and teachers, and 
with a more particular account of the Universi- 
ties. It is a work of great value and evinces the 
greatest patience. We hope its example will be 
followed by other States. 



Annual Report of the Superintendent or 
Public Instruction of the State of Michi- \ 
GAN FOR 1856 ; by Ira Mayhew, Superintendent. 

This is only a part of the documents to be 
printed in relation to the schools of this young .^ 
State. There are 3255 organized school districts, 
in which were taught 187,123 children ; the num- 
ber of teachers, 5078 ; 1610 males, 3478 females ; 
wages of teachers $304,773.29. The report pro- " 
ceeds in a very straight-forward way to make a 
large number of excellent, suggestions, which if : 
carried into efiect cannot fail to make the State 
attain a high degree of literary and moral excel- 
lence. 
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For the Schoslmflstcr. 
Stansas. 

BT ANNIE BLtZABBTH< 

Oh, why deem life a dream of sadness. 
Why call this earth a " vale of tears/* 

For many are the beams of gladness, , 

That gleam along tlie path of years. 

And rays of fair and golden sunlight, 
Are glancing o'er our pathway dim. 

E'en as the darkened brow of midnight 
Is crowned with many a sparkling gem. 

And when the shadowing clouds of sorrow 
Are stealing o'er our lone pathway, 

Still let ns hope a fairer morrow, 
Will greet us with a sunny ray. 

And though by deepest gloom o'ersfaaded, 
Above the wildly threatening storm, 

In glorious hues of light unfaded. 
Is seen the rainbow's lovely form. 

Its radiant hues of love, all brightly 
Shall cheer us on our onward way, 

And e'er will turn our footsteps lightly, 
From dangers that around us stray. 

Oh, how can thoughts of dark repining 
Find entrance in the human breast. 

While beams of love are ever shining 
From the bright mansions of the blest ? 

They're borne upon the light-winged zephyrs, 
And traced upon the hosts above, 

And e'en the tiny flower-cups whisper, 
Our Father is a God of love. 



From Dr. Bartlett't Anflo-Saxoli. 
The Beautiftd in Nature. 

Whateter definition of beauty we may 
adopt, the fact of its existence will not be ques- 
tioned. It greets us on every hand, more 
abundantly disclosed, indeed, to the cultiva- 
ted and observing eye, yet visible to the most 
superficial and heedless. Physical beauty 
—of which alone we now speak — abounds in 
every department of nature. In the animal 
kingdom, for instance, what gracefiil forms 
and proportions, what richness ahd delicacy of 
colors, what sweetness of sounds ! It was not 
mere utility that fashioned the humming-bird 
which flits around our door-ways or the bobo- 
link pouring out liis liquid gurgling melody, 
as he flics over the meadow. « In the com- 
monest human face," says an artist ** there 
is more beauty than Raphael will take away 
with him. The eye. is not only an admirable 
contrivance for conveying images of external 
objects to the mind, but in its form, colors, and 
varying expression, is in itself beautiful. Can 
anything surpass the tints of an insect's wing, 
whether viewed by the naked eye, or through 
the lenses of a microscope ? If we descend 
into the region of animalcules^ the minutest 
living objects, examined by the most power- 
ful instruments, exhibit the greatest perfec- 
tion and finish. Indeed, it seems as though 
the Creator had purposely drawn a veil be- 
tween the common eye and some of the finest 
specimens of his handiwork, in order to sur- 
prise, and stimulate the investigations of 
science. 

In the mineral kingdom, there are not only 
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the useful and precious metals, but also beau- 
tiful gems. Those most useful often appear 
in pleasing forms and combinations. Here 
are the diamond, sapphire, emerald, topaz, ru- 
by, and other precious stones, which, under 
the hand of the lapidary, reveal the most ex- 
quisite tints and shades of color. What won- 
der that wealth and beauty, and the pride of 
kingdoms, have, in all ages con&e to this king- 
dom of nature for their ornaments ! Surely 
utility had little need of these minerals in lay- 
ing the foundations of the earth. Caverns 
would have afforded the wild beasts and rep- 
tiles just as safe and convenient lurking- 
places, though they had not been paved and 
arched over with gems. 

In the vegetable kingdom, there is beauty 
in the seed cast into the earth ; and in the 
plant shooting up into the sunlight, in its 
opening leaves, with their various forms and 
hues; in the outspreading branches, stems, 
tendrils; in the forming bud, the expanding, 
flower, and the ripening fruit. Notice the 
shape and structure of trees. Yonder elm, 
for example. It is not set in the ground like 
a post, but springs from it like a thing of life. 
Its massive trunk, braced up with buttresses 
rises on high, then spreads out in tapering 
branches on every side, supporting a leafy 
dome whose majesty and grace charm every 
beholder. Analyze the tree more minutely. 
Examine its bark, twigs, leaves ; cut into its 
very heart wood, and beauty haunts you still. 
How wide the diversity between the pendu- 
lous willow and the stately dense maple, the 
gnarled oak, the columnar popular, and the 
heaven-kissing pine. Observe the variety in 
- the form, size, and color of leaves, both of 
trees and plants. There is a vast range be- 
tween those of the palm-tree and the Victoria 
reffiat down to the leaflets of the mosses. — 
Even in midsummer, there are purple and 
blue, gray and yellow, striped and veined, 
splashed and spotted, and various other color- 
ed leaves, with every conceivable shade of 
green. And then, what changes are wrought 
in their color between the first pale hues of 
spring and the crimson and gold of autumn ! 
And after the varied glory of summer has 
passed by, and the pomp of autumn is blasted 
it is not the least pleasant sight of the year to 
observe the evergreen trees, holding out 



faithgilly against frosts, and storms, and 1 
difiFusing a smile over the cold face of 
winter. And, as to flowers, words cannot ex- 
press their loveliness. But the wide earth is 
covered with them ; the air is . loaded with 
their fragrance. At every step, you trample 
on some wonder of elaborate workmanship 
and beauty. Fruits toOj at least most of them, | 
must be set down among the beautiful. Here | 
arc ruby cherries, golden pears, fair-cheeked 
apples, purple grapes which arc not only good , 
to eat, but pleasant to look upon. 

There is beauty also in the elements of fire 
and water. In fire, glowing in our evening 
lamps, cracking on our hearth-stones, throw- 
ing far its beams, by night from many a case- 
ment on hill-side and plain, illuminating the 
streets of cities, flashing on the headlands of 
rocky coasts, and shining from the sun and 
stars. In water, when the dew scatters dia- 
monds on grass, shrub, and tree ; when the 
mist spreads along the valley, or rolls up the 
mountain side, and when the departing show- 
er garlands its locks with rainbows ; beauty, 
too, when it ripples on the sea-shore, when 
the ocean is burnished with gold by day, and 
silver by night^and when its waves are gemmed 
with phosphorescent fires; beauty in lakes, 
rivers, creeks, and musical brooks in the sil- 
very spray of fountains, and in the silent 
springs, reflecting the overhanging woods. 

The revolving seasons have many pleasing 
aspects. Spring scatters the heptica and an- 
emone on the hillside, tinges the meadow 
with green, breathes on tree and shrub, and 
bids them revive, and awakes the song of 
birds. Summer fills the air with fragrance 
and music, robes the forest in deep, rich foli- 
age, supplies man with fair and invigorating 
fruits, and decks his fields with the tokens of a 
coming harvest. She brings us cool and dewy 
mornings, long twilights, evening airs, reso- 
nant with the chirp of insects, the peal of dis- 
tant bells, and the murmur of leaves and 
streams. She brings that 

" strange, superflaoas glory of tho air," 

which poetry feels, though chemistry cannot 
discover it ; brings skies of tropical richness 
and splendor, clouds and refreshing lain. Au- 
tumn comes laden with ruddy fruit and gold- 
en grain ; she decks the hills with variegated 
banners, and over all casts a thin, aiui« hase» 
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softening the rugged outlines of the landscape, 
suffusing every object with a dreamy spell 
which laps the beholder in an Elysium of de- 
light. And last in the train comes winter, 
spreading his white mantle oyer the earth, 
hanging crystal pendants on tree and shrub, 
purifying the atmosphere, giving the sky a 
deeper blue, and the stars an intenser lustre, 
filling the northern air with Auroral corusca- 
tions, and compelling the oldest heart to ex- 
claim, « God hath made everything beauti- 
ful In its tune !" 

But is the world, indeed, one widoy unva- 
rying scene of beauty ? There are exceptions, 
certainly to this general fact. In the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, there are imperfect 
development, and deformities even. There are 
thorns and poisons, as well as flowers and 
wholesome fruits. Barren deserts,va8t marshes 
and rocky wastes aboimd, as well as fertile 
plains and blooming gardens. Tempests howl 
through the sky, the lightning smites the 
earth, volcanoes and earthquakes rend its bo- 
som. Does not this mixed state of things 
indicate that something has happened to the 
earth since its creation ? May it not be that 
the natural world sympathises with its chief 
inhabitant and lord, bearing part of the woe 
which has fiUlen upon him ? 

'* O earth ! dostthoa, too, sorrow for the put, 
Like man, thy oflbpri&g? « « 4 • 

• • * • DoetthouwaU 
For that fair age of which the poets tell. 
Ere yet the winds grow keen with fhwts, or fire 
Fell with the rains, or spouted firom the hills. 
To bla«t thy greenness !" 

But without pursuing this inquiry, it is ob- 
vious that the world is fiill of beauty ; it sur- 
rounds man with a continual presence, and ad- 
dresses his soul through every possible avenue ? 
What, now, is the meaning of this beauty } 
It is not here by accident. The machinery of 
the universe might have been firmly construct- 
ed, and its parts closely fitted and properly 
lubricated, without being adorned with trace- 
ry and not with gems. Why then, did the 
Creator superadd the ornamental to the use- 
iul } We answer — why should he have done 
otherwise } It is hardly conceivable that the 
Divine Intelligence should manifest itself 
spontaneously in the way of deformity and 
pglinesa. On the contrary, it seems proper to 



suppose that God made the world beautiful, 
because in giving visible expression to the 
thoughts of his own perfect mind, he could 
not embody them otherwise than in forms of 
beauty. 

Moreover, the earth so made contributes to 
the Divine happiness. Tell us not that the 
Almighty takes no pleasure in that on whose 
adornment he has lavished so much care, and 
which his own lips have pronounced ** very 
good." The earth was not made as it is sole- 
ly for man's enjoyment ; else, what mean the 
thousand, thousand flowers which bloom and 
shed their fragrance amid untrodden forests 
and on inaccessible mountains } What mean 
the uncounted gems and precious stones which 
lie undiscovered on the bottom of the ocean 
and in the bowels of the earth ? Untold won- 
ders lay open to the Divine Eye before the in- 
vention of the microscope, and doubtless still 
greater remain undiscovered, which no perfec- 
tion of human instruments wUl ever enable 
men to behold. The Infinite Mind sees all 
these things at once, the vast and the minute, 
and finds happiness in them. 

No one wiU deny that the world, so made, 
promotes man's happiness. The brute crea- 
tion cannot appreciate beauty, and hence their 
happiness was not taken into the account in 
this thing. An ox can detect poisonous herbs 
by their odors, but he never stops to admire a 
sunset ; he has no passion for mignonnette. 
A dog will trample down the finest parterre, 
in search of a bone. Man alone, of all crea- 
tures on earth, is permitted to share with the 
Divine Being in the enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful. And has not that Being dealt toward 
man, in this respect, with a Godlike benevo- 
lence ? He has made the earth a Paradise — 
not a prison-house. He has made it not 
simply endurable, but a place of delight. 

These things being so, the beautiful in na- 
ture should receive attentive regard. Some 
men afiect indifference to every form of beau- 
ty, and others associate a taste for such things 
with mental effeminacy. The Purest lily 
pleases them less than the blossom of a pump- 
kin vine, for it promises nothing really useful. 
The most charming river charms them only as 
it feeds canals, or drives machinery. The most 
stately tree excites only apprehensions of its 
injury to some growing crop, or suggests cal- 
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culations as to its worth in firewood and lum- 
ber* Let such men hear Channing's words : 
" Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and 
see its walls lined with the choicest pictures 
of Raphael, and every spare nook filled with 
statues of the most exquisite workmanship, 
and that neither man, woman, nor child ever 
cast an eye kt those miracles of art, how 
should I feel their privation ? how should I 
want to open their eyes, and to help them to 
comprehend and feel the loveliness and gran- 
deur which in vain courted their notice ! But 
every dweller in the country is living in sight 
of the works of a diviner Artist ; and how 
much would his existence be elevated, could 
he see the glory which shines forth in their 
forms, hues, proportions, and moral expres- 
sion?" 

This love of the beautiful should be care- 
fiilly fostered. Too often is it repressed and 
overshadowed by severely practical pursuits. 
Were it more assiduously cultivated we should 
see less of that hard materialism and Epicu- 
reanism which now prevail ; less of that per- 
ilous haste to be rich ; less of that vulgar am- 
bition for display, and more real culture of 
mind and simplicity of manners, more purity 
and contentment. Happily the means for its 
culture are confined to no class in society. 
Wealth and power may lock up many rare 
specimens of art from the common gaze, but 
they cannot monopolize the sunset, nor the 
thousand forms of beauty which fill the earth. 

It hardly need be added here, that it is 
right to enjoy the beautiful. Did not the Per- 
fect Man, as he trod the earth, delight to look 
upon its various, pleasing aspects ! ** Con- 
sider," said he, «« the lilies of the field ! ♦ ♦ 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these." Man might have lived a 
brute's life, subsisting upon roots and nuts, 
but God saw fit to endow him with a higher 
style of existence, and planned the world ex- 
pressly to minister to his intellectual wants 
and tastes. Does it, then, become man to 
turn away from things forbidden ? They are 
a royal gift, and should be gratefully received. 
They are not a radical cure for the ills of Ufe, 
but they are a most pleasing solace. They 
serve to refine and elevate the taste, to calm the 
passions, to soothe grief, and lighten heavy 
burdens. 



No one need fear that the beautiful in na- 
ture — say what he wiU of art — will prove a 
snare to him. Why should it not rather pu- 
rify his thoughts and lift them upward, give 
them higher conceptions of God and of 
heaven? For, if God has so wonderfully 
adorned this distant and comparatively insig- 
nificant planet, what will He not do In the 
immediate presence of His throne. 

The view we have now taken suggests an 
argument for rural improvement. K, as many 
suppose, man has brought in a measure of de- 
formity upon the otherwise beautiful earth, 
let him seek to restore the earth to its primi- 
tive loveliness. He cannot, indeed, robe the 
entire globe in the beauty of Eden, but he can 
remove much of its ugliness, can/crtilize much 
of its barrenness, and some small portion of 
its surface he can highly adorn. He can clear 
away wild forests, root out the thorn and 
thistle, and clothe even the- most sterile soil 
with verdure. Whatever is already beautiful 
he can preserve from desecration. He can 
erect comfortable and tasteful dwellings, and 
so arrange them within and without, that their 
occupants shall have daily familiarity with 
objects affording pleasure dnd promoting re- 
finement. 

Were the public taste more generally and 
highly cultivated, our hill-sides and' valleys 
would present a spectacle of greater beauty 
than they now exhibit. The neat cottage, the 
farm-house, the mansion, each embowered in 
leafy beauty, would speak, in no mistaken 
language of contentment and social culture. 
Broad avenues of trees, mile after mile, would 
refresh the highway traveller. Public parks, 
and gardens, and cemeteries woxUd be amply 
provided in the neighborhood of all our cit- 
ies and villages. And, above all, each home 
would be surrounded with whatever cotdd 
lend it ornament and grace, binding to it the 
heart of the child and the man of years, weav- 
ing about it precious memories, which no 
lapse of time nor turn of fortune could ever 
destroy. 



Public opinion cannot do for virtue what it 
does for vice. It is the essence of virtue to look 
above opinion. Vice is consistent with, and 
very often strengthened by entire subservi- 
ency to it. — Ckanning. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
To the Teacher. 

SowBB of Truth— Go forth, 

And scatter wide thy seed ; 
The growing blade shall spring 

And bear for future need : 
No matter if tbe soil is hard, 

If frost yet bind the sod ; 
Go, scatter wide the fruitful seed. 

And trust the living God. 

Though chilling blasts sweep o'er 

Thy bare and sterile fields, 
And in the trying hour 

Thy wearied spirit yields ; 
Cheer up, — for yet the glowing sun 

In beauty will arise. 
And fertile fields with burdens fair, 

Yet bless thy waiting eyes. 

The golden " Harvest Home" 

Will yet reward thy toil, 
No stubborn, stony ground 

True diligence can foil : 
For, when the reaping Angels bear 

Their sheaves unto their God, 
Joy will break forth from all the ground 

Thou wearily hast trod. 

Fairhaven, Mass., May 16, 1857. 



From the N. Y. Examiner. 
Xdttle Ohildren, and Iiabors they Perform. 

Cha&les Lamb in one of his essays, writes 
thus pitifully of the schoolmaster : " Wherev- 
er he goes, this uneasy shadow (a boy) at- 
teiids him. A boy is at his board, and in his 
path, and in all his movements. Boys are cap- 
ital fellows in their own way, among their 
mates; bnt they are unwholesome compan- 
ions for grown people. Even « child, that 
'plaything for an bour,' tires always" Alas ! 
for poor Lamb ; he never had companionship 
enough with children to know their influence 
on the heiftt. He was himself his mother's 
youngest bom, and his own dull hearth-stone 
was never made bright by children's smiles, 
nor his sad reveries broken by the joyous 
romping. One of our writers who now wields 
a magic pen, speaks of « that much oppressed 
and calumniated class called boys," and to 
her "better judgment we yield, for her ears 
have been for long years used to their ringing 



laughter and boisterous games. She has ex- 
perienced among them — she knows the lessons 
taught by their mirth, and by their sadness; she 
feels the genial influence of the dead one over 
the heart. O, children are often the wise teach- 
ers, while we, with earth-stained and sin- 
hardened hearts, are the cold, dumb learners. 
Many a lesson of faith and meek submission 
can be learned of "these little ones;" and 
many a 'care can be banished by their guile- 
less prattle and original questions. How many 
an artless word spoken by a baby gone, is 
this day locked up like a jewel in the torn 
heart from which the child was severed. " Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." 

The evening coach was full — " so full that 
it was an imposition on the passengers ;" — so 
said Miss Trimmer, who, with two or three 
pattern hats and a box of artificial flowers, 
was the last one to enter, notwithstanding 
the inconvenience to which she put her fellow 
passengers. 

The viUage Squire — never too amiable — was 
returning from court, where he had been non- 
suited in a case involving about a fiftieth part 
of his estate ; of course, he was morose and 
impatient. A worn-looking woman was try- 
ing to quiet a restless baby by tossing it up 
where there was not room to toss a bird, be- 
cause a simpering school girl on the next seat 
had whispered aloud to her very young gal- 
gant that ** babies were a nuisance in a stage- 
coach, and that she should think any one 
would rather stay at home than travel with 
one." Poor, unfortunate baby ; poor sensi- 
tive, widowed mother ! Theirs was no plea- 
sure trip ; they were going, uncertain of a 
welcome, to a rich relative of the newly dead, 
the only one on earth of whom they could 
ask to aid. Comfort or pity the mother did 
not look for. It was between her and the 
surly Squire that Miss Trimmer inserted her- 
self. At the cruel remark of the incipient 
belle, the widow turned her head to wipe a 
tear, when her innocent half-yearling grasped 
with her plump hand a huge bunch of honey- 
suckles and carnation pinks which dangled 
from the near side of Miss Trimmer's bonnet. 

«• WUl no one take pity on me ? shrieked 
the bearer of the flower burden. «* WiU no 
gentleman shield me fit)m annoyances r" 
., "Yes, madam, I will," answered an old 
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gentleman, who sat in a comer, resting his 
Mn upon the ivory head of his cane. The 
lady was soon safely installed in the seat 
^ftuthest removed from the vicious haby, and 
the old man in her place. Now this cramped- 
XLp child was a perfect democrat. She did not 
know that she was poor and fatherless ; nor 
that when he lived her father was only a hard 
working brick-layer. She knew nothing of 
all this, and seemed to think she had as good 
a right to shout and crow as any other baby, 
and to puU flowers out of bonnets, too, if she 
wotdd. Her first effort was to secure his white 
beard, but this was immovable. She next 
reached out her hand for the seals, and lastly 
grasped the cane. " Well, little imp," cried 
the dear old man, «« if you want to get at my 
seals you had better come a little nearer." So 
he took the willing chub from the weary 
mother, and installed her on his own knee. 
The poor woman ^straightened herself and 
drew a long breath, as if relieved from a bur- 
den she had not strength to bear. 

" You look tired, madam ; have you come 
fkr to-day V* asked the merciful man. 

** I've held the baby, sir, thirty-six hoiirs in 
' the cars, before I got into the coach," she an 
swered with a quivering lip. 

'« I don't see how any one can take care of 
a tiresome baby," again whispered the little 
Miss. 

•'Somebody held us all once, and took care of 
us, too, my child," replied the old gentleman, 
whose ears were too keen to lose her remark. 
«« Children must be taken care of; they have 
their work to do, and they generally do it 
faithfully." And he rattled his seals and key 
again for the happy child. 

The mother cast a look of mingled grati- 
tude on her benefactor — yes, benefactor he 
was though he had never given a crust nor a 
copper — for kind words are often better than 
either. This good man alone of all the pas 
sengers save the unconscious baby — seemed at 
his ease. 

At length the horses stood still, and all 
seemed pleased at the prospect of having the 
< company thinned. Miss Trimmer looked hope< 
ful at the widow and baby, but they did not 
move. An anxious, care-worn gentleman be- 
.ganto unwedge himself preparatory to alight- 
:ing. Then in the deepening twilight there 



bounded from the dwelling, beside which the 
coach had halted a curly headed boy of four 
years. «« O pa, pa," as the paternal head 
emerged from the coach-door, " I've good 
news for you ; you can't guess what has hap- 
pened to-day?" And clapping his chubby 
hands and dancing for joy, he exclaimed, **0 
pa, the baby's got a tooth !" There was a 
sudden revulsion of feeling in the coach. The 
passengers all laughed heartily at the vast im- 
portance of the news from that little world, 
Miss Trimmer put her head out of the coach 
window, and exclaimed, " What a darling 
little fellow !" The coachman forgot to crack 
whip for a whole minute,^ as he gazed at the 
happy boy. The father turned round, smiled, 
raised his hat and said, « good bye" to his 
fellow travellers. The surly Squire laughed, 
and drew home his feet, which had all the way 
been stretched out on the widow's territory to 
her great inconvenience, saying, «« Beg your 
pardon, ma'am." Even Miss Trimmer was 
softened, for ^he opened the cover of her ret- 
icule, and gave the offending baby a stick of 
candy, saying, «Poor little thing, she must 
have something to amuse her." 

«* Well," cried the laughing school-girl, ««I 
do love children after all — they are so funny 
I can't help it!" 

«« Never try to help it child," said the baby's 
benefactor. "They ought to be loved, for 
they do a great deal for us grown up folks. 
Now don't you see that rosy boy, with the 
news of the great acquisition to his family 
treasures — a tooth for the baby — has changed 
a coach frill of anxious and LU- tempered pep- 
ple, into a cheerful and even, kind hearted 
company ? Don't you see how he has made 
friends for my little companion here, who 
is too young Jo speak for herself? Wliy, 
we are aU better now for ^riding with this 
little one, and my word for it, you'll think 
of her after you go home, too. Then, turn- 
ing to the widow, he asked her 4x> whose 
house she was going. When she answer* 
ed him, he said, " O, it's too far to ride 
to-night with the poor tired baby — stop and 
rest with us — grandmother will give even a 
strange baby a welcome — ^for we've just buried 
our pet at home — ^my daughter's little one. 
She made the ho^se very cheerful for us, but 
she is gone ; but not forgotten ? No, I be* 
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lieve grandniother loves all babies better since 
she died; so don't be afraid of intruding/' 
Moved by such kindness, the widow in an un- 
der tone told her painful errand to her new 
friend. " Ah, ah !" he said, " well your re- 
lative is a kind man, if you go at him just the 
right way, and folks say I know how to man- 
age him as well as any. In the morning I'll 
drive you over there and present your case in 
the most judiciotis manner. Never fear ; he'U 
be kind to you, so keep up good heart my 
poor Mend." 

Overcome by such unlooked for kindness 
she wept out the tears which had all day been 
gathering in their fountain, under the cold look 
and sarcastic words of those around her. Miss 
Trimmer, who, when not in a hurry or a 
crowd, was a really kind-hearted woman, 
looked compassionately at the faint effort the 
young widow had made toward wearing black 
for the dead. 

•• Won't you call at my shop with the lady, 
as you go by in the morning, Mr. Bond ?" she 
asked: «I should like to speak with her; 
and again she glanced at the straw hat, with 
its bands of thin black ribbon, with an ex- 
pression which promised a new one. 

"Well, here we arc, my friend," cried the 
man, as the coach stopped before an old brown 
mansion, ** and there is grandmother in the 
door waiting for us." The little belle offered to 
hold the baby while the mother aUghted, and 
the softened Squire handed out her carpetbag 
and basket. ** Good night," — crack went the 
whip, and the cheerful travellers rode on to 
their own homes. Light and warmth, and a 
cordial welcome for the night, and prosperi- 
ty on the morrow awaited the lonely widow ; 
** and aU," so said her noble friend, "because 
a baby had a tooth, and his little brother told 
of it." 



One pound of gold may be drawn into a 
wire that woiild extend round the globe. So 
one good deed may be felt through aU time, 
and cast its influence into eternity. Though 
done in the first flush of youth, it may gild 
the laat hours of a long life and form the only 
bright spot in it. 

It has been calculated by Professor Bache, 
that the waves of the sea travel at the rate of 
six and a half miles a minute. 



For the Schoolmatter. 
A Glimpse of Chaaoer. 

Chauemr^a Contsmporariss — nis Character — The 
Canterbury Tales — The Prologue — The **Pil' 
grime of Cafiterbwy "■— 2%d Two Prose Tales 
Extracts from ** The Persones Tale "—Con- 
clusion, 

' D 

Chaucer* lived in the fourteenth century, a 
contemporary of Wicliff, the EngKsh Reformer 
Sir John Mandeville, an ancient Baron Mun- 
chausen, and in the same age with the monk 
John Langland, and with John Gower, whom 
Shakspeare terms " the ancient Gower ; " the 
latter, first a friend, afterwards a jealous con- 
temporary of Chaucer, ranks-next to him as a 
poet and writer. 

Chaucer is an intelligent and discriminating 
observer, a rare wit, a talented writer, a pleas- 
ant and communicative, though not garrulous 
companion, a thorough reader, a rare student 
of character; but, — for we must append a 
"but," notwithstanding his advice on this 
point,t Chaucer is not always sufficiently deli- 
cate in his allusions ; nay, — some of his sto- 
ries are tnily disgusting. StiU, as we may 
look with pleasure upon a beautiful river with- 
out contemplating the decaying carcases which 
it casts up along its shores, so we may turn 
over a leaf upon the bad, while we look upon 
the really good and pure creations of his mas- 
ter mind. 

The " Canterbury Tales " of Chaucer have 
justly rendered him famous. They consist of 
a Prologue and twenty-four tales, each of a 
different class, linked together in an ingenious 
manner, abounding in skillful descriptions of 
nature, of character, and of incident, delicately 
tinted with wit and satire. In form, the sto- 
ries, except two, are in verse ; each line con- 
tains a certain number of syllables, the accent 
is not strictly uniform; the lines generally 
rhyme in couplets, and are not disposed in 
the form of stanzas. 



•Born about A. D. 1388 ; died A. D. 1400. 

t<« Some man preiseth his neighbour by a wicked en- 
tente, fat he maketh alwajr a wieked knotte at the last 
ende: ahrayt he maketh a bot at the last ende, that 
digne of more blame than is worth all the pielsinf .'*— - 
PaasoirBS Tali. 
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The reader in the Prologue, is introduced 
into the Tabard Inn, at Southwark, where 
CShaucer, with several other guests, are en- 
tertained by their obliging Host, and pass the 
evening in conversation and merriment. In 
the Course of the night and on the next morn- 
ing, the guests .becoming acquainted and com- 
municative, find that they are aU journeying 
in the same direction — to the tomb of Thomas 
k Becket, in Canterbury ; so, securing the 
company of their Host, whom they appoint 
umpire of aU their disputes and conductor of 
the party, they agree to go on together. As 
they start, and while they ride, Chaucer de- 
scribes the pilgrims, — men and women, thirty 
in all, including the Host and the Foet ; — some 
well, some ill mounted, and some on foot, all 
of whom he delineates with a master pen, and 
with the description ends the Prologue, in itself 
a poem. Here the story begins, made up of 
distinct tales told by each member of the party, 
who prefaces a prologue of his own. So they 
ride on, conversing and telling their tales as 
they are called on by the Host. 

The persons belonging to the party exem- 
plify the Chivalry, the Owners and Improvers 
of the Soil, the Middle Classes of Society, 
and the Peasantry, Ecclesiastics, — a large and 
interesting group, — the Educated and Profes- 
sional men, the Traders and Manufacturers, the 
Aristocracy, and the Lower Classes as they ex- 
isted in England in the reign of Edward, the 
Black Prince. Spalding enumerates but twen- 
ty-nine : add to these the " noanes preeste," 
who Is ranked with the Monk and Friar 
among the «* precstes three" accompanying the 
men, or consider the reader the wanting mem- 
ber, and the score and a half is made up. 

The best story is one told by the ** Gierke 
of Oxenford," It is the stoi;y of Griselda. 
A noble and rich lord, dwelling in a splendid 
castle, falls in love with a peasant girl named 
Griselda, who lives in a cottage with her aged 
fftther. The rich knight gains the heart of the 
maiden, and surprises her by an offer of mar- 
riage. Griselda, in the presence of the envi- 
ous maidens of the village, in beautiful attire, 
meets her lordly bridegroom, is united to him 
in wedlock, and goes home to the beautiful 
castle to live. For a time, the lord and his 
lady enjoy, in peace, the society of each other, 
bat after the birth of the first-born, he, pre- 



tending to be jealous of his ever true and 
faithful wife, treats her coldly, and even takes 
away from her their loved child. Still, no 
complaint escapes the heart of Griselda, — ^her 
love to her lord continues the same; kind, 
gentle and forgiving she remains, until the 
birth of a second child, to whom she becomes 
even more fondly attached than to the first. 
Now comes a greater trial still. The second 
is MTCsted from her, and* the intelligence 
reaches her ears that it is dead. Sad, but not 
complaining, Griselda remains true to her lord. 
At last, in a strange mood, as if to try her love 
and her patience to the utmost, he causes her 
to be disrobed of her beautiful garments, and 
to be sent home to her cottage to her aged 
father, in disgrace. Yet she complains not. 
Her father receives his daughter : she, without 
a murmur, resumes her peasant life, grieving, 
but still faithful to her lord. Then the rich 
kivight repented : he had tried the gold and 
found it pure. He called the weeping but 
faithful wife to his castle ; at a grand banquet 
restored to her, in the presence of the noble 
and great, her manly boy and her beautiful 
daughter, whom, at first sight, before she 
knew, she loved, and whom the harsh lord 
said he was to wed that day. So great vr&s 
her joy when she knew that they were her long 
lost loved ones, that Griselda swooned, but, 
recovering, clasped her children to her arms, 
was again received into the heart and the home 
of her lord, and passed with him and her chil- 
dren, the rest of a long, peaceful and happy 
life. 

Chaucer's description of the grief of Gri- 
selda, and her disgrace when sent home to her 
father, his reproaches, and her meek and quiet 
demeanor, is more than beautiful. There is 
nothing gross within it to mar its beauty or 
its purity. 

The two tales in prose are the **Tale of 
Melibee," and the "Persones Tale." The 
former is the story told by the poet himself; 
it is dull and tedious ; the latter, which is the 
concluding tale, is, in reality, a sermon, ar- 
ranged under different heads, and teaching 
the doctrines of Homanism, treating of the 
seven sins and their remedies. To read this 
patiently, without experiencing the effect of 
dull sermons of the nineteenth century, re- 
quires a contiaued action of the wilL Pre- 
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Burning that few readers of this article have 
read Chaucer's ** Personcs Tale," the School- 
matter gives a few extracts, which will bear 
examinatioii on account of the lesssons they 
convey. 
This advice the parson gives to the angry : 

" Thine enemy shalt thou love for Oodd's sake 
by his commandement ; for if it were reson than 
man shuld hate his enemy, forsoth Godd n'olde 
not receive us to his love that ben his enemies. 

forsoth nature drivcth us to love our 

friends, and parfay our enemies have more nede 
of love than our friends, and they that more nede 
have, certes to hew shall men do goodnesse." 

The doctrine, though old, is firesh and vig- 
orous as ever. 

Honesty is commanded, and the use of the 
negative in old writing is illustrated in : 

**Thou ne shalt not also make no lesing in thy 
confession." 

An illustration under the head of remedium 
irae is taken from the school- room : 

*' A philosopher upon a time, that wold have 
beten his disciple for his gret trespas, for which 
he was gretly moved, and brought a yerde to 
bete the childe, and whan this childe saw the 
yerde, he sayd to his maister, • What thinke ye 
to do?' *I wol bete thee,' said the maister, 
* for thy correction.' * Forsoth,* sayd the childe, 
*ye onght first correct yourself, that have lost all 
your patience for the offence of a child.' • For- 
soth,' said the maister all weping, thou sayest 
fioth: have thou the yerde, my dere sone, and 
correct me for min impatience," 

It may be well for most <* maisters " of the 
common schools of the present enlightened age 
to think of the child's remark when they are 
disposed to judge harshly the transgressions 
of their pupils. 

Chaucer is rare. Few libraries have the 
complete edition, for the good reason that few 
readers ever take the trouble of reading him. 
Those who love the old poetry easily accus. 
tum themselves to its rythm, and find their 
curiosity fully repaid by newly discovered 
beauties which, like those in the paintings of 
the old masters, gather interest from their ven- 
erable associations. j. w. o. 



A c&inc is always more feared than loved. 
14 



For the Schoolnutster. 
Fragments Picked up at Sea. 

BT JOHN DUbD. 

Pound afioat — an old book from which we 
extract the following reflections touching : 

Human Life. — How rapidly does each indi- 
vidual object vanish and disappear ! The indi- 
viduals themselves are respectively absorbed in 
the immensity of the universe, and the memory 
of them, by the lapse of time, is sunk in oblivion ! 
Everything relating to us is fleeting and transient, 
and the reveries of the mind are as a vapor and 
a dream— -^«tomt«. 

"Then what is life ! *Tis but a flower 
That blossoms through one sunny hour, — 

A bright illusive dream ; 
A wave that breaks upon the shore, 
A lightning-flash that straight is o'er, 
' A phantom seen— then seen no more-^ 

A bubble on Uie stream ! 

Thus generations pass away-^ 
*Tis renovation and decay — 

'Tis childhood and old age ; — 
Like flgures in a wizard's glass, 
In long succession on we pass. 
Act our brief parts — and then, alas ! 

Are swept from off the stage." 

Reader, — is it true ? After a few sighs and 
tears over our cast-off clay by a few friends 
at most, are we straightway forgotten? Is 
the world no better (let us hope it is no worse) 
for our having lived in it ? Looking beyond 
the grave for an immortality, may we not hope 
for it on this side also — on this side where we 
*« cast off this mortal coil " and cast aside the 
thousand little affections that we have culled 
along the path of life ? where we must leave 
unfinished so many little works that we had 
hoped our fellow men might thank us for? 
where we must leave unbiiilt-upon so many 
well-laid foundations on which we had hoped 
for time and strength to build fair temples for 
human good, that generations yet to come 
might bless us for ? Must we all die, in every 
sense, so far as the things of earth are con- 
cerned, and become as if we had never been ? 
No, — a thousand times no ! Let us not be- 
lieve in such utter annihilation, for there is 
nothing like it awaiting us. There is an im- 
mortality for the humblest son and daughter 
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of earth, not beyond the grave alone, but here, 
where we have lived and loved and wrought. 

Our names may fade from the minds of 
men, be obliterated, indeed, from the stone 
with which affection has marked our last rest- 
ing place, the stone itself may have crumbled 
into dust, a vast city with its ceaseless din, 
with its unbounded influences, may have been 
reared above our ashes — nay, that city may 
have passed away, may be known only through 
the pages of a forgotten history upon the 
shelves of some bibliomaniac fortunate in its 
rare possession, or its existence even may be 
called in question, and scholars regard the 
dim traditions that have come down to them 
as only Actions or myths, as our scholars — 
some if not all of them — regard the stories 
that have reached us of Troy's mysterious 
power and grandeur — it matters not, we " still 
live ! " In the great ocean of mind, bounded 
only by the boundless Infinite, we still exist 
and have our influence. 

In the gardens of the Vatican there is, or 
not many years ago there was, a frttgment of 
•a statue of Hercules, which was " long the 
favorite study of those great men to whom we 
•owe the revival of the arts, Michael Angelo, 
Kaphael, and the Carracci." The name of 
him who wrought what is, in its very ruins, 
so great a wonder of perfection, which fur- 
nished for such minds studies so prolific, 
which studies, recited in marble by such noble 
pupils, have in their turn frimished ouj own, 
and will supply all future artists with models 
— his name only is lost to us. But names are 
mere words, and words are perishable. His 
^'ork still exists, an everlasting monument to 
the genius that created it. The ideas it em- 
bodies will pass from chisel to chisel and be 
handed down — unrecognized, it may be — from 
age to age. Unlike his name, they are im- 
perishable ; they emanated from his mind and 
appeal to other minds — mind being immortaL 

If modem art is indebted to that statue, 
how much more is modern literature indebted 
to Homer, philosophy to Plato ? And if we 
owe so much to those who lived two or three 
thousand years ago, may we not involve in 
our debt, those who are to live two or three 
thousand years after we have passed away ? 
It is not so hard a matter. If the sculptor 
may immortalize himself by impressions made 



upon marble that may be ground into dust — 
impressions which may only be preserved by 
transfer from block to block — how much more 
secure is the immortality of him who trains 
aright the mind of a child and leads it in the 
path of virtue ! 

And that child, in his turn, becomes a 
teacher, and transfers the ideas, maxims and 
morals received from his master, to the tender 
minds of others. And it is not possible to stay 
these good deeds. These minds have received 
an impulse that will be felt by all future gen- * 
erations. He who gave it may be forgotten, 
but his contribution to the intellectual ocean 
will swell every and the last wave that shall 
break upon the shore of Time. 



For the Schoolmuter. 
Farting Words. (Style of Hiawatha.) 

BT BLLBX. 

Should you wonder whence this essay. 
Whence this farewell composition, 
I will answer — I will tell you 
'Tis the gushing warm outpouring, 
'Tie the murmur, timid, pleading, 
Tis the farewell sad and tearful 
Of a heart to you devoted, 
Of a spirit true and loyal. 
As I gaze upon your faces. 
Faces bright and fair and sunny, 
Your loved faces, 0, my classmates. 
Memory with her magic pencil. 
Dipped in tints of glancing sunbeams. 
Paints afresh the merry pastimes 
Of the olden glowing hours, 
Hours of childhood past forever, 
Hours which vanish all too quickly. 
Then as I remember fondly 
All your kindness and affection. 
All your kind and gentle actions, 
. I have lifted to our Father, 
Our kind Father, the " Great Spirit," 
Prayers sincere and undivided 
That from out the deep blue heavens. 
Pillared domes of purest azure. 
Still may fall the choicest blessings, 
And your path on earth be pleasant. 
Strewn with roses blooming, thornless, 
And that when the grim ** Death Angel," 
In the silent watch of midnight, 
Strikes his arrow swiftly, surely. 
And the quivering breath is ceasing, 
Then from out the world above us. 
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Crowded full of ghosts, of shadows, 

O'er the rainbow, '* bridge of spirits," 

May descend the white-robed angels. 

And upon their wings may bear you 

Upward, onward, ever higher. 

Till you reach the pearly portals, 

Golden streets and crystal river 

Of the happy world above us. 

There to dwell forevermore. 

And to you, our faithful teacher. 

Who through showers and through sunshine, 

Ever patiently hast taught us, 

Chiding gently for misconduct. 

Ne'er desponding, ever hoping, — 

"When the rosy glowing morning 

Opens wide its golden portals. 

When the sun at its meridian 

Pours upon the billowy ocean 

Rays of light and and heat effulgent. 

When behind the cloud-capped summits 

Of the hills, in rosy beauty, 

Slowly, slowly sinks the day-god, 

When the mist o'er hill and valley, 

Weaves strange phantoms in the starlight, 

And the moon, its pale beams shedding. 

Dances on the rippling waters,^ 

In the morning, noon or evening, 

Still my grateful heait shall thank you 

For your kindness and attention. 

For your lucid explanations 

Of the •• Roots of higher powers," 

"Involution," "Cubing," " Squaring," 

Of the "Active," "Passive," "Neuter" 

Verbs, their married interlacing, 

Known by some as " Conjugations," 

Of the marks, straight, round and curving, 

Marks styled Points of Exclamation, 

Periods, Commas, and the many 

Marks of kindred use and meaning. 

And I pray your kind forgiveness 

Of my manifold transgressions. 

Of the laws which bind the scholar. 

But I'll trust unto your kindness 

To forget all my " short comings," 

To forgive as you're forgiven. 

Now I'll breathe for you the wishes, 

Wishes just, and pure, and truthful, 

That I did unto my classmates,— 

That the rosy hours fly smoothly. 

Vanish without care or sorrow. 

And that, when life's sun is setting, 

Peace and joy may hover round you, 

And your spirit smile serenely 

As it riaes to its Maker. 

And wl\en on its heavy hinges. 

Slowly, sullenly, retiring. 

Open wide the massive archways 



Of the dread yet longed for " High School," 

Still though we no longer gather. 

Day by day, at noon or morning. 

Round you, our beloved teacher ; 

Still I pray you ever keep us 

Fresh and green a little corner 

In your memory, and ever. 

When the toils and cares of daylight 

Vanish phantom-like and ghostly, 

When the tones of merry childhood, 

When the clinging of its soft arms, 

When the patter of its small feet 

Vanish from your care away, 

Breathe a prayer, though abort, yet holy. 

For the welfare of your scholars, 

For their happiness and blessing. 

As they ever will for yours. 

Now that this, my composition. 

Has, perhaps, waxed long and tiresome 

I will cut it short, and utter 

That sad, tearful word, Farewell. 

Betiefit Street Grammar School, ) 
Providence, June, 1857. > 



For the Schoolmaster. 
On the Want of Success. 

Dear Schoolmaster: 

Will you allow an old friend to say a few 
words ? They may take the Essay form, or 
they may be more like gossip ; but as I cannot 
exactly promise anything before I get to the 
end of my scrawl, it will probably be safest 
for you to make me no promise till you have 
read what I have written. 

I am a very quiet person, not fond of talking, 
farther than answering questions when I am 
asked, in a good-natured way, by a very good 
Mend. I am modest even to bashfulness, and 
like best of all things to place myself in a re- 
tired comer, when company is present, and do 
nothing but look on and listen; to see what 
is done and hear what is said, and speculate 
on the motives and principles that actuate the 
men and women around mc. In this way I 
fancy I have picked up at one time and place 
or another, a great deal of, to me, very pleas- 
ing information and knowledge of human na- 
ture. But as I am not fond of talking this is 
locked up in my own breast, and does, I fear, 
really profit my fellow men nothing, while it 
makes me suspicious and shy, and afraid to 
move, lest I fall into the same condemnation 
that I mentally pass upon other men. 
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There is one thing which I must tell, for I 
think it a great discovery. I would withhold 
it and get a patent for it, if I thought it would 
not cost me more to defend it in the law from 
infringement, than it would return in cash. 
So I have concluded to speak it out, and to 
claim the gratitude of mankind, and a statue 
by and4)y from posterity, for my genius and 
benevolence. 

I have discovered the reason why so many 
persons fail of success in their various callings, 
and why so many fail to improve. It is well 
known everywhere among men, or at least it 
ought to be well known by this time, that the 
one only good and sufficient reason for all 
short-comings in regard to duty, and all ficdl- 
ures to grow better every day, and in fact, as 
it regards even positive sins and errors, is not 
in the men themselves. The old saying of 
Cassius to Brutus : 

" The fault is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
That we are underlings," 

is all wrong and contrary to fact, to truth, 
and to right. All men would be better and 
better every day, they would never do or 
think a wrong thing, much less would they 
ever fail in becoming rich, intelligent, and in- 
fluential, if it were not for those around them. 
Other folks do the mischief and hinder all the 
good that men would do ; and the dear fellow 
is all his days in the worst of all imaginable 
trouble, because he cannot act, and do, and 
accomplish just all and everything, at the 
time and in the manner he desires. If he 
could only have had his way, and could have 
carried on things to suit himself, how fine a 
specimen of a man he would have been, 
nobody — not even himself— can tell or even 
guess. He would have been a philanthropist, 
or a conscientious moralist, or a pattern of 
virtuous propriety, or a diligent and laborious 
laborer in every good enterprise, if other peo- 
ple had only kept themselves out of his path- 
way, and had allowed him to do all that his 
great and benevolent heart was prompting him 
to. I have made this discovery, and am now 
speaking of it as a profound and invaluable 
revelation, for which I expect the thanks of 
all your readers. Allow me to give some ex- 
amples. 
Last week I made a call in a lawyer's office. 



and found him in a severe fit of this virtue. 
He was as blue with it as ever a man was with 
the ague. He was really in a bad fix, and as I 
sat down to listen to what was said, I did most 
heartily sympathise with him. I heard what 
he had to say, and as I did not feel compelled 
to answer him, I had nothing to do but to re- 
member his conversation. It was something 
like this : He was speaking in all the freedom 
of confidential friendship to a fellow lawyer. 
They had been talking, I learned, of the rapid 
increase of business and wealth, made by one 
of their fraternity whom it is not necessary to 
name, and they were calling him a lucky dog. 

*« Why,'* said S , the lawyer alluded to, 

some men were bom with a silver spoon in 
their mouth, and no one can knock it out. 

Now this very K we were speaking of, he 

began practice the same year that I did. I 
had a front office on the opposite side of the 
alley to his, which was a back one, and really 
I thought, and everybody else thought, I had 
the best chance. But my partner was an in- 
veterate smoker, and he kept the office so fiiU 
of smoke — strong pipe tobacco — that a great 
many men could not endure it, and of course 
clients would not come to see us. Why, the 
frimes of the tobacco were so offensive to me, 
that I had to g^ at smoking in self-defence, 
and contracted one of the vilest habits that 
man ever had, the most abominable filthy 
piece of business that can be done ; where a 
man makes of his mouth a vile chimney, a 
mere funnel to bum a mean stinking weed 
that nothing but a worm will eat — ugh ! " and 
he pettishly threw into the fire the smallest 
possible remnant of a cigar, and deliberately 
took a fresh one, and lighted it, and began 
pufiing it with the energy of virtuous indigna- 
tion. 

«* Now, L , my partner, was of course 

lazy, and did not attend to his part of the 
business, and so we kept running behind 

K in business, till by and by it became 

fashionable to run to him, and then of course 
it was ho use. But the law as a profession, is 
in itself some how or other, it would seem, 
really degrading. Why, I do believe it is ab- 
solutely impossible for a lawyer to be an hon- 
est man, much less a christian. He must 
overstate, if not lie outright. He must con- 
ceal the truth, and badger witnesses, and 
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flatter the judge and jury ; in short he must 
practice such an amount of deception that its 
effect on his character is bad and damaging 
necessarily. Oh, if I had remained a farmer, 
as my father was, I might at least have been 
an honest, if not an influential, man. But 
the power of example and associations have 
been too much for me, and here I am, just 
good for nothing, and aU because I was led 
astray." 

I did pity the poor man from the bottom of 
my heart, but I dared not say anything. He 
evidently "had the argument," as Mayor 
fiarpei would say, and I concluded to be 
sUent. In fact, I had thought exactly these 
things in regard to my own case, and there- 
fore knew them to be all too true. I am 
abnost certain that I should have equalled 
Washington Irving as a writer, if I had only 
been fortunately enough situated. But lately I 
have been led to suspect that personal par- 
tiality may have had something to do with such 
an opinion. I kept my peace however, and 
heard the man go on with an account of all 
his disadvantages, till he was tired. 

The very next day I happened in among a 
half dozen clergymen, for the idler is always 
dropping in among all classes and professions, 
and if not exactly welcome, yet he is rarely 
ever turned out of doors. I listened again, 
and heard all theiiA trials and temptations, of 
small salaries, and hard parishes or circuits, 
and sleepy hearers, dilatory payments, gos- 
siping parishioners, and busy-body neigh- 
borhoods ; and of how this one and that had 
been puffed and crowed along, and had had 
good societies, and all that. I heard how hard 
it was for those good men to get on without 
the temptation to be obsequious here, or un- 
charitable there, how difficult to resist paying 
a delicate compliment to one, or bestowing a 
harsh epithet on another, how almost impossi- 
ble it is to keep out of the current gossip of 
the town, and how strong is the temptation 
at all times to let the whole daily life degene- 
rate into a mere form, and I thought ** deliv- 
er me from the barren, rigid, formal, constrain- 
ed life of the clergy. They do not improve 
and cannot be men, as others are." In fact as 
I looked at it I began to think that I was 
about aa bad as they, and that without being 
at all a clergyman. 



So I went to the merchant's store, to the 
joiner's bench, to the shoemaker's stall, to the 
machinist's shop, to the farmer's broad acres, 
and I found not a man in the whole commu- 
nity but might have been a virtuous, successful, 
very good, pious man, and remarkably useful 
if he had only been in the place of his neigh- 
bor. If the lawyer had been a clergyman, 
you would not have caught him in any tricks 
of the pulpit ; and if the clergyman had been 
a lawyer, you would not" have found him at- 
tempting to pervert justice. Not a bit of it. The 
merchant having been a farmer would have 
been as honest as an angel — and the farmer 
being a merchant would have excelled honesty 
herself. The judge being a carpenter would be 
the most faithful of workmen, and the car- 
penter being a judge would excel Kadaman- 
thus himself. So the world goes. Nobody 
does wrong of his own notion, but other peo- 
ple force him to be a little wicked. Now this 
is not all banter. It is sober earnest, and I 
think I ought to be rewarded for the discovery. 



For the Schoolmaster. 



Experience is very desirable. Though 
every man, woman and child, has necessarily 
a different experience, yet each may profit in 
some way by that of another, and in no oc- 
cupation more than that of teacher. 

By visiting other schools and reading peri- 
odicals devoted to the expression of thoughts 
and suggestions, we may gain that experience 
without actually living so many years as would 
be reqiured to gain it by one's own teaching. 
One day, conversing with a very successful 
manufacturer of "fanning mills," he remark- 
ed that much of his success depended on his 
availing himself of the experience of the best 
workmen, by prescribing his own work and 
seeing that of others at fairs, and visiting the 
best shops. 

In fact, no one doubts the propriety and 
usefulness of seeing models and gaining the 
experience of others on any branch of mechan- 
ical labor, but it is the intelligent and immor- 
tal mind with which teachers have to do, and 
how much more need have they to understand 
every mode of gaining access to it, of arous- 
ing it to healthful and vigorous action, and 
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impressing it -wHth the right thought at the 
right time. 

As a portion of a' day's experience, it is most 
plainly seen that truthfulness of expresions in 
words or deeds is most essential to real suc- 
cess as a teacher. May we not learn a lesson 
from the boys at play, and illustrate a noble 
spirit by the conduct of one whom we have 
just now seen. Can we not heartily and hon- 
estly commend such an act as this ? Ira in 
following Stafford, accidentally hits his heel 
and trips him, whereupon Stafford in a rage 
commences a severe punishment for the sup- 
posed indignity ; but Ira, instead of turning 
again and giving blow for blow, stands up 
and exclaims, «♦ you have flogged me, Staffie, 
but you have not made me do torong" Ought 
we not to say to such a boy you have done 
nobly? Live out that same spirit and you will 
be a true man. Even in these woods where 
human beings live we may see a manifestation 
of true manhood. 

In this county there are ninety-four school 
districts ; each can be made a real school of 
morality or of corruption ; a field of wide ex- 
tent is presented for the earnest teacher. 

w. o. B. 

Plymouth, Wis,, May 26, 1857. 



From the Ohio Journal of Education. 
Duties of Parents to Schools 

1. Parents should send their children to 
school constantly and seasonably. 

2. They should see that they are decently 
clothed, and cleanly in their persons. 

3. They should encourage them to respect 
and obey the rules and requirements of the 
school. 

4. They should encourage them to be order- 
ly in their deportment, and studiously to re- 
gard right. 

5. They should encourage them to be stu- 
dious by manifesting an interest in their les- 
sons. 

6. They should have a regard for the char- 
acter of the books their children read, and see 
that they read understandtngly. 

7. They should cultivate in their chUdren 
habits of true politeness and courtesy. 

8. Besides visiting the school and coopera- 



ting and sympathizing with the teacher, they 
can do much for its improvement and success, 
by manifesting at all proper times and in all 
proper places, an interest in its welfjoure, and a 
deep solicitude for its reputation ; by speaking 
well of the teacher and of all his judicious 
plans; by palliating or excusing his faults 
or failings, (of which every teacher must be 
expected to have some) and by inducing their 
neighbors to visit the school and take an in- 
terest in ita exercises ; thus showing to their 
children, in the most convincing manner, that \ 
they feel that their present employment is an I 
important one, and that the duties of schoel I 
are not to be regarded as of little consequence. 

DUTIES OF CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. I 

1. Scholars should be constant in their at- 
tendance at school. 

2. They should always endeavor to be at 
school in season. 

3. They should have a strict regard to all 
the regulations of the school. 

4. They should be studious, and improve 
all their time to the best possible advantage. 

6. They should be honest in regard to 
their lessons. 

6. They should be neat and orderly in their 
personal appearance and habits. 

7. They should avoid the use of profane 
and improper language. 

8. They should always speak and act the 
truth. 

9. They should be kind and pleasant to 
their companions, and to all with whom they 
have intercourse. 

10. Their deportment in the street and else- 
where should be orderiy and becoming. 

11. They should love God and keep his 
commandments. 

Should every scholar in all our schools faith- 
fully perform these duties, not one would re- 
quire punishment, or even a reprimand during 
the present winter. How deUghtful a place 
would the school-room be, what a pleasant 
employment would that of the teacher prove, 
and with what alacrity would all the scholan 
resort to school and engage in their duties if 
aU were aiming to discharge these duties to the 
best of their ability ! 

Be proficient in some one thing ; then, as a 
secondary object, gain general knowledge. 
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E^teroise for Girls. 

Did any of my readers ever meet a girls* 
school taking their accustomed exercises ! Is 
there not something excessively ludicrous in 
the idea of some thirty or forty girls walking 
primly and demurely to a certain point, then 
right about face and back again ? The timid 
step, the regular methodic moyement, which I 
have heard waggishly compared to the mode of 
progress of an ordinary sixteen -legged cater- 
pillar; the sedate tone of voice, each one 
talking with becoming decorum with the one 
with whom she walks abreast, perhaps cate- 
chising one another on the meaning of the 
eccentricities of some French verb, or ascertain- 
ing the degree of proficiency each has attain- 
ed in "Magnall's Question*' — how can this 
minister to health ? But- the medical attend- 
ant of the school recommends exercise ; and 
is not walking across the common and back 
exercise ? Of course it is ; what more 
would you have ? Why, if that very worthy 
lady, the schoolmistress, would allow me to 
have the charge of her pupils on the next af- 
ternoon's walk, (I believe it is not orthodox 
to take a walk exery day in the week,) I think 
I could put them in the way of getting exer- 
ciae by which they would be much more 
benefitted, much more pleased, and come home 
with rosier cheeks and more eager appetites 
than is now the case. Probably at the schools 
where these gfirls are, there are several teach- 
ers, and perhaps some of the teachers may 
have some little knowledge of botany ; so I 
would suggest that the teacher should ask two 
or three of the girls to bring her some wild 
flowers from their next afternoon's walk, with 
the promise held out that she would after- 
wards tell them something about them ; and I 
must further petition that the girls be no longer 
compelled to walk two by two, methodically, 
but be allowed to roam and ramble at large — of 
course taking care they do not get out of sight 
of* the teachers. I admit that the effect of all 
the girls rambling along a country lane — some 
looking into the hedge bottom on this side, 
and others straggling to the other side of a 
broad greeA lane— »would not really have the 
same fine effect which is produced by the for- 
mal procession along the dusty pathway on 
the common ; but I think it would impress 



any one who saw them with the idea that the 
girls were at ease, and were out for enjoy- 
ment ; whereas, the stiff and prim set-out 
which we are accustomed to see, rather gives 
one the idea that they said their lessons bad^ 
ly, and are doing penance for it, exposed to 
the public gaze. • 



Sb^sible Reply. — •♦ To all whom it may 
concern." There is a world of plain common 
sense in the following, ** if," as Hamlet says, 
*• our wisdom could but find it out." 

<( Madam," said a husband to his young 
wife, in a little altercation, which will some^ 
times spring up in ** the best of families," 
** when a man and his wife havQ quarrelled, 
and each considers the other at fault, which of 
the two ought to be the first to advance to- 
ward a reconciliation ?" 

•* The best-natured and wisest of the two," 
said the wife, putting up her rosy mouth for 
a kiss, which was given with an unction. She 
had conquered !" 



Three Degrees op CnARACTER. — An ex- 
cellent turn was made a few days since, at 
dinner table, by Judge Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, altogether too good to be lost. A gentle- 
man remarked that , who used to be given 

to sharp practice, was getting more circum- 
spect ! *♦ Yes," replied Hoar, " he has reach- 
ed the superlative of life — he began by seek- 
ing to ffet on — then he sought honor, and now 
he is trying to get honest" — Detroit Adverii" 
$er. 



In following the history of mankind, we 
observe that in proportion as nations cultivate 
their moral and intellectual powers, atrocious 
action diminish in liumber ; the manners and 
pleasures become more refined, the legislation 
milder, the religion purified from superstition, 
and the arts address themselves to the finer 
emotions of the muid,-^Spurzheim, 



At the recent examination of one of the 
schools in Cambridge, a very small boy was 
asked to define the meaning of the word pro- 
gress." He hesitated but a moment, and then 
in a clear voice, answered, " Go-ahead !" 
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)For the Sehoolmuter* 
The Sailor's Wife. 

BT MANFRED. 

She sat upon the rugged rocks 

Through all that summer's day, 
fljbr eyes were o'er the waters cast, 

Her thoughts were far away : 
Her right arm held a little child, 

A child of beauty rare ; 
And as she from his lily brow 

Would part his auburn hair, 
She'd say, ** My child, my Charlie dear. 

The hour has nearly come. 
The next white sail that's inward bound 

"Will bear thy father home." 

The sun had sunk behind the hills 

Upon his fiery car, 
And on the twilight's rosy sea 

Floated the evening star, 
When a nobl6 ship sailed slowly in.— 

A sudden, quick'ning joy 
Thrill'd that f jnd mother's longing heart 

As, gazing on her boy. 
She said, *' My child, thy father soon 

Thy form to his shall press. 
Thou soon shall know a father's love, 

And feel his fond caress." 

She hastened, as drew nigh the ship 

Whose tall masts cleft the air, 
To scan the faces of its crew,— 

Alas ! he was not there ! 
A strange wild fear swept o'er her heart. 

Vibrated through her breast. 
That he whom she had thought so near. 

Beneath the wave might rest : 
She besought the stalwart captain 

" Where may my husband be ? " 
With tear-dimmed eyes he answered, 

" Lost out, far out at sea 1 " 

She heard no more— not how he long 

Had struggled with the main, 
When the night-storm was on th% deep. 

And aid was but in vain ; 
She only heard his mournful doom, 

She heard that he was dead. 
And as the last word reached her ears, 

Her reason all had fled : 
She knew of no bright ftiture now 

Glistening o'er with charms : 
She turned away, and closer held 

Her Charlie in her arms. 

And should you visit that sea-side, 
As twilight shadows play, 



You'll see upon the moss-grown rocks 

At closing of each day, 
A woman with dishevelled hair. 

And black eyes beaming wild. 
Who oft will call from boyish sports 

A lovely little child. 
And say to him, " My Charlie dear. 

The hour has nearly come. 
The next white sail that's inward bound 

Will bear thy father home." 



The Algonquin Language. — It is said 
that there are no oaths in the language of the 
Algonquin Indians. They cannot blaspheme 
cannot call upon God — not on account of any 
extraordinary morality, but because the struc- 
ture of the language renders it impossible. 
There arc no forms for using the name of the 
Deity in that way and the name itself is con- 
sidered too sacred to be commonly used at 
all. Christian converts in their prayers, use 
the term signifying «* My Father." The Al* 
gonquins have a peculiar way of speaking of 
deceased persons, without saying that they are 
dead, by putting the name in past tense. Thus 
Pontiact when dead, is spoken of as Pontibun 
— " Pontiac passed away." The language is 
very euphonious, as is shown by the proper 
names — Potomac, Monongahela, Ontario, &c. 



The Law of Human Mortality. — Accord- 
ing to Prof. McCoy, the rate of mortality in- 
creases from youth to old age, and in a high- 
er ratio to geometrical progression. In early 
manhood the rate does not differ much from a 
slow arithmetical progression. There are no 
crises or climacters at which the chances for 
life are stationary or improving. There are no 
periods of slow and rare mcrease succeeding 
each other, but one steady invariable progress. 
The law, though not at the rate of mortality, 
is the same for city and county, for healthy 
•and unhealthy places, for every air, country 
and locality. These conclusions are based on 
the vital statistics of several nations. » 



An old lady objected to giving her son a 
collegiate education after learning that " pro- 
fane history was one of the studies." 

In governing others, you must do what you 
can do, not what you would do. 
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For the Seboolmaster. 
The Irfkle Frederick Bmerson, Bsq. 

Trb recent death of this distinguished 
school-master, seems to call for a notice of 
bis merits as a teacher in educational periodi- 
cals. The following sketch of his life and la- 
bors, is therefore condensed for the R. L 
Sehoohnatter^ from a feeling tribute to the 
memory of the deceased, by a member of the 
Board of School Committee in Boston. Mr. 
Emerson was bom in 1789, in Hampstead, N. 
H. He received the best education to be had 
at academies in that region. At the age of 
eighteen, he became a teacher, and taught suc- 
cessiyely at Deerfield, Hingham and Salem. In 
1820, he was elected writing-master of the 
Boylston school in Boston, and occupied the 
situation for ten years, when the writing de- 
partment was abolished. In 1830 his profes- 
sional life of twenty-three years terminated. 
But one opinion prevailed, of the way in 
which he discharged the duties of his profes- 
sion, and of the rank he held as a teacher. 
The three years following, he devoted to the 
production of his series of arithmetics. He 
served as a member of the school committee 
for twenty years, receiving frequently the sup- 
port of all parties* For the twelve years pre- 
ceding the last three of his life, he gave him- 
self up to a thorough investigation of the sci- 
ence of ventilation. He had his large experi- 
mental halls and his models. The ventilators 
so much used are the result of his labors. He 
was conscientious, truthful, meditative, hence 
his acts and opini||[is were as unexceptionable 
as is consistent with humanity. Tenacious 
of his opinions, he was invariably slow, 
thoughtful and studious in arriving at them. 
Mathematics, Hydrostatics, or Pneumatics, 
generally provided him with materials for 
study. He was generous and benevolent. Al- 
most all of a respectable income was distribu- 
ted noiselessly and unostentatiously, according 
to the scripture injunction, among those who 
were in want. He delighted especially to aid 
those, who, although industrious, were unable 
to make income equal only. The wood, the 
flour, and the taioney forwarded by him, will 
he missed. He was a religious man, but un« 
sectarian. He loved all mankind. The ques- 
tion may he asked, « Is it, on the whole, bet<^ 
15 



ter that he has lived ? It may be answered, 
that the service he rendered the children of 
this country in the production of his arith- 
metics, has been incalculable. The instruction 
was chiefly oraL He replaced the use of the 
slate and pencil. His books are admitted to 
possess great merit. As literary efforts, they ^ 
are almost unrivalled. His definitions, even, 
of the four fundamental rules for precision 
and clearness, are \mequalled. 

Again, he has given to the world a superior 
system of ventilation. His ventilators owe 
their properties respectively to the ascertained 
geometrical forms and proportions in which 
they are constructed. Their value has been offi- 
cially recognized. They are so common that 
all are familiar with them. Twenty-five thou- 
sand of these mementoes are to-day supplying 
an hundred fold that number of human be- 
ings with the pure air of Heaven. This last 
title to remembrance is based upon his services 
as« member of the School Committee. Prac- 
tically qualified by a service of twenty-three 
years as a teacher, he was well able to en- 
lighten and assist. Twenty-one years did he 
render in this capacity to Boston, a period of 
devotion to this important duty certainly 
worthy of momentary notice. Finally, Mr. 
Emerson died, with a perfect trust in God, his 
soul winging its flight as the gray dawn of 
Sabbath morning was streating the east, and 
his friends and associates have an unwavering 
faith: 

" That ere the sun in all his state, 

Illumed the eastern skies, 
He passed through glory's morning grate. 

And walked in Paradise." 

O. H. T. 



Ftom the IS. T Quarteiif. 
Women as Converseirs. 

Educatiow being fiiirly apportioned, females 
are better conversers than men. They have a 
quicker perception, less egotism, more sensi"> 
bility, more disinterestedness, and what gives 
a charm by its sprightlincss, they have more 
imagination ; this may not be under so good 
control as that of the men, but it is always 
more chaste. They incline to speak as the 
heart prompts. Of course, their expression < 
are not studied. This gives to their mann'^i 
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more grace and nature. Men are apt to wait 
for the slower working of the understanding ; 
hence they are often deficient in ease. • • 

The very circumstances that imparts life and 
spirit to the conversation of some women, and 
which gives them, in this particular, a superi- 
^ority over men, sometimes abates the pleasure 
of social intercourse with them. Their viva- 
city is not always well governed. Full of 
ideas which they are anxious to throw out, 
they do not stop to get an opinion of others, 
but often check an attempt to reply. They 
are a little apt to imagine they convince, when, 
in fact, they confound or silence by redun- 
dancy of words. This is a great fault, which 
shows the effect of bad training. When prac- 
tised by men, it is a species of brow-beating ; 
when by women, it is loquacity produced by 
bad habit. In the one it is culpable ; in the 
other it is want of thought. The conversation 
of a sensible man is doubtless edifying ; but 
that of a woman of cultivated mind, with 
knowledge of the world, is delightful. The 
impression is deeper, when conveying, as it 
often does, quite as much instruction under a 
more pleasing form. 

Apart from physical organization, which 
sympathises so intimately with the mental fac- 
idties, education, when promptly applied, 
comes in aid to give softness to the feminine 
character. The mtnd is strengthened by por- 
tions of the studies adopted in schoolfe ; but it 
is at all times easy to perceive how much more 
females are attracted by works wherein the 
more gentle passions are portrayed, and how 
much this course of reading has an influence 
on the character. Women being thus formed, 
as well by art as by nature, are wisely adapt- 
ed to the society of men, and this fitness is 
rather strengthened by the contrast the two 
present. The rugged nature of mei^who are 
destined to toil, to brave all the vicissitudes 
of life, to be in the foreground of a constant 
struggle, is meant to be tempered by the ex- 
ample of patient endurance ; while the seem- 
ing feebler powers of women when properly 
exercised, seldom or never fail to cherish hope 
and soften the most obdurate heart. 

Even without a mandate from the highest 
authority, it would be self-evident that men 
and women are made to live and associate 
with each other. Women, then, should be 



permitted to exert this influence in the manner 
most congenial to their nature and education ; 
this is by sober precept, or by the more en- 
livening yet not less potent charm of social in- 
tercourse. Women have more penetration 
than men. Their peculiar sphere renders ne- 
cessary the study of character, and this, with 
a tact that seems like intuition, enables them 
to obtain a knowledge of men and thiilgs 
which is of essential use in their course of life. 
Men are too indolent to undertake this labor, 
or feel themselves too independent to require 
it ; whereas, women, brought up with less free- 
dom, are driven to practice skill where 
strength is denied! If, then, they become 
more knowing in the characters of men, they 
are better able to adapt their manners and 
conversation to men's disposition or turn of 
mind ; of course many render themselves in- 
structive monitors, while they are more pleas- 
ing companions, not so much by their acquire- 
ments as by their natural qualities. 



From the Attleborough Bulletin. 
Thou and Tou. 

BY p. B. THOMAS. 

There has never been a greater perversion 
of language than the using the pronoun youj 
in the place of thou. We are told by gram- 
marians that the pronoun, you, was formerly 
used in the plural number. Now, of course, 
if it was used in the plural number, it was of 
itself plural, and if it was of itself plural then, 
it is of itself plural now. Mnt now-a-days it I 
is used by all classes among us, except Qua- ' 
kers, in either number ; so that when a person I 
makes an address and uses the word "you," we 
know not whether he is addressing one or 
many. This should be otherwise. There is 
no such ambiguity in other languages, nor in 
our own, as used by the Quakers, and in the 
Sacred Scriptures. When a "broadbrim" 
speaks to you and says : "If thou wiU direct j 
me to yonder town, I will pay thee what is i 
right," it is plain that he addresses but one J 
person, and that person, if he grants the faTor 
asked, is sure of getting the whole pay him- 
self, as the broad-brim used a term applicable 
to but single objects. 

This leads me to tell you (I use " you" here 
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in its legitimate number) why the society of 
Quakeis use -what is called *<the plain lan- 
guage." It has always been supposed by peo- 
ple generally, that Quakers use their peculiar 
language for the sake of being odd or for grati- 
fying some whim^cal notion ; but William 
Penn tells us that they use it because it, and 
none but it, is grammatical. He teUs us too, 
th|it it has been used in all languages and di- 
alects, and through aU ages. It was God's 
language when he first spoke to Adam. It 
was also, according to Fenn, the language of 
the Assyrians, Chaldeans, Grecians, &c. And 
is now the language of Turks, Tartars, Per- 
sians, Swedes, Danes and many others. Qua- 
kers contend, and rightly too, that if ancients 

I imd modems, except ourselves, used you in 
the plural niunber and not in the singular, 
that there is no reason for our lusing it when 

i speaking to a single person. 

Using you for thou causes us to depart from 
some of the fundamental rules of grammar. 
For example: we are taught that "a verb 

I should agree with its nominative number and 
person." Then when we say, first person «• I 

I am," second person ««you are," &c., you see 
that the verb ota, which is plural, agrees with 
a singular pronoun, which is contrary to the 
rule just repeated. 

I Allowing thou to be singular, and you plu- 

ral, there certainly would be as much propri- 
ety in saying thou to twenty persons as there 
would in saying you to one person; then it 
behooves you all to guard well against this 
too common, though long allowed error. 

But some may ask why this confounding of 
thou and you ? History informs us that you 
was first ascribed to proud Popes and Em- 
perors for the sake of flattery, thereby ascrib- 
ing a plural honor to a single person ; as if 
one Pope was made up of many Gods, and an 
Emperor of many men. Thou, did not seem 
to be enough for Popes and Emperors, — they 
wished to be addressed by some word that 
would indicate many. And, as this was ap- 
plied to them, so in a short time it was ap- 
plied to injTerior officers, and finally to every- 
body. 



Ak old ULvr objected to giving her son a 
collegiate education after learning that '* pro- 
. fane history," was one of the studies. 



For the Schoolmaster. 

Bemarks at Dedloation of Bridgham School, 
May 25« 1857. 

The folloiriiig words were spoken at the dedication of 
the Bridg>ham SchooKin ProTidence, May 26, 18OT. 
They are given here, not because they are so very new 
or so very true, but because the sul^ect is one of great 
interest and demands much attention. 

At this late hour, I rise with diffidence to 
say but a few brief words. I am glad to be 
here, to look upon the latest built, most ele- 
gant and convenient of the school-houses of 
our State, and to see how the people who have 
profited by such structures in the past, and 
who arc expecting hereafter to reap a double 
profit, from this and similar ones, in their chil- 
dren. I am glad too, that it is at a late hour ; 
for I am heartily glad, first to have listened 
to what has been so profitably said by the elo- 
quent and practical gentlemen, who have spo- 
ken before me. And in the moment through 
which my remarks ought to run, I wish to 
call attention to a matter, that in our abundant 
zeal for educating and instructing or impart- 
ing knowledge and discipline, there is, at 
least, some degree of forgetting ; or if not of 
forgetting, surely of feiUng to act upon every 
day and every moment of our work. For it 
is the fiate and the sin of poor human nature 
to fall in act and deeds far below its known 
and acknowledged obligatory ideal. 

This building in every part of it — its out- 
side, its inside, its waUs and roof, its rooms 
with their appointments of blackboards, maps, 
seats, books and apparatus, speaks in a lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood by any person, 
of mind to be aroused, informed, stimulated. 
It tells of thoughts to be awakened and ex- 
pounded ; of knowledge to be gained and ap- 
plied ; of science to be discovered and made 
servicable to mankind. It tells us that the 
people themselves of this goodly dty are de- 
termined that all her children shall be educa- 
ted. For if these same people take the whim 
into their heads, in a year, almost, they can 
shut up this school-house, and all others in 
the city. But they are determined that every 
child, which a good Providence gives them to 
bless the city and the State, shall at least have 
the opportunity to learn more than Bacon ac- 
tually knew — ^if not much more than he 
dared to dream ; or if that child do not leam«— 
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being deprired of the means by bis own stub- 
boraess or by his parent's bigotry or avarice, 
he shall be daily reminded of the inestimable 
blessings provided at the expense of his fellows 
Iqy his instruction in wisdom and knowledge. 
If he will not eat, or if his fiiends will hinder 
him from eating the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge so skilUuUy cultivated within his reach, 
he shall daily, by the sight of its goodly 
branches and fruits, be reminded of all that 
he had inherited and might, as an American 
eitisen, have enjoyed and profited by. Ail 
this speaks with an emphasis not to bemisun- 
ctood, and tells of the settled determination 
of the people themselves to educate aU their 
children, the best heritage of the State. And 
vhen a people has come deliberately and un- 
alterably to such a determination as this, 
then we may be sure they have taken a great 
step in the upward course of human progress 
and have acquired strength and momentum 
Ibr still more rapid advancement. 

But there is another idea much higher than 
this, another determination nobler than this 
and far more profitable to a people. The idea 
that CHARA.CTB& is of infinitely more value 
than mere knowledge, and discipline and ac- 
complishments ; . the determination that our 
4uldren shall possess character, whatever 
^Me they may lack. Education, as common- 
ly understood, or instruction, or the acquLd- 
tion of knowledge, is but comparatively little 
more than an accomplishment, or at most, 
only an instrument for use, and the skill to 
wield that instrument. It is something put 
•n, and although very valuable and even high- 
ly necessary, yet compared to the formation 
of character, which is nothing more nor less 
than the metal and grain and texture of the 
•oul itself it is hardly worthy of mention. A 
people must seek this fruit, and make its chil- 
dren to be something true and noble in their 
touls, and then they wiU be worth educating. 
When there is stamina in the soul of the child, 
this is worth educing, oducatittff, according to 
the old Latin root of the word, drawing out, 
informing, furnishing, polishing. But when 
thtfe is no nobility of soul, no intrinsic excel- 
lence of character, while it may be well to in- 
struct and to discipline, it is hardly worth 
the while to educate and to aim to make strong 
and perfect. 



In all our school systems and their opera- 
tions, therefore, as teachers, as parents, as 
educators, as philanthropists, let us not fiiil 
to seek to make chabacteb rather than ac- 
complishments. It was character in her citi- 
zens that made Sparta of old the warlike and 
invincible State that she was ; and character 
too, infused by her citizens into the hearts of 
her children, by mothers as well as by fathers 
and teachers, by rulers and commanders. The 
people etery where talked of this ideal chan- 
ter, till the very atmosphere was so fiill of it, 
that the child and even the infant was fashion- 
ed by its influence. So it was at old Rome. 
And even now, the Spartan and the Roman 
character lives in the love and admiration of 
men far more than the glory of their arms or 
the grace of their literature. It was character 
far more than discipline or practice that in the 
wars of the French Revolution, gave to the 
Englsh soldiers so many important victories ; 
and this it was that made Bonaparte and his 
generals aflfect to despise the dullness of the 
English who " did not know when they were 
fairly whipped," and this it was that made an 
English line of bayonets far more eflfectivc in 
rolling back the impetuous charge of Murat or 
Ney , than an Austrian redoubt in a mountain 
pass, or a Russian battery of a thousand can- 
non spouting forth a volcano of fire. 

It was character too — ^far more than knowl- 
edge or discipline — ^that made our own Wash- 
ington the successful champion of modem 
Uberty, and the organizer of our oonstitution- 
al freedom. And this, far more than genius, 
makes his memory so fresh and delight- 
ful in the hearts of the world. There was 
truth, honor, virtue, nobility, charact» in his 
soul, and this made him successful and im- 
mortal, and not his prominent place, nor the 
resources at his command, nor yet the expe* 
rience and education he had had. It was 
because of what he was, that he was able to 
do what he - accomplished. And so it mnst 
be with our children. We must first look 
to see what they are, and we can rely ontiliem 
to do what they ought. And we must aim 
to use our schools to form and establish the 
characters of those who attend them, and jf 
by any chance those come into them who are 
not by nature so noble as they may be, it mast 
be the study of the teachers and the school 
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committee and siipenrifiors to bring them up 
to the standard and make them daily grow in 
grace and nobUity. Let learning, such as 
reading, -writing, and ciphering by no means 
be neglected, but let it point to something 
higher, and let it work out something nobler 
and more yaluablc. Here we must demand 
that our schools shall realize the most be- 
witching dream of the alchemists, and. trans- 
mute all characters into gold, or at least into 
sUver. There is in every little child, whaterer 
religious theory on this subject we may adopt; 
there is in every little child or in connection 
with Divine Grace to be imparted, the capa- 
bility to become almost infinitely good and 
wise ; to be transmuted into some stone, pre- 
cious for building or grace, or some metal, 
useful and ornamental, the great arts and 
sciences of life ; and the school must by no 
means forget this. It must seek to transform 
and make over rather than to gild or to polish. 
I was in a jewelers shop a few days since, 
while a customer was buying some article 
which was recomended as **tripple plated on 
white metal." <* And what is the advantage 
of having it plated on white metal V* asked 
the buyer. " Why," said the jeweler, " if 
the plating wears o£f, it will still show white 
and as good as ever, and if it breaks it appears 
to be the same material to the center." ' Now 
vrc want our schools at least to make our chil- 
dren to be white metal before they put on even 
the tripple plating of knowledge, so that, if in 
the service of life, the gilding should wear 
through, the character will still show white 
and clean. But more especially do we want 
them made of solid gold Qr sUver, or even 
steel and iron, so that the more they wear 
down, the^ore white and pure shall the metal 
ajipear, and i^ — which may God avert to them 
all — the trials and hard service of life shall 
now and then break one of them, there may 
•till appear to the very center, the same stout, 
pure, useful metal, as intrinsically valuable 
alter the accident as before, though perhaps not 
quite so available for present use. This is the 
great work of the school, this transmuting of 
■otils ; the work of a master of his business, 
and the work of an enlightened community. 
It must go on unseen and imperceptibly, 
Imt we must nevertheless make it go on daily. 
And never should a people with a school and 



the means of educating their children in their 
midst allow this to be lost sight of. Say to 
the teacher, ** whatever else my boy or 
my girl learns at school, I want him to learn 
to speak the truth, and to practice it. What- 
ever graces he acquires, I want him to acquire 
the true character of noble humanity." 

And when we come to this kind of teach- 
ing, we may be sure that our schools will 
more than fulfil the best dreams of their found- 
ers. They wUl bring in all the young and 
will form to models of christian nobility and 
honor as much higher than Spartan and the 
Roman, than the precepts of Jesus are higher 
than that of Lycurgus or Numa. 



Evil Comfant. — Sophronius, a wise teacher 
of the people, did not aUow his sons and 
daughters, even when they were grow^n up, to 
associate with persons whose lives were not 
moral and pure. 

«« Father," said the gentle Eulalie, one day 
when he refused to permit her to go in com- 
pany with her brother to visit the £rivolous 
Lucinda — " Father, you must think that we 
are very weak and childish, since you are 
afraid that it would be dangerous to us in vis- 
iting Lucinda." 

Without saying a word, the father took a 
coal from the hearth and handed it to his 
daughter. " It wiU not bum you, my child," 
said he, " only take it." 

Eulalie took the coal, Wnd beheld her tender 
white hand was black ; and without thinking 
she touched her white dress, and it was black- 
ened. 

«.See," said Eulalia, somewhat displeased, 
as she looked at her hands and dress, « one 
cannot be careful enough when handling 
coals." 

"Yes, truly," said her &ther. "You see, 
my child, that the coal, even though it did 
not bum you, has nevertheless blackened you. 
So is the company of immoral persons." 



A WELL known political economist says: 
" We pay best, firsts those who destroy us — 
generals ; second, those who cheat us— poli- 
ticians and quacks ; third, those who amuse 
us — singers and musicians ; and least of all, 
those who instruct us — authors, schoolmas- 
ters and editors. 
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Men of Thoiiglit. 



BT A. DUOANNX. 



Men who ponder, list to me ! 
In the depths of all your hearts, 
Something lives and something starts : 

It would mount — ^it would be free — 

Chain it not, I counsel ye ! 

Men who in the furrow tread, 
Sowing seed within the earth — 
Trusting in its future birth, — 

Lo ! within yon heabt lies dead 

Seeds that may be future bread ! 

Men whose lives with toil are fraught— 
Ye who o'er the anvil bow, — 
In your souls, O gaze ye now : 
There abides the anvil, thought— 
There may mighty deeds be wrought ! 

Acorns blossom to the oak^ 
Drops of rain to ocean swell : 
Dare not ye your thoughts to quell ! 

Never yet was truth outspoke. 

That hath not an echo woke ! 

Dare not ye your thoughts to hide ! 

On the waters cast your bread ! 

Prophets wer-e by ravens fed ! 
If to speak it hath not tried, 
Then is Thought a suicide ! 

Speak ye, men of thought speak out- 
Trust ye still response to find ! 
Thoughts will wake in kindred mind ; 

Even as the arousing shout 
Starts reply from caverns deep. 
Echoes, till ye speak, will sleep. 

Patch not ancient lies with new ! 

Moths will seek their old abode ; 

Build on sand a marble road, 
And 'twill sink its basis through, 

Bivets in a rotten shield 

Will but make it sooner yield. 

"What though ye be weak and few ? 

What though never a sunbeam smiles ? 

Insects build the coral i^es — 
Insects pierce the ocean through ; 

Ye are men — and wiU ye quail, 

When the insect did not fail ? 

Clothed with nightshade thrive the oaks. 

Truth, though bound in shackles thrives : 

Error forgeth her own gyves, 
As itself the nigjiishade chokes, 



Stars, and flowers, and all things bright. 
Work through darkness into light. 

Speak ye, then, to echoing souls. 
Till the eternal concave sound — • 

Till around Creation roll 

Voices from the vast profound : 
Eveniike the glorious shouts that rang 
When morning stars together sang. 



Teachinq the Eye. — ^The great majority of 
mankind do not and cannot see one fraction 
of what they intended to see. The proverb 
that ** None are so blind as those that -will 
not see" is as true of physical as of moral 
vision. By neglect and carelessness we have 
made ourselves unable to discern hundreds of 
things which are before us to be seen. Thos. 
Carlyle has summed this up in one pregnant 
sentence: *« The eye sees what it brings the 
power to see." How true is this ! The sailor 
on the look-out can see a ship where the 
landsman sees nothing ; the Esquimaux can 
distinguish a white fox amidst the white snow ; 
the American back-woodman will fire a rifle 
ball so as to strike a nut out of the mouth of 
a squirrel without hurting it ; the red Indian 
boys hold their hands up as marks to each 
other, certain that the unerring arrow will be 
shot. between the spread-out fingers ; the as- 
tronomer can see a star in the sky, where to 
others the blue expanse is unbroken; the 
shepherd can distinguish the face of every 
sheep in his flock ; the mosaic worker can de- 
tect distinctions of color where others see 
none ; and multitudes of additional examples 
might be given of what education does for the 
eye. — The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 



The Powee of LiTsaABT Men. — Sir Thos. 
Brow once said, << Scholars are men of peace |^ 
they carry no arms, but their tong;ues ar$! 
sharper than Acua's razor ; their pens cany 
fhrther and giye louder reports than thunder* 
I had rather stand in the shock of a basilisk 
than in the fury of a merciless pen." 



A boy at school in the West, when called 
to recite his lesson in history, was asked : — 

«« What is the German Diet ? 

" Sour krout, pretzels, schnapp, blut-woi; 
and lager-beer," was the reply. 
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1BI>ITOB*S BEFABTMEBTT. 
Bobert Anyn, Editor. 

Think of This. 

A PEW days since we were setting by ourself in 
a place where through an open window we could 
hear more than we could see. So we allowed our 
ears to open themselves, and gather what they 
could both for our own profit and if possible the 
edification of our readers. In a house over the 
way from us we heard a Toice. 

" Why Jane, what a naughty girl, how you do 
act ; don't you know anything ? Are you a fool ? 
and do you really mean to be wicked ? Why I 
nerer did see such a young oi/e ! It do^ seem 
as if youM plague the life out of me, I do declare. 
Tou did'nt mean to break it ? You did*nt ? No, 
I know it. You never did mean to do anything. 
I know you don't. You are an innocent thing, 
ain't you? O, yes, budging about here with 
dishes in your hands and never looking to see 
what lies on the floor. Could'nt see while 
you were looking up to hear me ? Well, I know 
I am always to blame. I do all the mischief. I 
am the only person in this house that does any- 
thing. You always do exactly right^ or would if 
I was not round. O, dear ! what a sinner I am. 
Well, I never did see. Now what are you pull- 
ing that stocking for ? Why don't you keep on 
with your knitting ? Stopping to hear mc ? Why 
don't you knit and listen too ? I wish if you do 
hear me you would mind, for I never did sec such 
a hateful creature. It does seem as if I could'nt 
stand it any longer. If children only thought 
what a plague they were ! How awful unhappy 
and miserable you do make my life." 

We heard a great deal more that we cannot ac- 
curately remember, and that would be of no par- 
ticalar interest to pur readers if we could. In a* 
short time, we dropped into the house over the 
way, and we found the good lady all smiles and 
conrtesies. She accosted us most blandly. '* Why 
dear Mr. Schoolmaster, how long you have kept 
yourself away! I have really been wondering 
what had become of you ? Why hav'nt you call- 
ed } What a pleasapt morning ! I have been 
thinking all the morning how delightful and how 
much I do enjoy this fine weather." 

What we said, need not be told. It would pro- 
hably do as* little good here as we suspect it did 
there. But we have one otiier word and by-and- 
by, another example, to say on this subject of 
faolt-finding and scolding children. We know 
places where the children are daily afflicted with 
lectures equally pungent and intolerable as those 



of Mrs. Caudle. Their young minds are abso- 
lutely poisoned by them. We were where we 
overheard a child say not long since, as she sat 
in what her own mother called ** a fit of the 
sulky pouts," say to herself: 

" I dont see what's the use of trying to do 
right. If I do what mother tells me, I don't do 
It in the right way ; and if I do it in the right 
way I don't do it at the right time ; and if I get 
the right thing, and tjtie right way, and the right 
time, there is something else to find fault with. I 
do wish mother was a little girl, an(f I had to or- 
der her round I would'nt I pay her back ? I don't 
beUeve she'd come any nearer to doing right 
than I could. I know she could'nt." 

Now that little girl was not by any means a 
solitary case, and the very same thoughts, as wo 
happen to know, are daily flitting about the heads 
and hearts of thousands of children ; they do not 
always take as definite shape as they did in the 
case we overheard* There was one other case of 
child-thought that we knew of, and which proved 
to be a severe rebuke to a very conscientious, ex- 
act, and yet a very unthinkingly censorious 
teacher. He was reproving Benjamin for ma- 
king some fun or sport to amuse himself and his 
companions; and he administered the reproof 

severely, unlovingly, and bitterly. ** Mr. H ." 

said Ben, looking into the old man's face with 
the honest, sincere look of a child of seven, — 
were you ever a boy in your life, and do you know 
how boys love fun ?" 

Aye, that is the question to you, ye scolding, 
fault-finding pjir^nts. Were you ever children, 
and did you ever love fun, or laziness, or thought- 
lessness and boisterous rollicking riot and disor- 
der ? Think of that, you teachers, and ask your« 
selves, were you ever scholars, and did you ever 
love play or hate the arithmetic and the teacher ? 
And is not your memory as good to recall your 
sad feelings when you were misapprehended and 
scolded for nothing as to remember the rules of 
grammar that you learned ? And could not the 
thing that you longed for — sweet kindness — ^ren- 
dered lovingly, be a good kind of medicine for 
the young heart's cure of many of its evils ? 

But we have not yet done with examples. We 
went into a school-room, a time — ^not less than a 
month nor more than twenty years ago~-and 
found two young ladies teaching about one hun- 
dred and ten cnildren, in a primary, or primary- 
intermediate school. The children were all the 
way from four- year old infants in A B C, up to 
incipient men and women of twelve, in grammar 
and history. As we entered, we were met with a 
smile from the really handsome, graceful and 
commanding Principal. She accosted us in tones 
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of honied sweetness. Her very eyes flattered 
us, and her words were softer than butter and 
blander than May. Our heaft was a captive, for 
•we may as well confess it at once— ^e Were a 
great deal younger than now, and then admired 
young ladies for a purpose, as we do not now, of 
course. She spoke of the weather, how lovely it 
was; of the delightful ride we must have had; of 
the pleasure she had in receiving a call from any 
one — especiallj/^^hnt the rest of the sentences 
was to us like the ends of the sentences thatOen. 
Jackson read through the spectacles that Jack 
Downing gave him — " all covered in glory." "Do 
you not," said she, " think school-keeping gives 
one an opportunity to learn much of human na- 
ture ?" It was spoken in a low tone, so that the 
school did not hear it, and with a beautiful smile 
of the eye and dimple of the check and mouth. 
Before we could reply, we heard, " John, come 
here, you rogue ! Did'nt I tell you to mind your 
lesson ? Go under that desk !" The tone was 
stern, angry and caustic, as vitriol to the tongue. 
She went on now much milder. "No you need'nt, 
go back to your seat and stand." 

The contrast in the tone, manner and expres- 
sion, was too striking to be unnoticed ; and we 
saw then the difference between speaking to an 
equal or a superior on indifferent and common- 
place matters, and speaking to an inferior in re- 
gard to some point where that inferior is supposed 
to have offended or gone purposely wrong. Now 
what is the use for a grown person, having a tol- 
erably well disciplined mind, to get out of all 
manner of patience with a little weak-minded 
child ? And how many think of the necessity of 
treating a child like an equal, or like a reason- 
able being ? 

We do enter our most emphatic condemna- 
tion of, and protest against all this everlast- 
ing scolding and be-rating of the dear little 
children in our houses and schools. We have not 
the slightest objection to having them governed 
and trained. Indeed, we insist on this. But we 
do not believe in- the efficacy of Mrs. Caudle's 
lectures, neither to husbands, to children, nor yet 
to pupils. We believe that few words to a child 
are better than a flood; and that kind tones telling 
how and what to do, are vastly more effective 
than along harangue of fault-finding. And here 
we wish to beseech our good readers, parents and 
teachers to examine themselves aftd see if they 
cannot get the blessed gift that Burns asked for, 
and which would have done him, as it would all 
of us, so much good : 

" O wad some power the giftic gie us 
'to sec oarsels as others see us. 
It wad from monie a blunder free us, 
And monie a hurtful notion*" 



^edioation— Institute—Pic-nio. 

SijJCK inditing the last paragraph for the May 
Schoolmaster we have had some rare enjoyment. 
We propose to devote a little space to^ saying a 
few words as to the ways and means. And first, 
we attended the dedication service of the new 
Bridgham School in Providence, on the 26th of 
May. We were delighted vfith. most of the exer- 
cises ; one part We did not profess to criticise of 
to enjoy— all else" we were pleased with. The 
school-house is a fine structure having cost $20,- 
000. It stands on more than a half -acre in 
the city— a very commendable breathing-place 
for the scholars. It is of brick, and most thor- 
oughly finished ii^ all its parts, without display, 
sham or jimcrack ornaments. Every room is 
easy of access, convenient, appropriate and ele- 
gant. We need say no more. We know some 
of the teachers, and will only say of the Prind-' 
pal and his assistants that they are worthy of the 
place, and of the city which has built so good 
and substantial a building. 

The exercises were opened by the delivery of 
the keys from the building committees to the 
Mayor of the city. This was done in a neat 
speech by Dr. Snow, The Mayor replied appro- 
priatcly and beautifully, after which, came the 
reading of the Scriptures, — ^the excellent song in 
praise of Wisdom in the Proverbs of Solomon— 
and a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Wolcott. After 
this, came a speech of great beauty and power 
by Rev. Dr. Sears, President of Brown Univer- 
sity. These remarks were of great interest, and 
were, as che President's speeches always are, full 
of practical wisdom ; we profited by hearing him, 
and so did others. This was the speech of the 
occasion, and though we wish wc could do it^ we 
shall not attempt a report of it. More was said 
after this, and at the close the large company ad- 
journed to look at the rooms. Interspersed with 
these various exercises were anthems, hymns and 
odes, sung by a choir of children under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Sumner ; and this was not the least 
interesting part of the exercises. Three of the 
hymns were original, and were eminently adapt- 
ed to the occasion. 

On the whole, fhe occasion, was one that could 
not fail to strengthen the impression that the 
city of Providence is determined, whatever else 
she may neglect, she will take care of her schools, 
and at the same time to extend the appreciation 
and influence of her schools. Long may it be 
when the dedication of a new school-house shall 
be an event unnoticed and unknown. 

On the 28th and 29th, was the adjourned ses- 
sion of the Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island 
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Institute of Instruction at Newport. The weather 
was awful, and of course but a comparatively few 
persons were present. We confess, to a little 
shame on account of the teachers in Newport 
County. But we know the manifold excuses they 
had for absence and apparent want of interest, 
and do not blame anybody but ourselves. 

On Thursday evening, Hon. George H. Calvert 
delivered a most elegant educational prose poem 
on " Moral Culture." We cannot say how much 
we were pleased with it. It took the only true 
ground that moral culture, or the training of the 
high and holy spirit of man, is the first and no- 
blest work of the teacher ; and it enforced this 
grand doctrine in a manner at once delightful and 
profitable. The address was listened to with ev* 
ident satisfaction by more than half the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly there in session. 

On the 29th, the forenoon and afternoon were 
given to discussions, in which Kev. Warren Bur- 
ton, Prof. Colburn, Rev. F. A. Tenney, the Com- 
missioner and others participated. Rev. Mr. Bur- 
ton read an address on the subject of *' Home 
Education," which was a capital thing, and con- 
veyed both a moral and a lesson well worth re- 
membering. This lead to much profitable re- 
mark on the proper method of governing scholars 
that ought to have been heard by our readers. 

In the evening. Rev. Mr. Stone read an elegant 
address on " The Study of Mathematics." It 
was admirable, and full of truth and beauty. On 
the whole, the Institute was very profitable to 
all who attended, and those who did not attend, 
have forever missed much pleasure and advan- 
tage. 

Then — shall we say?— best of all, we at- 
tended a school pic-nic got up by the six female 
teachers in school District No. 3, North Provi- 
dence, on the 5th of June, and a capital thing it 
was for the young folks. We did heartily enjoy 
seeing and hearing the children in the woods. 
There were over two hundred of them of all 
ages, sizes, sexes, dresses, &c., from thirteen, 
down to baby in mother's arms ; and such a run- 
ning, and hurry-scurring among the dry leaves 
beneath the greein>oughs, and up and down the 
grassy knolls, we have not seen this many a day. 
It was good for the eyes to look at, to say noth- 
ing of the heart,, to think upon it. We did'nt 
say much, but we did enjoy the sweet breath of 
balmy June, and the broad open sky with its can- 
opy of clouds and the glorious sweep of the 
goodly landscape. The city was directly in sight, 
and how we did pity its inmates we cannot tell. 
Bat we must not say more. These teacher8,Misses 
Stanfield, Weeden, the two Anvhony's and the 
two Smith's, deserve to be loved for their good 
16 



work out of the school-room that day, as well as 
for their efficient labors in it at other times. Suc- 
cess will attend them. 



Israel G. Bizby. 



The recent death of this young man, so highly 
estimable in all the relations of life through 
which he has passed in his few years of sojourn 
among us, presents a fitting opportunity to men- 
tion his good qualities as gathered from the va- 
rious city papers. As friend, neighbor, citizen — 
as a member of various social and benevolent as- 
sociations, he was promptly ready to assume and 
perform the duties imposed. Young in years, 
(twenty-eight) but rich in the jewels of an hon- 
ored and honorable life, he has left the sphere of 
his earthly labors, and to no one could be more 
appropriately applied the following Unes : 

" The good die first ; 

While those whose hearts are dry as Summer dust, 

Bumto the socket." 

But his conduct as a pupil in a public school, 
seems more appropriately to entitle him to a no- 
tice in the Schoolnuuter, The following article, 
therefore, written as would seem from the initial 
letter, by his teacher, is inserted. 

" Otherrhave spoken of Mr. Bixby as a man and a cit- 
izen. I propose to drop a word about him as a boy and a 
pupil. In these last relations, I knew him well. We 
are wont to admire the ripened com. It is well some- 
times to turn to the processes by which com is pro- 
duced. Character is the result of cultivation. Israel 
was a boy before he was a man. In his boyhood he laid 
the foundations for his fliture character. He was stu- 
dious, conscientious, truthful, kind, and upright in all 
his relations. A member of a school of more than two 
huiMred pupils, he took his stand in favor of duty and 
right, and won the respect alike of his teachers and 
fellow pupils. Some incidents might here be related il- 
lustrative of his early moral bearing, but enough has 
already been said to show ** hat the boy was the 
father of the man.'* His success and high standing as 
a man and a citizen arose tfrom his faithAilness, and 
moral stand in early life." p. 



EleTenth Annual Beport of the Town of ' 
Soituate. 



Each school is taken in the order of their num- 
bering. In looking over the brief remarks, the 
Winter school of District No. 6, is reported as . 
closing prematurely, on account of the ill-health . 
of two teachers in succession. Why will not our 
schoolmasters and mistresses be more careful to . 
apply their knowledge of the rules of health.. 
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which are probably taught, or ought to be, in 
their respective schools, to their own particular 
welfare? The R. I. Schoolmaster contains in 
some numbers, a short article, teaching in a 
plain way of the different causes of losing health, 
and suggesting means of obviating them. 

But the truth, in too many cases, is that " they 
know the right but yet the wrong pursue." In 
one district, a teacher is noted for the thorough 
■ system of reading she adopts. The scholars are 
required to read in a natural and easy manner, 
and at thexsonclusion, to give a synopsis of what- 
ever they had read. This plan requires more at- 
tention from the pupils, but they profit more by 
the lesson. 

District No. 13 had an exhibition at the latter 
part of the term. As the Report gives no ac- 
count of the proceedings about this exhibition, it 
may be stated that the scholars took a great in- 
terest in it, and a small sum for admission secur- 
ed a sufficient surplus over expenses to enable 
them to make a beginning for a library, by the 
purchase of books. The exhibition was fully at- 
tended, and did credit to teacher, scholars and 
parents. 

This district has set a noble example in com- 
mencing a school library. May others be induced 
to follow it. Books of reference should be fur- 
nished to every school by which the scholars 
can find the desired explanation of questions, 
and be more engaged in the lessons by having 
this opportunity of understanding them as they 
proceed in their studies. The teachers, likewise, 
will add to their knowledge, from this source 
probably, and the expense of the books will be 
more than repaid by more thorough instruction. 
Let every district try the plan. ^l♦^ 



A word for niinoiB. 



We recently received a call from our old friend 
C. E. Hovey, Esq., now Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools in the city of Peoria, 111., and editor of 
the Illhiois Teacher, He was on an educational 
tour to the scene of his former labors in the East, 
and brings with him the most cheering accounts 
of the state of education in his Western home. 
In the midst of almost unexampled prosperity- 
property of every description rapidly rising in 
value, new towns and cities springing up as it 
were in a night — the wilderness or solitary prairie 
of yesterday, to-day alive with the hum of in- 
dustry — the fever of speculation everywhere high. 
— the people of Illinois seem never to have for- 
gotten that the highest and best prosperity of a 
State can only be secured through the education 



and intelligence of its citizens. In nearly all 
her young cities and towns, spacious school 
buildings have already been completed, or are 
now in process of erection. Chicago, Peoria, and 
many smaller towns and cities can boast of com- 
plete systems of graded schools vieing with the 
best of New England. 

At the last session of the State Legislature, an 
act was passed for the establishment of a State 
Normal University on a most liberal scale. $10,- 
000 per year for its support, $100,000 for school- 
buildings, 160 acres of land for a site — are facti 
which need no comment. Arrangements ore 
making to put it into operation immediately. 

This brief visit of our friend Hovey, recalled 
the most vivid recollections of the meetings of a 
Teacher's Association formed some seven or eight 
years ago, in a little town in Massaehusetts, of 
which he was an active member, then, as now, 
full of life, enthusiasm and vigor, ever ready with 
a cheering word, and full of good thoughts and 
wise counsels. He is a true teacher, and by his 
natural teinperament, no less than by his 
thorough scholarship, enlarged experience and 
extensive acquaintance with educational move- 
ments, and the best schools and school systems 
of our country, is admirably fitted for the field 
of labor he has chosen. Success be with him. 
He deserves and will gain it. 



Our Contributors. — ^We have lately enjoyed 
the reading of the articles on English Literature 
by our contributor, J. W. O., and we trust our 
readers have done the same. His articles hare 
been interesting and we hope they will be con- 
tinued. 

We have the same good word, and more even, 
in regard to Annie Elizabeth, who has written 
articles in poetry for our Magazine, from the be- 
ginning. She has our thanks. 

And we will venture as much for Manfred 
and John Dudd, whose articles are always wel- 
come. 



The Attleborough Weekly Bulletin is a 
finely printed, well edited sheet, started by one 
of our old friends, who deserves success. The 
Bulletin is published by William H. Berry, and 
will do Attleborough more good,^ than it would 
for her citizens to keep the money it would cost 



The Intentor is a monthly publication, de- 
voted, as its name imports, to inventions. Pub- 
lished by Low, Haskell & Co., 304 Broadway, 
New York. It is worth more than 1^1.00 a year. 
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Bduoational Reports. 

Fifth Anxual Rbpobt of the Supbbintbn- 
OBjrr OF Public Inbtbuction of thb Statb of 
Indiana fob thb ybab 1856.— This is by the 
Hon. Caleb Mills, late Superintendent of Public 
Schools, and is a very able document. It con- 
tains full and ciirefully prepared tables and shows 
how well the Gh-eat West is prepared to embrace 
the public school system of New England and 
to improYO upon them. The following are the 
Statistics : 

Amount of Common School Fund distribu- 
ted to Countiee 

Avexage apportionment to each scholari 
No. of children between 5 and 21 years of 

»ff«, 

Xo. reported attending School, 
No^ of IMstriets reported, - - . 
No. of Schools reported, - . - 

Average length of Schools in months. 
No. of male teachers, . . - - 
No. of female teachers, - - - - 
Whole number of teachers, ... 
ATerage wages, per month, of male teaeh- 

«», 

ATerage wages, per month, of female 
teachers, ------ 

No. of school houses erected. 

Cost of said houses, - . . . 

Townships reporting School House Tax 



In 1856. 
$310,185.75 
.75 

458,355 
195,978 
6,463 
4,876 
3.03 
3,973 
1,070 
5,043 

$».78 

$16.84 

650 

$270,883 

724 

$481,832.55 

1,241 
$437,783.00 



Amount of said tax, . - - - 
Aggregate number of School Houses built 

the last two years, - _ - - 
Aggregate cost of the same, - - - 
Total assessment for School House erection 

the last two years, - . - - $796,105.18 

Mr. A. M. Ide, Jr. has sent us a Report of the 
Schools of Taunton, Mass., which we have read 
with much pleasure. It gives a good account of 
our old friend Mr. G. C. Wilson, who is as well 
appreciated in Massachusetts as he deserves to 
be in Rhode Island. 

Rbpobt op thb Superintendent of Common 
Schools, made to the Oeneral Assembly of 
Connecticut, at its May Session, 1857) is the first 
report of Hon. D. N. Camp, the new Superinten- 
dent of the Schools of that State. It gives a good 
account of those schools and of their operations. 
There have been 186 public libraries established 
during the year. The following is a summary of 
the statistics : 

Number of towns in the State, 157. 

Number of School Districts, 1626, 

Number of Children between the ages of 4 and 
16 years, 100,545. 

Decrease in number of children for the year, 
275. 



Average number of children between the ages 
of 4 and 16 years, in each district, 62. 

Number of districts containing less than I 
scholars each, 50. 

Capital of the school fund, $2,046,397.32. 

Revenue of school fund for the year ending 
March 31, 1857, $149,484.76. 

Dividend per scholar for the year ending March 
31, 1867, $1.40. 

Capital of the town deposit fund, $763,66L83, 

Revenue of the town deposit fund appropriated 
to schools, about $35,000.00. 

Amount raised by 1 per cent tax for support of 
schools, $71,440.66 

Amount of property tax for support of schools, 
about $50,000.00. 

Amount of revenue from local funds applied 
for support of schools, $11,327.00. 

Number of districts which assesses rate bills, 
950. 

Amount assessed by rate bills, about $35,000.00, 

Number of new school-houses erected within 
the year, about 40. • 

Number of school-houses in very good condi- 
tion, about 450t 

Number of school-houses in very bad condi- 
tion, about 400. 

Average wages per month of male teachers, 
including board, about $29.00. 

Average wages per month of female teachersi 
including board, $17.25. 

Number of teachers who have Attended Nor- 
mal school, about 400. 

Number of schools of two or more grades, 135. 

Number of schools furnished with Holbrook*s 
School Apparatus, about 420. 

Number of schools fiirnished with outline maps, 
500. 

Number of schools furnished with library, 190. 

"First Annual Report of the Board of Ed- 
rcATiON of Dubuque, Iowa, has been sent to us, 
and shows that in the zeal for educating their 
children, the good people of that city — almost on 
the other side of sundown — are true New Eng- 
landers, no matter where they came from. Suc- 
cess to them. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors of the Girard College for Or- 
phans, 1857» is the yearly record of a noble, 
though somewhat ostentatious charity. Indeed, 
all charities that are carried on by legacies must 
be more or less ostentatious. But this is grand, 
and is now working well, according to the reports. 
It expended last year, for the support and educa- 
tion of orphans, $83,063.33, and had charge of 
302 of this bereaved class. It has bound out, or 
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indentured, 153 apprentices. The faculty con- 
sists of William Allen, LL. D., aided by some 28 
professors, instructors, matrons, governesses, 
physicians, &c. 

Second Annual Rkpoet of the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Madison, Wisconsin, for the year 
1856. This is a good document and shows that 
the people of this new city are determined to 
have good schools. , 

We always read the Report of the Schools 
OF Warwick, prepared by the Superintendent, 
Rev. Mr. Willard,] with great interest. He un- 
derstands what schools should be and how to make 
important suggestions. We hope it may be long 
before he is out of office, or less interested and 
efficient than now. 

The School Committer op East Greenwich 
have done themselves credit by writing and print- 
ing a plain-spoken paper, and one that shows 
that they not only know wHat ought to be done, 
but that they have courage to demand it. Dr. 
Eldrcdge deserves the special thanks of all good 
citizens in District No. 1, as in all other districts. 

Report of the School Committee ofBur- 
RiLLViLLE gives a good account of the schools. 
This is one of the most enterprising towns in 
Rhode Island, and its able and efficient School 
Committee are doing a good work. They are re- 
elected as we are glad to know, as in many other 
towns, this Committee have been. 

The Report of the Portsmouth Schools is 
in hand, and demonstrates that the schools in 
that town are gaining on their already good repu- 
tation. We hear that the town has voted a 
larger. appropriation for its schools. 

The Report of the Schools of Kingstown 
is made by the very honest and diligent Superin- 
tendent, Rev. J. N. Church. It shows that there 
is a good interest in their schools, and that the 
town is willing to do still more to advance their 
interests. 

Rev. S. S. Mallort, of the Smithfield 
School Committee, hi|8 sent us his annual ac- 
count of the public schools of that town. It con- 
tains many excellent suggestions and ought to be 
widely circulated. It is one of the best docu- 
ments we have read. 

Report of the School Committee of Rich- 
mond, give a good account of the separate schools 
in that town. We hope this document will be 
> circulated to all the families of the town. 



The Town of Hopkikton has been favored 
with a first rate straight-forward document in 
relation to its schools ; we hope it will be read 
and its suggestions followed by the people of that 
town. 

The Committee of Johnston have given in 
their annual account of town schools, and a very 
good account it is. We wish it to be circulated. 

Report of the Town of Cranston. — In our 
last number we stated that the ritimber of chil- 
dren was not reported. We meant to say that 
the columns were not footed. 

Report of the School Committee of Glo- 
CESTEh, for 1856, has been received. It gives a 
good account of the fifteen schools of that town, 
and is worthy of being read by the good people of 
that town. * 

Wf. received a very kind invitation from J. 
Sweet, Etfq., Principal of the Rincon School, San 
Francisco, Cal., to attend the annual festival of 
his school. May 1st, but previous engagements, 
and the non-arrival of our long expected tele- 
graphic balloon compelled us to decline the honor. 



Amerioan Institute of Instruction. 

The Annual Meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction will be held this year' at 
Manchester, commencing on Tuesday, the 18th 
of August, and closing on Thursday, the 20th. 

The following gentlemen have consented to 
Lecture : 

Rev. John P. Gulliver, of Norwich, Conn. 

Prof. O. M. Mitchell, LL. D. Cincinnati Obser- 
vatory, Ohio. 

. J. W. Bulkley, Superintendent Pub. Schools, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Daniel Mansfield, Esq.. Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Robinson P. Dunn, Brown University, 
R. I. 

Prof. George P. Fisher, Yale College, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Subjects for discussidn: ** The impoit-ance of 
good primary schools and the best methods of 
conducting them." 

** Which are the most favorable to the cause of 
education, Public High Schools or endowed 
Academies." 

« Ought both sexes to be instructed together 
in Public Schools ?" 

The citizens of Manchester are making special 
exertions for the gratuitous accommodations of 
all ladies engaged in teaching, and it is hoped 
that the usual railroad facilities will be furnished. 
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To THB TeACHEBS OP THE UNITED STATES. — 

The eminent success which has attended the es- 
tablishment and operations of the several State 
Teachers' Associations in this country, is the 
sonrce of mutual congratulations among all the 
friends of popular education. 

That the State Associations have already ac- 
complished great good, and that they are des- 
tined to exert a still broader and more beneficent 
influence, no wise observer will deny. 

Believing that what has been done for States 
by State Associations may be done for the whole 
country by a National Association, we, the un- 
dersigned, invite,our fellow-teachers throughout 
the United States to assemble in Philadelphia on 
the 26th day of August next, for the purpose of 
organizing a National Teachers' Association. 

As the permanent success of any association de- 
pends very much upon the auspices attending its 
establishment, and the character of the organic 
laws it adopts, it is hoped that all parts of the 
Union will be largely represented at the inaugu- 
ration of the proposedienterprise. 

T. W. Valentine, NjsY. ; D. B. Hagar, Mass. ; 
W. T. Lucky, Mo. ; J. Tenney, N. H. ; J. G. 
May, Ind. ; W. Roberts, Penn. ; C. Pease, Vt. ; 
D. Franklin Wells, Iowa ; A- C. Spicer, Wiscon- 



AXKTJAL MbETINO OP THE NsW YOHBL StATE 

TsACHBBa' Association.— The Twelfth Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation will be held at Binghampton, on the 28th, 
2»th and 30th days of July, 1857. 

The exercises will commence at Bridgham 
Hall, o J Tuesday, at 10 o'clock, A. M., with the 
Introductory Address by the President, T. W. 
Valentine, of Brooklyn. 

On "Wednesday and Thursday, addresses will 
be delivered. 

Communications in relation to the business of 
the Association, should be directed to the Presi- 
dent at Williamsburg, L. 1. 

We hope that our friends in New York will by 
all means avail themselves of the privileges of 
this meeting. 



We have been shown two Mss. frem the Pub- 
lic Schools of Buffido. The one is a Writing 
Book— the other " The Gleaner," a periodical— 
and they are *Bnch specimens of Penmanship as 
delight the eye and gratify the mind. The 
schools of that good city must be well taught to 
produce such specimens of writing and composi- 
tion. Mr. Armstrong of District No. 2, we are 
told, deserves much of the credit for these. 



The Iiawyer'B Three Degrees. 

We dipped the item headed Thf ee Degrees of 
Character, from an exchange, and are able to tell 
a true story to illustrate the positive of it : 

An excellent torn was made a few days since, at din- 
ner {able, by Jud^e Hoar, of MasBaclmsetts — altogether 

too good to be lost. A gentleman remarked that , 

who used to be given to sharp practice, was getting 
more circumspect! «» Yes," replied Hoar, "he has 
reached the superlative of life— he began by seeking to 
get on— then he sought to get honor, and now he is try- 
ing to get honest." 

The above is good and it shows just where a 
young lawyer begins to prosper. We have a 
friend— we call him A., who has or had a friend 
B., late a law student, but now a lawyer at the 
bar. B. was often short of the needful, while 
prosecuting his studies, and 'A., as a friend in- 
deed—or in need*— should do, sometimes loaned 
him a few dollars in cash. The sum at last got 
up to several score of dollars.^ A. asked B. for 
the cash, but as B. had it not in hand, B. pro- 
posed to introduce A. to several dry-goods and 
clothing stores, where A. could get goods on B.'s 
credit. A. got the goods, and in process of time 
the bills were sent to him for payment. In great 
alarm he called to ask why those bills had not 
been charged to B., as he thought it was agreed. 
The gentlemanly merchants told him that they 
did not understand the thing so ; that he bought 
the goods ; they had been charged to him ; and 
they should hold him responsible. That matter 
then was soon settled, as A. clearly had the 
means to pay, and the books stood correct. 

At this time B. had commenced the practice 
of law. So A. went to him with his troubles, for 
conatdtation, once, twice, thrice. At the third 
time of calling B. proposed to settle by offsetting 
a small account he had against A. and giving his 
note for the balance. It was agreed. So B. pre- 
sented the following bill : 

A to B Dr, 

To advice respecting collection of debt, - $10.00 
*• do, do, do, do, 10.00 



Total, 



$20.00 



A. asked "What debt?" **Why, the one I owe 
you," replied B. " You called twice about it, be- 
fore to-day, and you don't suppose I give advice 
for nothing, do you ?" so coolly that A. took the 
bill after it was receipted and the note for $80, 
throwing off the interest, as B. requested, " for 
the sake of friendship." A. has not since dared 
to consult B. about the collection of that bit of 
paper. 
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Dull Children. 



No fact can be plainer than this. It is impos- 
sible to judge correctly of the genius or intel- 
lectual ability of the future man by the indica- 
tions of childhood. Some of the most eminent 
men of all ages were remarkable only for dull- 
ness in their youth. Sir Isaac Newton in his 
boyhood wa« inattentive to all study, and ranked 
very low in school until the age of twelve. When 
Samuel Wythe, the Dublin schoolmaster at- 
tempted to educate Richard Brimsley Sheridan, 
he pronounced the boy an *' incorrigible dunce." 
The mother of Sheridan fully concurred in this 
verdict, and declared him the most stupid of her 
sons. Goldsmith was dull in his youth, and 
Shakspcare, Gibbon, Davy and Dryden, do not 
appear to have exhibited in their childhood, even 
the common elements of future success. 

When Berzelius, the eminent Swedish chemist, 
left school for the University, the words ** indif- 
ferent in behavior and of doubtful tone," were 
scored against his name ; and after he entered 
the University, he narrowly escaped being turned 
back. On one of his first visits to the laborato- 
ry, when nineteen years old, he was taunted 
with the inquiry whether he *' understood the 
difference between a laboratory and a kitchen." 
Walter Scott had the credit of having "the 
thickest skull in school," though Dr. Blair told 
the teacher that many bright rays of future ge- 
nius shone through that same ** thick skull." 

Milton and Swift were justly celebrated for 
stupidity in childhood. The great Isaac Barrow's 
father used to say that if it pleased God to take 
from him any of his children, he hoped it might 
be Isaac, as the least promising. Clavius, the 
great mathematician of his age, was so stupid in 
his boyhood, that his teachers could make nothing 
of him till they tried him in geometry. Caraci, 
the celebrated painter was so inapt in his youth, 
that his master advised him to restrict his ambi- 
tion to the grinding of colors. 

" One of the most popular authoresses of the 
present day," says an English writer, ** could 
not read when she was seven. Her mother was 
rather uncomfortable about it, but said as every- 
body did learn, with opportunity, she supposed 
her child would do so at last By eighteen, the 
apparently slow genius, paid the heavy but in- 
evitable debts of her father, from the profits of 
her first work, and before thirty, had published 
thirty volumes." Dr. Scott, the" commentator, 
could not compose a theme when twelve years 
old ; and even at a later age. Dr. Adam Clarke, 
after incredible effort, failed to commit to memo- 
ry a poem of a few stanzas only. At nine years 




of age, one, who afterwards became a Chief Jus- 
tice in this country, was, during a whole winter, 
ifnable to commit to memory the little poem 
found in one of our school-books. 



Tlie Schoolmaster. 



Really, now, the Schoolmaster is abroad in 
the best sense of the word. Like the lamplight- 
ers of old, the Schoolmaster is out and about with 
his ladder and torch, running up one street and 
down another, diverging into narrow lanes, 
plunging into blind alleys and obscure courts, 
and intramural tortuosities aitd labyrinths for 
which it would be difficult to find a specific name, 
and leaving first a bare glimmer, and at length 
streams of radiance, behind him — much of the 
radiance depending, of course, on the quality of 
the oil and cotton he has to bring his torch in 
contact ^vith. The Schoolmaster is truly, now, 
one of the lights of the world — a light shining in 
dark places ; and that no longer through horn- 
sheathing or punctured fin-plate, but through • 
great achromatic lenses, which scatter the beams 
so widely and profusely, that ignorance cannot 
behold them without blinking. But there was a 
time, as many of us may remember, when a 
Schoolmaster was abroad in another sense of the 
word. Those were the days of birches^ ferrules, 
canes, and fool's-caps ; when it was thought 
that the inlet of knowledge was antipodal to the 
head; when the halt, the lame and the lazy, 
conceived that physical disqualifications were 
their best introductions to the office of pedagogue; 
and when even learned men fancied that their 
lenrning qualified them to be teachers. We have 
lived to learn that not many lame nor many 
learned are called to the sacred o£iice of educat- 
ing the young. — London Critic. 



Have you ever thought of what that man is 
who teaches children ? You go into the work- 
shop of a wheel-wright ; he is making wheels 
and shafts, and you say he is a useful man. You 
visit the shop of the blacksmith, and you find 
him busy making pick-axes, hammers, and 
ploughshares, and you say that this man is es- 
sential ; you salute these skilful laborers. You 
enter the house of a schoolmaster ,salut« him more 
profcundiy. Do you know what he is doing? 
He is manufacturing minds. 



A NEGRO, ^ho had leatned to read, wishing to 
give some of his countrymen, who had never seen 
a book, an idea of it, said ; '* Reading is the 
power of hearing with the eyes instead of the 
ears." 
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SCHOOIi EXEBCISES. 
Dana P. Colburn, Editor. 

Questions in English Literature. 

1. What poet made the remark that **He cared 
not how late he came into life, only that he came 
fit." ? 

2. What English writer has been compared to 
Reubens the great painter ? 

3. What is the most wonderful fictitious story 
or allegory that we have in the English Language, 
and who wrote it ? 

4. Who wrote the Vicar of Wakefield ? 

5. Mention some of the most distinguished of 
English Historians ? 

6. Who is recognized as the best representative 
of American Poetry ? 

7. What distinguished person has been styled 
the " Bard of Avon " ? 

8. Who isr called the father of English Poetry ? 

9. Who wrote the poem entitled the Fairy 
Queen ? 

' 10. Who is called the Sage of Litchfield ? 

11. Who introduced the printing press into Eng- 
land ? 

12. What is considered the oldest and finest 
specimen of ballad poetry in the English tongue ? 

13. What old reformer was called the Morning 
star of the' Reformation ? 

14. What two distinguished English Divines 
lived durlDg the reign of Charles 1st. 

15. Who has been called the "greatest, wisest, 
and meanest of mankind" ? 

16. What person did Queen Elizabeth call the 
"jewel of her time" ? 

17. Who wrote the 'celebrated romance entitled 
Utopia ? 

Normal School. A. f. s. 

SuooESTnTB Questions. 

If a man at the North Pole should stand so as 
to face exactly south, and then, should turn just 
one-fourth of the way round towards the right, 
in what direction would he face ? 

What is the latitude and longitude of our anti- 
podes ? 

What effect would it probably have on the 
transparency of the atmosphere, if the thermom- 
eter should suddenly fall from the temperature of 
80<»tothatof50o. ?. 

New York and Oporto, are in about the same 
latitude. If tf vessel should sail from the former 
place to the latter by the shortest possible route, 
in what direction would it sail in the first part of 
the Toymge ? What in the last ? 

Two Teasels meet each other on the ocean : one 
having sailed east and the other west. On com- 



paring their chronometers each of which had kept 
the exact time of the port from which its own ves- 
sel sailed, it is found that one is 1 hour and 40 
minutes faster than the other. How many de- 
grees apart arc the ports from which they sailed 1 
Two vessels start from the same port on the 
same day to sail around the earth, one sailing 
east and the other west. If they should meet at 
the Sandwich Islands when about half way round 
the earth, how would their dates compare with 
each other, and how with that of the people of 
the Island ? If they should again meet at the 
port from which they started, how would their 
dates compare with each \)ther, and how with 
that of the port ? 



Problems. 

The following valuable problems were obtained some 
time since, from a Boston teacher, who bad prepared 
them as examination questions for his own classes : 

1. A merchant sold a quantity of grain at 62^ 
cts., per bushel, and thereby gained 25 per cent. 
He afterwards sold of the same lot to the amount 
of ^19.25 and gained 10 p^r cent. How many 
bushels were there in the last parcel, and at what 
did he sell it per bushel ? 

2. There is a cellar from which have been re- 
moved 101 23-27 c. yards of earth. It is 5^ feet 
deep and 20 ft^wrde. Its walls are IJ feet thick 
and built of blocks of stone 20 in. long, 18 in. 
wide, and 10 in. thick. Supposing there to be no 
waste, how many blocks are required, and what 
would be the cost at 12} cts. each. 

3. There is a plat of ground containing } of an 
acre. To what uniform depth must sufficient 
earth be taken from another plat 50 ft, by 40 ft. 
to raise the former 8 inches on a level ? 

4. How many cords of wood in a pile 30 ft. 
long, 20 ft. wide and 15 ft. high ? 

5. A merchant hiA in Bank $16,000. He pur- 
chases 45 shares of Railroad Stock, (par value 
$100,) at an advance of 4 per cent, and pays his 
broker | of 1 per cent, on the real value. He also 
purchases a house for $6000, and gets it insured 
at a premium of 32 cts. on $100. After making 
the above payments, how much will he have on 
hand? 

6. Demonstrate upon the Blackboard the truth 
of»the proposition, that if one square be inscribed 
within another, so that the diagonals of the for- 
mer shall terminate in the centers of the several 
sides of the latter, the area of the larger square 
shall be just twice that of the smaller. 

7f There is a box whose capacity is 1183 c. 
inches, whose depth is 7 in. and whose length 
and breadth are alike. The thickness of the ma- 
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terials is 1} in.. Suppose the largest possible 
circle to be made upon the outside of the top or 
bottom of the box, how much would the whole 
surface of the top or bottom exceed that within 
the circle ? 

8. A field containing 2450 square yds. is twice 
as long as it is wide. Within is a circular pond, 
whose perimeter is 2J yds. from one side of the 
field, and whose centre is coincident with that of 
the field. What is the area of the pond, and 
what is the distance of one comer of the field 
from the edge of the pond ? 

9. There is a square field that has an area of 
4225 square ft.. ai\d one of whose sides runs due 
north. The field is surrounded by a path of uni- 
form width, whose area is 3121 sq. ft., less than 
that of the field. Required the distance from 
the north-cast corner of the field to the north- 
west corner of the path. 

10. If the centers of the several sides of a 
square be the extremities of the diagonals of an 
inscribed square whose area is 625 inches, what 
is the area of that part of the former square cut 
off by one side of the latter ? 

11. "Wliat is the area of each of the four largest 
equal circles that can be drawn within a square 
containing 2116 sq. ft ? 



OUB BOOK TABIiS. 

Otttlines op English Histo&t, from the Ro- 
man Conquest to the Present Time, &c. By 
Amelia B. Edwards. American edition, reyised. 
Boston : Hickling, Swan & Brewer, 131 Wash- 
ington Street. This is a verj' small and especially 
valuable compend of the facts of English history. 
It is compact, and so far as we have been able to 
examine very accurate, and we do heartily com- 
mend it to the attention of teachers, for their 
own private use, and for use in their schools. It 
is the best thing out, — much better than many of 
the larger and more ambitious works on history. 



Question in Fbactions.— We reckon it a 
great pity, that the amiable and very intelligent 
simplicity of the little girl in the ToUowing slip, 
could not be very greatly extended, and even ap- 
plied to thelearning of a great many things be- 
sides '^fractions." These very great arithmetical 
puzzles are excellent things in their way, and so 
are a vast number di other qualifications and 
"accomplishments" for married life. But we 
are not fit, Schoolmaster as we are, to enlarge on 
this topic : 

Upon the marriage of one of her companions, 
a little girl, about eleven yeas of age, of the same 
school, said to her parents, '<Why, don't you 
think Amelia is married, and she has'nt gone 
through fractions yet ?" 



We have examined most of the advance sheets 
of Warren's Common School GJeography, to be 
published in a few days by H. Cowperthwait, & 
Co., and unhesitatingly say that in plain arrange- 
ment and mechanical and literary execution, *it 
comes nearer our ideal of a perfect book than 
any other school geograpliy we have seen. It is 
worth waiting for. 



CoTTNTBiES are not cultivated in proportion to 
to their fertility, but to their liberty. 



The Cyclopedia op Wit and Humob, edited 
by William E. Burton. Published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, and for sale by D. Kimball 
& Co., 17 Market Square, Providence, B. I. 
This work, embellished by elegant portraits, goes 
on as well, and as interestingly as ever. No. 4 
contains a beautiful portrait of Washington Irving 

We have received from Russell & Richardson, 
291 Washington Street, Boston, the Musical 
Guide ; or a Descriptive Catalogue of Sheet Mv* 
sic and Musical Works. It is very full, and any 
person wishing to buy music will find it worth 
twenty-five cents of his money, and more. 



The Child's Book op Nature. By Worth- 
ington Hooker, M. D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. This is an excellent book for children 
of a larger or a smaller growth. It is about the 
habits, uses, &c. of flowers, and plants and fruits. 
Dr. Hooker is a good physici^^n and % good writer. 
His book ought to be widely circulated and care- 
fully read. 

Illustrated Common School Astbonomt. 
By. J. Brocklesby A. M., Professor in Trinity 
College. Hartford, Ct. : Farmer, Brace & Co. 

This is a nice book, and explains in a familiar 
way the great facts of astronomical science. It 
is not a large book, and all the better for that ; 
but tells a great many things that ought to be 
known in a way that will be likely to cause them 
to be remembered. 



Mb. Barnard's Ameeican Journal of Ex>- 
ucation for June is in hand, and one of the most 
valuable and interesting numbers that has yet 
been issued. It contains no less than four good 
portraits of distinguished men, and such a variety 
of really able articles, that one is almost fright- 
ened by their learning and research. No teacher 
who means to be fully posted up can afford to be 
without this joumaL 
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tor the Behoolmtuter. 
Idnes 
: On finding a Vtue of Flowers in my ro&m, gath- 
ered from the vicinity of Swan Point. 

ft MAHrmiD. 

Thaxks for the flowem that sweetly grace mf 
room, \ 

I And shed their fragrance on the summer air | 
I *th.tj chase from my sad heart each thought of 
! gloom, 

' And leave a soothing influence resting theret 

I lore the flowers-^-to ^aze on them I loTe, 
When morning tints tire coming e'tr the lea»«» 

In noon-tide*s heat»-HHrhen erening iephyrs rove, 
At OTery hour they hare a charm for mc. 

; And well 1 love whi^n wandering through the 
wood, 
Or by the riYulet'ft gently flowing tide, 
To Ttew the flowers that bloom in solitude, 
Aearing their lorely heads on either side ; 

I read tkem oft, us one mlglit read a book, 
While slowly passing o^er the flowery sod, 

They btd poor mortal man to turn and look 
" From nature here upward to nature's God.'* 

But best, as twilight shades are softly flitting, 
And round my home a holy stillness lowers, 

t lore to find upon my table sitting 
A rase of brightly blooming woodland flowers* 

Then thanks, fair one, for these that meet my 
Ttsion, 
As now my chamber-room my eyes roam o*ef :— 
May brighter ones be thine in realms elysian. 
Where flowers that bloom shall wither never- 
Biore. 



from the ^Boston Transerip'L 
liaiiasenieiit of Boyi. 

How greatly do parents and preceptors 6rr 
in mistaking for mischief, or wanton idleness, 
all tho little manoeuYres of young persons, 
which are frequently practical inquiries to 
conform or refUte doubts passing in their 
minds t When the aunt of James Watt re- 
proved the boy for his idleness, and desired 
him to take a book, or employ himself to some 
purpose usefully, and not be taking off the lid 
of the kettle, and putting it on again, and hold- 
ing now a cup and now a silver spoon over the 
steam, how little was she aware that he was 
investigating a problem which was to lead to 
the greatest of human inventionft^ 

It has been said that we are indebted for the 
important invention in the steam engine, 
termed hand'year, by which its valves or cocks 
are worked by the machine itself, to an idle 
boy of the name of Humphrey Potter, who, 
being employed to stop and open a valve, saw 
that he could save himself the trouble of at- 
tending and watching it, by fixing a plug upon 
a part of the machine which came to the place 
at the proper times, in consequence of the 
general movement. If this anecdote be true, 
what does it prove ? That Humphrey Potter 
might be very idle^ but that he was, at the 
same time, very inyeniaus. It was a contriv- 
ance, not the result of mere accident, but of 
some observation and suocessftU experiment. 

The fkther of £U Whitney, on his return 
from a journey which had necessarily com- 
pelled him to absent himself from home for 
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several days, inquired, as was his usual cus- 
tom, into the occupStions of his sons during 
his absence. He received a good account of 
all of them except Eli, who, the housekeeper 
reluctantly confessed, had been engaged in 
making a fiddle. '* Alas ! " says the fkther, 
with a sigh and ominous shake of the head, 
•* 1 fear that Eli will have some day to take Mb 
portion out in fiddles." To have anything to 
do about a fiddle, betokened, the father 
thought, a tendency to engage in mere trifles. 
How little aware was the father that this sim- 
ple occupation, far from being a mere fiddle- 
fkddle, was the dawning forth of an inventive 
genius to be ranked among the most effective 
and useful in respect to arts and manufactures. 

It is related of Chantry, the celebrated 
sculptor, that, when a boy, he was observed, 
by a gentleman at Sheffield, very attentively 
engaged in cutting a stick with a penknife. He 
asked the lad what he was doing, and with 
great simplicity but courtesy he replied, *• I 
am cutting old Fox's head." (Fox was the 
schoolmaster of the village.) On this the gen- 
tleman asked to see what he had done, and 
pronounced the likeness excellent, presenting 
the youth with a sixpence. How many would 
have at once characterized the occupation of 
the boy as a mischievous or idle one ; losing 
sight, for the time, of that lesson which every 
parent should know how to put into use, 
•< Never despise small beginnings." 

Of Edward Malbone, the painter, it is said, 
the " intervals of his school-hours were filled 
by indefatigable industry in making experi- 
ments, and endeavoring to make discoveries." 
One of his greatest delights was found in 
htounnff bubbles, for the pleasure of admiring 
the fine colors they displayed. Thus it ap- 
pears that even the soap-bubble amusement, 
idle as some think it to be, may have not a 
little to do towards leading the young artistic 
mind to discriminate nicely between delicate 
shades of color. 

The first panels on which William Etty, an 
English painter, drew, were the boards of his 
father's thop floor; and his first crayon a fiir- 
thing's worth of tphite chalk — a substance con- 
sidered now-a-days almost invariably ominous 
of mischief-doing in the hands of a boy, espe- 
cially on the opening day of the month of April. 
Now what does the mother of « little WilUe " 



do, on discovering the nicely swept floor dU' 
figured with chalk Hues? Of course she 
scolds, and calls him a mischievous little 
fellow ? No, this is not the course the sensi- 
ble mother pursues. In an autobiographical 
letter addressed to a relative, Etty, speaking 
of this circumstance in his youthful life* says» 
" My pleasure amounted to ecstacy, when my 
mother promised me next morning, if I were 
a good boy, I should use some colors mixed 
with gum- water. I was so pleased I could 
scarcely sleep." 

The family tradition says of Edward Bird, 
that he would, at three or four yean of age, 
stand on a stool, chalk outlines on the furni- 
ture, and say, with childish glee, « Well done, 
little Neddy Bird." Even at the dawn he 
would be up to draw figures upon the walls, 
which he called French and English soldiers. 
No doubt the question often engaged the at- 
tention of the parents, as to how little Neddy 
should be broken of the habit of sketching so 
much on almost everything about the houae. 
The father finding, however, that his love of 
drawing and sketching was incurable, at length 
wUely ceased to counteract his artistic tenden- 
cy, and, beginning to grow anxious to turn it 
to some account, finally apprenticed him to a 
maker of tea-trays, from whose emfdoy, as 
every one knows, he advanced into the ranks 
of acknowledged genius. J 

When young West first began to display I 
skill in drawing, and learned from the roaming j 
Indians the method of preparing colors, he was 
at a loss to conceive how to lay these colors 
skillfolly on. A neighbor informed him that 
this was done with brushes formed of camel's 
hair ; there were no camels in America, and 
he had recourse to the cat, from whose back 
and tail he supplied his wants. The cat was 
a fikvorite, and the altered condition of her frir 
was imputed to disease, till the boy's confes- 
sion explained the cause, much to the amuse- 
ment of his father, who rebuked him, not 
rashly, but as becometh a wUe parent, more in I 
affection than in anger. To rebuke such an I 
act wisely, required on the part of the parent I 
fi discrimination sufficiently dear to discern 
that tnisehie/'doing had nothing to do in the 
affair. It was t>f no small importance that the 
correction employed should be adapted to the 
circumstances of the case. So also the mother 
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of West, when she was sent to seek her son 
by the anxious* inquiries of the schoobnaster 
in regard to his absence for several days from 
school, did not, on finding him with his box 
and paints laboring secretly in the garret, vent 
forth hear anger in a passionate way, as though 
the cbUd were engaged in a "more foolish 
^ece of business." 

Thus we see the necessity of great discrimi- 
2iation on the part of the parent in'the cor- 
rection of a child. Children do not always 
necessarily engage in doing things in a sort of 
perfunctory manner, merely performing them 
Ibr the sole purpose of getting through, care- 
lesa whether they are done well or not. 
Children need not always necessarily act out 
their manoeuyres in a roguish manner, merely 
buaying their brain for the purpose of work- 
ing out some means to practice a trick. Chalk 
does not appear to be used inyariably for such 
purposes as raising laughter and performing 
mischievous acts. Even at the sight of char- 
coal, so difficult to tolerate, it is not allowable 
for the parent to disuse discretion, though 
inischievottsncss may seem to make use of this 
exceedingly smutty substance as one peculiarly 
suited to answer its purposes. It is said that 
our popley, at some seven or eight years old, 
on being observed to absent himself from the 
fiuDBily for several hours at a time, was at 
length (raced to a lonely room, on whose bare 
walls he had drawn in charcoal a group of 
martial figures engaged in some nameless ad- 
venture. The artistic tendency in such a case, 
needs a treatment &r different from that which 
would attribute it to a love of mere sportive 
trick-practising. The manoeuvres of a boy 
should be thoroughly studied as to their real 
nature before recourse is had to rod correction. 
Rashness on the part of the parent or teacher 
is never excusable. It should be remembered 
that in the plays and pursuits of the boy the 
future man is sometimes seen, and therefore it 
becomes of no little importance to know how 
the amusements and games of children may 
be improved for directing their inclinations to 
employments in which they may ha:ealter 
ezeeL 



CAKI.VX.B says~«' Biake yourself an honest 
man, and then you may be sure that there is 
one rascal less in the world." 



Bemarks on Beading. 

T11B8B remarks form the preface to a series of memo- 
randa begun by Gibbon, in 1761, under the title of Ab- 

STBACT OP MY BEADINGS. 

** Reading is to the mind," said the Buke 
of Vivonne to Louis XIV., •• what your par- 
tridges are to my chops." It is, in fact, the 
nourishment of the mind ; for by reading we 
know our Creator, his works, ourselves chiefly, 
and our fellow creatures. But this nourishment 
is easily converted into poison. Salmasius had 
read as much as Grotius, perhaps more ; but 
their different modes of reading made the one 
an enlightened philosopher, and the other, to 
speak plainly, a pedant, puffed up with a use- 
less erudition. 

Let us read with method, and propose to 
ourselves an end to which aU our studies may 
point. Through neglect of this rule, gross 
ignorance often disgraces great readers ; who, 
by skipping hastily from one subject to anoth- 
er, render themselves incapable of combining 
their ideas. So many detached parcels of 
knowledge cannot form a whole. This incon- 
sistency weakens the energies of the mind, 
creates in it k dislike to application, and even 
robs it of the advantages of natural good 



Yet let us avoid the contrary extreme, and 
respect method, without rendering ourselves 
its slaves. While we propose an end in our 
reading, let not this end be too remot^ and 
when once we have attained it, let our atten- 
tion be directed to a different subject. Incon- 
stancy weakens the understanding; a long 
and exclusive application to a single object 
hardens and contracts it. Our ideas no longer 
change easily into a different channel, and the 
course of reading to which we have too long 
accustomed ourselves is the only one that we 
can pursue with pleasure. 

We ought, besides, to be carefol not to make 
the order of our thoughts subservient to that 
of our subjects ; this would be to sacrifice the 
principal to the accessory. The use of our 
reading is to aid us in thinking. The perusal 
of a pardcular work gives birth, perhaps, to 
ideas unconnected with the subject of which 
it treats. I wish to pursue these ideas ; they 
withdraw me from my proposed plan of read- 
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ixig» and throw me into a new track, and from 
thence, perhaps, into a second and a third. 
At length I begin to perceive whither my re- 
searches tend. Their result, perhaps, may be 
profitable ; it is worth whUe to try ; whereas, 
had I followed the high road, I should not 
have been able, at the end of my long journey, 
to retrace the progress of my thoughts. 

This plan of reading is not applicable to our 
early studies, since the seyerest method is 
scarcely sufficient to make us conceive objects 
altogether new. Neither can it be adopted by 
those who read in order to write, and who 
ought to dwell on their subject till they have 
sounded its depths. These reflections, how- 
ever, I do not absolutely warrant. On the 
supposition that they are just, they may be 
80 perhaps, for myself only. The constitution 
of minds differs like that of bodies ,- the 
same regimen will not suit aU. Each indi- 
vidual otight to study his own. 

To read with attention, exactly to define the 
expressions of our author, never to admit a 
conclusion without comprehending its reason, 
often to pause, reflect, and interrogate our- 
selves, these are so many advices which it is 
easy to give, but difficult to follow. The 
same may be said of that almost evangelical 
maxim of forgetting friends, country, religion, 
of giving merit its due praise, and embracing 
truth wherever it is to be found. 

But what ought we to read ? Each indi- 
vidual must answer this question for himself, 
agreefi^ly to the object of his studies. The 
only general precept that I teould venture to 
pve, is that of Pliny, " to read much rather 
than many things ; '* to make a careful selec- 
tion of the best works, and to render them 
familiar to us by attentive and repeated peru- 
sals. Without expatiating on the authors so 
generally known and approved, I would sim- 
ply observe, that in matters of reasoning, the 
best are those who have augmented the num- 
ber of useful truths ; who have discovered 
truths, of whatever nature they may be ; in 
one word, those bold spirits who, quitting the 
beaten track, prefer being in the wrong alone, 
to being in the right with the multitude. Such 
authors increase the number of our ideas, and 
even their mistakes are useful to their suc- 
cessors. With all the respect due to Mr. 
Locke, I would not, however, neglect the 



works of those academicians who destroy 
errors, without hoping to subsltitute truth in 
th^r stead. In works of fancy, invention 
ought to bear away the palm ; chiefly that in- 
vention which creates a new kind of writing ; 
and next, that which displays the charms of 
novelty in its subject, characters, situation, 
pictures, thoughts, and sentiments. Yet this 
invention will miss its effect, unless it be ac- 
companied with a genius capable of adapting 
itself to every variety of the subject — suc- 
cessively sublime, pathetic, flowery, majestic, 
and playful; and with a judgment which 
admits nothing indecorous, and a style which 
expresses well whatever ought to be said. 
As to compilations which are intended merely 
to treasure up the thoughts of others, I ask 
whether they are written with perspicuity, 
whether superfluities are lopped off, and dis- 
persed observations skilfully collected ; and 
agreeably to my answers to these questions, I 
estimate the merit of such performances. 



For the Schoolmaster. 



" A tentenco is a thought expressed in words." 

QftBBNB'S GRAMMAM. 

" Now, Just to set them a-thiokinf .» 

H. J. GouiJ>. 

In modem schools, there is a tendency to- 
wards learning the words alone and omitting 
to apprehend the ideas taught in the subject 
which is studied. So far does this tendency 
go, that some teachers, provided the lesson be 
committed verbatim, are satisfied with a mere 
repetition of the language of the author. 
Perhaps an occasional test question is pro- 
posed and auBwered in haste; but this, at 
length, becomes, both to teacher and pupil, 
little more than an useless interruption, and 
is at last entirely dropped, when the pupil is 
suffered to rattle on, unmolested, through 
chapter after chapter of literary, scientific or 
mathematical works. By this means, how- 
ever, the book is gone through with in the 
briefest possible time, and the object of this 
class of teachers is gained. 

For the benefit of those who would educate j 
that the pupil may learn, and become wiser 
and more capable, I repeat the old lesson of 
common sense and experience : 

** Go to the fountain head for the pure water.* 
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He who is content to drink from the stream 
of knowledge after it has conrsed along by 
mnddy banks and oyer stagnant fens tiU it 
has become opaque and stagnant itself, may 
be too indolent to seek and drink the pure 
water from the well-spring, but the true 
teacher who has once tasted will nerer be 
satisfied with aught but the clear, fresh 
thought, surrounded but not unpeded in its 
course by the necessary inclosure of language. 
When he has obtained the thought itself, he is 
a poor instructor if he cannot pass it Tigorous 
and sparkHng to the hand of his pupil, and 
he i^ an unfidthful teacher who is so full of 
regard for himself as to leave a student to im- 
bibe the muddy stream of book-learning only, 
without pointing him to the source of thought 
beyond and above it. 

Whoever has learned the long and tedious 
mle for Square Root, and applied it without 
knowing why the complicated processes which 
he follows are prescribed, and is at last taken 
np to the simple algebraic solution, where he 
sees for himself the propriety of the beautiful 
formula, can understand then how the mode 
is proper for the solution. He has found its 
source. 

I, myself, remember how I grasped the 
thought when I arrived at it, that, in Lan- 
guage, the Superior term governs the Inferior. 
I recall, too, the interest which- 1 obtained in 
Geography when I drank in the descriptions 
by actual travellers and observers of the beau- 
tifal country of Mexico, and remember with 
what perseverance I waded through the tedi- 
ous prose Tales of Chaucer, because they were 
written by the author of the most touching 
and beautiful tales ever recorded by an Eng- 
lish poet, and because I thirsted for the water 
from the old weUs, so often drank from ))y 
succeeding poets and writers. 

If the teachers of Rhode Island would take 
their pupOs back of the language of the text- 
book to the idea or thought as it springs from 
the mind of the author, they would be far 
more successfrd in giving them true apprecia- 
tions of fetcts, and right methods of obtaining 
them. The most obvious way to teach scholars 
AoK to learn, is to lead them to cultivate habits 
of obsewration, inquiry and classification, and 
to teach them the best methods of eicpressing 
the ideas which they have gained. Thus they | 



may be led both to obtain and preserve the 
ideas they need to make them useful members 
of the great family of man. 

I conclude with a beautifrd sentence* on a 
kindred topic : 

** The child does not need the old wine bottled 
up and kept in the cellar for many years, but re- 
quires the fresh, ripe grape clusters themselTes, 
hanging from the vines, accompanied with leaves, 
and growing in the healthful, clear, open air/' 

^ John White Oak, S. M. 



*Dr. Sears* Lecture before £. I. Teaclier'a Institute, 
November 10, 1856. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
I Would ITot. 

Br B. W. XATTBSON. 

I WOULD not speak a hasty word 
To those who sometimes err,— 

The gentle tones are heeded most, 
For such oursehea prefer. 

Chide thoughtfully whene'er you see 
A brother in the wrong, — 

The kindly speech, the look benign 
Will set him right ere long. 

I would not look upon the brow 

Of one in adyerse state, 
And coldly turn myself away 

Relentless to his fate. 

Compassionate the suffering, 
Those who are in distress,— 

The humble deed of charity 
Will help their case to bless. 

I would not seek to gain the wealth 

The avaricious clasp. 
To rob the miser of the gold 

His ghostly fingers grasp. 

Look not with envying on those 
Thus grovelling in dust,— 

Far better is the wealth of mind 
Impervious ta rust. 

I would not trifle with the hours 

As fast they glide along. 
And viciously debase the mind 

In doing what is wrong. 

But cheerftdly do righteous deeds— 

Since lives we have but one- 
Then may we rest in consciousness 
Of worthy labor done. 
Coventry, Jufy, 1857. 
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The Bulna of BabeL 

The Journal de Conataniinople publishes a 
letter relative to the archslogical discoveries 
made in Western Asia, by M. Place, French 
Consul at Mosul, The passages which refer 
to the ruins of the Tower of Babel are inter- 
esting. These ruins are still most imposing 
and can be discovered at a distance of twenty 
leagues. Six of the eight stories of the tower 
have crumbled away. Its base forms a square 
of one-hundred and ninety-four metre»» The 
bricks of which it is formed are of the purest 
clay, and almost white. Before being baked, 
they were covered with inscriptions, written 
in a clear and regular hand. Some persons, 
in modem days, have inquired where aU the 
bitumen came from which was employed in 
the construction of the tower, as recorded in 
the eleventh chapter of Genesis. It happens 
that a stream of bitumen still exists in the 
neighborhood of the tower, and flows in such 
abimdance as at times to form a bona fide 
river. The inhabitants then set fire to it, and 
calmly wait until the flames die away from 
want of fuel. Several interesting photographic 
views have been taken, by M. Place, of the 
ruins, as well as of various parts of Ninevah. 
Among these ruins he discovered a quantity^ 
of small jewels, engraved stones, and a pro- 
fusion of coins. Some of the engraved stones 
are remarkable ; one is of a cylindrical shape, 
and pierced in the direction of its axis, in 
order to be suspended round the neck, if ne- 
cesssary. On this piece of transparent quartz 
the sculptor has engraved a figure, with fine 
curling hair, dressed in a long, narrow tunic, 
bordered with fringe. It is upright, and ex- 
tends one hand towards an altar. Amongst 
other discoveries are inscriptions on bands of 
gold, silver, and copper, and a species of un- 
known substance similar to ivory. 



Common Errom in Pronunoiation. 

ExTRAOBDiNABY is usually given in six syl- 
lables, instead of five, as it should be — extra- 
ordinary — while it should be pronounced as 
if spelled extrordinary. 

Daguer-re-otype is made to have one sylla- 
ble too many. Leave out the second e. The 



word is derived from Daguerre, the name of 
the inventor, (pronounced Dahgair.) To this 
add the termination -otype, and you have the 
true pronunciation — Bah-ger-o-type. 

Sacrifice is sacrificed, murdered, about as 
often as any word. It is sounded every way 
but the right way. Sa-ori-fise and aa-cri-fis 
(long a and sharp a,) or sae-ri-fise (with ahazp 
s and the last i either long or short.) Let 
both the noun and the verb be only as if writ- 
ten sak-ri-fize (the latter i long,) and oiu ears 
will bless you. 

Envelope is often accented — (How did you 
pronounce that word? Let the sylla1de.eett< 
have the ictus— ac^s^nfed, not accented) — on 
the first syllable. This is half French. EiOier 
make it all French, and say ang-vel-ope, ae- 
oeftring the syllable ope, or say enotffop. 

Harass and matrass — the first more fre- 
quently—are wrongly accented on the ulti- 
mate. Say Aarass, harassing, matrass, for 
people mean this when they say matra««. A 
nuUroi is a chemical vessel, and this they do 
not mean. 

Fortnight is vulgarly pronounced as if writ- 
ten fortnt^ (with obscure 1.) Let the word 
night be distinctly heard, as in midnight. 
We do not ^^ish to forget that it means four- 
teen nights, as se'night (for a week) is seVen 
nights. 

Inexorable is aceonted frequently on the 
third syllable, or, instead of the second. 
These two heroic lines from Dryden and 
Thompson shall settle it : 

And age, and death's inexorable doom. 
To Tirtne stUl iaexoraUy firm. 

Nothing is generally pronounced so that 
the first syllable would rhyme with moth. 
Let it be as if written nuthing. Let none 
rhyme with fun, one, instead of stone, cone. 

Oasis is almost never accented rightly, on 
the first syllable. It should be oasis, rather 
than oasis. 

Slight errors of this sort detract frtim our 
opinion of the accuracy and finish of the 
scholarship of him who is guilty of such 
UttU blunders. It brings no credit to any 
man to pronounce or speU correctly, but it is 
very discreditable to fail in such simple things. 



Vain glory blossoms but never buds. 
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From the Boston JoumaL 
Funeral of a PistinffuiBliod Teacher. 

TiTBSDAT (June 30th,) was a sad day in 
Bssez South. While the citizens of- Salem 
were carrying their beloyed Phillips to the 
graye, in the adjoining Tillage of Danyers 
a iiineral procession hardly less numerous, 
passed to the quiet and retired family cem- 
etery, with the mortal remains of Samuel 
Warren King, the late helovcd Principal of 
the Fourth Ward Grammar School in Lynn. 
The serrioes were held in the church of Rev. 
Mr. Murray. A special train conyeyed the 
scholars of his school to South Danyers, who, 
with hundreds of the i>eople of Lynn, nearly 
fQled the body of the church. As the coffin 
was brought up the aisle and placed in front 
of the altar, and the HEimily of the deceased 
came into the church, the solemn tones of the 
organ seemed in accordance with the feelings 
of the assembly. The peculiarly afflicting 
circumstances of his death gaye extraordinary 
character to the ceremonies. The grief of 
kindred was hardly more poignant than the 
grief of those who mourned for the faithful 
teacher and the pure and upright man. 

Appropriate selections from Scripture were 
read by Bey. Mr. Sewall, of Lynn, and some 
introductory remarks were made by Rev. Dr. 
Cook. Bev. Mr. Brooks, of Lynn, then ad- 
dressed the assembly in a manner singularly 
beautiful and appropriate. He spoke the 
fitting word of consolation to the bereaved 
kindred from the fullness of a sympathising 
heart, and the sentiments of his touching 
address to the scholars of the school, over 
which for eleven years Mr. King had presided, 
wiU not soon be obliterated from their young 
hearts. He spoke as one of the many friends 
Mr. King had made la the dty of Lynn, where 
he deserved the generous support and sym- 
pathy of all who prize fsithAilness and virtue. 
His allusions to the many virtues of the de- 
ceased, his severe trials and the sufferings of 
mind and body which preceded his untimely 
end, were appropriately and delicately made, 
snd fSew were the dry eyes in the vast assem- 
bly. The services were closed by a fervent 
prayer from the pastor of the church. 

The long prooession was then formed, and 
proceeded to the plaee of buriaL Each scholar, 



as the prooession passed the tomb, laid upon 
the coffin a bunch of flowers, and thus it was 
covered by these floral tokens of love and 
affection. It was one of those scenes we 
sometimes meet in life, where the beautiful 
and the sad are strangely mingled. Those 
flowere will perish like the mortal form of 
him now gone before, but the pure feelings 
which actuated the offering and prompted all 
those demonstrations of respect and love, will 
live on in all their beauty and sweetness, and 
will survive all earthly change. 

Samuel W. King was a sacrifice to duty. 
Life was indeed to him, in some rrspects, a 
bitter pilgrimage; but may we not believe 
that, « accepted of God," he is an angel now. 



LoNOEViTT nr Intbllbctual Punsuirs. — 
In all ages of the world, philosophers, divines, . 
naturalists, statesmen, and other men whose 
studies and avocations were especially calcula- 
ted to develop and maintain the supremacy of. 
the moral and intellectual powers, have been . 
proverbially long-lived. In this connection 
we may name among the ancients. Homer, 
Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Plutarch, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Thales, Cameades, Sophocles,. 
Zeno, Galen, Democritus ; and among the 
modems, Locke, Newton, Galileo, Boyle, 
Leibnitz, Buffon, Gibers, Blumenbach, Hahne- • 
mann, Swedenborg, Sir Edward Coke, and 
Fontenelle. All of the persons thus named . 
were distinguished by active and laborious 
habits, and some of them were intense if not 
intemperate workers. The experience of a 
host of men renowned for great attainments 
in morals, theology, and various departments 
of science, proves that an immense amount of 
mental labor can be accomplished by an indi- 
vidual of good natural capacity, when the 
propensities are harmoniously balanced, and 
an e\'en, cheerful, hopefol spirit, constantly 
cherished and maintained. — EngJUh Writer, 



LoNozviTT or Studjsntb. — It is a popular 
error to suppose that scholars and literary 
men are shorter lived than other men. But 
the fact is, « on the contrary, quite the re- 
verse." Consider for a moment that the ela$9j . 
compared with what are called the *' profes- 
sions/' is a small one, and compared with the . 
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**taid»^* is very small indeed; and then 
maik the result. Hardly an eminent author 
of modem times but affords an example of 
longevity* Byron and Keats, it is true, died 
jfOOng— 4he latter by consumption, the former 
by ixregularities that would hare killed any- 
body. But Wordsworth, Southey, Tom Moore 
and James Montgomery, Uyed to an advanced 
•1(6. Sogers, at his decease, was above ninety, 
•ad De Quincy, Walter Savage Landor and 
Humboldt, are still alive and at work, at past 
thxeesoore and ten. Our own country fur« 
niahes similar examples in Benton, SiUiman, 
Irving, Halleck and Pierpont— all old men, 
but sdll strong in health and mental vigor. 
The truth is, men oftener rust out than wear 
out; and there is no doubt that habitual 
mental employment tends to keep the body 
young, both in fact and in appearance. Stu- 
dents rarely suffer from study, but in common 
with the rest of mankind, are not proof 
agatnst physical laziness or physical excess. — 
Baton Po9t. 



Philadelpliia ffish BohooL 

^ A wuTtE upon the MlranUgres potiMted by Phila- 
dslliliift, M78 of the Hifh School : 

Thbt desire that their bright-eyed sons 
•hotild. b^ educated in a noble institutioi^ like 
•Aflie Cekitral High School," where pure ven- 
tilatiiOn and cheerfulness are considered of as 
much inqMTtance as mathematics or Greek 
and Latin ; v^here the placid brow and win- 
niiig Bxnile of the principal ire more potent 
liuxiliazi^ than ferules or frowns. Give me 
the teacher on whose desk blooms the boquet, 
culled by a loving pupil's fingers ; whose eye, 
magnetic with kindness ; whose voice, electric 
with lore for his calling, wakes up into un- 
tiling action all that is best and noblest in the 
sympathetic, fresh young hearts before him* 
A human teacher, who recognises in every 
boy before him — ^be he poorly or richly dad 
—be he glorious in fiice or form as a young 
Apollo, or cramped and dwarfed into un- 
ihapdiness in the narrow cradle of poverty — 
aa immortal soul clamorous with its craving 
ueedsy seeking the Ught, throwing out its 
luxuriant tendrils for something strong and 
kindly to ding to, longing for the upper air 
of expansion and strength* God bless the 



human teacher who recognizes and euU as if 
he recognized this. Heaven multiply such 
schools as « the Philadelphia High School,'* 
with its efficient principal, its able professors 
and teachers, and its graduates, who number 
by scores the noble and honored of the land 
and the sea. 



WoXA2r'» PotirBB.— Lamartine, the gifted 
poet-statesman of France, pays a sttblime tri- 
bute to Womati's power, when he says: 
•* Woman with weaker passions than man is 
superior to man by the souL The Gauls 
attributed to her an additional setise. They 
were right. Nature lias given woman two 
painftil but heavenly gifts which distinguish 
them above human nattire; compassion and 
enthusiasm. By compassion they devote 
themselves ; by enthusiasm they exalt them-* 
selves. What more does heroism require? 
They have more imagination than man. £n- 
thusi^m springs from the imagination, and 
self sacrifice from the heart. Women are, 
therefore, more naturally heroic than men. 
All nations have in their annals some of these 
miracles of patriotism of which woman is the 
instrument in the hand of God. When all is 
desperate in a national cause, we need not yet 
despair while there remains a spark of resLst" 
anoe in a woman's heart/* 



EzcBSSiVB Mbktal Exbbtion. — ^A writer in 
Fra9er'a Magazine^ in an artide on the mutual 
relations of the physical organization and the 
mental faculties, illustrates the evils of exces« 
sive mental exertion by this affecting little 
anecdote of Sir Walter Scott : 

<* One day, when he was exerting himself 
beyond his powers. Sir Walter said to Captain 
Basil Hall — who also suffered and died from 
disease in the brain — < How diany hour» can 
you work \ ' * Six,'- said the Captain. • But 
can't you put on the spurs ? ' * If I do, the 
horse won't go.' * So much the better for 
you,' said Scott, with a sigh ; < when I put 
on spurs, the horse wt'tf go well enough, but 
it is killing the horse.' " 



EVBBT heart has a secret drawer, the spring 
of which is only know to the author. 
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It Mi«lit Havo Been. 

It is one of the most vicious practices of 
the American people to set forth in life with 
hopes and anticipations far beyond anything 
that sound reason or an ordinary degree of 
self-knowledge can justify. Eyery child is 
taught to believe that he can make himself a 
Washington, a Hamilton or a Franklin— for, 
like himself, these were all once poor boys — 
and consequently he builds castles in the air 
at an early period, that, when they yanish, 
leave the ashes of the &bric to blight and dis- 
courage sensible and healthy effort. This 
kiifd of stimulus to youthful exertion is not 
only powerless for good, but it is powerful for 
evil. It does not produce effort in the young. 
No boy will study his lesson better for being 
told that, if he will be diligent like Ben 
Franklin, he, too, may be a Franklin. A child 
studies from different motives from this ; it is 
the love of knowledge which prompts his 
Toluntary efforts, and not some vision of fu- 
ture greatness. He sees that, if he gets his 
lesson well, he has an advantage and a power 
over his more dilatory companions, and the 
knowledge acquired carries with it a satisfac- 
tion to his restless mind. 

But the story of the poor boy, who after- 
wards became President, though it has made 
thousands believe they would all be Presidents, 
never made him a student. It has doubtless 
Oiused many to dream over visions of great- 
ness and glory, and it has caused them to feel 
how long and how hard the road is over which 
they must travel to reach the eminence to 
which they have been taught to aspire. They 
see not the advantage of to-day's study, for it 
is so little it will not make them great ; and 
they are not taught to realize the pleasures 
and immediate advantages resulting from the 
acquisition of knowledge. They accordingly 
get restless under such vicious instrudions, 
and dream life's early years away. 

Then comes maturer Ufe. When they enter 
on the great stage of action, they find that, 
mstead of having disciplined their minds to 
stand the contest in « the battles of life," they 
have been wasting away their best years under 
the delusipn that there was a glorious and a 
bright future before them, and that they had 
only tp step forth into the busy world to take 
19 



a front rank, that should make them the heroes 
of their own age and the admired of posterity. 

But they soon learn their mistake. In a 
few years they find that the air cashes were 
but unsubstantial visions, and the bitterness 
of disappointment corrodes the feelings and 
hearts of those who have been thus beguiled, 
and the sweet innocence and amiability of the 
child ripens into the sharp asperity and selfish- 
ness of the man. How many of us think 
over the fortune that « might have been" 
ours ! How often, as we look back on our 
earliest years, and think upon the opportuni- 
ties unimproved, the hours wasted in dayt- 
dreams that should have been given to study, 
do we reflect that they are all lost — ^irretrieva- 
bly lost — and that, had we done differently, 
or had chance turned oiur steps another way, 
we might have been fax better and happier 
beings ! Ah, yes, we « might have been." 

Go back with me to the time when you 
went to school^to the time when you trundled 
the hoop in the intermissions, and neglected 
your lessons in the school hours. Your teach- 
er, like mine, told you the story of Washing- 
ton and Franklin, while the advantages of 
getting each lesson were not appreciated* 
The stimulus of rivalry was employed, but 
not the stimulus of a positive advantage. It 
was made great merit to excel another, and 
that, with visions of future eminence, was the 
motive to application. And now, when we 
take a retrospective view of the past, we see 
that pur talentSf such ^s they were, were mis- 
directed, and thml^pd we, instead of indulging 
in unreal visions, carefully improyed each 
hour and e^ch day, not only for the pleasure 
such industry afiprded us, but because it waa 
our duty, we had been far lyiser fuid happier 
than we are. 

B'Alambert iras once waited upon by i^ 
young man, who had wrought out a most 
difficult mathematical problem. Its solution 
entitled him to a seat in the French Academy. 
In the enthusiasm of success, he said, that for 
that object he had worked out the problem. 
To which the philosppher replied, that if he 
had no higher motive than that, he was not 
worthy of such a mark of distinction. 

If men seek knowledge only from the hope 
of future advantage, or from the spirit of 
rivalry, then when the motive is gone, the 
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effort will be relinquislied ; and though, by 
^8 practice, they may become sharp, and 
9hrewd men of the world, yet they are made 
^y it unamiable and selfish. They seek know- 
^dge for gain, and to surpass others; and 
thus etil passions of the heart, cupidity and 
envy, are in early youth stimulated into ac* 
tiyity. The result of this system of education 
is a race of men, quick, shrewd and seliish, 
perpetually trying tp outmanceuTre each other. 

Men are not virtuous because virtue is prof- 
itable, nor ate they honest because honesty is 
the best policy. Neither are men religious 
from the hope of heaven or fear of hell. K 
from such motives they appear so, there is no 
vitality in the religion they profess, but it is 
simply a cloak, worn for its worldly advan- 
tage, and its possessor is no better tha|i other 
men. 

"If ye love thein which love you, what 
thanks have ye ? " •« Love ye your enemies." 

The vilest wretch on earth wiU do a good 
deed for a reward, but the good man will do 
it regardless of selfish considerations. To him 
the act is its own reward. 

It is to the fkct that people are ed^icated 
under such a fiilse system, that we must as- 
cribe theviagnificent promise of so many, who 
e|id by a magnificent failure. They set out 
with the belief that they will be. vefy great 
men. In fact» we have none who succeed 
according to their early anticipations. All 
come short to a greater or less extent. 

The successflil man, either in business, 
politics or literature, is not tftntent. He feels 
at last that he has been chasing shadows, and 
that there is something beyond that he must 
attain, or else go unsatisfied to the grave. He 
who approaches nearest contentment, is the 
man whose highest aspirations are to surround 
^iimself with domestic comforts, and there, 
encircled by a wife and children whom he 
loves, to live for them, and through them 
enjoy the happiness which is not elsewhere to 
be found' 

For myself, I have neither wife nor children 
to provide for, and if I read my stars aright, 
I never shall have. And yet have I seen and 
do I fully realize, that the highest and most 
unalloyed pleasure vouchsafed to man is of a 
domestic niature. I care not how entire may 
be a man*8 success in the mart, the forum or 



the camp, he is never satisfied to repose on 
his laurels, won either in politics, business or 
war; he always looks for something more 
than he has yet attained. After Daniel Web- 
ster had made his famous 7th of March speech, 
he was lauded to the skies by many who had 
followed him through life with a bitter and 
vindictive hate. They had maligned him when, 
with the inspiration of genius and the con- 
sciousness of right, he had launched fbrth his 
thundering philipics against wrong and the 
wrong-doers. And now they had come rou^d 
to praise him, and it would soem he could rest 
content from his labors. But it was not so: 
for a disappointed, wearied and heart-sick 
old man, he retires to his home at Marshfield 
to die. 

*<The applause of wondering thousands" 
had brought to his mind no peace, nor haa 
the assurance of posthumous fame. Weary 
and worn, he retired to his quiet home, and 
there, surrounded by fHends whom he loved, 
and who, as he felt and knew, loved him, he 
laid himself down and died. The field of 
politics he left, wearied and wan ; and we may 
imagine, as he turned from gasing for the last 
time on Bunker Hill Monument, and for the 
last time took his ivay from his beloved and 
adoring Boston, he exclaimed in the words of 
Tennyson's Marianne — ' 

" 1 am mveftiy, mweaay ; 

I woald that I were dead.*! 

In reading the biographies of men of emi- 
nence, we find that nearly all of them, when 
wearied with the chase after the bubble — 
Reputation — and having foimd out the empti- 
ness of everything else, turn at last to the 
domestic hearthstone. 

Napoleon acknowledged, in his late^ years, 
that his highest happiness had been of a do- 
mestic character. In fact, go where yqu i^ill, 
and you wiU find that a bed of glory is a bed 
of thorns, and that the bed of roses is only 
within one's own comfortable and quiet home, 
from which ambitious cares and aspiratioi^ 
are shut out. 

It has probably been the lot of most of us, 
at some time or other, to have known more or 
less people of distinction. But I question if 
imy of us ever found one who died satisfied 
with himself or with the world. And the 
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higher the eminence attained, the greater the 
disappointment ha« been. 

The young man at first desires to be-^per* 
haps a member of the lower branch of a State 
Legislature. If he fiul then, the disappoint- 
ment will be slight ; but if he succeed, he will 
next aspire to a higher position, and he will 
go on looking for something higher than he 
has yet attained; but when at last ha ialls, 
the disappointment and chagrin wiU be pro- 
portioned to his former eminence and success. 
The higher the position, the .greater the fall. 
'Tis the price of £une. Nature has fixed it as 
a law, and i% is not In the power of man to 
change it. 



Fran the Mabote (BUm.) AdTertiter. 
Improvement of the Mind. 

Axoira the many subjects within the limits 
of every person's consideration, there is no 
one that is of so much importance as the im- 
provement of the mind, to every individual, 
especially the young men in the middle of the 
ninteenth century, in whose hands t^e destiny 
of this country is soon to rest. The affairs of 
this government, the wft)le doings in the vast 
emporium of this progressive and enterprising 
land, is soon to be entrusted in the hands of 
the rising generation. What an important 
trust? what a responsibility is about to fall 
upon those that are now in budding youth, 
unconscious of their approaching responsibili- 
ties that the future has in store for them i who 
are now in the nursery, indulging in the first 
rudiments of learning, led on from step to step 
by the counsels of their benefactors, forming 
the character for weal or woe, as they emerge 
into futurity, for a life of perpetual usefulness, 
or misery and degradatioUf 

But the fruits of early training cannot be 
fully realized until the key of time effects an 
entrance into their capacious storehouse,'*'- 
Time akme will tell the Talue of a weU-dJa* 
ciplined mind. 

We learn from the pages of antiquity, from 
the teachings of the present and the prospects 
q£ the future, that-the wel&re and prosperity 
of every oountry depends upon t^ xntelligen<» 
snd ability of the people ; just so high the 
standard of civilizatibil'alltt^ teaming; just so 



high and no higher will be ^e type of e^^- 
prisc and progress. 

We see at a glance that education is of vital 
importance, and the &cilities afforded for the 
improvement of the mind are great indeed, 
and axe accessible to all. No one ean offer a 
reasonable excuae if ignoranoe and superstition 
is his destiny, when there are so many m«ana 
devised for education. 

Every young man, whm launching out into 
the arena of life^ having this purpose in view, 
that he will be somebody, that h^ will acquire 
a liberal amount of education, wiU enrich his 
milid with useful knowledge, is quite sure to 
effect his object ; and the result will not only 
be accomplishing the object of his own ex«> 
istenoe, but be of great service to his country, 
at the same time securiog the blessings of 
happiness, and throwing within the reach of 
all around him, to an eminent degree, the 
same desir^ blessing. 

In studying the constitution of man, we see 
that he is endowAd with an intellect, which 
was primarily intended for cultivation, to 
refine and elevate the whole of htpnanity, to 
expand and develop the mind; ^d he who 
does not use means to accomplish this im- 
portant end, is perpetrating n deed debasing 
upon himself atid his race ; violating the laws 
of his J)eing without a reasonable lause. 

The importance of improving the mind is 
sanctioned by the living oraclea of the world, 
and is indeed paramount in its tendency. 
There is no reaaonable being that can deny 
thus assertion. It it a universal ft^i that 
education is what makes the man ; it brings 
the trua dignity of his being into requisitiDn. 
But it is a lamentable fhct to pee how few 
there are apparently consoioua of this fact. 
Cast the eye where we wiU, U reels upoi 
many that can be reckoned only aa drones in 
the hive of existence, live and paea away Uke 
a shadow without a subatanoe, making no 
impression whatever upon the worlds leaving 
it as they found it, no better or worse. 

It is passing strange t^ «ee the oounthwi 
numbers that live without ti peirpose, without 
half a dozen thoughts isi iMt lives, mere 
slaves to perverted paesd>nii, drudges and 
nothing more, without a^iriim^to higher ends. 

If a person wishes to be a mmn, that is, 
somebody, he hitk got aonething to do : he ia 
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obliged to labor and toil early and late, and 
sacrifice much self-denial, or he will nerer 
accomplish his object ; but if he does this, the 
xesult will be life, health and happiness to 
himself, an ornament to society and a blessing 
to the world. A man clothed in the robes of 
knowledge and wisdom is indeed a beautiful 
tight to behold. This can be said of only a 
few, though the blessing is within the reach 
of eyery one. A well-disciplined mind is a 
rare thing. Wheneyer this priceless jewel is 
found, it is an ornament to society, making it 
as it should be ; it is an orb in the constella- 
tion of man's genius that shines with a lustre, 
bright and unclouded as the noon-day sun, 
and neyer wiU grow dim with age. 



One Beoret of a Happy Idfe. 

We were in company the other day with a 
gentleman, apparently fifty or sixty years of 
age, who used in substance the following 
language: 

•' Were I to liye my life oyer again, I should 
make it a point to do* a kindness to a fellow- 
being wheneye^ I had the opportunity. I re- 
gret yeify much that my habit has been so 
difiierent, and that I haye induced feelings so 
unlike those which would lead to such a 
course of life. 

«It has been too much my way to let 
others take care of themselyes while I took 
care of myself. If some little t^pspass was 
committed on my rights, or if I suffered some 
slight incohyenience from the thoughtlessness 
or selfishness of others, I was greatly annoyed, 
and sometimes used harsh, reproachful lan- 
guage towards the offender. 

'< I am now satisfied that my own happiness 
was greatly impaiired by this course, and that 
my conduct and example contributed to the 
irritation and unhappiness of others. 

•< It was but the other day," continued the 
gentleman, *'that I wHs passing along the 
street, and a coachman' was atttaiptiiig to 
draw a light carriage into a coach hotLse. He 
tried once or twice without success, and just 
as I came up, the carriage occupied the whole 
of the sidewalk, and preyented my passing. 
The fellow looked as though it ought^ot to 
be exactly so, and there was something like a 
feint apology in his smile. It was on my 



tongue to say, ' In with your carriage, man ! 
and not let it stand here blocking up the 
passage.' But a better influence preyailed; 
I went to the rear of the carriage and said, 
* Now try again, my good fellow ! ' while 
with the end of my umbrella I gaye a little 
push, and in the carriage went, and out came 
the pleasant ' Thank ye, sir ; much obliged.' 
I would not haye taken a twenty-dollar bank 
note for the streak of sunshine that this oni 
little act of kindness threw oyer the rest 
my walk, to say nothing of the lighting up 
the coachman's countenance. 

« And when I look back upon my intercouidk* 
with my fellow men all the way along, I ckaa. 
confidentiy say that I neyer did a kindnesc to 
any human being without being happier for it. 
So that if I were goyemed by mere selfish 
motives, and wanted to Hye the happiest life 
I could, I would just simply obey the Bible 
precept, to do good unto all men as I had 
opportunity." 

All this was said with an air of sinoerity 
and deep conyiction, which we cannot gsve to 
our report of it. And does the experience of 
the younfest of our readers confirm or con- 
tradict the statement^ Is there a boy oir girl 
among all of them who can say, " 1 did a kind 
act once to my brother or sister or playmate, 
and was afterwards sorry for it. I should 
haye been happier if it had been an unkind 
one }** It is yery likely that a kind aet has 
been iU requited, perhaps misconstrued ; but 
if it was performed with proper feelings, it is 
as certain to produce happiness as sunshine 
is to produce warmth. 

We counsel our young friends then to seize 
eyery opportunity of contributing to the good 
of others. Sometimes a smile will do it 
Oftener a kind word, a look of sympathy, or 
an acknowledgment of obligation. Sometimes 
a little help to a buJrdened shoulder or a heayy 
wheel wiU be in place. Sometimes a word or 
two of good counsel, tf seasonable and gentle 
admonition, and at others a suggestion of 
advantage to be gained and a litUe interest to 
sectlre it, wfll- be received with lasting grati- 
tude. And thus etery instance of kindness 
done, whether acknowledged or not, opens up 
a littie well spring of happiness in the doer's 
own breast, the flow of which may be made 
permanent by habit. 
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For the Schoolmaater. 
The MqhkB of Old. 

XJuDEB the cold gray stone, 

In many an ancient cloister, 
lies a grim old monk alone, 
Like a pearl within an oyster. 
His bones hare rotted long. 
But his daily matin song 
Still wails along the cxumbling walls, 
And lingers in the massive halls, 
And still its pater noater calls 
\ The shivering piers among. 

i There hnng the clanging bell 

In the tower the Bsformen blasted; 
And this is his little cell 
Where he wrote and prayed and fasted. 
The hand that held the pen 
Stiff many a year has been. 
The weary fingers and aching head, 
The tongue which so many prayers has said, 
Lie stark and cold in the narrow bed, 
Never to work again. 

Safe, on the dusty shelves, 

Lie the yellow and musty pages. 
Which the good old monks themselves 
Have written and stored for ages. 
All glossed and gilded o'er. 
Those books of ancient lore 
Iiook out grim from their dusty boards : 
But the learned man with care records 
The stories which, in those valued hoards, 
Were written so long before. 

And thus, though the noble men 

In their gowns and shrouds are sleeping, 
Their cherished old works have been 
In a safe and jealous keeping. 

Though crossed and chaliccd gold 
And apostlf s of wealth untoM 
Have taken wings and flown away, 
The ancient manuscripts still, to-day. 
From their faded pages and bindings gpray, 
Their sUent debt of homage pay 

To honor the Monks of Old. 

J. w. o. 



NATT7&B aud Art. — ^TTpon ezahuning the 
edge of » Tery keen rakor with a- microscope, 
it wiK appear as broad as the back of a thick 
knife, rough, imeyen, fall of notches and 
furrows. An exceedingly small needle re- 
sembles a rough iron bar. But the sting of 
a bee» seen through the same instrument, 



exhibits everywhere a polish most amazingly 
beautiful, without the least flaw, blemish or 
inequality, and it ends i^ith a point too fine 
to be discerned. A small' piece of exceedingly 
fine lawn appears, through a microscope, like 
a hurdle or lattice, and the threads seem 
coarser than a yam with which ropes are 
made for anchors. But a silk- worm's web 
appears perfectly smooth and shining, and 
everywhere equal. The smallest dot that can 
be made with a pen appears, when viewed by 
the microscope, an irregular spot, rough, 
jagged and uneven. But the little specks on 
the wings or bodies of insects are found to be 
most accurately circular. So great is the 
contrast between the works of Qod and man. 



Not vb&t Covplimbntaby. — A Spanish 
gentleman has been in the habit of visiting 
one of our public schools at the south end, 
partly to observe and £miiliaiize himself with 
our mode of education, and partly because he 
was on intimate terms with the master. At 
one of his visits, last week, the jteacher being 
desirous of paying him a compliment, in- 
structed one of his pupils to draw a map of 
Spain, and to describe the same at the next 
visit of his friend. The little fellow made an 
excellent map, and at the appointed time pro- 
ceeded to show the map and give his views of 
Spain, by stating that « Spain was once the 
most powerful and warlike nation on the face 
of the earth ; but now it was reduced and had 
become one of the most degenerate, weak 
and enfeebled," &c., quoting from Mitchell's 
Geography. The master, much confused, 
stoppal the boy by telling him that he did not 
exactly meet his expectations in the explana- 
tion, althoiigh the map was very good. — 
Bo9Um Past. 



IiTEXHAUSTiBiLiTT OF Booxs. — Books are 
the cause of books. Were there no books in 
the world, it might be difficult to write one ; 
but because there are so many there may be 
so many more. The rays of intellectual light 
are, by the prismatic operation of books, 
broken into an infinity of lines and colors. 
Men may as soon cease to talk, as to cease to 
read and write books. All our daily and 
hourly talk may be made matter of literature. 
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ay, and of intercBting liteiatiim, too. The 
more books that are printt'd, Un? more food is 
giTCJi to the mind ; and tlic more nourishment 
the mind receives , the xnoiv vij^orous it» 
powers; and the greater ltd etrocgth, the 
more Yaluable its thoughts, and the more 
exulted its powers and capacitie«** Then? is 
no oao topic in the whole Tangt? of literary 
interest that can be eonceived capable of cje* 
hau^tLon [ und m matters of imagljiation there 
ifl no intclleetual foi-esij;jht, Im'svcver sHgaeiousj 
that is eapiible of conjecturing what may be 
dono.^ — London Aiidt* 



A HeartT Ijaugh. 



ArTEU all, what a capital, kindh% honest, 
jolly, gloriouK thing a good laugh is I AMiot 
A tonic I What a digester I AVhal a ftbri- 
fiigc I What an exorcLicr of c\ii spirits 1 
Better than a walk before breakfast or a imp 
'after dinner, jlow it bhiils tbc mouth of 
malice and opens the brow q£ kindne^j* I 
Whether it diseoverfi the gums of infancy or 
agc^ the grinders of folly or the pearlrt of 
beauty ; whctbtT it racks tlie uides antl de- 
forms the countcnanee of viilgarity, or dim- 
plea the visage or moisitcna the eye of re tine - 
mtrnt — in all its phaflet^, and on all faees^ 
contorting, relaxiupf, overwhclajing, et>nvul- 
sing, throwinfjj the human form into tlie happy 
fihaking iind ciuaking of idiocy, and turning 
the human countenance into something appro- 
priate^ to Billy Bxitton's tran^; formation^ under 
every- circumstance, and every wherti a laugh is 
a glorious thing. Like *' a thing of lieanty/^ 
it ia ft ** joy forever/' Thero is no remorse in 
it* It leavca no sting— except in the f^ifks, 
and that goes off. Even a e ingle unpartieipa- 
ted laugh it* a great affair to witness. But it 
is seldom single. It is more infectious than 
scarlet fever. You cannot gravely contem- 
plate a laugh. If there h ontr kughcr and 
one witness, there are forthwith two laughers. 
And ao on. The convulsion is propagated 
like Bound, What a thing it is when it be- 
comes epidemic— 'Di*6/iK Vtiicersiifj Muf/dutHi. 



What you keep by you may change and 
mend, but words once spoken you can never 
recall*— iiojHjom man , 



Genteel Boonomy- 

It would be well for some of the more 
highly- waged of our operative classes to 
know what is Eiometime» done, in the way of 
eeonomical living, by persons whom they 
regard as their superiors* It often happens 
that a clergATiian, a medical man, a teacher, 
or some other person of the so-calkd middle 
classes, has less income than an artisan. We 
lately heard of active in in is tern of the eatab- 
Ushi'd ehujL'h of England living on eight j 
pounds a year, AVe knuw that there ans 
Episcopalian mini inters in Scot hind — ofliciat- 
ing ehielly luuongst the gentry^— on elmilja' 
i;ti]>ends» WtTO there an ndvcrtisement for 
instances of hurgeons and country' school- 
masters not reali?ijig over a pound a week, 
we apprehend there w<juld be an inpouring of 
answers like a spring tide in the Severn or the 
Sol way- Yet all of these people live witli 
their famiticr^ in a Ktyle notedly more elegant 
and lightly thjin do the generality of such of 
the working pci>plc an enjoy equal or larger 
incomes. And not only thit* ; but they often 
contrii e to educate their children^ and bring 
them forward in lift', ij; a way never drcanit 
of by the most hif^bly salaried ojicratives, 

A remarkable inj^tance of thiij has lately 
been revealed through a privately printed 
memoir of Mr, Thomus Tomson, advocate — 
an eminent legal antiquary, and the man to 
^vboni the public luu-i been indebted fur the 
arrangement of the national records of Scot^ 
land. TluH j^entleiiUin, who was the intimate 
friejsd and associate of Jeffrey, Cock bum, and 
all that set, sprung from a manse in Ayrshiit?, 
who re the family income was one hundred 
and five pounds sterling a year, live worthy 
clergyman not only gave his son Thomas the 
education re<iuired for the bar, and the mcana 
of paying his fees on passing advocate, but 
reared another son to his own profeaalon ; 
besides whom there were other chUdnai to be 
provided for. How such feats were aceom-- 
gUshed on so small mean^i, "w bUe all the timfl 
the usual bospit^dities of a rural parsonafe 
Wire maijitaiDed, hurivaiises conception ; yet 
we are aseuied they uien^ performed, and the 
means were strictly no more than what ia hert 
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stated ; neither did the &thcr of the family 
leave one shilling of debt. 

It wilt be of no uie to try to make ont this 
as a peculiar and rare case, or as depending on 
conditions which only existed in a past age, 
for it is notorious that a very considerable 
proportion of the young men in both parts 
of the island, entering nhe legal profession, 
whether as barristers or solicitors, as well as 
those destined for the profession of the civil 
engineer, and for service in India, are the 
children of clergymen possessed of incomes 
inferior to those enjoyed by many operatives. 
The present chief-justice of England is one of 
the sons of such a clergjrman; and many 
others could be pointed to, now occupying 
distinguished situations in life. It is a mar- 
vel of no rare kind to see an English clergy- 
man sending his son or sons to Oxford for an 
education, calling, while it lasts, for an outlay 
equal to the entire annual proceeds of the 
benefice. In these cases, of course, there 
must have been a saving during many years 
in order to meet the requirements of a few. 

How is it that persons of small income in 
the middle classes make such good and laud- 
able results out of their little means ? There 
can rest no doubt that it is done only by great 
self-denial and frugality. The principle at 
work is that of Oenteel Economy. There are 
elegant tastes calling for gratification; but 
they are quietly set aside. There is accom- 
plishment that might adorn the saloons of the 
affluent; but it is calmly, though perhaps 
with a sigh, condemned to •* waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air." Scenes of public 
gaiety are avoided, because they infer dresses 
that cannot be afforded. The friend is left 
nninyited, because the family nUnage can 
scarcely show before a stranger. What is 
called a ycry quiet life — ^that is, a life without 
the exeiftment from society which is one of 
its necessaries — is submitted i6 without a mur- 
mur, but not ^thoat suffering — sometimes 
not without positively hurtful consequences. 
The daily experiences of tradesmen and ser- 
vants are often of a more enviable kind. Can 
anything be more affecting than a life in which 
so much that is needed, and that could be en- 
joyed, is dispensed with and postponed ? We 
her|( see men and -^omen to whom the future 
is m9re important th^ the present-rrto whom 



the intellectual is of more account than the 
material — ^the sentimental than the sensual — 
persons who, resigning themselves, perhaps, 
to a narrow and ungenerous lot, indulge the 
hope that their offspring wUl rise to something 
better, and for the realization of that hope are 
willing and ready to make great sacrifices. 
If to make the future overrule the present, 
and to subordinate our own gratifications to 
those of some other person, is to advance in 
the scale of moral bein^, great praise is surely 
due to thos^ who, from such motives, prac- 
tise a genteel economy. Self-denial, in such 
circumstances, truly has in it that religious 
beauty "^hich is only Ulusively associated 
with the self-denial of the ascetic. 

Amongst the hand-workers there is often 
equal or superior means, but much seldomer 
the disposition to feishion the ways of a house- 
hold to the attainment of some postponed 
benefit. Nor is this wonderftil, when we con- 
sider that the sense of such benefits is not so 
apt to be engendered in that class of minds. 
The intelligent member of the middle class 
tcBM what blessings attend refined life, when 
supported by sufficiency of means ; he strains 
for those blessings, accordingly, for himself 
or his children. The artisan is shut out from 
contact with such things, and so fax from 
hoping for, does not even think of them. 
Hence the so frequent and so sad spectacle of 
a minag9 equally coarse and extravagant; 
luxury without comfort or refinement ; and 
what is more painful too look at, indulged in 
on the very brink of want and dependence. 
TiQ the sturdy operative shall be elevated by 
education and circumstances to high^ ideas 
of what is really worth straining for in life, 
he wiU continue to faU far behind the genteel 
poor in these respects. 

The ffmteel poor ! name of pity and ridicule 
to many — a favorite theme of sarcasm among 
novelists and dramatists ever since modem 
fiction arose. And yet we do seriously be- 
lieve that the genteel spirit is often not merely 
a softener of poverty, but a means of redemp- 
tion from it. When the educated person of 
the middle classes is reduced to pennilessness, 
as often happens in this variable world, what 
is it that keeps him from sinking into, and 
being lost in the obscure multitude, but this 
spirit ? What but thi^ ^ves him the desire to 
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sttUggle again up the slippery slope of fortune ? 
A gentleman, now in a very distingwiflhed situ- 
atum in life, has assured us that when he 
found himself, in his youth, brought by the 
laiafbrtunes of his family, into association 
-with the humbler class of people, it was alone 
ike §eni6 of the better ephere of life he had been 
Ml which inspired him with the industry and 
■df-denial by which he has worked his way 
■o &r upward. And *we can weU beheye it. 
Itl may be called by such names as pride and 
Tanity ; but if these names be rightly applied, 
tiien we would assume and defend the posi- 
tion, that pride and vanity are things not 
without their use in our moral economy. 



▲n Indiaa Iiagend. 



TtOL following Indian legend, relatiye to the 
spirit home of Washington, is extracted from 
Morgan's League of the Lroquois. It is curi- 
ous, as showing the estimation in which the 
Father of his Country was held by this singu- 
lar people, and their idea of future felicity : 

« Among the modem belie& engrafted upon 
the ancient faith of the Iroquois, there is one 
which is worthy of particular notice. It re- 
lates to Washington. According to their 
present belief, no white man ever reached the 
Indian heayen. Not having been created by 
the great spirit, no provision was made for 
him in their schemes of theology. He was 
eacduded both from heaven and the place of 
punishment. But an exception was made in 
fiivor of Washington. Because of his justice 
and benevolence to the Indian, he stood pre- 
eminent over other white men. When, in the 
year 1783, the Indians were abandoned by 
their British allies and left to make their own 
terms with the American government, the 
Iroquois were more exposed, in severe mea- 
sures, than the other tribes in their alliance. 
At this critical moment, Washington inter- 
fered in their behalf, as the protector of Indian 
rights, and the advocate of a policy then of the 
most enlightened justice and humanity. After 
his death he was mourned by the Iroquois as 
a benefactor of their race, and his memory 
was cherished with reverence and affection. 
A belief was spread among them that the 
6ref|t Spirit lu^d receive4} in a pelestial resi- 



dence upon the plains t>f heaven, the only 
white man whose deeds had entitled him to 
the heavenly favor. Just by the entrance of 
heaven is a wall enclosure, the ample grounds 
of which are laid with avenues and shaded 
walks. Within is a spacious mansion, con- 
structed in the shape of a fort. Every object 
that could please a cultivated taste has been 
gathered in this blooming Eden, to render it a 
happy dwelling-place for the immortal Wash- 
ington. The faithful Indian, as he enters 
heaven, passes the enclosure. He sees the 
illuiltrious inmate, as he walks to and fro in 
quiet meditation. But no word passes his 
lips. Dressed in his uniform, and in a per- 
fect state of felicity, he is destined to remain 
through eternity in the solitary 'enjoyment of 
the celestial residence prepared for him by the 
Great Spirit." 



The perception of woman, says Shenatone, 
is quick as lightning. Her penetration is in- 
tuition, almost instinct. By a glance she will 
draw a deep and just conclusion : ask her how 
she formed it and she cannot answer the ques- 
tion. A philosopher deduces inferences, and 
his inferences shall be right; but he gets to 
the head of the staircase, if I may so say, 
by slow degrees, mounting step by step. She 
arrives at the top of the staircase as well as he, 
but whether she flew there is more than ahe 
knows herself. While she trusts her instinct, 
she is scarcely ever deceived ; but she is gen- 
erally lost when she begins to reasoi|. 



Ha&d Sfbllino in a Ck>URT OF Justice.— 
At a northern assize, a judge found it difficult 
to write down the name qf a witness, and 
asked him to repeat it. Bi;t the difficidty 
was not removed by the repetition! and he 
was then asked to spell it. The spelling only 
made <• confusion worse confounded," for the 
witness came out in a breath with the follo\^- 
ing oral communicatiQn : O double T, I double 
IT, E double L, double U, double O D." " I 
never heard of such a name," said his lord- 
ship, as he threw down his pen in despair, 
after a vain attempt to reduce its doubles tq 
writing. They were at last resolved intq 
Ottiwell Vfood.,— Leisure Hours. 
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Ittota Vht Botton Dftily Bee% 
Boftia Ghoate and Bichard H. Dana, St, 

The conflict of antagonistic physical forces 
Is often a spsctacle of great snblimity. The 
struggle fbr the mastery between two mighty 
physical powers, whethet in the domain of 
animate or inanimate ttature, Is frequently 
grand enough to excite our «« special wonder." 
The pent-up might of the subterranean fires, 
rockihg the volcano and overmastering the 
eternal force of gravitation, as it upheaves the 
. tolumns of liquid fire " to flout the skies ; " 
Ihe tremendous rush and sudden leap of the 
torrent of molten lava into the cold embrace 
of the engulphing sea ; the giant forest trees, 
writhing and breaking in the violent grasp of 
the roused and loosened winds ; the strong 
grapple of well-matched wrestlers ; the shock 
of conflict between two embattled hosts ; these 
and a thousand other exhibitions of strength 
and of fierce antagonism, have in them ele- 
ments of grandeur that challenge admiration. 
The idea of the old Greek tragedy, so grandly 
represented by ^schylus, in the binding of 
Prometheus to the Caucasian rock by the two 
giants Force and Might ; the spectacle of that 
pitiless exercise of resisted yet conquering 
power is, under an Aidless variety of forms 
and modifications, traceable in all the world's 
history, and the fact that it always enlists the 
interest of all observers, proves that there is 
something in the human mind which delights 
in the contemplation of a grand conflict of 
antagonistic agencies. 

But deeply as these exhibitions of physical 
antagonism interest, startle or delight us, they 
do not rise so high, nor sink so deep, nor 
reach so wide in their influences, as the spec- 
tacle of an encounter of superior mental forces, 
a conflict of two great intellects struggling for 
the mastery of the mind. When the earth- 
quake's shock is past, when the whirlwind 
has rushed by, when the thunder of battle is 
hushed, the effect upon the observer ia com- 
plete, and there is little in the retrospect that 
can add to the effect of the first impression ; 
but when in the arena of mental confiict two 
intellectual giants have grappled with each 
other and have striven with their utmost might 
to sway the understanding, the reason, the 
passions and hearts of men, the end comes not 
19 



with the dying away of the sounds of the con- 
flict ; we sit apart enchanted as it were, per- 
chance bewildered with the recurring remem- 
brances of what we saw and heard, and the 
channels furrowed in the mind are deepened 
as the ctErrent of thought flows on ; the clarion 
notes of eloquence trumpet-tongued, the sweet 
music of honey- voiced persuasion still linger 
around us, as the reverberations of some grand 
old anthem, when the chant is duf^ln the 
cathedral choir, still linger among the arches, 
murmur adown the long colonnade and die 
away upon the gilded architrave. There is 
nothing more grand, more worthy of contem- 
plation, nothing which more impressively sug* 
gests the nobleness of the diviner element in 
our human nature; than such an exhibition 
and trial of strength between two great minds, 
meeting in a common field, and wrestling like 
Titans for the victory and the crown. 

Both Choate and Dana are men of gifted 
intellect, classic culture, great legal acquire- 
ments and a large experience both of life and 
the law, and of abnost every quality possessed 
by t^e one, the other has also some share. 
But Choate's mind is comprehensive, versatile, 
brilliant ; Dana's is subtle, compact, crystal- 
line: Choate's is the diamond whose faces 
you cannot count, and which pours off its 
light with regal splendor and exhaustless, 
dazzling brightness ; Dana's, the pearl, sym- 
metrical, polished, and whose beauty and 
brilliancy are best appreciated when seen iii 
contrast with the duller materials that sur- 
round it: Choate cares not how many dis- 
similar things are presented for his mind at 
once; Dana deals with each one separately 
and carefully : Choate can bring order out of 
confusion, or chaos out of system, with equal 
fticility ; Dana works always away from chaos 
toii^ards order and regularity : Choate drives 
the mind of the reader before him by the re- 
sistless sweep of his logical rhetoric ; Dana 
draws it after him by the power of his rhe- 
torical logic : the hurling arrows of Choate's 
quiver fall like the hail, sticking fast in every 
part of the enemy's armor ; Dana's are fewer 
and are sent with a cautious aim: Choate 
makes you feel that you mtut agree to all he 
says ; Dana talks to you as though you would 
respect it, if you did not yield him your as- 
ent: Choate, like the magician, waves his 
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wand, and ere you are awax% the gorgeous 
temple is before you, commanding your won- 
der and admiration ; Dana, like the architect, 
lays his foundation, piles one block upon 
another, and fixes the cap-stone with scrupu- 
lous exactness, and leaves it for your contem- 
plation : the eloquence of Choate is a tempes- 
tuous flood that rushes on with measureless 
speed and terrible might ; that of Dana Is the 
stream 4A«yen with its banks, rolling strong- 
ly and steadily to the sea: when you hare 
heard Choate, though amazed and delighted, 
you are not satisfied, but are eager to hear 
him again, at once, no matter what he may 
say ; having heard Dana, you are pleased and 
for the present satisfied, but would go far to 
hear him again to-morow : Choate fascinates; 
Dana pleases: Choate persuades; Dana in- 
vvites: Choate alarms; Dana warns: Choate 
compels you to instant submission ; Dana to 
deliberate surrender. In dealing with wit- 
''Uesses and their evidence, Choate, as his 
antagonist strikingly said, treads ** the wine- 
press of his wrath," dyeing his garments in 
the blood of his victims; Dana applies to 
them the, perfected instruments of torture, and 
squeezes out the blood, drop by drop, till all 
is gone. When beaten at any point, Choate 
retreats with such skill and grace that you 
are .puzzled to know whether he is conquered 
or not ; Dana, when worsted, retires with the 
measured step of one "who is conscious that he 
has been con^pelled uQWillingly to yield : and 
finally, Choate, so earnest while contending, 
when the contest is over, retires with a royal 
indifFerence to his victory or defeat; Dana 
carefully surveys the field with a deeper ap- 
parent interest than while engaged, and treas- 
ures lip the whole lesson of the conflict. 



Breathing. 

There are certain physiological laws which 
:from their simplicity as well as their imj>or- 
.tancc, should be fanuliar to every person. 
These principals can hardly be too often 
surged upon the attention of the reading com- 
munity ; for it is a melancholy fact that with 
all that has been written and said upon the 
subject of health, there is a wide spread igno- 
rance or careless indifference in relation to its 
jireservation. 



The process of breathing is very simple, 
though the machinery by which it is performed 
is complicated and wonderful. And herein, 
at least, "all men are created equal;" neither 
can man boast in this respect over the brutes 
beneath him, for all existence is sustained by 
the same process. Here the prince and the 
beggar— ths man of colossal intellect and the 
meanest insect, are upon a common level. 

Yet the art of beeathing seems but ill un- 
derstood, or if understood but poorly prac- 
tised. Certain it is that thousands of people 
of both sexes stop breathing altogether long 
before they have lived to old age, for the sim- 
ple reason that they do not breath properly 
while they have a chance. Consumption, 
asthma, and kindred disorders, that count 
their victims by multitudes which no man can 
number result in numerous instances from this 
fruitful source of mischief* The lungs are so 
concentrated that the largest ones, the right 
lung, when properly used and developed, will 
contain a gallon of air ; yet it may be so con- 
tracted as to contain no more than a gill, and 
when this stage of contraction is reached, a ' 
person had better make his will, and all other 
necessary arrangements for an untimely death. 

It is just as easy to have a broad chest and 
fully developed lungs as it is to have them 
contracted ; yet there is only one way given, 
« under heaven or among men," whereby thia 
result may be attained, and that is to breathe 
properly. In the first place if you would do 
this, you must keep ereet, whether sitting or 
standing ; and then you must breathe Juify — 
that is, you must JUl the lungs to their very 
bottom. Furthermore, you should often give 
the lungs an extra strengthening, by throvnng 
back your arms and shoulders as fieu: as possi- 
ble, drawing in all the air you can, and then 
letting it off by the slowest process. This in- 
vigorates the whole system and soon becomes 
a luxury which one will not dispense vdth. 
It is particularly necessary fdr persons of se- 
dentary habits, such as teachers, clerks, shoe- 
makers, tailors, &c. These persons should 
never allow themselves to sit in a stooping 
posture, and as often as every half-hour should 
get up and fill their lungs in the manner just 
described. 

There is a style partictdarly common with 
young Americai of sitting with the heels as 
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high or higher than the head. What is more 
common than to see a man reading his news- 
paper, or smoking a cigar, with his feet perched 
upon a desk, or some object higher than his 
chair } The practice is at once yulgar, and 
long continued, can but result disastrously to 
the health. 

The true position of the body is indispensa- 
ble. A person should make it a matter of 
serious and solemn ^y not to get into the 
habit of stooping. They can soon get accus- 
tomed to it, and it is as easy to stand erect 
as to bend. Those in the habit of stooping 
may find it quite a struggle to oyercome it ; 
but the reward will richly repay the labor. 
Not only should the stooping posture be 
avoided through the day, but also in bed. 
The position should be such during sleep that 
the lungs will imbibe the greatest possible 
quantity of air. 

This leads us to remark upon the yentila- 
tion of sleeping apartments. It is an amazing 
fiict that hundreds of families sleep without 
fresh air, carefully closing aU the dpors and 
windows that can admit any, as though it 
were an enejiy against which they were to 
barricade their castles, instead of a friend 
with6ut which the^ cannot live. The air of 
a bed-room is thus breathed oyer and oyer 
again, till it becomes impure and unhealthy ; 
and by this means the system is eneryated, 
and disease is engendered. Dwellings should 
be built with an eye to this important matter 
of Tentilation ; but eyen where they are not, 
a partial remedy exists, for a window can be 
raised, or a door opened — or both. 

These suggestions, as we haye already inti- 
mated, are of the simplest kind, which eyery 
person can understand and adopt. Their im- 
portance cannot be oyer-estimated. The whole 
subject of physiology is one of the greatest 
importance, and no man should be ignorant in 
relation to the structure of his system, and 
the proi)er use of its functions. 



Knowxedob.— That is, indeed, a two-fold 
knowledge, which profits alike by the folly of 
the foolish and the wisdom of the wise. It 
is both a shield and a sword ; it borrows its 
security from the darkness and its confidence 
from the light. 



For the Schoolmaater. 
Fragments Picked up at Sea. 

BY JOHX DUDD. 

Under this head 'we had some remarks in 
the June number of the Schoolmaster, in re- 
lation to our ability to make and leave our 
mark upon the destiny of mankind; since 
writing which, a note to the " Pleasures of 
Memory," by the late Samuel Eogers, has 
met our eye, and tempted us to continue the 
subject to the extent of copying liis more 
briefly and elegantly expressed opinion upon 
the same subject. And our readers, or such 
of them as have not the poem at hand, will 
thank us to copy the passage which suggests 
the note that follows : 

The friends of Eeason and the guides of Youth, 
Whose language breathed the eloquence of Truth; 
Whose life, beyond preceptive i^'isdom, taught 
The great in conduct, and the pure in thought ; 
These stiU exist, by thee to Fame consigned, 
Still speak and act, the models- of mankind. 

There is a future existence, even in this world 
— an existence in the hearts and minds of those 
who shall live after us. It is in reserve for every 
man, however obscure ; and his portion, if he be 
diligent, must be equal to his desires. For in 
frhose remembrance can we wish to hold a place 
but such as know and are known to us ? These 
are within the sphere of our influence, and among 
these and their descendants we may live ever- 
more. 

It is a state of rewards and punishments ; and 
like that revealed to us in the Gospel, has the 
happiest influence on our lives. The latter ex- 
cites us to gain the fear of Ood, the former to 
gain the love and esteem of wise and good men ; 
and both lead to the same end : for in framing 
our conceptions of the Deity, we only ascribe to 
Him exalted degrees of wisdom and goodness. 

For the present number of the School" 
master we collect the following fragments, 
which appear to have been afloat a long time,, 
and hope to be able to make another coUec-- 
tion for next month : 



Nothing is easier than to form the mind while 
young : nothing is more difficult than to eradicate- 
vices that have grown up with us. 

A careful education is of great importance, for 
our minds are easily formed in youth ; but it is- 
I difficult to cure ill habits. 
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How ardent would be the desire of young peo 
pie for knowledge and ylrtue, if they only found 
some to instigate them and fire them with the 
impulse. Blame is atta'ched to teachers who in- 
culcate contest rather than conduct ; and on the 
part of the pupils, who are inclined to cultivate 
their spirit rather than their understanding. — 
Seneca, 

As there is nothing superior to a knowledge of 
the truth, to nothing is lower in the scale of in- 
tellect than to be attadied to erroc and mistake 
it for truth. — Cicero, 

Nothing can be accomplished without labor, 
and with it, nothing is too difficult. 

Strength of mind, as well as physical force, is 
chiefly to be acquired by exercise and habit. 

Would you be avenged of your enemy ? Be 
virtuous, that he may have nothing to say against 
jovi.-^Diogenes. 

The following, attributed to Plutarch, go 
to show that, like most great men, he took a 
lively interest in the education of youth : 

We should take pains in forming the manners 
and characters of our children from earliest in- 
fancy. 

We should be particularly attentive in the 
choice of preceptors, so that our children should 
not, through our inattention, be committed to 
the charge of servile, vulgar or weak men. 

There is nothing of greater importance than to 
find for our children masters of unblemished 
(Character, irreproachable morals, unobjectionable 
manners, and who are eminent for their knowl- 
edge; for the source and origin of everything 
that is valuable in life is a good education. 

It is no small error to think that the defects of 
those children who seem naturally disposed to 
be perverse, cannot be corrected by discipline, 
and by taking pains to endow them with virtuous 
impressions : under negligent treatment a good 
disposition becomes vitiated; the vices of a bad 
one are eradicated by careful instruction. 

The end of Philosophy is, to free the mind from 
those impediments which hinder its progress in 
attaining the knowledge of nature, and to raise 
it to a contemplation of immortal truth. — Py- 
ihagorae. 

Do that which you judge to be right, whatever 
the vulgar may think of you ; if you despise their 
praise, disregard also their censure.— /6i(^. 

We are not sure that the following lines 
were written by Charles Dickens, but we 
think they were : 



One by One. 



One by one the sands are flowing. 
One by one the moments fkll ; 

Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them alL 

One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Ijet thy whole strength go to each ; 

Let no fViture dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 

One by one, (bright gifts ftom Heaven,) 
Joys are sent thee hero below ; 

Take them readily when given. 
Beady too to let them go. 

One by one thy griefs shall meet thee. 

Do not fbar an armed band ; 
One will fkde as others greet thee. 

Shadows passing through the land. 

Do not look at life's long sorrow ; 

See how small each moment's pain ; 
Ood will help thee for to-morrow, 

Every day begins again. 

Every hour that fleets so slowly. 

Has it's task to do or bear \ 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 

If thou set each gem with care. 

Do not linger with regretting. 
Or with parting hours despond \ 

Nor, thy dally toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 

Hours are golden links, God's token^ 
Reaching Heaven ; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be d(Ae. 



Latituius and Longitudr.— As many pupils 
are puzzled to understand how latitude and 
longitude can be applied to a round ball like the 
earth, the following explanation is copied from 
'* Pantography," a book which should be in 
school libraries, as being one of ref^r«ice on all 
topics, as its title signifies ; 

" The ancients supposed the earth to have a 
greater extent east and west than north and 
south. Hence distance east or west they called 
longitude or length ; if north or south, latitude 
or breadth. This is illustrated by Ptolemy's 
Map of the World." 



Wit is brush- wood ; judgment, timber ; the 
first makes the brightest flame, but the other 
gives the most lasting heat. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
The Spirit's Inquiry. 

Vr AKNIl lELIIABSTH. 

Tell me ye bright-hued flowers, 

That mock the gun and rain. 
And through the laughing summer hours 

Paint valley, hill and plain, 
Who shields ye in the storms 

With all a Father's care ? 
Who clothed your incense-laden forms, 

And placed you smiling there ? 
Each flower uprising from the verdant sod. 
Oped its bright eyes, and sweetly murmured— <?od, 

Tell me, ye mighty winds, 

Where is your dwelling-place ? 
Who e'er your rushing coursers bind, 

Or guides them on their race ? 
Who bids the awful deep 

To tremble at thy voice, 
Or when thy soft gales onward sweep 

Earth's green vales to rejoice ? 
The winds were silent in their far abode, 
And reverently whispered,—" Lo, our God/* 

Tell me, ye stars above, 

Who marked your pathway lone ? 
And with the wondrous bonds of love 

Still leads you rightly on ? 
Who bade your hosts of light 

Jheir brightness thus display. 
And made the glories o{ the night 

Exceed the fairer day ? 
The stars their lofty courses onward trod. 
But all their radiant fires reechoed, — Cfod, 

Who gave to dust a form 

And glorious image fair. 
Then breathed into it life all warm, 

And wrote " Eternal " there ? 
Who shrined a deathless soul 

Within this form of clay. 
And placed its record on the scroll 

That fadcth not away ? 
Earth, Air and Sky replied with one accord ; 
And man alone refused to answer, — Ood, 



Books ids the Blikd. — ^From a late report 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at 
South Boston, we learn that Milton's Poetical 
Works haye been prepared in the raised char- 
acters umd at that and similar institutions, 
tad that the money with which this was done 
was mostly collected in Kentucky, by a young 
xnan, himself bUnd, who went about seeking 
subscriptions for that purpose. 



Work for Posterity. 

Work, by all means, even if fortune has 
fayored you. An idle man is a pest to society. 
Labor for others, even if your own wants are 
satisfied. 

•* What are you planting those trees for ? " 
asked a young stripling of a yenerable old 
man. ** You wUl never live to eat the fruit, 
nor yet to see them blossom." 

" If I do not," replied the old man, " you 
may ; and if you do not, »otn^>ody will ; and 
so I shall conifer a benefit on posterity." 

" I love my ease too well," remarked the 
young man, " to work, for unknown beings." 

"Poor fellow," retorted the old man, "I 
pity you, and if the fruit of my labor should 
come to maturity in my lifetime, you shall 
have a portion of it." 

The youth was so struck at this picture of 
disinterestedness, that he became ever after- 
wards a cheerful worker for posterity. 

The old man lived. Age neither bowed his 
frame nor " abated his natural force," and the 
trees he planted flourished and brought forth 
fruit. True to his promise, when he first 
gathered the fruit, he took a portion of the 
ripest and best to his friend, who lived at 
some distance from his dwelling, and thus 
addressed him : 

"Young man, the first gatherings of the 
tjrees I planted for posterity I have brought 
to your table ; and with it I have brought 
an old man's counsel. Do not hesitate to 
work at any period of life. It may be that 
the benefit will come to thyself; but always 
remember that the fruits of thy labor will be 
a blessing to posterity" 

The young man thanked the sire for his 
gentle reproof, and heeded the lesson. What 
he spent before in luxury he now held as a 
sacred trust, either to benefit the present 
generation, or to be a blessing to those who 
came after him. He died, and a large property 
was given to benevolent purposes ; so that to 
this day many bless his memory. 

Is not this a rebuke to thbsc who selfishly 
expend, in personal gratification, the wealth 
of which they are stewards ? Let each one 
ask himself, " What have I done to benefit 
my feUowmcn?" 
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liiterary Correction. 

Mb. Thackert, in his lecture on George 
III, quotes the following lines as having been 
attributed to the Princess Amelia : 

Unthinking, foolish, wUd and young, 

I Uughod, and talked, and danced, and sang ; 

And proud of health, of freedom vain. 

Dreamt not of sorrow, care or pain ; 

Concluding, in those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 

But when the days of trial came. 
When sickness shook this trembling frame. 
When folly's Idle dreams were o'er, 
And I could dance and sing no more. 
It then occurred how sad 'twould be, 
Were this world only made for me. 

The real authoress was Lady B. D. Tuite, 
of this city, (Bath, England,) and the verses 
were published by that gifted lady, with other 
poems, in 1796. That the lines had been 
attributed to the Princess was within the 
knowledge of Lady Tuite, for in another little 
volume of poems, published in 1841, the 
verses are again printed, with the following 
note by her ladyship : " These lines, which 
have often appeared in print before, have 
been erroneously attributed to the Princess 
Amelia, because found in her Royal High- 
ness's handwriting on her tablets. They were 
composed and published by me (with other 
poems) in 1796. I presented a copy to the 
Princess Elizabeth, (late Landgravine of Hesse 
Hamburgh,) from which the Princess Amelia 
transcribed them." Another of Lady Tuite's 
poems, commencing — 

Oh, mem'ry, torture me no more, 

may be found in Mr. Moore's first edition of 
the life of Lord Byrom, as the production of 
his lordship. It seems that Lord Byron wrote 
them in a book which he presented to a young 
lady, and they were thus, by mistake, inserted 
by Mr. Moore amongst his lordship's other 
poems. The circumstance of one so richly 
endowed as Lord Byron in the art of versify- 
ing having borrowed these Hues, must be 
regarded as high tribute to Lady Tuite's 
powers as a poetess. — Bath JournaL 



Selp Cultuke, — It is our business care- 
fully to cultivate our minds, to rear to the 
utmost vigor and maturity every sort of gene- 
rous and honest feeling that belongs to our 
nature: to bring the dispositions that are 
lovely in private life into the service and con- 
duct of the commonwealth : so to be patriots 
as not to forget we are gentlemen : to cultivate 
Mendships, and to incur enmities : to model 
our principles to our duties and situation : 
to be fully persuaded that aU virtue which is 
impracticable is spurious ; and rather to run 
the risk of falling into faults in a course which 
leads us to act vrith effect and energy than to 
loiter out our days without blame and w^hout 
use. Hp tresspasses against his duty who 
sleeps upon his watch, as well as he that goes 
over to the enemy. — Bttrke, 



SoTTND Advice.— In a celebrated satire (the 
Pursuits of Literature) much read about 
twenty-five years ago, I remember one coun- 
sel there, addressed to young men, but in fact 
of universal application. ** I call upon them," 
said the author, « to dare to be ignorant of 
many things ; " a wise counsel, and justly 
expressed; for it requires much courage to 
forsake popular paths of knowledge, merely 
upon a conviction that they are not favorable 
to the ultimate ends of knowledge.— D« Quincy. 



How TO Manage Children. — In order to 
promote love and harmony among children, 
one should not be allowed to domineer over 
or tease another. No envious comparisons 
must be drawn. Children should not be 
allowed to scoff at one who happens to be an 
offender. This practice destroys affection and 
gives rise to resentment and retaliation. They 
should be taught to feel for one another when 
in disgrace, and not be prohibited from inter- 
ceding. 



The thinking man hath wings ; the acting 
man hath only feet and hands. 



EircLiD, the mathematician, being asked by 
a king whether he could not explain his art 
to him in a more compendious manner, re- 
plied : «* There is no royal road to geometry/* 
Other things may be seised by might, or pur- 
chased by money ; but knowledge is to be 
gained only by study, and study to be prose- 
cuted only in retirement. 
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EDITOB'S DEFABTMENT. 
Bobert AUyn, Editor. 

Cloaizis Exercises of the Bhode Island State 
Normal School, in Frovidenee, July 10. 

A FEW days ago we receiYed an invitation from 
the Principal of the Rhode Island State Normal 
School, to be present at the closing exercises in 
Providence, preparatory to its removal to Bnstol 
in September next. Though absolutely oppressed 
with other duties, we could not deny ourselves the 
pleasure of, at least, a few minutes' enjoyment of 
the rich treat promised by the occasion. We ac- 
cordidgly went to the Second TJniversaliBt Church, 
acyoining Normal Hall, and found there some 
three hundred or so of the past and present stu- 
dents of the school. There were shakings of 
hands, and greetings such as do the eyes good to 
look upon and the heart good .to participate in. 
Old friends, after years of separation and toil in 
the same glorious calling, had come together in 
the best of spirits and met once more as only old 
student fHends meet ; and they met, teachers and 
fellows, in the old familiar halls and seats, and 
found the hearts which they had been sometimes 
tempted to think were growing hard and indif- 
ferent, even warmer ajid tenderer than in those 
other years when they took sweet counsel to- 
gether. It was a scene such as only a school 
anniversary can show, and in the hurried mo- 
ments we could be present we trust we grew 
better. 

From a friend we have received a full account 
of the proceedings, and we here record them. 

The meeting in the church was at lOil A. M., 
and the exercises were as laid down in the fol- 
lowing programme : 

EXEBCI8E8 IN THE CHUBCH. 
Invocation Hrxir, Written by Miss 8. A. Gardiner. 
We meet within these walls once more, 
Where we have gathered oft before { 
And bending low, with spirits meek, 
From thee, O Lord, a blessing seek. 

When from our school we passed away, 
Diverging paths before us lay ; 
And scattered far, by chance or choice, 
We missed each friend's familiar voice. 

But now, a re-united band. 
Within thy presence,. Lord, we stand; 
And ask, while former grace we own, 
Continued favor from thy throne. 






Eemain with us, Lord, we pray, 
Through all the hours of this bright day ; 



In mutual joys, may we forget, 

The cares assumed since last we met. 

• 

Thou, who in life's school hast taught, 
Each noble aim, each holy thought ; 
From whom we learn to read aright. 
Thine 0¥m most precious Book of Light ; 

Grant, in the last eventfiil day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
That teachers, friends and schoolmates, all 
May answer our great Master's call. 

BEADING OF TBE 8CBIFTUBES AND FEAYEB, 
Rbv. T. D. Cook. 
Htxn, Written by Miss Mary M. Shelley. 
Gome wanderers ! to your Normal home, 

With cheerAil hearts repair ; 
Come all and join a grateful song, 
And breathe an humble prayer. 
Come ye who've toiled in Wisdom's paths, 

With rich experience blest^— 
Return as doth the wandering dove. 
And be our welcome guest. 

'Tis sweet to leave our tasks awhile, 

And seek these pleasant halls ; 
To clasp the hand of teacher, friend. 

And list to Friendship's calls. 
And while we clasp the friendly hand, 

And speak the kindly word ; 
The fountains of our hearts shall be, 

For absent ones, deep stirred. 

Though time and distance separate. 

And other friends be ours ; 
The ties here formed we'll ne'er forget, 

The fruit of happy hours. 
Along in Memory's shadowy halls, 

Familiar footsteps tread ; 
These shall re-echo in our hearts. 

Till time with us hath fled. 

Dear School ! Though others be thy friends. 

And elsewhere be thy home ; 
Be some protecting angel thine, 

As long as t^ou shalt roam. 
May the auspicious day yet come. 

When friends shall not be riten ; 
When teachers, pupils, ne'er shall part, 

But be at home in Heaven. 



Adoxsss-Fbop. 8. & Gan»B. 

ADnxBis— Bav. Bobsxt Alltk. 

ADDkass— Biv. Baxnas Seaxs, D. D. 

HYMN— Be thou, O God ! exalted hi^h. 

Bbnsdiction. 

The singing was conducted by a choir of stn* 
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dents, under th^ direction of Mr. R. S. Ffelden, 
who has, for several terms, been the teacher pf 
vocal music, and was excellent, appropriate and 
entertaining. 

The lessons read from the Scriptures consisted 
of the beauti^il description of Wisdom and the 
exhortation to the young to seek its treasures, 
from the Book of Proverbs, and was made to 
seem new and fresh by the Chaplain. 

The address of Professor Greene, who i^ the 
true father of the school, who has been connected 
with it from its commencement, and who now 
resigns his office of Lecturer, was a graccfhl and 
modest production — almost too modest for strict- 
est truth — and abounded, even in its details of 
history, with valuable suggestions. He briefly 
traced the origin and growth of this Normal 
School from a private charitable enterprise to Its 
present foundation by the State, and showed how 
it is costing much less than other schools of the 
same character in other States. The statistics of 
the school were interesting, and showed that, in 
the first Normal class established by Prof. O., 
there were 80 ; in the private Normal school, 125 ; 
in the Normal school, 308 ; making a total of 513, 
a large proportion of whom are now engaged in 
teaching in the State. In conclusion, the Pro- 
fessor alluded to the fact that his connection with 
the school would that day close ; and the thought 
that he had been intimately connected with the 
school from Us commencement made this a source 
of regret to all present. The address was dear, 
pertinent and highly instructive. 

Mr. AUyn's remarks alluded to the fact that 
this school had, from its beginning, paid especial 
attention to the cultivation of a fondness for 
elementary drill and thoroughness, and regarded 
this fact as the highest proof o/ the wisdom of its 
teachers, and the best omen of its future success. 
He did not think such a school should dwell ex- 
clusively on the higher branches, but that it 
ought, by all means, to insist on having the basis 
rightly laid and thoroughly understood, and 
when the foundations of a complete and accurate 
knowledge of the English language are well 
established at school, the scholar can very easily 
learn all else out of school if he choses. He 
closed by exhorting the graduates of the Normal 
school to go on as they had begun, teaching 
modestly and yet efficiently, such schools as 
offered; not haggling about wages and official 
position, but doing present dutie»— the great and 
the small— as they presented themselves, and 
doing each of these duties better and better daily, 
and they could not fail to raise the dignity of the 
teacher's profession, and the standard of educa- 
tion in the whole community. 



Rev. Dr. Sears spoke of the amount of power] 
for usefulness gathered that day, and doubted 
whether, by any other chance or occasion, so 
many persons— mostly female»— could be gath« 
ered, whose loss would be so seriously felt by the 
whole community, as were present to-day. Take 
an equal number of young women away firom 
society and you would remove many whose lives 
were spent in the pursuit ot mere pleasure, and 
theiilloss would scarcely be felt beyond the im- 
mediate circle of their friends ; but remove these 
teachers and every part of the community would 
suffer. These are persons whose lives are sys- 
tematically devoted to a noble calling and to the 
accomplishment of a useful purpose, and the 
whole land would bleed If they were torn away. 
He rejoiced at the good done by this school in 
raising up such a body of useful citizens, and 
trusted that its days of doing good had only just 
begun. 

After singing the good old hymn— 

Be thoU) O God ! exalted high. 
And as thy glory' fills the sky. 
So be thy power on earth displayed 
Till thou art here as there obeyed, 

the congregation adjourned to the 

COLLATION tS NOBMAL HALL. 
I Here was a rich treat for the physical man, a 
feast that did the eyes good to look at the bright 
colors and tasteful arrangement of viands and 
flowers that regaled the olfactories with the pei« 
fumes and odors of boquets and strawberries, and 
that tickled the palate, while it satisfied both 
body and soul. The young ladies of the Normsl 
school showed that they knew something about 
domestic ecomomy and the sacred rites of noble 
hospitality. 

After the collation, Mr. Colbvbk delivered a 
beautiful address, nearly as follows : 

" We meet here to-day not as teaeher and pupil 
—the one to impart and the other to receive in- 
struction—nor yet as friend ordinarily meets 
friend in the daily walks of life, or in the social 
circle. We meet rather as members of some 
family about the old hearth-stone, to clasp the 
fHendly hand, to extend to each other the kindly 
greeting, to recall pleasant memories of hoars 
gone by, to relate our mutual experiences, to 
exchange words of congratulation, of sympathy 
and of counsel, and to enkindle ^within ourselves . 
new hopes and aspirations, and new surengtii for 
the future. For such a purpose have we assem* 
bled ; to such a gathering is it my privilege to 
welcome you. 

As I look around and see so many friends and 
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reeall so many familiar countenances, it seems 
like a dream, the time that has passed since that 
first private Normal school was gathered, five 
years ago, in the little hall above. Everything 
then was new to us. Tou had assembled for a 
different purpose from any which had previously 
called you together. Your instructors-^our in 
number— were, witii the exception of Professor 
Oreene, strangers to you, and to those among 
whom they were to find a temporary home. 
Many were their fears and doubts as to the re- 
ception they should have, and the success which 
should attend their efibrts ; but the very first 
meeting was sufficient to dispel them all. 

Prof. Greene has already given you a sketch 
of the earlier history of the Normal school thus 
begun, but there is one part of it to which he has 
not done justice. I allude to his own labors. 
Hi» high character as an educator, and our own 
strong personal attachment to him, alone in- 
duced Prof. Russell, Mr. Sumner and myself to 
connect ourselves with a private Normal school 
in this city; while his honorable position and 
commanding influence here, secures to us m 
advance the cooperation and sympathy of those, 
without whose generous aid our plans could not 
have been carried into execution. 

That first school, too, was conducted mainly 
under his direction. To him we looked constant- 
ly for counsel and advice. He was actively em- 
ployed in teaching during both sessions of the 
private Normal school, and has been a teacher 
in the State Normal school, with the exception 
of one term, from its establishment till the 
present time. It is not too much to say, that 
great as have been our obligations to others, we 
are more indebted to Prof S. S. Greene than to 
any other individual, for the establishment of the 
Rhode Island State Normy school, and for Its 
success and prosperity. His connection with* it 
ceases with to-day, but his interest in its welfare 
will not be lessened by the dunge. 

Another teacher of the first- private Normal 
school was Prof. WilUaui RosseU, a gentieman 
who, though not a native of America, has de- 
voted the best years of his life to the advance- 
ment of American education. I regret that he is 
not with us here. He would have been, but for 
engagemenU elsewhere. It is pleasant to know 
that his interest in our school continues, and 
that he is still doing efficient service in the cause 
of education. 

There was a third, whose name I have heard 
from many lips to-day. Mr. Arthur Sumner, 
who began his career as a Normal teacher with 
the establiriuBcnt of this infttitution, and who 
continued in it for more than a year after Its 
20 



adoption by the State. You all remember his 
skill and fidelity, his freshness and originality. 
Nothing seemed trite when it cauie from his lips. 
There was no study or exercise around which he 
could not throw an interest. We miss him here 
to-day, but we are assured that nothing but im- 
perative duties, in a distant city, would have 
caused his absence. 

There are other early friends of the school 
whose services were acknowledged in the ad- 
dress of the morning, but whose nanufs, at least, 
I must mention. Among them are the members 
of the School Committee and City Council of 
Providence, Hon Henry Barnard, the first School 
Commissioner of the State, and Hon. E. R. 
Potter, successor to Mr. Barnard, who secured 
the passage of the act making an appropriation 
for a State Normal school. 

Since the establishment of the State school, we 
have received much valuable aid from friends 
within and without the city. Every member of 
the faculty of Brown University has lectured 
before the school more than once— some of them 
(Professors Dunn and Angell) several times. 

Indeed, I have not called on an individual in. 
any part of the State for a service to the Normal 
school, who has not promptly responded, and 
expressed his desire to aid, both by word and 
deed, an institution of so much public importance. 

To such favoring influences, and to the effi- 
ciency of my faithful assistant teachers, is due, . 
in a great measure, whatever of success may have 
attended the operations of the school. 

Since its establishment, the hand of death has 
been laid oil three who were its pupils. 

One, Miss Emily C: Burdock, of Volentown,. 
Conn., was a member of the private school. I 
have learned nothing of her history, save that 
she is dead. 

Another, Miss Lorana Morrell, of West- 
minster, Mass., attended the State school two 
terms, and had commenced an honorable ca-- 
reer as teacher in the school connected with, 
the Dexter- Asylum, in this city; when with the 
apparent health and vigor of youth upon her, she 
was atUcked by sickness and cut off in the midst 
of her usefulness. She was a true, noble-hearted. 
Christian woman. 

The last. Miss Annie F. Bryant, of this 
city, is the only one who has been called 
directly from our school to that bed of sick- 
nesB from which she never rose. Hers was 
an earnest spirit. Witii untiring faithfulness and 
assiduity, she devoted herself to preparation for 
the teacher's life, and was eagerly anticipating, , 
nay, almost longing for the time when she could 
assume the duties of what was to her a sacred.. 
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calling. When failing health compelled her to 
suspend her studies, she left school intending 
soon to return, but 'He who doeth all things 
well,' called her home. She lived a Christian's 
life and died a Christian's death, happy in the 
hope of a glorious immortality. 

Thirty-one of our number hare married, of 
whom twenty-one were members of the private 
and ten of the State school. 

• ««««« 

In closing, what further shall I say ? Thoughts 
innumerable come thronging up of the time when, 
as mezpbers of the school, you so well, so enthu- 
siastijpall^ even, performed your parts ; or when 
about to go forth to your fields of labor at the 
close of a term, you stood before me full of 
anxious solicitude, yet of high hope. But now, I 
see you returned, for a brief moment, from those 
fields to the familiar halls which have so often 
before resounded with the music of your voices, 
and where you have so often drank in instruction. 
To-morrow you will again go forth, and what can 
I say to you ? What words can I add to those 
which were uttered when you first left your Nor- 
mal Hfune ? 

My charge— and it is a familiar one to you—- 
must still be— strive constantly to improve. 
Though you have left the Normal school, your 
education is only begun. You have a work to 
do for younelvea, as well as for others. Strive, 
then, constantly, earnestly, for improvement. 
Let your own self^education, and that which you 
shall do for the education of your pupils, be 
something more than show, something more 
than the accretion of knowledge from without. 

I remember, as a boy, going into the fields 
after a light fall of snow, and mj|.king a little ball 
which could be held in the hand, I rolled it 
over and over the ground, and as it rolled the 
moist snow adhered to it, till it became so 
large that my strength was scarcely sufficient 
to move it, and I fondly imagined that, in 
one or two turns more would be gathered a 
ball which would endure days of thaw and ex- 
cite the admiration of all my companions ; but 
alas, with the next revolution it fell to pieces 
and crumbled of its own weight, and the bare, 
barren earth alone told of the track it had 
passed. That ball is not an unapt emblem of 
a kind of education which teachers are in dan- 
ger of attempting to acquire for themselves and 
impart to others. For a time it makes a splendid 
show, and we are inclined to wonder at the vast 
amount of knowledge which has been accumu- 
lated, but in the rough contacts of real life it is 
shivered into fragments. Worse than that, as 



we look back at the track we have taken, it is 
bare and barren to the vision; we can see no 
beauty or comeliness to tempt us to retrace our 
steps, and we have acquired no power to make 
new acquisitions. 

Let not your course be such. Eather let your 
aim as teachers and as students be, to secure 
that healthful growth f^om within wUch gives 
strength and vigor, not only for the acquisition 
of knowledge, but for the discharge of every duty 
of life. 

Tour own experience must confirm the asser- 
tion often made while you were students here, 
that as teachers you are and will be prised, not 
by the fact that you have had these advan- 
tages or those, but by what you do and what 
you artf— by what you are as teachers — ^by what 
you are as men and women in all the relations of 
life. Bo not, then, I again beg of you, lay claim 
to any peculiar excellence because you are gradu- 
ates of a Normal school ; but by your work, by 
faithfully performing every duty, prove your- 
selves worthy the name, and others will bestow 
it upon you. Tou will, indeed, be No&XAl. 
Tbachsrs." 

The choir then sung the following song, writ- 
ten by Miss SA&iLH C. Padeltobd : 

Oh ! gaily pass the hours 
Of this, our festive day. 
And brightly bloom the flowers 
Of friendship, in our way. 
Then let us garlands twine, 
. Of buds that wfll not die, 
To 'mind us of these hours of light. 
When they are long gone by. 

These walls hain^ oft resounded 
To the vpices of our glee ; 
Once nxi^re we'll let the echoes 
Fling .back our melody. 
Oh ! yes ; we'll gaily sing, 
Nor let one thought of care. 
Come near to mar the offering meet 
That now to joy we bear. 

Hiis day will soo^ be over. 
We soon again shall part ; 
Bet we will keep its mem'ry 
Still fresh within the heart. 
Then let us gaily sing, 
While still we linger here. 
And may fair scenes of future joy 
Bless all our friends so dear. 
Mr. CoLBURN then gave as the first regular 
sentiment : 

AngeWt VitiU^yft have had them, but, alas I 
few and far between. 
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This called up Prof, J. B. Anqell, of Brown 
University, who remarked that there were several 
kinds of angels, and he thought that the attend- 
ing ladies to-day mast be satisfied there is a 
devouring Angell in this company. He proceeded 
in a witty strain, remarking that he thought the 
ladies of Bristol unwise if they did not prevent 
the removal of the school to that place. Think 
of it, said he, one hundred young ladies such as 
these, brought into competition in the small town 
of Bristol! What chance would there be for 
their modest beauties? He concluded with a 
complimentary tribute to that good old town, and 
then gave as a sentiment : 

7%« Normal Schooh—lt will never fail to go on 
so long as it has a Colburnriag locomotive. 

The next toasts were: 

May the soil of Bristol prove as congenial to 
OUT loved Normal School as that of Providence. 

Our school is to wander — shall it have a Shep- 
herdf 

l*his called up Bev. Dr. Shbphesd of Bristol, 
who said, ** Let him that putteth on the harness 
' boast not like him that putteth it o£" We are 
about to assume the harness given us by the 
General Assembly, and we are happy it is such a 
beantifiil one. We cannot boast of our learned 
professors to aid the undertaking, but we have 
men of warm hearts and generous sympathies 
who win lend a helping hand. % The Rev. Doctor 
expressed his gratification at the scene presented, 
and said he had noticed one peculiarity in Normal 
teachers— that was animation. He was delighted 
with the first school he visited that was taught 
by a Normal scholar — ^he had awakened an inter- 
est and shown a seal that he had not known be- 
fore. There is such a thing as throwing an inter- 
est around the dryest themes, which these teachers 
seem to have found out. He expressed the desire 
that the removal of the school should not diminish 
the interest or cooperation of its friends in Provi- 
dence. 

The next sentiment was announced: 

Our Poete99—AM she nurtures the tender mind 
of youth, may she not forget her muse. 

In response to this sentiment. Miss Sarah C. 
Padelvord read the following sprightly and 
^raceftil poem : 

The long, bright summer day was o'er. 
And peeping in at the half-shut door 
Came the shadows of the night, 
And with footsteps, soft and light. 
Slowly glided cross the floor, 
'Where the sunlight fell no more. 
Through the easement crept the breeze, 
Sringing from the summer trees 



Low breathed sighs for the day just gone, 
Gentie words for night coming on. 
Listening to each whispered tone. 
The good monk*Eamest sat alone- 
He held in his hand a littie book. 
That now, he closed with weary look — 
" Yes ! yes ! " said he, ** my task is done, 
'Twas finished, just at set of sun. 
I have written in this, for many a day. 
And stiUi it secmeth to me but play." 
•'What hast thou written ? " in the room 
Whispered a voice, in the deepening gloom. 
*' I have written," he said, and he faintiy smiled, 
„ I have written a book for the little child." 
The voice grew sweeter, clearer still, 
It seemed the little room to fill. 
" I'll bless tiiee," it said, "I'll bless thee, my son," 
"I will bless thee, for this, that thou hast done," 
'* Because thou would'st guide the child in truth. 
To thee shalt be given eternal youth." 

• «««•• 
The sunset hour had passed and gone. 
Again, good Earnest sat alone. 

He held in his hand the little f>ook, 
But off from his brow the weary look 
Had passed away, and in its stead 
The pale moonlight played round his head, 
And showed beneath a peaceful face. 
Where age and toil should leave no trace. 

• ••••••• 

For the good monk Earnest, not alone 
Was the blessing given, in angel tone. 
*Tis ever thus, from day to day. 

That those, who point the upward way. 
That those who guide the young in truth, 
Renew, from day to day, their youth. 

Within these halls, good Normal styled, 
'Twas first we learned to teach the child, 
And how we strove from day to day. 
To assume ourselves the childish way; 
'Till dullness feigned to dullness grew, 
And we held no more, what once we knew. 
With crayon, oft, in either hand. 
One of our mates would take her stand. 
And strive what earthly power could do, . 
To show how one and one made two. 
Few were convinced, and since that time, 
(If I may speak of it in my rhyme) 
To the altar even, some have gone. 
To prove that two can make but one. 
How oft we ranged on left and right. 
And chose our champions for the fight ; 
Armed with a book, each took her place. 
And cried defiance in the other's face. 
Then came a clash of words, and voices high> 
And tones arose, and mingled in the sky ; 
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'Till some would die for want of breaih, 

And Bome would speak e*en in their death, 

'Till discord forced the whole to yield — 

Who shouted loudest won the fioid ! 

And their sweet music often brought 

The softest notes htr lips had caught, 

And those that discoid ruled, ere long 

Were found to accord, in a song. 

And 0, how oft, an adventurous band, 

We traveled in thought o'er ocean and land. 

The mountains we scaled, or we sounded the sea, 

Whcresoe'er man hath been — ^we wandered free. 

But fancy never flew so light, 

As when it spread its pinions bright, 

And bore us on to future years ; 

In those bright days we had no fears 

For ouz success as teachers,— no ! 

We thought our scholars all would grow 

In wisdom's ways, as straight and tall 

As stands the poplar by the wall ! 

^We thought our school-rooms each should be 
The sweetest spots on earth to see, 
And that the centre of each scene 
Should be the sUtsly school-ma'am queen. 
The ideal this ! Wish you the real to view ? 
I'll draw just one small scene for you. 
'Tis afternoon— the bell hath rung, 
The scholars seated,— school's. begun. 
" The class in spelling may now rise," 
<* Please ma'am, the sun shines in my eyes," 
" John, close the blinds and take your place," 
" Tom Jones keeps spitting in my face ! " 
" Well, Thomas Jones may come this way," 
" Those little girls must stop their play." 
"Now, Mary, you may spell * before,' " ^. 
" Some one's knocking at the door." 
•* 'Tis Tom Jones' mother come to know 

Why her poor boy is punished so. 
She's sure that he can do no wr(>ng. 

He is not well— was never strong ; 

He had the measles when quite small, 

And never should be crossed at all. 

At home he did just as he pleased, 

At school she did not want him teased. 

If the teacher still abused him thus, 

Why then, she'd surely make a fuss, 

Or take her boy away from school ; 

She'd have it known 'twas not her rule 

To have her Tom so illy served. 

He should have all that he deserved ! " 

The teacher simply thought he should. 

Sincerely wished, that once, he could. 

Now turns she to the class again, 

" This little girl may spell * complain,' " 

**My head aches where I made a bump, 

May I go wet it at the pump ? " 

"Yes, you may go— Don't wet your dress," 



** The class may sit, 'Tis time for recess." 
The children play->-The teacher ponders well, 
Whether they ever will learn to spell. 

On learning's hill we oft firesh courage need. 
For, ! 'tis weary work, the child to lead, 
AloAg each steep ascent ; for rocks abound. 
And oft the path winds round and round. 
Still, we've learned In our bright school honrsy 
To strew each path with love's fair flowers, 
That in gathering them from day to day, 
The child may not think it a weary way. 
We have gathered to-day a social band. 
That we may see these flowers expand ; 
That in our hearts we may plant anew; 
Or freshen the old with kindly dew. 
For when this happy day is o'er. 
Within these halls shall soon no more 
Be gathered those who, year by year, 
Have learned and taught and labored here. 
The pictures and maps from off the wall. 
The books and the shelves shall be taken all. 
The old dock down from its resting place, 
We shall see no more its honest face ! 
All, all away ! Shall nothing stay 
To speak of Just one bright school day ? 
Oh ! yes, these hails shall still be dear ! 
For the sake of those who've met us here ! 
For sake of friends we can never forget. 
We'll love these halls where first we met \ 

« • •'• • « % « 
If the prayer ascendeth not up to the sky. 
It shall never be answered by Ood on high. 
All labor is worship ! and tho' apart 
Our altars may rise, still if from the heart 
^ach tribute be brought— each offering be given ! 
In one they shall join and ascend to heaven. 
Then let us once more to the good monk look. 
And write, each in our hearts, a little book. 
For the use of the child whom we would guide. 
Let its pages be pure ; let no sin hide 
With its blotting stain where the leaves unfold ; 
But write sweet young thoughts in letters of gold. 
Thus shall we need no other shield. 
To guard us on life's baittle-Aeld ; 
For he who keepeth the heart with care. 
Shall soon break down each tempting snare ; 
And they who are noost like the little child, 
With worldly stains are the least defiled. 
To the pure in heart was the blessing given. 
That they should be nearest to God in heaven ! 

The charms of this meritorious produetioa were 
heightened by an excellent delivery. 
The next sentiment was : 

The Ciiy ({/'Provtidenee— Though no longer tlie 
home of *tne Normal School, it will ever be osir 
Normal home. 
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His Honor, Mayor Bodmak, responded in a 
rery happy rein. The heart of Providence, he 
said) beats in sympathy with the whole State, 
and especially with educational enterpriies in 
every part of it. In conclusion, he said he would 
offer as a sentiment, borrowing the pun of Mr. 
Angell: 

May he who gnards the furnace of your loco- 
motive see that its ** coal bums " brightly. 

Next came : 

RAode Jxlam^Though small in area, may she 
ever retain what she now has — ^her full share of 
influence. 

Our Sta^0— Multum in parvo— The smallest of 
America's daughters; she hath been wedded to 
the Union<*^he will ever prove faithfUl to her 
vows. 

' £x-Qovemor Hoppin responded in a neat 
speech, in which he said it was a custom in this 
country^ when a man is called upon, to expect 
him to respond, whether prepared or not. He 
thought the reason so many could respond readily 
and ably to such calls, was attributable to their 
common school training. After insinuating that 
Prof. Angell had stolen his thunder in saying the 
pretty things to the ladies, he spoke of the 
importance of the Normal school, and was glad 
it had fallen into such able hands. He vindica- 
ted the institution from the imputation cast upon 
it by its enemies* and remarked that it was a 
fixed fact in this State, and would never be put 
down, if it had to be sustained by private contri- 
butions. He concluded with a sentimetat compli- 
mentary to the profession of school teaching, 
denominating it the keystone of the arch upon 
which the liberties of our country rest 
Then came th^ following : 

7^ Nonnal SrAoo^May its roots potetrate 
deep, and its branches spread wide, until its fruit 
be found in every State and Territory of our Union. 

Education — ^The foe of Tyranny ; the friend of 
Freedom. 

Brown UniveraUy — ^May her 9eer8 (Sears) long 
prophesy; may her good angel (Angell) chase 
(Chase) far away all threatening clouds; and 
when her work is done (Dunn) on earth, may it 
only be to link on (Lincoln) to higher work in 
Heaven. Her memory will ever be green (Greene) 
in our hearts. 

The Normal School and the Univeraitg, 
To the last Prof, Seab8 gave an eloquent re- 
sponse. 

Our Teacher of Language— Utiy he find life in 
its analgeu to consist of two principal element*-^ 
success and happiness, modified by die respect, 
trust and love of all who surround him. 

Prof. 6. 6. O&ESif B responded with the follow- 
sentiment : 

The Bhode Island ScAoo/marftfr— Wherever lo- 
cated, may it ever receive our wannest sympathy. 



The following sentiment was sent up by a lady : 

Our PrincipcUr-Msiy the sphere of his useful- 
ness never be less, may his lines ever fall in 
pleasant places, and the sharp angles of life all be 
rounded into 9, full «i<m of happiness. May he 
Jigure well in life, and at length may he be trans- 
ferred from a dear home circle on earth to the 
plane of celestial joy above. 

Eesponded to by Mr. Colbubn, who then gave : 

The first mover in the establishment of a per- 
manent Normal school and its fast friend — ^ttev. 
T. D. Cook. 

Bev. Mr. Coox responded in a neat speech, 
and gave as a sentiment : 

Providence and Bristol'-'One now and forever 
in the cause of Education. 

The following song, written by Miss Candacs 
G. Wilcox, was then sung : 

Right glad are we the firiends to see. 

Whom we are wont to meet, 
Within this hall, where wisdom's call 

Our hearts did gladly greet. 
Though we may stray far, far away, 

We oft will call to mind 
The friendships formed within these walls, 

In " Auld Lang Syne." 

The teachers, friends, we greet once more 

Arouml this festive l)oard, 
In Memory's bowers, in happier hours, 

Their names have deeply scored ; 
And cherished there, with anxious care, 

Those names we still shall find. 
When this bright day hath passed away 

With " Auld Lang Syne." 

For one short hour, we'll here fbrget 

That time so swift hath flown ; 
And heart and hand, a joyous band. 

We'll claim this hour our own. 
Now pleasant words and friendly tones 

Our hearts shall strongly bind, 
That this bright hour be linked e'ermoro 
With "Auld Lang Syne." 

When here we part, let every heart 
Be filled with strength anew ; * 

And patient stiU, the work fulfil, 
To " Bight" forever true. 

Then when we meet in other years. 
We'll gladly call to mind 

These hours we've spent*-4hese happy days 
or "Auld Lang Syns." 

A letter f^om Edwabd Hab&is, Esq., of Woon- 
socket, whose generous ofier of rooms for the 
Normal school, when it was in danger of being 
abandoned by the State, will be remembered by 
our readers, was read by Mr. Colbum, and we 
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cannot refrain from copying from it a single para- 
graph. Mr. Harris says : ** Tour mention of the 
interest I hare manifested in the success of the 
Normal school, is very gratifying to me. I assure 
you the only object I had in view, in my offer, 
was to' secure the continuance and promote the 
success of the school, and to benefit our village. 
I know of no way in which a true philanthropist 
can do better than educate or contribute to the 
education of the people." 

Letters were also received from Rev. William 
Stowe, of Westerly ; Rev. Thomas H. VaU, Gov. 
Dyer, Hon. James Y. Smith, Prof. Wm. Russell, 
Prof. Arthur Sumner, Rev. J. Boyden, G. H. 
Calvert, Esq., Hon. E. R. Potter, and others. 

The exercises of the day closed with a levee at 
the house of the Principal. 



Educational Associations— theib Annual 
Meetinob.— -This is near the season when these 
bodies— so useftil and profitable to teachers— are 
tat assemble for their annual gatherings. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education meets in Albany, August 1st. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science meets in Montreal the second 
week in August. 

The American Institute of Instruction meets 
in Manchester, N. H., August 18th, 19th and 20th. 

The New York Teachers' Association meeU 
in Binghampton, N. Y., on the 28th, 29th and 
30th of July. 

The New Hampshire Teachers' Association 
meets in Concord, N. H., August 4th and 6th. 

The National Association of Teachers will hold 
its first meeting in Philadelphia, August 26th. 

Hon. Geo. H. Calvert, of Newport, R. I., will 
deliver an address before the American Institute 
of Instruction, instead of Prof. Fisher, as an- 
nounced in our June number, and we venture to 
say that there will be no sounder and more philo- 
'«ophical views than his address will contain. 



The Seventh Annual Session of three days, of 
the Vermonr Teachers* Association, will be held 
at Northfield, commencing on the 18th of August 
next. Addresses are to be delivered by J. S. 
Adams, Esq., Secretary of the Vermont Board of 
Education; Rev. Eli Ballon, Editor ChrMan 
Repository ; Edward Bourne, LL.D., President 
Norwich University; Prof. M. H. Buckham, 
A. M., University of Vermont; Prof. M. A. 
Cummings, New Hampton Institution, Fairfax ; 
Rev. C. W. Cushing, A. M., Principal Newbury 
Seminary; Prof. W. H. Parker, A. M., Middle- 
bury College; and Rev. Calvin Pease, D. D., 
President U. V. M., and President of Association. | 



QaMtions. 

Iftmike way to or from tchoolf two scholars get 
into difficulty toith each other, hat not the teacher 
authority and is it not his duty to attempt €ui ad- 
justment of that difficulty f or would his authority, 
in this ease, he fu> more than if a scholar should get 
into difficulty with some one not connected with the 
school? 

This question is a supplement to one lately 
published, and needs but a few words in addition. 
We should say, in both cases, that the teacher 
should converse with the scholars and exert a 
moral influence over them to prevent such diffi- 
culties. The only case when the teacher would 
be justified in assuming or claiming power to 
punish a scholar for an act done out of school, 
would be when the case clearly grows out of 
the school exercises. In every other case he is 
bound, of course, to exert a moral infiuence. 
And while every teacher should remember how 
potent is tnjluenee, he should also remember that 
it is not government. He must do most that he 
does for his scholars out of school by way of in- 
fluence, and much of what he does for them in 
school by way of government 

In every case of difficulty growipg up in the 
school, or during recesses, the teacher has a 
right to inquire about it and advise and assist 
the settlement ; but whatever does not grow up 
out of the School and its proper exercises, he 
may not attempt much. We say that, as a 
general thing, therefore, the two cases supposed 
in the question are very dissimilar. In the first 
case, the cause of difficulty most probably would 
grow out of something in the school itself; in the 
latter case, most probably not And this would 
make it the duty of the teacher to ask about the 
former, and generally not to ask about the latter. 
Yet the circumstances surrounding every such 
a case would be so different from those around 
any other case, that no general directions can be 
given. Every teacher must study for himself 
each case that arises, and it will be to his profit 
if he will write down in a book a report of every 
case of embarrassment that he meets with in his 
daily duties. This will beget a habit of thought- 
Ail deliberation, and will be a useful store of 
practical knowledge. 



Acts Relating to the Public Schools of 
Rhode Island, i^ith Remarks, Forms and 
Decisions.— No portions of the Laws of Rhode 
Island are of more general interest than those 
relating to her Public Schools. They affect 
every voter and every family. On their charac- 
ter and administration depends chiefly the effi- 
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dency of our whole system of public educAtion. 
There is not a school district or school in which 
questions concerning them do not, in some form 
or other, arise. It is, then, of peculiar import 
tance that they should be generally understood. 
To meet this want no less than four editions hare 
been published, riz. : 1846, 1861, 1855, and now 
the last rerised edition, 1857. These are all 
accompanied by explanatory remarks and forms, 
to meet the ordinary cases which may arise in 
their application. 

The present edition is by far more full and 
complete than any of the preceding. It contains 
the revised law passed at the January session of 
the G^eneral Assembly, and has been prepared 
with gremt care, with remarks and forms to meet 
all the changes which hare been introduced. It 
contains, also, ftill reports of the more important 
decisions of the School Commissioners, and what 
adds greatly to its value, it has a copious index. 
tt thus embodies a large amount of valuable in- 
formation, so well digested and arranged for 
reference that it would seem that nothing but 
decided carelessness would cause serious errors 
in the application of the law. It is the most 
valuable edition of School Laws and the best ex- 
position of practice under them we have seen, 
and reflects great credit on the industry and 
faithAilness of the worthy School Commis^oner, 
who prepared it. D. 



Wbbtfzbld K0BICA.L Amociatiok.— The Fifth 
Triennial Meeting of this Association will be held 
at Westfield, on Thursday and Friday, the dOth 
and Slst of July next. 

A Business Meeting will be held at Normal 
! Hall, on Thursday afternoon, at 2} o'clock. 

On Friday forenoon the Triennial Oration will 
be delivered by George W. Cnrtis, Esq., of New 
York. 

A Poem will be delivered by J. O. Holland, 
Esq., of Springfield. 

All who have been members ef the school, 
whether at Barre or Westfield» me invited to be 
present and participate in tlie e^erciBes. £t is 
expected that this will be a general* M-gathering 
-^jubilee of jubilees. * 

We are assured that the hospitaUty of our 
Westfield friend»*«flO generous and complete on 
Imner occadons— "will be extended to all the 
former members of the sehooL Those desiring 
places will please report themselves at Normal 
Hall immediately on their arrivaL 

A general catalogue, containing the names of 

I all who have been members of the school, (in- 

I eluding the Barre school,) date of entering, time 

of attendance, time taught since, present resi* 



dencc, present name of ladies who have married, 
and other interesting fhid valuable matter, #iU 
be published previous to the meeting, and will 
be for sale at that time. Price, twenty-five cents. 
Single copies will be sent, postage paid, to any 
part of the country, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents, or five copies will be sent to one address 
for one doUar. For catalogues address J. W. 
Dickinson, Westfield. 

Any communications from those not able to be 
present et the meeting, may be addressed to 
J. W. Dickinson, principal of the Normal school, 
Westfield, Mass. 

By the kindness of the Superintendents, free 
return tickets will be ftumished on the following 
railroads: Western, Boston and Worcester, Con- 
necticut River, Worcester and Nashua, Provi- 
dence and Worcester, and probably. Canal and 
Eastern. Chas. Hutchins, Pres't 

Bei^fit Street Grammar School, ) 
Providence, June 22, 1357. \ 



As Unpleasant Pa&aoraph. — ^We find our- % 
selves under the necessity of alluding once more 
to our unsettled bills ; and though we feel very 
good-natured, yet we confess to being very much 
afflicted. Come now, good friends and readers 
of the Schoolmaster, do send us along that little 
amount of money belonging to us in your pockets. 
We want, we need, we sh^l suffer if we do not 
get it, and that pretty soon. But then, look here : 
we shall not suffer so m«ch as you will. You are 
doing wrong, and that will hurt you more than it 
can hurt us. Come, send right along and let us 
make a better periodical for you, and pay our 
honest debts just when they become due. 
That* 8 all. 



Wb abb Latb Again— And we ought to be 
ashamed of it, we think we hear some one say. 
We are very sorry, and very sorry for the cause 
of it— ^e printer was sick. We do mean to be 
up to the times, bat somehow, the chances are 
against us this time. Pray, pardon us, ahd sym- 
pathize with us. 



BS190BWATBB NoBMAL Amociation.— The 
fifteenth anniversary of this association will be 
held at Bridgewater, on Wednesday, July 2SHh. 
The address will be delivered by William James 
Potter, of Cambridge. Arrangements are mak- 
ing for a large gathering of Normalites. 



Illinois Nobmal Uniybbsitt.— It gives us 

fleasure to learn that C. E. Henry, Esq., of 
^eoria, editor of the IlUturit Teacher, is appointed 
principal of the Illinois Normal University. The 
appointment is a good one. He is just the man 
for the post. We predict for him and the Uni- 
versity the highest success. 
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OUB BOOK TABLB. 

f 

Thb Fibst Ambbicjln Abctic Bxpedition, 
by Dr. Kanb, in one volume ; and the Second 
Ambrican Abctic ExPBDiriojf, by Dr. Kakb, 
in two Tolumes, have been issued in uniform style 
by Childs & Peterson, of Philadelphia. Thes^ 
books are truly wonderfVil books to us in these 
warm latitudes; but still, they have such an 
evident air of truth and earnestness, such a plain 
purpose to make. the best of everything, and do 
so modestly speak of the author's part in them, 
that no one can doubt the exactness of their de- 
tails. They exhibit the work of the philanthro- 
pist as well as that of the mere sailor and adven- 
turer, and are, above all fictions, most intensely 
bewitching. We advise our readers to read them 
by all means ; and if yon hav« read them already, 
a second reading will do no harm. Buy them if 
you can buy any books ; hire them from the cir- 
culating library if you have a couple of sixpences, 
^ and if not, then buy the loan of them from a 
* fHend : anj when you have done the reading, if 
you are not both wiser and better, we are mis- 
taken both as to your sense and capacity. 

Familiar Scibncb; or, The Scientific Expla- 
nation of the Principles of Natural and Physical 
Science. By David A. Wells, A. M. Philadel- 
phia : Childs & Peteivon, 124 Arch Street. This 
is a very useful exposition of ten thousand simple 
and yet wonderful things. Rvery one ought to 
know all that this volume contains, and the best 
way he can have it in a short time, is by buying 
the book and studying it cai^efblly ; for it contains 
almost all that men want to know theoretically 
about Mechanics, Acoustics, Heat, and a hundred 
other great topics of practical importance. 

Familiar Astronomct; or, An Introduction 
to the Study off the Heavens. Illustrated by Ce- 
lestial Maps and Engravings, with a Treatise on 
Globes. By Hannah M. Bouvler. Philadelphia: 
Childs & Peterson, 1867. This is another fine 
work by these very enterprising publishers, and 
is worthy of all praise. We trust the time is not 
far distant when all men will know more of the 
stars than they now do, and we regard this book 
as a good pioneer in the way. 

Tas Pbacticai. Bloctttionxbt and Agadbmi- 
CAL Ebader and Sfeaxeb, by John W. S. 
Hows, Professor of Elocution in Columbia Col- 
lege. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson, 1857. 
This is, in our opinion, an excellent compilation. 
It is not too much. encumbered with technicalities 
and rules; it has a fine and tastefVil selection of 
pieces, and many of these are not mere fragments, 
odds and ends. We do heartily endorse it. 



Thb Constitutional Tsxt-Booxt- « Praetieal 
and Familiar Exposition of the United States. 
By Fumam Shepard. This book contains a great 
many things besides the Constitution, that erery 
citizen ought to know. The study of the Consti* 
tution and history of the country is of the great- 
est importance^ and here these are so treated as 
to make a book of the highest interest and value. 
It ought to he in every house and in every sehool, 
if not as a text-book, yet, as an occasional ^text- 
book. 



Cauuns' Oamb at Wobds, for Home i 
ment and Instruction, is a neat box of eards^ 
with letters, figures and points, intended to be 
used in spelling, reading and compositioa. It is 
a capital game, as our youngsters testify, and 
worth twice the money it costs. Every family 
ought to have it, for the older, if not for the 
younger members. It is a fine present, and can 
be had of the publishers, Calkins & Stiles, 348 
Broadway, N. Y. 



LiTTLB Dobritt has been sent us by PetcMon, 
of Philadelphia. It is enough to say that we re* 
gard it, in several respects, as the best of XMckraa' 
works. This publisher nor the public does not 
need our advice or opinion on the book, as he has 
published already some eighteen different forms 
of it, and the readers have before this read them 
all. 



We have had No.'s 5 and 6 of the Ctclofbdia 
or Wit and HrxoR, by William E. Burton, 
firom D. Kimball ft Co., 17 Market Square, Provi- 
dence. It improves as it goes on. The portraits 
that adorn tiie numbers are worth as much as 
the matter. 

Harpbr'8 Wbbbxy, put up in monthly parts, 
is a remarkably convenient affair, and can be had 
at the same place. We see it with more inteiftst 
in this shape than in any other. 



School Committbs of ScRirATB.-*Wm. 8. 
K«nt, chaimuin; B. L. Phetteplace, eletk; A* 
Field, Dr. Nicholas, H. P. Ang^ arc the meni* 
bers of this committee for this jrear, and we have 
no doubt but that they will do their duties in diis 
line— «s they have done in all others— 'thoroughly 
and welL The Chairman?B address is North 
Seituate, aad he is a^ rare friend of the- sdiool- 
teacher. 

They are about to make a thottmgli disngeia 
the old school books. They do not do this for 
the sfanple purpose of diaaglBg: books, bet to 
supplant those books that are old and worn out; 
We wish them abnndaat successj 
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From ike German of Spindler. 
The If uremberg Iiiviiis XSgff. 

Okb day an aged citizen of Nuremberg 
came before the mayor, and submitted to him 
the request, that he would allow him to be 
shut up in prison for a short time, in order 
that he might there be able entiiiely to devote 
himself to his own thoughts without being 
disturbed. This application astonished the 
mayor not a little, and with great gentleness 
he asked the citizen, whom he knew very well, 
the cause of so singular a wish. 

<< My wife and my sons worry me so dread-* 
fully," answered the citizen. **I have a 
speculation of importance in my head, which 
I will at present discover to nobody. A wise 
man speaks only of deeds that are done. But 
my inquisitiye feunily tease me with their 
questions, and their suspicions, and their re- 
proaches, so that I have not one moment of 
peace. When I put them off, or if I go to 
work in my own little work-room, they dis- 
turb me incessantly, and worry me to death. 
I therefore want a few weeks of quiet, or I 
shall really die of anxiety and tiDuble of 
mind." This explanation astonished the 
mayor still more. 

*' My good man," replied he, « the trade 
of your sons, which you yourself carry on, 
is of itself rather a noisy one. Braziers and 
suchlike persons are not very gentle and quiet 
in their occupation ; but still there must be 
some part of your house in which nobody can 
hove a right to disturb you." 

« But they do disturb me nevertheless ; they 



break my door open, rummage all my things, 
and displace the work I have begun. I can 
bear it no longer." 

** I will inquire into this," said the mayor, 
after considering a short time; but put aU 
thoughts of the prison out of your head. 
Leave that dismal dwelling to those vvho have 
deserved punishment. The place for honest 
people is their own homes." The tradesman 
made a sad face at this speech. 

" Then," cried he, «« I shall never be able to 
finish what I have in my head ! My life is a 
continual misery to me, and in the meanwhile 
the time is irretrievably lost. Ah! nobody 
knows how dear time is to me at this very 
moment ! " The mayor now admonished him 
afresh, and advised him earnestly to visit the 
bloodletter, who would no doubt find some 
means of quieting him. Peter Hele shook hid 
head, and wended his way home again. 

As the mayor kept his word, and caused the 
wife and sons of the good citizen to be brought 
before him, there arose a great disturbance on 
their return home, for the old man did not 
deny the request he had made to the mayor, 
or what he had related to him about them. 
Upon this the mother and sons went boldly 
into court, and declared that for some time 
there had been no living with the father. The 
wife said he had become very odd in his ways ; 
that he was always murmuring to himself 
about things which had no sense ; that he now 
never spoke a reasonable word to anybody ; 
and that upon the slightest observation from 
her he got so angry as to be almost beside 
himself, and often threatened to beat her. 
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Going on in this way, he did no work, al- 
though the sons were quite young, inexperi- 
enced lads ; the business all went wrong, and 
yet the father continued to eat the daily bread 
he did not earn. 

"You talk very unfeelingly," said the 
mayor. 

** Unfeelingly, indeed ! " answered the wife. 
** The domestic concerns arc so heavy a weight 
upon me that Tarn quite borne down with care, 
and yet I married that I might have peace and 
escape trouble. You are a rich man, and do 
not know how hard it goes with poor artisans 
to cam their bread, when the master lays his 
hands iil his lap, and sets an example of idle- 
ness to young men " 

" So far as I can remember," interrupted 
the mayor, " Master Peter, your husband, has 
always been an industrious, well-conducted 
man." 

*• Yes, your worship, so he always was, till 
about half a year ago." Here tears prevented 
her from going on. 

The mayor now turned to the eldest son, 
and learned from him that the father had, 
during the space of more than a year, given 
signs of a disturbed state of mind. He had 
talked to himself as if in a dream whilst en- 
gaged in the work belonging to his trade, and 
had got so bad at last as to spoil all he did. 
At last, he had quite given up attending to 
business, and had spent whole days and nights 
locked in his room. He was often heard to 
be counting out loud, but they did not know 
what he was counting ; and he kept on tin- 
kering and rattling with something, but they 
did not know what w*ith. As he had now 
become more and more exasperated, and 
would no longer allow any questions or re- 
monstrances, the sons had several times bro- 
ken into his room, in order to discover his 
secret, but they had fotmd nothing but useless 
piece^of wood and metal, and a little kind of 
machine rudely made by their father himself— 
a' thing totally unknown to them, and, in their 
opinion, of no use in the world. He, the son 
Peter, thought his father must be wrong in 
his head, and that it was quite time to de- 
prive him of the conduct of the affiiirs of the 
family, and put it into the hands of the mother 
and the sons. 

Upon the same question being put to the | 



second son, Josef, who was of as cool a tem- 
perament as his brother Peter was choleric* 
and who was as inert as his brother was hot 
and daring, he made the following statement : 
** I have observed," said he, " that since 
Candlemas of this year my father has become 
cross and melancholy. He sleeps, and eats, 
and drinks very little, but does as my mother 
and brother have already said — ^he looks at 
the stars, and reads books that tell of the 
planets, and failure of crops, and famine and 
pestilence. I think, however, that he has 
been acted upon by witchcraft ; for at Can- 
dlemas-time, an Italian, a native of Florence, 
came to see him, and remained several days in 
the house, and he had a great deal of conversa- 
tion with my father ; then he went away sud- 
denly, and no sooner was he gone than my 
father's strange conduct began. The Italians 
are very often sorcerers, even if my father has 
not given himself up to the black art. He 
vei^r often says to us :< Be silent with your 
teasing questions. I will say nothing to you 
about my secret, even if it cost me my life ; 
but if you will be patient I will make you 
rich men some day. I must and will com- 
plete it.' " 

" Yes, yes ; he says that often enough," 
chimed in the mother and brother ; " but in 
the meantime, our affairs are going to ruin." 
" Are your children all here ? " said the 
mayor to the wife. She answered in an in- 
different tone : **1 have one more, a daughter. 
She is married to the tailor, WiUibald ; but 
as she has left us for three years, she can 
know but little about her father's state." 

Upon this the mayor dismissed the wife and 
sons, admonishing them to treat the old man 
with respect and patience, and then he ordered 
the tailor's wife to be called before him., 
The young woman modestly and timidly 
obeyed the summons ; but she no sooner heard 
that it was upon the subject of her father's 
supposed insanity, than she burst out crying* 
'NVhen she had recovered herself she made the 
following statement in a clear tone, and wiih 
an honest manner and countenance : 

* 1 know but little," said she, " of what 
my fSather does at home : I go there but sd- 
dom, because my mother is not kind to me, 
and, still more, because my poor fSather is i 
HI treated. • What is the matter with yooi 
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filther?' t&eykeep on saying to him from 
morning to night : < you are quite beside your- 
self, and you idle away your time instead of 
helping to support yourself ; you do nothing 
to increase our means, but help to diminish 
them ; if you continue to go on in this way 
you must go to the work-house;' and so 
they keep on. How dften has my father 
slipped away to me in the evening, to sit 
quietly and weep over his trouble ! How 
often has he related to me how they give him 
— ^the lazy one, as they call him — the worst 
pieces of the table, and how they have denied 
him even a drop of wine ; and yet all this he 
would gladly bear, if they would only leave 
him in peace, and not disturb him with their 
foolish questions, and their ridicule, and their 
stolen visits to his room, where they delight in 
destroying what he has just begun to prepare," 
«« ^ave you any idea what the extraordinary 
old gentleman is making ? " 

** N o, your worship ; I am only an ignorant 
woman. My father talks in a sort of myste- 
rious way about what he is engaged in, but 
still he continually prophesies great good luck 
for us all if his work succeeds. I do not 
know whether he is animated by a just confi- 
dence in success, or whether he is led away by 
some lamentable error; but I would gladly 
thrust my hand into the fire to free him from 
the persecution he undergoes at present." 
I •• Would you take your father home to live 
! with you if it were so decided ? " 

'■ I should then be obliged to do so, but it 

is my duty to do so without any obligation." 

^ " Suppose I were to make your father over 

to you for a few weeks, till it could be found 

\ out, by kindly and carefully observing him, 

what is really the state of his mind } " 

*' He would be heartily welcome to share 
the little w^e have, for we are but poor people, 
and in our little quiet house he would have 
leisure to compose himself. I wUl pray God 
most earnestly on my knees to preserve the 
dear man from melancholy and insanity." 

<• Would your husband be satisfied with 
such an arrangement?" asked the mayor, 
Bniling. The tailor's wife smiled also, in the 
^roud consciousness of having the upper hand 
home, and answered : « When I promise 
lything, your worship, it is the same as if 
by husband had taken his oath of it ; but I 



am afraid my father himself vnll not agree to 
it. He will not be willing to leave his home." 

The mayor remarked to the young woman, 
that without doubt her father would much 
rather remove to her house than into a prison, 
and ordered this mysterious being to be 
brought before him again. But Peter Hele 
was already in the ante-room, with a little 
bag in his hand, and said, on entering the 
mayor's presence : " See, your worship, what 
your exhortation has been the cause of. They 
have turned me out of my house — out of my 
own. house. They have told me I may go to 
the work-house or to prison; and they say 
that I am both foolish and wicked for having 
blackened their characters to the mayor, and 
told him that tl^ behave to me in an un- 
christianlike manner. So I have bVought with 
me what they have left me of my working 
tools and materials, and gladly give myself 
into your honor's custody. But what are you 
doing here, my daughter ? " 

«« She will take you to live with her till I 
have accommodated things for you," said the 
mayor. 

"You?" said the father. "You take me 
into your poor little home ? Do you recollect 
that your husband must set ten thousand 
stitches the more every week, in order to 
support such a guest as I ? " 

"That is nothing to you, father; you will 
be with your "own affectionate children ! " 
cried the old man's daughter with energy,, and 
taking him by the arm. " Come, come," she 
said, " you shall not be disturbed, nor left to 
starve, that I promise his honor and you." 

" But how can you," said the mayor to 
Peter Hele — " how can you thus give the con- 
trol of your affairs without consideration into 
the hands of others, and take with you instead 
only this rubbish?" As he said this, he 
pointed to the bag. The old man's tears 
stopped suddenly, and he answered with a 
half-angry tone : 

" Rubbish ! Ah ! honored sir, this rubbish 
would produce a golden crop, if I could but 
use the present time as I wish. Time is the 
trqpsure with which I work. The hour draws 
near at which my time will be run out. Very 
well, then, my daughter, the certainty that I 
shall make our fortunes, makes me consent to 
become your guest. I shall be able to repay 
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you for all — ^to make all good to you ; and 
the certainty of this golden future is the cause 
of my leaving my own house with joy, and 
giving everything up to my covetous sons." 

As the old man now left the court, holding 
his daughter hy the arm, and fuR of animated 
gestures and boasting promises, the mayor 
shook his liead, and said to himself: "How 
am I to find out the truth of this business ? 
In my turn, I also begin to doubt the old 
man's sanity." 

A fortnight after this had scarcely expired 
when the head constable appeared before the 
mayor, bringing Peter Hele : 

"This man," said he, "has unmercifully 
beaten his son-in-law's apprentice, quite un- 
justly, and without any cause whatever. He 
seems to have done it out of pure malice, and 
I hope you will send him to prison for a few 
days to cool his temper." There stood Master 
Peter again, with his little bag in his hand, 
and to the strict inquiry into his conduct made 
by the mayor, he answered with a melancholy 
smile : 

" See, your honor, what your accommoda- 
ting of matters has done ! There is not a 
better-hearted man than my son-in-law ; but 
it is well known that no man is more inquisi- 
tive than a tailor. He has watched me, and 
listened at my door ; and he stole in at my 
'window like a cat to examine my things, in 
order to become possessed of my secret, and 
now he declares that I am a sorcerer. My 
daughter always took part against him, and 
did not wish me to leave the house ; but her 
hiisband's curiosity and suspicions, and his 
continual ill humor because he could not get 
me out of the house, w^ere very disagreeable 
to me. I beat the boy, who is his master's 
favorite, without any provocation, but in order 
to put an end to the strife between the mar- 
ried people, and to gain peace for myself. I 
am sorry I was obliged to beat him ; but I 
could think of no other means of obtaining 
for a short time a quiet lodging without cost. 
The boy is young, too, and will have got over 
his blows by to-morrow." The mayor shook 
his head again* 

" Why, really, Peter," said he, " you must 
be out of your wits. This time you will have 
to enjoy the prison you have longed for so 



much, if you are not able to pay a fine for 
your offence." 

"I am a poor fellow," said Peter, good 
humoredly, " and beg only to be shut up by 
myself in some light little room, with leave to 
tinker and rattle as much as I please with 
these playthings of mine." He pointed to the 
bag with his apparatus. 

" It is granted you," said the mayor. " You 
will remain there one month quite solitary. I 
promise you, you will be troubled by visits 
firom no one but the jailor." 

Master Peter went with the highest satis- 
faction where others generally go with great 
discontent. The mayor ordered that no one 
should be allowed to go near him, but that 
everything should be got for him he wanted 
for his mysterious work. The lightest rooms 
were allotted to him, and forbidden to every 
other prisoner. In the meantime, the mayor 
so ordered it, that the day on which the case 
of the wife and sons was to be finally heard 
should be postponed until the end of Peter's 
imprisonment. 

When the members of the municipal coun- 
cil assembled to hear the complaint of Peter's 
family, the wife repeated her first statement 
word for word, and the eldest son held a long 
and violent discourse, which ended with the 
prayer that, as his father had neglected aU his 
duties, he might be deprived of his rights in 
the household. " Really," cried the bluster- 
ing young man, " if his silly way of going 
on, his senseless mysteries, and his neglect of 
all the commands of God as the fSftther of a 
family, are not enough, pray remember that 
he has also striven to get himself into prison, 
which can only be the act of a madman, and 
so we need say nothing further." 

Most of the councilmen nodded their heads 
at each other, and thought the affair was at 
an end, and that the crazy brazier was only 
fit for the mad-house, for the Christmas holi- 
days were near at hand, and the respectable 
gentlemen wished to be rid of business. The 
affair was just about to be put to the vote, 
therefore, when the mayor turned to Mrs. 
Willibald, and asked her if she concurred in 
the wish of her brother. The good daughter 
opposed it most warmly. 

" God guard your honors' consciences," 
phe cried, "from such a decision. I am 
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afraid you have the intention of making one 
of your best citizens dead to all temporal in- 
terests. I deny my father's insanity as fear- 
lessly as if my salvation depended upon it. 
If my husband were not a timid, superstitious 
man, and if he were not Irritated by his 
brothers-in-law — who, alas! are my own 
brothers — the mischief would not have gone 
80 far, and my father would not be in prison ; 
but he would, on the contrary, be here present, 
supported by us, for the purpose of silencing 
his accusers, and making them repent of the 
gross ingratitude and inhumanity with which 
they drove him out of doors to starve." 

" You lie, you Pithless sister ! " burst forth 
the young men. 

** Tou give false witness ! " screamed the 
mother. « Is it our fault that he ran away 
from the house, because he was frightened at 
our mild charge against him, although he had 
so shamefully calumniated us, and basely for- 
sook us to go and settle himself by the side 
of the ill-advised one who had helped to set 
him against his and her own blood } " 

*<Our sister thought to get aU my father 
has, and all his pretended friture riches for 
herself; but she is mistaken, for now let us 
hear what her husband has to say," cried the 
dder brother. 

The person called, a meagre little man with 
a trembling voice, tried to support his brother- 
in-law by telling of the foolish things done by 
the old man, and of his unbearable conduct, 
and concluded by protesting, crossing himself 
the while, that once when he went into his 
room he had there heard the devil, though he 
certainly had not seen him. 

'< Satan himself, the real Batan ?" cried the 
coimcilmen, and the uproar became great. 

The tailor's wife darted at him a look which 
frightened him ; but nevertheless he went on 
in a trembling voice to say : ** Yes, wife, look 
at me — look at me as you will, it must come 
out, although you have forbidden me to say 
it But certain and true it is, that on the old 
man's table, amongst a lot of rubbish, of 
brass pegs and pins, and little wheels and 
catgut strings, there lay a wooden ball, or 
something of the kind, within which there 
was a clicking and clapping going on, as if 
there was an animal at work there. I shud- 
dered as I listened to it; then suddenly it 



came into my heart that the devil assumes all 
sorts of shapes, and springing away, I dashed 
the ball against the waU. Whether it broke 
or not, I don't know, for I did not look round. 
Once afterwards, however, when my wife had 
given me a good scolding for my foUy, I took 
fresh heart and went again into the room, but 
no traces of the ball were to be seen." 

The sons thought to strengthen their own 
statement by the nonsense the tailor had just 
been uttering, and a great number of the 
council were inclined to give credit to it ; but 
Peter Hele's daughter, crying with vexation 
and distress, turned angrily to her husband : 

** O you dishonorable, wicked man," said 
she, <* do you want to bring the best father in 
the world to th^ rack, or to be burned } Sad 
is it for me and aU kind-hearted people to see 
so much suffering heaped upon the poor man's 
head, without being able to say a word to help 
or justify him." 

" Who tells you that, yoimg woman ? " said 
the mayor, pulling the bell as he spoke. '* The 
gentlemen of this council are all too just to 
condemn a townsman unheard." 

Perhapa this decided speech made the coun- 
cilmen feel ashamed of appearing to wish to 
decide upon the case in haste, a thing which 
is never becoming in judges and gray heads. 
In the meantime, a side door opened, and Peter 
Hele came forward, a wasted, exhausted figure, 
with an innocent, cheerfril but submissive ex- 
pression of face. Still there was to be seen 
round his finely cut mouth an expression of 
deep pain. The daughter gave a cry of joy, 
but the mother, the sons, and the son-in-law 
looked frightened, and cast their eyes on the 
ground. 

<* Have you heard what your relations have 
alleged against you as matter of complaint ? " 
asked the mayor. 

•* I wish I had not been obliged to hear it," 
answered the good man, coughing in order to 
hide his tears; <*but I know they will be 
sorry for what they have said, and so I shall 
gladly forget everything. tJnmerited calumny 
is more easily forgiven than that which is 
merited ; and if there still should remain in 
the heart of a father and a citizen, like myself, 
some remembrance of the pain I have felt, it 
will be caused only by the regret that a fifty 
years' life of simplicity, honesty in my calling. 
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piety towards God, and love for my wife and 
children, have not been sufficient surety for 
my honest intentions and my sane state of 
mind. But now, gentlemen, as the time has 
arrived, I wHX tell you honestly what I had in 
my head, and what gave rise to so much mis- 
understanding. It is not xmknown to you, 
gentlemen, that from my youth forward I have 
ever pursued the wonderful and beautiful 
science of mechimics. When on ray travels 
for the purpose of improvement, I made ac- 
quaintance, in Florence, with the clever sil- 
versmith, Jessada, and learned many secrets 
from him which were of great advantage to 
me in my handiwork ; and I have always been 
friendly with him to this day. When, some 
years after this, I had settled myself down, 
and taken a wife, and had become the father of 
a family, and in the struggles of every day of 
life had forgotten all about Italy, the said 
Jessada appeared suddenly in this town, and 
came to my house, and told me that he came 
to make a proposal to me. He related to me 
that, in his native town, there was a certain 
very wise and clever man, to whom it hs^d 
occurred to invent a kind of machine which 
should show the time, like a clock, only of so 
small a size that any person could carry it in 
his pocket, and always have it with him, 
without any inconvenience whatever. The 
man, he said, had made some of these chro- 
nometers, and had then died ; but very few of 
them had been distributed, because the price 
was so enormous. Jessada, being in possession 
of this work of art, determined to brmg the 
invention into Germany : thinking Nurcm- 
burg the most likely place, and I the most 
likely handicraftsman to carry out his design. 
Being desirous of leaving to these children, 
two of whom have represented me as insane," 
(here the poor man's voice was lost in distress 
and tears) " being desirous of leaving them a 
respectable fortune, and of rendering a service 
to mankind, I hastily accepted the proposal of 
the Florentine ; and after having examined the 
little portable clock as much as was possible 
without injuring it, I offered, with good cour- 
age, and a lively faith in God's help, to imitate 
the invention, and to improve it where it 
might be necessary. We then came to the 
following agreement : I was to set to work, 
. and Jesseda was, in the meantime, to travel 



through Germany, Holland, France and Eng- 
land, with his little clock, and seek for cus- 
tomers, and then he was to return in a year 
for the clocks I should have made, and supply 
his customers with them. It was a thought- 
less agreement on my part ! The time flew 
away faster than I expected, and my doubts 
as to whether I should be able to keep my 
promise increased &om day to day, and with 
my doubts my anxiety increased tenfold. The 
stated time drew nearer and nearer to a close, 
and nothing was yet done. My secret trouble 
of mind might reasonably make me seem disa- 
greeable, and to all appearance half-crazy; 
and the tormenting spirit, the artiiice and the 
reproaches of my family, nearly drove me 
mad in reality." 

The old man here stopped to breathe more 
&eely and relieve the oppression at his heart. 
His daughter threw her arms affecftionately 
and comfortingly round him, in recognition 
of which he stroked her forehead and cheeks 
with his hand, while the wife hid her face in 
her handkerchief and sobbed, and the sons 
knew not which way to look for shame. 

" Give this good old man a chair that he 
may rest himself," said the mayor, Thecoun. 
cilmen murmured among each other, some ex- 
pressing pity, some wonder. 

After a short interruption, quiet was re- 
stored; Peter Hele again rose, and with a 
cheerful and composed, but thoughtful coun- 
tenance, proceded as follows : 

" It may perhaps be asked, why I opened 
my heart to nobody during so long a time, not 
even to my own family. To this I must an- 
swer — and to the praise of our native town 
be it said — that there are thousands of cleverer 
men than I in Nuremberg, and that one single 
word to one of these would have been siiffi- 
cient to discover my secret, and, as the saying 
goes, to drive the goats into another pen. I 
was therefore obliged to be silent amongst my 
neighbors and friends, and it was not the less 
necessary to be silent with my wife, for 
women's ears are ever open, and their tongues 
never stiU. I was equally obliged to keep 
everything from my sons, for neither of them 
has a shadow of taste or talent for mechanics 
or mathematics, and they would never have 
been able to understand what I was about. 
When I had completed my undertaking, there- 
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fore, it would be time to make them useful 
assistants in my work ; and the fame was sure 
to remain to them an almost certain inherit- 
ance, for posterity readily gives up those who 
are gone for those who are present. You see, 
gentlemen, how necessary it was for me to 
keep my secret ; so do not seek an evidence 
of madness in my obstinate mysteriousncss, 
or in the act of my leaving my daughter's 
house and getting into prison. The inquisi- 
tive tailor destroyed the little clock I had put 
just together. I found the work of many toil- 
some days and nights in atoms. What was 
there any longer to hope in a house like this ? 
Like the first recluses in the desert, I put my- 
self into a little cell. There — God's name be 
praised ! — an invisible angel assisted me with 
its power, and not only enabled me to renew 
what the tailor had destroyed, but to make 
further improvements in my work. In short, 
gentlemen, my confident hope has not been 
disappointed, and God has permitted me to 
complete my design, and Jessada may come as 
soon as he pleases. The time-keeper is ready ; 
and whilst that invented by the Florentine 
goes only twelve hours, and is then do^^'n, 
mine continues to go and to strike forty hours 
without any trouble.'* 

Hele put his hand into his breast, and 
pulled out the little so-called «* Nuremberg 
Bgg," the first of the name. All eyes were 
fixed in astonishment on the little master-piece 
of science, which at that moment, in clear and 
deUcate strokes, struck the hour of noon, and, 
like the wood- worm, constantly ticking, ac- 
companied the time as it fiew. The council- 
men sprang from their seats ; the inventor of 
the wonderful piece of art was admitted upon 
the bench ; and there, in the midst of the cir- 
cle formed around him by the mayor and the 
rest of the council, he proceeded to point out 
and explain the different minute parts of his 
work. 

«• Do not lavish your praises, gentlemen," 
cried the old man, animated with enthuasism 
and delight, **on what I have imperfectly 
performed, but rather let me thank Heaven, 
that by a devout contemplation of the works 
of the great Creator I have been enabled to 
perform it at all. As I was making this living 
egg, I considered in my own mind that origin 
of aU being — that invisible thing without 



which we could not exist; namely. Time. 
The wise Florentine, and I, in imitation of 
of him, have taken the hours prisoner. In a 
little while, every man will be lord and master 
of time, and will be able to calculate when • 
the sun and moon change phCce, when the 
planets rise and set, and how the mysterious 
zodiac rules the course of our globe. The 
clock will be to every manias a conscience 
which points out to him the lost, the gained, 
or the well ejiployed hours. It will be the 
comfort of every one, for it wiU enable us to 
count the fleeting moments of happiness, and 
with fortitude to reckon the heavy-winged 
hours of misfortune, which, though they ap- 
pear to us to be stationary, pass on, through 
God's mercy, like the rest. Upon this time- 
keeper, the sufferer can calculate the period of 
his recovery, the prisoner the hour of his re- 
lease, and the dying the hour of his admission 
into Paradise. The priest will not forget the 
hour of prayer, nor the judge the hour which 
calls him to his duty, and the many cruel 
moments of suspense experienced by one ac- 
cused, when awaiting the judgment " 

Here the unanimous voices of the council in- 
terrupted Peter Hele. 

"Go forth, noble old man," cried they, 
** an ornament as you are to our excellent 
town! Go to your own home attended by 
the praises and blessings of your own towns- 
men, and long may you live to the profit and 
honor of the place which gave you birth.. 
Were you not so kind a father, we would 
open the doors of your prison to receive those 
who would have sent you to a madhouse; 
but for your sake they shall be forgiven, and 
left to their own shame for punishment." 

The ingenious and talented artificer was 
accompanied to his own home Uke a victor. 
Like the Sophocles of old, he had been obliged 
to exhibit his own work in order to save the 
honor of his genius ; but whilst the Grecian 
poet may have awakened the spirit of the Fu- 
ries in the breasts of his ungrateful children 
during the reading of his tragedy, the sons of 
Peter Hele felt only the paltry regret of tibe 
vanquished, and simply reproached themselves 
for having considerably postponed through 
their, own fault, the profits of a lucrative 
speculation. The father forgave them from his 
heart, but the sons loved him no better than ^ 
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before, althoiigh they inherited, as he said, the 
fkme of his invention. Posterity has always 
regarded the younger Peter Hele as the in- 
ventor of the watch. 

The municipal council retained the little 
machine of Peter Hele in theit oym hands 
until the expiration of the forty hours. Young 
and old thronged to behold the little wonder, 
but it was with this, as with everything else 
in the world: some whispered something 
about enchantment, and others of direct 
agency by the good angels of the inventor. 
Consequential people turned up their noses, 
and said they had already seen such quackery 
in Venice and Bologna ; and pretended con- 
noisseurs criticised and found fault, and de- 
clared they could themselves have made some- 
thing better. Business people, who are so 
careful of their hours, praised the new inven- 
tion from their hearts ; but the ladies, who are 
no observers of time, railed loudly against its 
faithful guardian. The majority united at 
length in the opinion, that it w^as a pity that 
watches had not been sooner invented. The 
invention could, said they, be but the work of 
a day — ^it was mere child's play — ^nothing 
could be more natural or more simple. The 
Nuremberg *• living egg " shared exactly the 
fete of the egg of Columbus. 

The reader may not perhaps know that the 
first watches are supposed to have been made 
in the form of an egg. 



been very favorable. The laborers and me- 
chanics of Sweden are becoming to a great 
extent artistic mechanics and men of science ; 
and the women, instead of spending their time 
in dressing fashionably and gossiping, or, what 
is worse, poring over sentimental and trashy 
romance, make of their kitchens philosophi- 
cal and chemical laboratories, and attend to 
their household duties understandingly and 
upon scientific principles. 

With all our advantages of education in 
New England, we have too little practical sci- 
ence, appHed to every day life, and presented in 
a manner to interest the people in scientific mat- 
ters. Our vitiated literary taste and the little 
good which all our extensive reading does us, 
is manifest in the vast quantity of trashy and 
injurious sentimentalism and romance upon 
which much of the time of men, women and 
children is occupied, to the neglect of the 
higher powers of the mind, and the active du- 
ties and useful purposes of life. 



KooM FOB Improvement. — We in the Uni- 
ted States ei^oy many advantages beyond 
most other nations in the world ; but as there 
is no individual so wise that he may not with 
advantage learn something from every one, 
even the humblest, with whom he has inter- 
course, so, as a nation, we ma^ learn many 
things from other countries, even from those 
whom we may consider inferior, in many re- 
spects to ourselves. An American, travelling 
in Sweden, writes to a New York paper that 
in all towns of that country of any considera- 
ble size, there are scientific schools for men 
and women who earn their bread .by daily 
toil. The application of science to every day 
lifie, and even the fine arts, receive attention 
here. The institution is free, and is attended 
by both men and women* The effects have 



ADyiCB TO Boys. — ^You are made to be kind 
and generous. If there is a boy at school who 
has a club foot, don't let him know you ever 
saw it. If there is a boy with ragged clothes, 
don't talk about rags in his hearing. If there 
is a lame boy, assign to him sopie port of the 
game which does not require rtinning. If 
there is a hungry one, give him part of your 
dinner. If there is a dull one, help him get 
his lessons. All the school will show by 
their countenance how much better it is to 
have a great soul than a great fist. 



The North American Review on Tuppbr* 
The North American for July, has the follow- 
ing, in its article on The Lessons in Proverbs, 
by Trench : 

** There is scarcely a more yerbose, thought di- 
luting book in our language, than the one absurdly 
entitled * Proverbial Philosophy.* A more seemly 
christening would have been, < Tricks of Speech ; 
or, ETcry-day Thoughts ambitiously Para- 
phrased.' The old saying, *A short horse is 
soon curried,* if Tupperised, would read, * The 
abbreriated pony, diminutiye offspring of cold 
Canada, rejoices in a right speedy discharge from 
the brisk manipulations of the faired hostler.' '* 

The writer holds a rash pen. 
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For the Schoolmaster 

Triennial Jubilee of the Westfleld Kormal 
Association. 

This interesting meeting was held on the 
31st of July. No more comfortable and agree- 
able day could have been selected than Friday 
for the jubilee. The old graduates of the in- 
stitution collected in large numbers, and the 
reQnion was one of unalloyed satisfaction in 
all its exercises and circumstances. The 
alumni, with the present students of the 
school, invited guests and citizens formed in 
procession at Normal Hall, and proceeded to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, at about 1 1 
o'clock. The house proving too small, an ad- 
journment was made to the Congregational 
Church, which was soon crowded, and the 
exercises commenced about noon. A volun- 
tary was admirably performed by the choir, 
and Rev.\J. S. Bingham invoked the Divine 
Blessing. At the close of the singing, M. B. 
Whitney, of Westfield, addressed the Normal 
Association ; but as the whole address, to- 
gether with a due notice of the other exercises, 
would require too much space, it is necessa- 
rily condensed. He began by extending a cor- 
dial welcome to the Association, on behalf of 
the citizens of Westfield, to the quiet repose 
of that lovely village and to the free hospi- 
tality of its inhabitants, and was rejoiced at 
the opportunity of renewing former acquaint- 
ance, and strengthening the ties of former 
friendship. The joy of the gathering, he con- 
tinued, is saddened by the 'thought that'some 
familiar fa^es are missed, who have been al- 
ready welcomed to an unending jubilee of joy 
beyond the skies. Most of those present are 
engaged in the highest and noblest o£ all 
earthly pursuits — the training of the youthful 
mind — a work involving the most weighty 
responsibilities, and demanding the exercise 
of all the powers and faculties of our being. 
The knowledge that the duties of the teacher 
had been discharged with ability and fidelity 
had brought honor upon themselves, and upon 
the institution. More was added, in a similar 
strain, but our limits give the hint to proceed 

to the response of the President, Mr. Charles* lover worships his mistress in her glove. So 
Hutchins. He acknowledged the words of it was with Arnold Von Winkelried and Na- 
welcome, and the generous sentiments so elo- than Hale. So Washington, at once compre- 
quently and yet so delicately expressed. He bending the grand scope of his country's des- 
22 



alluded to the unbounded invitation of Dr. 
Abbot at the first gathering of the Association, 
an invitation both cordial, and at that time, 
exceedingly prophetic. He closed his remarks 
by a happy quotation from Virgil, a transla- 
tion of which was given, as should always be 
done before a promiscuous audience : " Per- 
haps it will be pleasant for us hereafter to re- 
member these things." The choir then sang 
an original hymn, appropriate to the occasion. 
Mr. G. W. Curtis followed with an oration, 
which was considered as one of his finest ef- 
forts. Samples only can be afforded: — Our 
College system is but a i|y)dification of the 
English ; it was founded in England by 
monks, and is invested with lovely associa- 
tions. A monk is a denizen of the cloisters ; 
a man is a citizen of the world. Let us be 
men, not monks. And if we wish that the 
name of America shall be as dear and poetic 
in history as that of Greece, and of any other 
country, we must not limit our achievement 
by that of other nations. 

Patriotism is the tie that binds* us to our 
country, and its nature and responsibility 
formed the subject of his address. Patriot- 
ism, or the peculiar relation of an individual 
to his country, is not a blind devotion, but an 
intelligent love. The patriot sees how his 
country is commissioned by Providence to 
work for all mankind. Therefore his coun- 
try's honor is dear to him as his own. A 
mother's sin is not a virtue, because your 
mother is the sinner. Kight and wrong, jus- 
tice and crime exist for each man independ- 
ently of any individual relation^, A public 
wrong is not a private right. If a man should 
say — " My country , by whatever means extend- 
ed and bounded, my country, right or wrong,*' 
he merely repeats the words of the thief who 
steals in the street, or of the trader who swears 
falsely at the custom house, both of them 
chuckling, " My fortune, however acquired." 
A man's country is not an area of land, but 
an idea, and patriotism is loyalty to that idea. 
In poetic minds it becomes closely associated 
with the soil and the symbols, but the patriot 
worships the idea through the emblem, as the 
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tiny, with one hand put aside the crown, and 
with the other set his slaves free. 

But succeeding exercises now present their 
claims for attention, and w^e must leave Mr. 
Curtis' succeeding eloquent remarks. 

A poem was then delivered by J. G. Hol- 
land, of Springfield, and formed a good des- 
sert to the more substantial dish of the festi- 
val. The exercises at the Church being closed 
by an excellent specimen of musical accom- 
plishments by the choir, the procession form- 
ed and proceeded to AXTiitman's Hall, w^here 
a collation*had been provided. The hall was 
neatly and tastefully decorated with ever 
greens and flowcA, and the tables displayed a 
tempting array of delicacies. On the sides of 
the hall, in letters of green, were the mottoes, 
*( Shall school acquaintance be forgot T 
** What— how— why r" " ReOnion ;" •• West 
field State Normal School— Welcome !" 

The exercises were opened by singing an 
^original hymn. A blessing was then invoked 
by Rev. Dr. Davis. The audience was then 
invited to partake of the collation, and with 
the help of a bevy of young ladies in white, 
who constituted themselves the servants of 
the public for the occasion, the distribution 
and consumption went for^-ard speedily and 
satisfactorily, and the crowd was soon ready 
and eager for entertainment of a higher order. 
Mr. Dickinson, Principal of the school, offer- 
ed the following sentiment : 

The Board of Educatioo in Massachusettfl— thej have 
breathed a new life into our gyfltem of Common Schooli. 

Ariel Parish, of Springfield, a member of 
the Board, responded to the sentiment. He 
spoke of the work of the teacher as the really 
effective work in the business of education — 
the lever of Archimides, by which the world 
is to be raised, morally and intellectually. He 
offered, in conclusion, the sentiment : 

The Normal SchooU of MastaehusettB— the fulcrum 
of the Educational System of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Dickinson responded, and concluded 
with the following sentiment : 

The Common Schools of Massachusetts— on their 
management depends not only the highest future good 
of the State, but of its individual citizens. 



poem and address of the day. The importance 
of this is not duly appreciated in our Com- 
monwealth. This is the point that needs at- 
tention at present. He illustrated the idea by 
relating an incident in the school life of the 
late William Marcy, which is too long for 
present limits, but will, we hope, be accepta- 
ble to the readers of the jR. /. SchoolrruLster in 
the next number. The next sentiment was 
the following : ^ 

There are two principal elements in every sentence. 
One is the subject. The subject of this sentence i« 
Professor Greene, of Brown University. 

Professor Greene commenced his response 
in a vein of humor not easily transferable to 
print, and then spoke of the important rela- 
tion of the teacher's duty to the welfare and 
glory of the country', and the necessity of 
thoroughness in elementary education to the 
production of independent thinkers. He of- 
fered the sentiment : 

The Subject— The Westfleld Iformal Schoolr— May its 
predicate ever be success. 

Professor Edwards was called up by an al- 
lusion to the witchcraft of old times in Salem. 
He said Salem was believed to have been the 
first to^'n in America to establish a free schbol, 
and the first toi^Ti, also, in which a Christian 
Church had been organized — the Plymouth 
Church having been organized before its emi- 
gration to this country. He related a remin- 
iscence of his visit to Western Massachusetts 
some years since. He found most of the 
schools in very imperfect condition, but the 
one in admirable contrast with the others was 
taught by a graduate of the Westfield Normal 
School. The following sentiment was offered : 

The greatest minds are often the keenest observers 
of the smallest things ; therefore we find associated 
together the great and small, the Big and Low. May 
the one ever strive to elevate the other. 

Tliis called up Professor Bigelow, of the 
Framingham Normal School. He said ihxX 
he had thought he should evade the making 
of a speech, and he believed he should yet be- 
fore he got through. There was a sort of ex- 
pectation that if a man got upon the stage he 
would say something, but really he had no- 



Rev. Mr. Northup, a member of the Sta|^ thing to say. He was reminded of the pious 
Board of Education, responded, and dwelt negro preacher belonging to the Quaker; 
upon the importance of the education of the when the latter was disturbed by his loud 
^conscience, as alluded to in the admirable praying in the kitchen, and admonished the 
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negro that the Lord was not deaf, and could 
hear the faintest whisper. " Ah,** replied the 
negro» «« but the scripter says, * hollered be 
thy name.' " Prof. B. also told a funny story 
of a Vermonter, and concluded by extending 
the hand of sympathy and affection to all la- 
borers in the cause of education. He pro- 
posed the sentiment : 

The Lftdiet of Westfleld— The only pearls in this vi- 
einity worth diving for. ^ 

The day was drawing to a close. It be- 
came necessary to defer further indulgence in 
sentiment and speech-making, and the audi- 
ence broke up, satisfied and delighted. In 
the evening there was another social gather- 
ing at Normal Hall, which ended the festivi- 
ties of the occasion. 

We are indeptod to the Springfield Republi- 
can for the Report from which the above is 
condensed. 



X^^opena. 

Wb believe this pleasant amusement for 
boys and girls, and sometimes those of more 
mature age, originated in Germany, where 
it is called viel Uebchen, which, as it is spoken, 
has the sound of philipkin — which may have 
been the origin of our word, to which we 
have given a Latin termination — -pena — be- 
cause it infers a penalty or forfeiture ex- 
acted or won by the tact or management of 
the winning party. With us the thing is 
managed, however, excessively clumsy, and 
quite without skill. A person in company 
chances to find a double-meated almond, and 
hands half the meat to another, and says, or 
rather should say : *' Will you eat a pMlopena 
with me }** The other may say, " I am afraid/' 
and refuse, or may accept one of the nuts, 
and eat it at the same time the challenging 
party eats the other. Thus they separste ; but 
when they meet again, the one that can think to 
say **philopena" first to the other wins the 
forfeit, and has a right to name what it shall 
be — generally, among children, some trifle ; or 
among young folks, some little present, suita- 
ble to the condition of the parties. Thus, a 
young lady who wins a philopena of a gen- 
tleman may immediately add, **I wear No. 
6i kids." If the parties meet in the street, the 



lady may say, <• Oh, yes ; I see you notice 
that my parasol is getting old. Well, then, I 
accept." But the gentleman must never allude 
to her want of an article, but exercise his judg-* 
ment as to what would be acceptable. Gen- 
erally, in our hot haste to win philopena, we 
forget propriety, and become rude, in this land 
of thrift and hurry. The thing is far better 
and more pleasantly managed in Germany, and 
calls into exercise some of the most useful fac- 
ulties of the mind. When a couple meet the 
next time after havii.g eaten philopena together 
no advantage is taken of the other untQ one 
of them pronounces the word "philopena." 
This is the warning that now the sport is to 
begin. Let us suppose that a gentleman calls 
upon a lady ; she invites him to walk in, but at 
the same time speaks the talismanic word. If 
he accepts the offer to walk in, he is lost, un- 
less she removes the ban by telling him to go 
away. If she asks him to take off his hat, he 
must resolutely keep it on ; if to be seated, he 
must stand ; or if at table she should hand him 
any article which he accepts, she wins the for- 
feit. At the same time, he is watching to catch 
her off her guard — for the first acceptance of 
any offer from the other ends the game. Both 
are constantly exercising their wits to prevent 
being caught, and the sport often goes on all 
the evening. Perhaps the gentleman brings a 
little present, and saying: ** Knowing that I 
should lose my phUophena, I have brought it 
along — here it is. " If she is caught off her 
guard by his smooth speech, she loses, for he 
immediately claims forfeit. If neither wins at 
first meeting, the sport is continued at the 
second ; and it may happen that half a dozen 
parties meet at the same time, all anxious to 
win of their philopena partners so that the scene 
often becomes ludicrously amusing. How 
preferable is this German play to our own ,^ 
And as the sport derived from philopena is 
very innocent and pretty, we commend it to 
the "young folks" of America. — N, Y, Tri-' 
bune. 



Thb mind, like the soil, rises in value, ac- 
cording to the nature and degree of its culti- 
vation. 



CoyFn}E>'CE is a plant of slow growth. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Man Borrows Trouble. 

BY B. W. MATTESON. 

What booteth it for man to wander, 
An outcast stranger veiled in tears. 

Forever burdened with the trouble 
Of all his ten and threescore years ? 

"While half of it is but a bubble 
Half formed, and that half, half appears. 

To-day he dreams of sad misfortune, 
To-morrow swells it mountain high ; 

Far in the distance sees it floating, . 
Till clouds begirt his vision sky, 

And sadly strains his eyes in gloating 
For phantom shadows while they fly. 

Anon he fears a friend may leave him — 
Perchance the dearest one may die ; 

And thus his hopes and heart are sinking, 
As low as their foundations lie — 

Too oft despairing without thinking 
How swiftly time's rich moments fly. 

How fruitless seem those sad forebodings 
Of losses he may some time «hare ; 

How needless the repining, scolding, 
And rolling tide of constant care ; 

For such as only help the moulding 
Of dismal castles in the air. 

*Twere wiser once to think in earnestf 
How best accomplished he might take 

His final exit from probation, 
And not a direful blunder make 

In fixing his eternal station 
Where only fearful spirits quake. 

What boots it, then, for man to squander, 
In tiresome thought on useless toys, 

The time that's given him to gather 
A store of wealth and solid joys, 

To feast him in the adverse weather. 
When real ill his peace alloys ? 

Coventry t August, 1857. 



As frost to the bud and blight to the blos- 
som, even such is self-interest to friendship ; 
for confidence cannot dwell where selfishness 
is porter at the gate. — Tupper, 



Keep doing, always doing. Wishing, dream- 
ing, intending, murmuring, talking, sighing 
and repining, are aU idle and profitless em- 
ployments. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Fragments Picked up at Sea. 

BT iOHN DUOD. 

N. p. Willis has been to Sunnyside, the re- 
sidence of Washington Irving, and gives us, in 
his own peculiar style, (which takes the reader 
by the button-hole and •* won't let go," whatever 
the subject under consideration) an account of 
his visit in a late number of the Home Journals 
The news^lready some nine or ten times re- 
peated to rejoicing John BuU-dom, that " mother 
and child are both doing well," has never given 
a great nation more real pleasure than the assur- 
ance contained in this letter from Idlewild, that 
the health and happiness of our greatest author 
continue unabated, will afford the countrymen of 
Mr. Irving. 

We have no hesitation in presenting the read- 
ers of the Schoolmaster with the (almost) entire 
letter. 

Mb. Ibtikg came out while we were ex- 
changing salutations with the group under 
the porch — his true and easy step, pliant mo- 
tion, admirable spontaneousness of good spir- 
its, and quiet simplicity of address, giving 
him the presence of a man of half his age. 
This impression was 'somewhat corroborated* 
no doubt, by the summer airiness of his dress, 
and a certain juvenescence that there will al- 
ways be about light walking shoes and a low- 
crowned straw hat — somewhat, too, perhaps, 
by the unchanged erectness and compactness 
of his well-proportioned figure — but I did not 
realize (then, nor afterwards during the day) 
that there was anything in his mien or appear- 
ance but the healtbfiilness of middle age, any- 
thing but the uncompelled promptness and 
elasticity of vigor unabated. 

It was one of those mornings when the in- 
side of the house is *< the wrong side of the 
door;" and, to ask us to "walk in" would 
scarce have been a welcome. Mr. Irving leaned 
against one of the pillars of the piazza, chat- 
ting with us to the tune of soft air, foliage 
and sunshine; till, the conyersation turning 
upon the architecture of the house, he took 
me into his library to see the drawing of it, as 
first built. There was, of course* a speU in 
the atmosphere of this inner sanctuary. It 
was on the north side ; and the clustering ivy 
and foliage at the windows contributed to the 
mellowed thoughtMness of the light. At the 
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spacious writing-table in the centre stood the 
one comfortable arm-chair, with the accus- 
tomed blotting-shect, askew at the working 
angle, between it and the inkstand ; and of 
this blotting-sheet» by the way, (nothing legi- 
ble upon it except two or three little sums in 
arithmetic ciphered out upon the comers,) I 
begged the possesion ! It was the first time 
I had ever asked for an autograph, I believe ; 
but, remembering a new volume of my daugh- 
ter's, and seeing at once what a treasure of 
an addition to it this memorial would be — 
(the door-mat on which the thoughts of Ir- 
ving's last book had wiped their sandals as 
they went in) — I begged that he would give 
it me, writing his name first upon the least 
specked margin. Deprecatorily insisting for 
awhile, that the autograph should, at least, 
be upon a clean sheet of paper, he finally com- 
plied ; giving me, meantime, unsuspectingly, 
a priceless picture to store away in my memo- 
ry — hitnself seated icriting at hia table. With 
his head a little on one side, (as is his wont, 
and as all portraits represent him,) the genial 
smile of his lips <• holding still" for a moment, 
and a covert look of humor in his eye, it was 
wonderful how much, for that single uncon- 
scious minute, he looked as the Sketch Book 
reads — how truthful the representation was 
of the Geoffrey Crayon it conjures up to our 
imagination. 

The drawing of the original house hung on 
the wall; and it represents a very simple, 
practical, and every-day dwelling — poetical 
and even romantically beautiful as looks Sun- 
nyside now. It was commenced as Irving 
commences his most airy fancies — with a 
foundation of common sense, that will be 
worth preserving when the gayer ornament 
shall have lost its novelty. And on the more 
perishable exterior, by the way, the frost of 
the last winter made a beginning, killing a 
large portion of the luxuriant ivy (the original 
stock of which was brought from Melrose 
Abbey) covering the wall and turrets on the 
east side. The additions to the house — its 
wings, tower, balconied windows and' projec- 
tions — have been the gradual pleasure-toil of 
Mr. Irving ; in this view, being one of his 
"works" — built very much as the Sketch 
Book was written*— and (more than most au- 
thor's residences) to be therefore pictured and 
zemembeTed. 



Our conversation, for the half hour that we 
sat in that little library, turned, first, upon 
the habits of literary labor. Mr. Irving, in 
reply to my inquiry, (whether, like Rip Van 
Winkle, he had "arrived at that happy age 
when a man can be idle with impunity,") 
said, "no" — that he had sometimes worked 
even fourteen hours a day, but that he usually 
sits in his study, occupied, from breakfast till 
dinner ; (both of us agreeing that, in literary 
vegetation, the " do " is on in the morning,) 
and that he should be sorry to have much 
more leisure. He thought, indeed, that he 
should " die in harness." He never had a 
head-ache — that is his workshop never ga^^ 
him any trouble — but, among the changes 
which time has wrought, one, he says, is very 
decided ; the desire of travel is dend within 
him. The days are past when he could sleep 
or eat anywhere with equal pleasure ; and he 
goes to town as seldom as possible. 

Motley's •♦ Dutch Republic" lay open on 
the table, and Irving said he had been employ- 
ing a little vacation from his own labors in 
reading of it. It had interested him exceed- 
ingly. "How surprising," (he exclaimed, 
quite energetically,) " that so young a man 
should jump at once, full-grown, to fame, 
with a big book, so well studied and com- 
plete !" This turned the conversation upon 
the experiences of authorship, and he said 
that he was always afraid to open the first 
copy that reached him, of a new book of his 
own. He sat and trembled and remembered 
all the weak points where he had been embar- 
rassed and perplexed; and where he felt he 
might hAve done better — hating to think of 
the book, indeed, until the reviewers had 
praised it. Indifference to praise or censure, 
he thought, was not reasonable or natural. 
At least, it was impossible to him. He re- 
membered how he had suffered from the opin- 
ion of a Philadelphia critic, who, in reviewing 
the Sketch Book, at its first appearance, said 
that " Rip Van Winkle" was a silly attempt 
at humor, quite imwoithy of the author's 
genius. 

My mention of Rogers, the poet, and some 
other friends of Mr. Irving who had asked me 
about him in England, opened a vein of his 
London recollections. He was never moro 
astonished, he said, than at the success of the 
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Sketch Book. His writing of those stories 
was so unlike inspiration — so entirely without 
any feeling of confidence which could be pro- 
phetic of their popularity. Walking with his 
brother, one dull, foggy Sunday, over West- 
minster Bridge, he got to telling the old Dutch 
stories which he had heard at Tarrytown, in 
his youth — when the thought suddenly struck 
him : — " I have it ! I'll go home and make a. 
memoranda of these for a book !'* And, leav- 
ing his brother to go to church, he went back 
to his lodgings and jotted down all the data ; 
and the next day — the dullest and darkest of 
London fogs — he sat in his little room and 
wote out " Sleepy IIoUow" by the light of a 
candle. 

I alluded to the story I had heard told at 
Lady Blessington's — of Irving going to sleep 
at a dinner party, and their taking him up 
softly and carrying him to another house, 
where he waked up amid a large evening party 
— but he shook his head incredulously. It 
was D'Israeli's story, he said, and was told 
of a party at Lady Jersey's, to which he cer- 
tainly went, after a dinner party — but not 
with the dramatic nap at the table, nor the 
waking up in her Ladyship's drawing-room. 
In fact, he remembered the party, as such a 
"jam," that he did not get, that evening, be- 
yond the first landing of the staircase. 
« ' « « « « « « 

With the horticulture and aboriculture of 
*♦ Wolfert's-dell," Mr. Grinnell has been sin- 
gularly successful ; and, as we were to make 
the rounds of the shrubberies and hot-houses 
before the sun should be fairly vertical, we 
were now admonished that it was time — Mr. 
Irving at once taking his straw hat to accom- 
pany us. A remark upon the beauty of the 
verdure near his door, drew from him a most 
poetic outburst as to the happy superiority of 
our climate. In Spain, he said, he had found 
it most depressing — the lack of verdure. In 
England, they have the most beautiful of 
fields and lawns, but it is so damp that you 
can never sit dow^n, out of doors, without 
taking cold. In our country alone is the 
grass green enough, the sun bright enough, 
and the sward dry enough. While we were 
still in the immediate grounds of Sunnyside, 
I observed two remarkable triplets of the tu- 
lip tree — superb growths of three equal shafts, 



tall and of arrowy straightness from each 
root — and in these fine specimens of the clean- 
est-leaved and healthiest looking of trees, he 
said he took great pleasure. A squirrel ran 
up one of them as we approached, and upon 
this race of depredators he had been obliged 
to make war, this summer. They were a lit- 
tle bit more destructive than their beauty was 
an excuse for. With another class of de- 
structives, however, he did not know so well 
how to contend — the visitors who drive into 
his grounds and tie their horses to the trees. 

The well-shaded ravine which has Sunny- 
side sitting on one of its knees — (once called 
"Wolfert's Roost," and long used by that 
famous Dutchman as the covert way between 
the river and his haunts) — is conveniently 
and gracefully intersected with paths ; but I 
remarked to Mr. Irving that they were some- 
what of the outline character of ours at Idle- 
wUd. Yes, he said; on hu side' of the dell, 
they were merely dug out and walked hard; 
but, as they communicated with those of his 
rich neighbor, he was very often lucky enough 
to ^et the credit of the smooth gravel waller, 
too ! And he presently gave another of his 
crayon esque touches to his neighbor, assur- 
ing us, very solemnly, while we were wonder- 
ing at the growth to which the transplanted 
trees had attained in so short a time, that ** it 
was done by Mr. Grinnell' s going round at 
night, himself, with a lantern and water-pot, 
to see that the trees did not oversleep them- 
selves ;" — a fact, (seen through Irving specta- 
cles,) as Mr. G., engrossed all day with his 
business in the city, and only at home at 
night, sometimes takes a look at his garden- 
er's work, by the aid of a lantern. 

At the door of the hot-house, Mr. Irving 
«aid it was warm enough, for A«m, outside. 
He preferred to stand under a tree and wait 
for us — ^particularly as he had seen the grapes 
before and hoped to see some of them again. 
Astonished as my own wilderness-trained eyes 
were, of course, with the wonderful fecundity 
of those glass-covered vines, I was more in- 
terested in the visit to Mr. Grinnell' s sumptu- 
ous tables ; and here Mr. Irving kept us dose 
company. He loves horses. And, as the 
groom led out one of the favorite ** bloods," 
for us to look at, he gave us a thrilling ac- 
count of his being run away with, a year or 
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two ago — ^not by Van Tttsscrar horse «« Gun- 
powder," of whose Ticiousness he has himself 
been the chronicler, though it was upon the 
▼ery sami ground and with the very same re- 
sult. He and "Ichabod Crane" were both 
thrown, at the entrance of Sleepy Hollow. 

As we strolled slowly through the grounds, 
we came to two dwarf statues— grotesque 
representations of "The Spendthrift" and 
"The Miser"— and Mr. Irving gave us a 
comic history of their amusing a party of 
friends by playing at " tableaux," the other 
day — stopping in their walk, and dressing 
these figures up with the shawls and bonnets 
of the ladies. Our walk was varied with in- 
cidental questions of landscape-gardening, as 
we came to points which commanded the 
liver- views more or less effectively ; and Mr. 
Irving made one remark which, I thought, 
embodied the whole science of wood-thinning, 
in ornamental grounds — that «« a tree is only 
to be cut down when the picture it hides is 
worth more than the tree." 

But the event of the day, to me, was to be 
the drive through Sleepy Hollow. A live 
ramble through Fairy-land with Spenser, 
would hardly be a promise of more pleasure. 
Mr. Grinnell's horses were at the door — (after 
a dinner during which I marvelled at the in< 
exhaustible frolicsomeness of the wit and 
spirits of the master of Sunnyside) — and, 
though I should have preferred to take the 
trip, mountedfrom the Sketch-Book, (Geoffrey 
Crayon on Van Tassel's horse •* Gunpowder,' 
and myself on the *» Daredevil^* of ** Brom 
Bones,") I was very well contented, as it was. 
With my knees interlocked with Mr. Irving' s, 
as I sat facing him in the carriage, there was, 
fit least, a shorter road, for magnetism from 
him to me, than on two separate horses ; and, 
with so energetic a millionaire on the box with 
the driver, and a President of a railroad in- 
side — to say nothing of the beloved lady who 
made one of our interior quartette — we were 
likely to be treated with respect, I think, 
by any hobgoblin with Dutch feelings in his 
bosom, or even by the " Headless Horseman," 
should we be belated enough to meet him. 

I shoidd not omit, here, the mention of a 
little merriment at starting, which I, since, 
find myself remembering very vividly — the 
sudden discovery, among the group of nieces 



and grand-nieces, that Mr. Irving was going 
for a warm ride with a thick coat on ; and the 
fVolicsome pulling him back from the carriage- 
door, stripping him to his shirt- sleeves, in 
spite of his remonstrances, and re-clothing 
him in an over-all of brown linen, brought 
meantime from our host's dressing-room above. 
The tender petting of the genial uncle by the 
half-dozen young ladies, and his humorous 
pleadings against the awkwardness of their 
forcible helpings off and on of his masculine 
habiliments, formed an exquisite picture — 
trifling, perhaps, in itself, but valuable as 
showing the charming reality of the tempera- 
ment visible in his books. The playful and 
affectionate reciprocity between Geoffrey 
Crayon and his readers, is the key-note of 
Washington Irving' s life at home. ♦ ♦ • 



JL Bich Oratorioal Olimaz* 

The Toledo Blade says, that a good story is 
told of an aspiring orator who held forth on 
the Fourth of July, at one of the many cele- 
brations in the "rural districts" in Ohio. 
His maiden speech duly prepared, and the 
telling portions committed to memory, he 
found himself in a state of thrilling nervous- 
ness, before the people. All went on well, 
and he had, in a measure, recovered his self- 
command, when he arrived at the great climax 
of his speech — that portion of it in which he 
was to allude to the American Eagle." Proud- 
ly he began, and tossed off, almost flippantly, 
" The American Eagle, gentlemen, that proud 
bird ! the emblem of our liberties, gentlemen, 
as she stands — " when suddenly the rest of 
his labored simUe faded from his memory. 
Terrified at the discovery he gasped — he seized, 
nen'ously, a tumbler of water, and turned it, 
by mistake, inside his cravat, and took a fresh 
start, with a rush of desperation which bid 
fair to burst the bonds of his fettered imagi- 
nation, and soar majestically away on the 
wings of the apostrophized " bird." " The 
American Eayle / the American Eagle, gentle 
MEN, that proud bird of our liberties, as she 
stands — standing — as she stands — standing" 
(with great vigor,) " with one foot on the 
Alleghanies and the other on the Hocky Moun- 
tains, and stretching her broad wings from the 
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Atlantic to the Pacific, shall — stretching her 
broad wings — with one foot on the Rocky 
Mountains, and the other one on the AUegha- 
nies, shall — shall howl, gentlemen and fellow- 
citizens, in the glorious freedom of-^her 3? atitb 



Kind Words. 



The destiny of individuals oflexl turns upon 
u single word spoken in kindness or unkind- 
bess. The celebrated Adam Clarke was, till 
about nine years of age, the perfection of dull- 
ness in the estimation of his teachers. As 
such, when at this age, he w'as pointed out by 
his teacher to a stranger of riispectubility w^ho 
visited the school. The stranger with great 
interest and affection replied, that he thought 
the teacher had mistaken the genius of the 
boy ; that he had talents, and might yet at- 
tain to eminence in the literary world. That 
kind word struck a spark in the mind of the 
child, which rendered the future man one of 
the distinguished lights of the world. On the 
other hand, an unkind ot discouraging word 
spoken just at such a crisis, may effectually 
break the spirits, or turn the heart into bitter- 
ness, and render it ever after the companion 
of foul spirits. With what feelings do we well 
remember words of kindness or unkindness, 
when our hearts were made of tenderness, 
and spoken by those whose words were as 
life and death to our spirits. 

" Then deem it not an idle thing, 

A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face you wear, the thoughts yo« bring, 

A heart may bruise or break." 



Educate Your Daughters. — -A writer in 
the Farmer and Planter says : " "When I lived 
among the Choctaw Indians, I held a consult- 
ation with one of their principal chiefs respect- 
ing the successive stages of their progress in 
the arts and virtues of civilized life, and, 
among other things, he informed me at their 
first start they fell into a sad mistake — they 
only sent their boys to school. They became 
intelligent men, but they married uneducated 
and uncivilized wives ; and the result was that 
the children were all like the mother, and soon 
the father lost his interest in both wife and 



children. And now," said he, " if we could 
educate only one class of our children, we 
would choose girls ; for when they become 
mothers, they would educate their* sons." 



A Newspaper. — It was Bishop Home's 
own opinion that there was no better moralist 
than the newspaper. He says : "The follies, 
vices and consequent miseries of multitudes, 
displayed in a newspaper, are so many bea- 
cons continually burning to turn others from 
the rock on which they have been shipwrecked. 
What more powerful dissu<|8ive from sus- 
picion, jealousy and anger, than the story of 
one friend murdered by another in a dueL 
What caution more likely to be effective 
against gambling and profiigacy, than the 
mournful relation of an execution, or the fate 
of a despairing suicide ? What finer lecture 
on the necessity of economy, than the auction 
of estates, houses and furniture ? Only take 
a newspaper, and consider St well, pay for it, 
and it wUl instruct thee." 



Children must do it Themselves. — If I 
were to reduce to a single maxim the concen- 
trated wisdom of the world, on the subject of 
practical education, I should enunciate a pro- 
position, which I think will command your 
assent, but which, I fear, is not incorporated 
as it should be into the practice of schools 
and families. That principle is, that in edu- 
cating the young, you serve them most effect- 
ually, not by what you do for them, but by 
what you teach them to do for themselves. This 
is the secret of all educational development. 

We talk of self-education as if it were an 
anomaly. In one sense of the word, all edu- 
cation is obtained simply by the exertion of 
our own minds. And is this self-education r 
What does education mean ? Not tnducation. 
— Bishop Potter. 



Crafty men say nothing in dangerous 
times. The lion called the sheep to ask her if 
his breath was unpleasant. She said " Aye ;" 
he bit off her head for a fool. He called the 
wolf and asked him. He said ** No ;" he tore 
him in pieces for a flatterer. At last he called 
the fox and asked him. "Truly," said the 
latter, "I have caught a cold and cannot 
smeU." 
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3?or the Sohoolmaster. 
Give me Laughter. 

BY AKNI8 BLIZABBTH. 

GiYB mc laughter, give me laughter, 

When life's pulse is bounding high, 
And like incense joy is wafled 

On each breeze that trembles by ; 
Then, Oh, then in thrilling measure 

Let the gayest notes be heard, 
Swelling high the voice of pleasure, 

When her deepest founts are stirred. 

When the clouds our path are shading. 

And the voice of laughter's gone, 
From the sky of youth is fading 

Golden light that crowned the room, 
Give me hope, her fotsteps meeting. 

Then, Oh, then with joy I hail. 
Upward, upward e'er retreating, 

Points she 'yond the mystic veil. 

When the clouds of sorrow o'er us 

In deep floods their torrents roll. 
And the star of Hope before us. 

Fades before the gloom of soul, 
Give the voice of Resignation, 

Soft as angels' whisperings low,— 
Or a lyre-string's last vibration 

When the music 's ceased its flow. 

Give me power to say " Oh, Father, 

Not my will, but Thine be done ; " 
Hather this one gift, far rather 

Than the proudest earthly throne ; 
So when youth*« fair flowers have vanished. 

Life remains a landscape sere. 
All regrets will then be banished. 

Heaving sigh, and falling tear. 

Yet one more boon ere life closes. 

And her dim fires cease to bum. 
Give the hith that e'er reposes 

By the side of memory's urn ; 
She will bind of flowers unfading. 

Wreaths to deck the weary brow, 
Point where clouds are ever shading. 

And the living waters flow. 

Thus for childhood, happy childhood, 

Joyous laughter wild with glee. 
And when lost in life's dim wildwood, 

Hope to thread its mazes free ; 
Then when Time's last wave is swelling, 

Riven every earthly tie. 
There, to an eternal dwelling, 

Faith shall point beyond the s^y. 



On Fops. 



[Wb cut the following from the N. Y. Tribune, 
which has never said a better thingf among the 
abundance of its very good things. •We do wish 
it was common for men, who dress and behave 
like gentlemen, to get credit for it ; and that it 
was a matter of especial endeavor among school 
teachers to be exactly and scrupulously dressed 
every day in the school-room, A teacher who 
puts on a dirty old coat, with holes in the elbows, 
in his school-room, to offend the eyes and deprave 
the tastes of his pupils, ought to be dismissed by 
the Committee ; and l^e Court would undoubtedly 
hold that it was done " for good cause." Much 
severer should be the punishment of him, who 
pulls off his coat and slouches in a dirty shirt, as 
we have seen. And quite as bad is the man who 
arrays himself like a hod-carrier, when engaged 
in the most tasteful of all employments. 

The Duke of Wellington once said that " he 
had had many officers under him in India, in 
Spain and Portugal, and he never kne^ a really 
good officer who was not sometimes called a fop." 
We know that slovenly dress is often reckoned a* 
mark of genius, or of a great amount of business 
to be done. But we have always held it to be a 
mark of an ill-balanced mind, a want of taste, 
or a lack of kind feeling towards our fellow men. 
Scrupulous cleanliness, well arranged clothing, 
and gentle manners, are within the reach of all 
school teachers, and they should always be seen 
where the Impressible youth are gathered to learn 
what they yn\\ practice as long as they live. — ^Ed.] 



Haapek's Maqaxine has an anecdote, in- 
tended to be very witty and pungent, -about a 
certain Western merchant and ** a fop " with 
an eye-glasss. The fop, we are told, seated 
himself at the table of his hotel opposite the 
merchant and two ladies with the latter, and 
leveled his glass first at one and then at the 
other lady. Whereupon the merchant, from 
Tennessee it was, seized a tumbler, and was, 
according to the arbiter elegantianum who 
tells the story, apparently on the point of 
throwing the glass « at the scamp;" but no— 
the merchant with exquisite humor placed it 
to his oye and stared at *' the fellow," neither 
breaking his skull nor kicking him from the 
table, but so putting him out of countenance 
that he retired amid general laughter. We 
allude to this little history as in the columns 
of OUT newspapers generally there is no class 
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of anecdotes more eagerly paraded than those 
holding "fops" up to contempt, and there 
are magazines, it seems, that follow in the 
wake to procure applause for such tid-bits of 
literature. But let us look at the fop in par- 
ticular and fops in general, and see with what 
justice they are held up to ignominy. 

To persons with weak eyes, an eye-glass is 
an agreeable and wholesome substitute for 
spectacles. Suspended, it leaves the eye free 
to look at objects requiring no examination, 
while it may be put on and off instantly, as 
occasion requires. Among gentlemen in Eu- 
rope, a glance through the eye-glass is not 
considered insulting, any more than a gaze 
through a pair of spectacles ; and, directed at 
a lady, it is held to be a compliment. Indeed, 
with persons who are near-sighted, the use of 
it is habitual, and it is much better as a matter 
of taste, and for the eye, too, than the use of 
spectacles. It is probable that *• the fop " in 
•question was a well-dressed gentleman, whose 
clothes were not cut or colored like an under- 
taker's, and that he sat down modestly, and, 
being near-sighted, gazed passingly through 
his glass at the ladies opposite. It was no 
ill-breeding, then, nor would it have been so 
considered if he had had spectacles^ on or 
looked with his naked eye. But not being 
Western, it was received as an insult. 

What we need in this country is more and 
not fewer gentlemen called fops — men who 
dress, with taste, are scrupulously clean, wear 
eye-glasses if near-sighted, and use them as 
they choose, do not chew tobacco and spit in 
other people's faces at hotels, theaters, rail-cars 
and steamboats. *• A fop " is in the United 
States universally well-bred. We have never 
known an exception. Manners with him are 
a study until they become polished, and dress 
a pursuit until it becomes an excellence. 
Most assuredly the South and West need fops. 
Such men are often models of industry. If 
men of business, they are accurate, and to be 
relied on; if artists or literary men, eminent 
for their taste. No man who ever lived was 
a greater fop than Washington. He ordered 
"his clothes of his tailor with curious particu- 
larity. He dressed with extreme care. He. 
was exact and elegant with his horses, car- 
riages, and all cognate details. He was there- 
-fore proportionally accurate in other things. 



Had eye-glasses been in fashion, as his age 
increased, possibly he would hare sported one, 
and looked across a table at the women oppo- 
site. Pitt, Canning, the Duke of Wellington, 
Charles Dickens, would all be considered fops 
by vulgar men. 

Among the men to whom England and the 
civilized world owes much is Brummell, the 
king of fops. He found society outrageously 
dressed, and he left it, so far as it could imi- 
tate him, well dressed. He laid down as a 
rule for a gentleman — ** fresh water, and plenty 
of it,'* when hardly a house knew the luxury 
of a bath. Indeed, so dirty and barbarous 
even was New York re<5bntly, that the Clar- 
enden Hotel, not long since built, was the first 
hotel which had bathing rooms in connection 
with sleeping chambers; and the idea came 
from a fop, to our certain knowkdge. We 
wish this country no worse luek than the 
multiplication of fops— of men who are clean 
and elegant in dress, mild in manners, esehew- 
crs of filthy tobacco, gallant to the sex, and 
incapable of committing an insult. If they 
abounded among "the chivalry," tobacco- 
spitting and street fighting would become in- 
continently obsolete ; if they could be estab- 
lished in the Bowery and Five Points, liquoT 
bars and rows would become unknown. 



Judge Ca&bfully. — An act may seem rig^t 
and yet be wrong, as a child may appear very 
kind to others, when it is only because he 
knows that he shall get back fiir more than he 
gives. His conduct is only praiseworthy as 
it is only benevolent. And then an act which 
seems wrong, may be right ; as the little boy 
who was not at school one afternoon, was said 
to be a truant, when he only staid at home 
because his father had something for him to do. 



There were seventy-three battles fought 
during the year 1866, with an average loss of 
one thousand men in each ; more than three 
hundred thousand soldiers are estimated to 
have perished by disease and battles; the 
battles average moie than one a week — ^it is 
one of the bloodiest years in modem history. 



It is better to sleep, than wake to ma^ the 
faults of our brethren. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Tbe BnsUfllx Bible. 

Okmee at Old I^antkUioru, including the Saxon 
WicUfs Vernon-Tyndera-'The Age of Bibles 
Circunutancea and Cauaee — Coverdale*Bt Mat- 
theto^Sf Cranmer*» and Tavemer's Bible* — 
Edward VL Tramlatiana^The Geneva Testa- 
maU and Bible-^The Bishop* s Bible—The 
Catholic Versions — King James* Bible and its 
Trasulation^ 

E. 
Most readers of the Inspired Writings know 
that the Old Testament was written in He- 
brew and Chaldee, and • the Apocrypha and 
New Testament in Greek. The «* Targiuns," 
or Chaldee Paraphrases are the oldest transla- 
tions. To these, the Christian fathers often 
referred. The Septuagint, made into the Greek 
about 260 B. C, is the first translation of the 
Old Testament. Jerome, in the fifth century, 
A. D., published the Latin Vulgate, which 
was used by the Romish Church. Paraphrases, 
or Translations of portions of Scripture were 
made by Bede,* Alfred, f AldhelmJ and other 
Saxon writers, which, either as originals or 
copies, are still extant.§ A Saxon version 
also, consisting of the Fiye Books of Moses, 
Joshua, part of Kings, Esther, Judith and 
Maccabe, possibly by Aelfric, Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, [| is said to be stiU preserved. 

The firsts English Bible, complete, was pub- 
lished soon after the year 1380, by Wiclil** 
Of this, printed copies now exist in several of 
our libraries. 

During the century and a half succeeding 
Wiclif, popular and established religion was 
so firmly set against the introduction of the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue, that no successful 
attempts to publish it were made. But, in 
1526, William Tyndale, of Gloucestershire, 

*Born 678, died 735 A. D. 

tBorn M9, died 901 A. D. 

tSeventh Century. 

(Horne, (Introduction II. Vol. pp. 811, 833) says that 
dede tnnslated the whole Bible. 

lA. D.99& Died 1006. 

TThree MS. copies of a full, bat anonymous transla^ 
tion, no doubt the piest, exist in the Bodleian and two 
Oxford libraries. Their date is probably 1890.— 
Borne, II., 833. 

4*Bom about 1381, died 1381. 



having fled from intolerance to the continent, 
published at Antwerp, the New Testament in 
English. In four years more, he completed 
his translation of the Five Books of Moses, 
which was printed in January, 1530, from 
portions previously published, and, in 1536, 
he was strangled for heresy, and his body was 
burned to ashes at Villefort, near Brussels. 
The same year, his New Testament was re- 
printed in England. 

This was the commencement of what may 
be called the Age of English Bibles. Within 
a century, no less than seven different versions 
are recorded as being freely circulated in 
England, includfiig the translation of James I., 
our popular version, made in 1611. The Art 
of Printing had been introduced into England 
in the latter part of the previous century.* Its 
benefitsf were begun to be seen and secured. 
This circumstance, and the Pope's excommu- 
nication of England from the Komish Church, 
making Henry VIII. and subjects Protcst- 
ant8,t explained, in some measure, the great 
multiplication of Bibles in the vulgar tongue 
in the reign of that king, and during the 
reign of the four succeeding sovereigns.} 

In 1535, the first complete printed English 
Bible, with possibly one exception, || was 
openly published from the translation of 'SJfles 
Coverdale, and two years after, in 1537, was 
printed "Matthew's Bible," of which the 
martyr, John Kogers, was editor. Coverdale's 
version furnished the Psalms in the Common 
Prayer Book. ** Cranmer's Bible " was also 
published during Henry's reign, under the 
patronage of Archbishop Cranmer, in 1539 or 
1540, and many other editions were circulated 
on the continent. "Tavemer's Bible" was 
printed in 1539, by John Byddell. 

Another translation, consisting principally 
of extracts from old editions, appeared in the 
reign of the young King Edward VI., who 
succeeded his father Henry. Copies and edi- 
tions of the New Testament and the Bible 
multiplied during his reign in England and 
elsewhere. 



♦A. D. 1471 or 1474. 

tWiclifs Testament^MS., of course— cost, in 1429, 
more than £40. 

t8ee Hume's History of England. 

^Edw. YI., Mary Elizabeth and James I. 

Iln the Conn. Hist. 8oc. Collection, is the "Biblia. 
Sacra,'' dated 1478. 
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In the time of Edward's sister, Queen Mary, 
well known as Bloody Mary, the «« Geneva 
JS^ew Testament" was secretly introduced by 
dissenting English Protestants in Geneva. 
The whole Bible, by a number of learned 
translators, was finished in 1560, in the early 
part of Elizabeth's reign, and was to iier 
dedicated. This "Geneva Bible'" was the 
favorite version of the Puritans. Verses ,are 
first found in this Bible. 

The "Bishop's Bible," so called because 
eight of its translators were Bishops, — date, 
1568 — was the result of an attempt to improve 
the former versions. It is the foundation of 
our translation, which, however, as may be 
seen by a single passage from the gospel of 
John, is not a strict counterfeit of its copy.* 

The Roman Catholic or Douay Bible ap- 
peared in 1609 and 1610 ; the New Testament 
in 1682. Both are from the Latin Tulgate. 

Wa come now to the last, and, to-day, the 
popular translation — that of King James the 
First. 

In 1604, the king, by recommendation of a 
meeting at Hampton Court, appointed fifty- 
four learned men to make a new translation 
of the Scriptures. "All of them," says 
Korne, " were preeminently distinguished for 
th%ir piety, and for their profound learning 
in the original languages of the Sacred Writ- 
ings." The actual work was performed by 
only forty-seven out of the fifty-four. These 
were divided into six classes. "Ten" (I 
quote from Home) " were to meet at West- 
minster, and to translate from the Pentateuch 
to the end of the Second Book of Kings. 
Eight, assembled at Cambridge, were to finish 
the rest of the Historical Books and the 
Hagiographa. At Oxford, seven were to un- 
dertake the four greater prophets, with the 
LaVnentations of Jeremiah, and the twelve 
minor prophets. The four Gospels, Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Apocalypse, were as- 
signed to another company of eight, at Ox- 
ford ; and the Epistles of St. Paul, together 
with the remaining canonical epistles, were 
•allotted to another company of seven, at 
Westminster. Lastly, another company, at 
Cambridge, were to translate the apocryphal 

♦John I. 3. 

Bishop's Bible—" All thyngcs were made by it," &sc. 
Our Bible—** All thlDgs were mwle by him," &c^ 



books, including the prayer of Manasseh." 
The king gave definite directions to the trans- 
lators to conform in the text, as far as possi- 
ble, to the best of former translations, and to 
the opinions of the fathers ; also, to avoid in- 
serting marginal notes, unless Scriptural refer- 
ences and explanations. Of the manner of 
performing the work, the following instruc- 
tions of the king will give an explanation : 

" 8. Every particular man of each company 
to take the same chapter or chapters; and 
having translated or amended them severally 
by himself, where he thinks good, all to meet 
together to confer what they have done, and 
agree for their part what shall stand." 

*< 9. As any one company hath dispatched 
any one book in this manner, they shall send 
it to the rest, to be considered of, seriously 
and judiciously ; for hia majesty is very care- 
ful on this point." 

Any difficulties or differences of translation 
were to be decided upon at a general meeting 
of the chief persons of each company at the 
end of the work. The learned men of the 
land were to be appealed to by letter to settle 
any point which this company of delegates 
were unable to decide. 

This work, carried on according to the di- 
rections of the king, was commenced in 1607 
and completed in about three years. A com- 
mittee of six, at London, revised and corrected 
three manuscripts, sent from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Westminster, and, at last. Dr. 
Smith and Dr. BUson gave it the fiinal revision. 
It was published by Robert Barker, in 1611» 
in folio, at London. j. w. o. 



Mk. Justice Stoby of Massachusetts, and 
his friend, Hon. Daniel Webster, with ladies, 
etc., in company, were once toiling up the 
same steep, when the former, by way of be- 
guilement, commenced in merry vein to intro- 
duce Mr. W. to the trees that stood by the 
pathway. ** This, Mr. Webster, is Monsieur 
Oak ; this is Miss Elm ; and this is Madame 
Birch, at your service." — *« Oh ! " interrupted 
Mr. Webster, *♦ forbear all introduction there ; 
I was made perfectly acquainted with the lady 
in my school-boy days." 



Thebe are about nine thousand cells in a 
square foot of honey-comb^ 
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Aerasslz. 

tWiTH a superb portrait, by Sartain, of Apassiz, the 
£ci.BCTic for Attest gives a sketch of his life, and 
copies the following lines, by Longfellow,— beautifial, all 
will think,— which were read at a birth-day dinner,' 
May 88, 1857, the fiftieth birth-day of the celebrated 
natanOist.] 

It was fifty years ago, 

In the pleasant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay, 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee. 
Saying : ** Here is a story-book 

Thy father has written for thee. 

Come, wander with me," she said, " 

"Into regions yet untrod; 
And read what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of God." 

And he wandered away and away. 
With Nature, the dear old nurse. 

Who sung to him, night and day. 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long, 

Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song 

Or tell a more marvellous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child. 

And will not let him go, 
Though at times his heart beats wild 

For the beautiftil Pays de Vaud; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 

The Ranat des Vaches of old, 
And the rush of mountain streams 

From Olaciers clear and cold ; 

And the mother at home says : ** Hark ! 

For his -voice I listen and yearn ; 
It is growing lat&and dark, 

And my boy does not return." 

DwighVa Journal of Music, 



Thb Form op Continbktb Dbterminbd by 
THE Sun — Profusor Peirce^s Discovery, — ^The 
scientific circles at Cambridge have been re- 
centlT interested in an observation of Professor 
Peirce, not yet published, upon the form of the 
Continents. If we elevate a terrestrial globe 
ttntU the Arctic and Antarctic circles are tan- 



gent to the wooden horizon, and then cause 
the globe slowly to revolve, we shaU find that 
a majority of the lines of elevation in the 
earth's crust — ». e,, coast lines and mountain 
ranges — ^will, either as they rise or as they go 
down, coincide in passing with the wooden 
horizon. For example, the main coast of the 
United States tending north-east will, if car- 
ried on in a great circle, graze the Arctic circle, 
and the coast of Florida and Labrador, tend- 
ing north-west, will gi|ize it on the other side. 
The same is true of the east coasts of South 
America and Africa, the coasts of the Red 
Sea, of Italy, of the Black Sea, of Hindoos- 
tan, of New Zealand, &c. The Arctic and 
Antarctic circles are also coast lines, being al- 
ways tangent to the horizon. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of this fine discovery, proving as 
it does, by geological iacts, that the obliquity 
of the ecliptic has been essentially unchanged 
since the dati-n of creation, and that solar 
heat was the agent to carry out the command 
on the second day to let the dry land appear. 
The line of separation between light and dark- 
ness, between solar heat and the coolness of 
the night, travelling daily for two months in 
summer, in such a position as to coincide in 
passing with the lines of upheaval, indicates 
unmistakably that it was connected with the 
determination o'f those lines ; the slightest ex- 
pansion and shrinking being sufficient to de- 
termine the line of rupture'of the crust. From 
a comparison of the forms of the continents. 
Professor Peirce also draws the order of their 
upheaval; showing, for instance, that the 
Western Continent is older than Europe, and 
that the (Julf Stream, during the second day 
of creation, caused the great variety of out- 
line in that continent. — Christictn Examiner, 



Facts por the Curious. — ^Thomas Jefferson 
and John Adams both died on the 4th of July, 
1826. John Adams died in his 91st year, and 
was eight years older than Thomas Jefferson ; 
Thomas Jefferson was eight years older than 
James Madison; James Madison was eight 
years older than James Monroe ; James Mon- 
roe was eight years older than John Quincy 
Adams. The first five of our Presidents— all 
revolutionary men — ended their terms of ser- 
vice in the 66th year of their age* Washing- 
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ton, bom February 22, 1732; inaugurated 
1789 ; term of service expired in the 66th year 
of his age : John Adams, bom October 19th, 
1735 ; inaugurated 1797 ; term of service ex- 
pired in the 66th year of his age: Thomas, 
Jefferson, bom April 21st, 1743 ; inaugurated 
1801 ; term of service expired in the 66th year 
of his age : James Madison, bom March 4th, 
1751 ; inaugurated 1809 ; term of service ex- 
pired in the 66th year of his age : James Mon- 
roe, bom April 2d, 1^59 ; inaugurated 1817 ; 
term of service expired in the 66th year of 
his age. 



For the Sdioolmaster. 
Stanzaa. 

BT MANFEID. 

I LONG not-— I ask not 

For the smiles of the crowd. 
For the nod of the rich, 

Or the praise of the proud ; 
For the friendship of those 

Who prize gold more than worth, 
Who think that the wealthy 

Arc the salt of the earth. 

I seek not a favor 

Of any, who may deem 
Themselves far above me 

In their own self-esteem ; 
For if I live rightly, 

I as worthy may be ; 
I care no more for them 

Than they all care for me. 

But one boon I would crave f 

May it ever be given 
Till the last tie of life 

Is sundered and riven : — 
That those whom I cherish, 

Whom my heart holds as dear. 
May share in my gladness, 

And my sorrow may cheer. 

If the friends I have chosen 

But stand true by my side, 
I can brave every storm 

Upon life's heaving tide ; 
With their banner of love 

Above me unfurled, 
I can bear all the scorn 

Of a dark frowning world. 



FRieHTENiNG Chi^bbn.— The Troyi>a»7y 
Times contains a letter from a gentleman of 
that place, whose daughter, a f oiing child, 
was frightened into a dangerous illness by the 
injudicious course of treatment pursued to- 
wards her by her teacher. The girl was of a 
sensitive, nervous nature, and a threat of con* 
finement in a dark, room, made, and partly 
carried into execution, proved such a shock to 
her as to cause an attack, of sickness severe 
enough to affect her mind. One of the most 
reprehensible, and in fact criminal acts of 
which a parent or teacher can be guilty, is 
that of endeavoring to enforce obedience in a 
child through the influence of fear. By this 
we mean, not the wholesome fear of correc- 
tion, but the frightening of the offender so as 
to cause excessive nervous agitation. With 
the exception perhaps of anger, fear is the 
most terrible in its effects of the human pas- 
sions. Its power over those who are unhap- 
pily subjected to its influence is often pro- 
ductive of the most disastrous consequencea. 
No corporeal torture can equal the anguish * 
which it inflicts. There are many children 
whose mental organizations ajre such as to 
render them peculiarly susceptible of its influ- 
ence, and we know of nothing more deserving 
of reprobation and punishment than the tam- 
pering with such natures by those who have 
charge over them. Few who have not been 
taught by sad experience know the mental 
sufferings of a timid and nervous child. Many 
a mai. and woman now in robust health se- 
cretly suffers from the injudicious and criminal 
course pursued towards them in their infancy ; 
for so delicate a machine is the mind, and 
especially the young mind, that a slight shock 
wiU cause a derangement in it which years 
seem powerless to efface. — Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Journal, 



Eloquence. — An Illinois lawyer, defining a 
thief, wound up his speech to the jury in be- 
half of his injured client with the following 
rousing appeal : "True he was rude — so air 
our bears. True he was rough — so air our 
buffalers. But he was a child ^f freedom, 
and his answer to the despot and tyrant was, 
that his home was on the bright setting of the 
sun!" 
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flDITOB'S DBFABTMBITT. 
Bobezt Allyn, Editor. 

Sinoerity. 

Aji ONO all the qualitiee or attributes that give 
talne to the character, none exceeds in real 
worth and importance or in its power to give in- 
fluence, that which we commonly name Sin- 
CBUTT. The word is from the Latin, and it is 
undoubtedly a compound of aine and cera, mean- 
ing without wax. It is by no means difficult to 
trace the origin of its present signification, and 
if the ** history of a word is often," as Coleridge 
truly says, " of more consequence to mankind 
than the history of a campaign," surely we need 
make no apology for what we shall say, although 
it may by no means be new to all our readers. 

From the very beginning children have been 
bom, as now, with ?ach " a sweet tooth" in his 
head ; and these sweet teeth are not among the 
number of those that ache and get pulled with 
such agony. Hence men as well as children 
have always loved sweet things ; and to compare 
anything to honey for sweetness has been the 
height of praise. Sugar was unknown to the an- 
cients, and honey was almost the only sweet 
they could enjoy. But honey impure, filled with 
bits of wax and with the dead young of the bees, 
would be exceedingly annoying. When a person 
had heard of honey, and had fixed his thoughts 
on its delicious sweetness till his mouth was wa- 
tering, and then should be offered such filthy, 
waxy, dirty honey, he would be plunged from an- 
ticipated felicity at once into the agony of disgust. 
Such would be able to appreciate the meaning of 
WM cera applied to the word honey ; and nobody 
who does not understand this history in whole or 
in part, can fully know the n^aning of SincerI' 
TT. It means, therefore, in a man, that his good 
qualities, whatever they may be, are pure, unal 
loyed, sweet, and precisely what they are held 
out to be. Where you look for honey, you do 
not find wax, or worse. Where you look for 
truth, you do not find falsehood or equivocation. 
Where you expect honesty, you do not find fraud 
and deception. But everything is as it ought to 
be. All is pure and of one simple material. Sin- 
cerity, then, is therefore never guilty of passing 
off for one thing what it knows to be another. 

But again, it is opposed to all base mixtures, 
is simple, and hence lasting. Now honey with 
wax or impurities^ cannot be kept long without 
fermentation and decay. But when completely 
pure and unadulterated, it may be preserved a 
long time. So of the man's character. Make it 
imcere— without wax or impurity— and no trial 



can destroy it, or do anything worse than bring 
upon it a slight temporary suspicion. For thitf 
reason it is that the insincere man is always dis- 
trusted. Everybody feels that there is something 
in his nature, however good he may seem to-day, 
that leads directly to corruption. He is not 
made of one single simple substance composed 
of homogeneous and harmonious elements, that 
cannot ferment and decompose ; but he is made 
up of qualities different and often antagonistic, 
always tending to decay or disease. There is a 
contrast between the sincere and the insincere 
man as striking as there is between the purest 
and most highly polished steel, and the common 
sort of pig iron,-^the first can be made to rust 
and corrode only wit)i difficulty and under cir- 
cumstances the most unfavorable, while the lat* 
ter can by no human art be kept bright and 
sound. The one is without impurity, the other 
is full of it. 

Therefore it was that we said sincerity is one 
of the most important of human virtues or gracest 
It will make the man's character shine, and will 
enable him to ward off evil influences and to 
escape contamination on a thousand occasions 
where other men would be destroyed. But the 
insincere man has ten thousand points on the 
outside to Attract the evil and to court harm, and 
within he has innumerable sources of corruption 
all working against the life of his soul. He must 
sooner or later fall a prey to these, and his memO" 
ry must be offensive to all who know him. 

Sincerity is of the first importance to th« 
young. For if a person is ever so much in error, 
if he be only sincere, there is hope of him. Not 
that error will do the sincere man no harm. By 
no means. Error, even sincerely held, will be 
extremely damaging to any one. But a man 
sincere is likely to embrace the truth whenever 
he sees it. On the contrary, an insincere man is 
injured even by his attempts to follow the truth, 
and is morally killed by following error. 

If this quality of sincerity is so important to 
the young, how much more so is it to those who 
teach the young ! If the young ought to learn 
the things that they are to practice when they 
become men, how necessary that a teacher should 
be all that he attempts to make his pupils to be I 
An insincere, heartless, unconscientiods teacher 
is worse than a nuisance in a school room, and 
he ought to be ashamed of himself for thinking 
of bringing his soulless body into the presence 
of warm-hearted, unsuspecting youth. 

School Committees and Hovbbxeepebs are 
referred to the advertisement of Wm. H. Fenner 
& Co., who are agents for the sale of Chiubom's 
New Cone Fviinjlcb. 
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Gkxxl Beading. 

THEAti is not another school accomplishment, 
acquisition, attainment, acquirement, art, or 
grace, no matter what it may be, that is really so 
elegant and so capable of elegant and pleasing 
use, as the ability to read easily, naturally, 
gracefully, and intelligibly. We place it beyond 
a comparison with the other R/s, ** Writb%g and 
Cypherittff" by a long way ; and as to singing 
and playing the pianoforte, fashionable as. these 
are and really useful, it is far beyond them. To 
be able to read well^ what is it ? Why to be able 
to look on a page of letters, made by the spell 
of a master genius to be full of something better 
than the rich notes of the organ's sublime music » 
full of the high thoughts and kindling emotions 
of divine truth, and to translate those originally 
unmeaning marks into sounds ** sweet as the 
harp of Orpheus," and suggestive of richer and 
nobler conceptions! To be able to render at 
once the dead forms of print into the living tones 
of power and pathos, and t(y cause them to stir 
the blood of all who hear, as the trumpet stirs 
the blood of the war horse ! To make the grand 
conceptions of all time revive and live once more 
in a power more effectual than that of the ma- 
gician's wand, and to make that power always 
give pleasure ! 

Reading in the family circle, in the social 
gathering, at the tea party, in the lecture room, 
in the school room, on the pic-nic or excursion, 
how profitable and delightful is it ! It adds a 
charm to literature to hear it read in golden tones, 
sweet, ringing, choice, appropriate, friendly and 
suggestive. It conveys a finish to poetry to hear 
its beautiful words and rymth falling elegantly 
from lips whose silver sounds bewitch the ear 
and ravish the taste. The heart may be unmoved 
when the mind reads to itself only the words of 
tenderness and affection, or the deeds of heroism 
and benevolence. But when these words are 
rightly joined to sound in reading,' the heart 
must fill with emotion, the eyes must overflow, 
the soul must melt. Good reading ! It is better 
than music or poetry, than literature or song ! 

But this is a rare art. Scholars in our schools 
can learn all other things before this and better 
than this. Not that they begin other things 
earlier or leave them sooner. But that in this, 
divinest of all the arts and accomplishments of 
the school room, they get bad habits, and abso- 
lutely murder the innocent sense of the passage 
that they attempt to read. They cannot acquire 
such bad habits in regard to addition or multipli- 
cation, or any arithmetical process if they try. 
60 of geography, or grammar, though they may 



go sadly astray in these. But when they under- 
take to read, it is almost a miracle if they do not 
fall at once into some very serious errors. They 
will slur over letters and syllables in words, clip- 
ping them at either end, calling them incorrectly 
as to accent or vowel sounds; they wiU give 
wrong emphasis and inflection, and thus spoil 
the finest sentiment and confound the plainest 
sense ; they will strain and roar, or be dull and 
indifferent, just In the places where they ought 
not to be ; and in fine, will read as if they terily 
imagined that nothing more was needed to be a 
good reader but to open the mouth and make in- 
distinct and obscure sounds. We have not time 
to enumerate the ftiults of our readers. Some 
read in a manner as monotonous as a level prai- 
rie, without its gorgeous flowers ; some mark 
every word with a strong and eager emphasis, 
and thus accomplish the same monotony, though 
this time it is the monotony of jagged rocks in- 
stead of smooth prairie ; some begin strong in 
voice and lungs, and end weak and faint ; some 
give to every sentence and important word the 
biting circumflex or the querulous upward slide ; 
and some cut up all sentences into inch pieces 
by the grave and solemn downward inflection. 
Some read all things in the same tone and man- 
ner, and others make such a display of variety 
as is really painful. But few, very few, read so 
as to give the exact sense and convey it, too, in 
a smooth, natural, easy, delightful manner, at 
once instructive, comforting, elevating, and in- 
forming. There are two errors, exactly opposite, 
which it may be well to mention. Both are shock- 
ing, but the latter one is the more disgusting. 
Some read as though they were aiming to get to 
sleep themselves, and to bring their readers in 
that same, at times, highly refreshing state. 
Their voice and manner exactly resemble the 
demon in the Castle of Indolence : 

" For whomsoever the villain takes in hand, 
Their Joints unknit, their sinews .melt apace, 
Ab lithe they grow as any willow wand, 
And of their vanished force remains no trace.^' 

And whatever reader comes under the spell of 
their voice is lost to all .the sense of the reading 
at least. The other class " mouth it, as many of 
our players do, and tear a passion to tatters, to 
very rags, to split the ears of groundlings." Such 
readers *' neither having the accent of Christians, 
nor the gait of Christians, Pagan, nor man, have 
so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
some of nature's, journeymen had made men, and 
not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably." 

But to read exactly according to the sense, to 
convey the precise meaning and no more, to 
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please by the gentie tones of the Toice, and the 
sweet music of inflection, while calling attention 
apparently to the sense alone; to elevate and 
soothe and melt By the simple melody of unaf- 
fected sound; these are the reader's arts, and 
they do not require any straining and screeching, 
not any bawling and exploding of elements, nor 
any oooing and whispering. They need simply 
that the child be taught to follow nature. We 
hare heard boys and girls read in our schools till 
their voices were cracked and hoarse, and their 
faces were red, almost black with the violent ex- 
ertion. We have heard them scream out, 

" And darest thou, then. 
To beard the lion in bis den,'* &c., 

till our ears ached, and then heard them whisper 
" so gently, so peacefully " — oh ! oh ! our heart 
as well Dur ears ached while we thought of the 
bad tastes they were forming. Now let us say 
these things are useful, but they are not good 
reading. They are good as mere exercises to 
train the voice to flexibility and compass; but 
when they are brought into the school-room for 
the ordinary reading exercises, or into the parlor, 
they are very bad. Beading, to be pleasing and 
profitable, should be nearly like conversation — 
not mimetic conversation, for that only pleases 
when done uncommonly well — but the ordinary 
graceful, animated conversation of the drawing 
room — rising into dignity, or subsiding into gen- 
tleness, kindling with scorn or flashing with fire, 
according to the topic and the occasion. Such 
reading is not what many will call the rhetorical. 
It is the simplest, the least noticeable of all kinds 
of reading. It leaves the mind entirely free to 
forget the reader and the voice and the manner 
completely, and to bestow its undivided attention 
on the sentiment and the ideas. Such reading is 
the natural way of reading, and if the child could 
be induced in any way to forget that he is read- 
ing, and to think only of tellinff the story or the 
subject of the reading lesson, there would be no 
difficulty in making all persons good readers. 
We now in schools aim to make readers, and 
scholars soon become afraid to try to read lest 
they should make mistakes. But do not attempt 
to make them read well. Let them only tell you 
what is in the book, and tell it without being 
made to expect that they will fail. Lead a child 
to expect he is going to fail, and he will necessa- 
rily fail. But let him fear no failure, let him not 
dream Jhere is such a thing, and he will be quite 
likely to read naturally and appropriately. We 
say to teachers, then, do not scan your readers — 
do not attempt to make them stage players, nor 
mimics ; but make them plain, simple, graceful 
2^ 



tcUkerSf out of the books in their hands, and the 
work is done — ^they will be Good Readers — ^and 
better than good singers or good orators. 



Bailway Manners. 



We do not love grumbling, and that, too, when 
it will do no good, but we deem it to be some- 
body's duty to grumble about the manners of our 
dear, never-to-be-enough-loved-and-prized ladies 
who travel. And, since the one who grumbles 
always get cursed and grumbled at in turn, we 
may as well be that unfortunate individual as 
anybody. And let us further say, that we don't 
expect to produce a reform. By no manner of 
means. We only calculate to put on record our 
opinion, and leave other people to begin and 
complete the reform. If we can keep ourself 
good natured and tolerably mannerly in the rail- 
way cars, amid the dust and annoyances of travel 
— ^if n$ can avoi^ spitting on the floor — as our 
conscience prompts us— and opening windows 
just at our own backs, so that they throw all the 
dust and current of air into the face of the man 
on the seat behind, we shall begin to be satisfied 
with our performance of duty. 

But to our topic, from which we have wander- 
ed. There are no places where gentle manners 
and good breeding better display themselves than 
in a crowd or in the cars. We have never trav- 
eled much. We have been kept at home by the 
pressure of business, and have therefore seen but 
little of the world. We have, however, been on 
the look-out to leam something by observation. 
Among other things, we have tried to study good 
manners a little, both because our advice and 
opinion is often asked on these matters, and be- 
cause we should be glad to practice good man- 
ners on all occasious. And we have found that 
if we do two or three little things — ^very trifling 
they are — ^we always think meanly of ourselves 
when we reflect on what we have done. 

And flrst, if we have a lady or two with us, and 
flnd, on going into the car, that a dozen men— 
as they have a right to do, and, let us add, as 
they ought to do if they are all strangers to one 
another — ^have taken seats alone, and we ask one 
of them to take another seat, and he complies — 
as any gentleman will, with our request — ^if, we 
say, we do not thank him very heartily and 
kindly, we always feel that we have done a mean 
thing. We asked him in preference to any other 
of the dozen to give up a roomy seat with a pros- 
pect of being comfortable, and to sit with a stran- - 
ger, one, perhaps, who smokes, and is disgust- 
ingly redolent of bad segars, or with one who • 
spits, or has a bad breath, or who is fidgety and: 
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nervous — and by thus asking him we put him in 
a situation to lose much ease and to be subject 
to great annoyance, and for this we propose to 
make him no return whatever. Can we do less 
than thank him cordially and smile on him be- 
nignantly ? "We feel mean if we do not at least 
say as much a%a good gentleman — a stranger — 
said to us on some such occasion not long ago : 
" My good Sir, you have done us a great favor. 
I am obliged to you, I cannot say how much.-" 
Now that man was a gentleman, we know ; and 
his kind thanks in behalf of himself and wife and 
daughter, who looked more thankful even than 
the father, made the whole journey of fifty miles 
a pleasant one to us. We had done a disinter- 
ested act, and had received more gratitude than 
we really deserved, and we really felt clever, as 
we Yankees say, all the way along. 

Second. If we happen to be one among the 
aforesaid gentlemen sitting cosily in a whole 
seat, and if we should see a single lady — ^ stran- 
ger^— come into the car and walk the whole 
length of it, evidently too bashful to sit down by 
the side of a strange man, and if there was no 
other seat the whole of which was vacant, and 
we should sit still and allow her to walk back to 
the other end of the car without offering her our 
seat, we reckon we should feel meaner than be- 
fore. We confess we have never tried this, and 
we don't intend to do so soon — neither have we 
tried the first experiment — ^but we know we 
should feel as though somebody ought to be 
kicked, and that it was a man close behind us. 
This sitting still and seeing a lady looking after 
a seat is not doing as you like to have your wife 
dealt with. You would like to have her treated 
like a queen. Why not, then, treat another 
man's wife so ? And do it, too, without being 
asked 1 

But a third case comes up here. If we were a 
woman, and had asked a man for a seat, or if he 
had, as we have known to be done, offered us his 
seat on the shady side of the car and taken one 
on the sunny side, we should feel as if it would 
do the poor man a little good, at least, to be told 
in pleasant tones and polite words that we really 
appreciated his kindness. And if in that case 
we had forgotten to do so insignificant an act of 
courtesy, we should be troubled to our journey's- 
end with the idea of our meanness. *< Why use 
the word meanness in connection with a lady ?" 
Because there is no other word to express the 
idea. Rudeness may be consistent with honesty, 
but such a transaction is not possible for an hon- 
est person. She asks for and receives something 
of real worth and comfort to her, and she deigns 



to make not the slightest possible return. It is 
dishonest, unladylike , ill-bred, selfish and mean. 
A fourth case is this. A gentleman — ^in sUai>e, 
we mean— ^kes a seat in a dkr. He chews to- 
bacco enormously. You would think he meant 
to sprinkle the road and thereby lay the dust, so 
liberally does he expectorate. He sits in one 
seat and makes a pool at his side. By-and-by he 
leaves the car, and a lady wishes a seat. This is 
the only vacant one, and she spoils whatever 
dress she wears. The skirt goes into the pool, 
and comes out destroyed. Now if we had been 
that man — well, we cannot imagine how we 
should feel— we don't believe the reader would 
see us afterwards. But we have said enough for 
ourselves. We did not mean to write so long. 
Here is a letter that came to us the other day, and 
we insert it. This letter gave occasion to our 
moralizing above, and we give it place, hoping 
that it may give rise to moralizing in the minds 
of our readers that shall profit them more than 
our moralizing has done. 

«« P , July — , 1857. 

" DBAa Ma. ScHOOLMASTaa : — Sm you pretend to be 
a censor of manners and morals, as well as of litera- 
ture, will you allow me to ask your opinion on a matter 
of much consequence to the fairer sex ? Let me give « 

history : A few days since I entered the cars at 

station, a half hour before the time, in order to be sore 
of a seat, as I was tired. When I went in I found every 
seat ocenpied. I noticed two seats—facing eaeli other 
—occupied by an aged lady who appeared to be going 
in the cars and a g entleman->40 1 call every well-dress- 
ed man — who evidently was not going in the cars. I 
looked for a seat, and there was one on the same settee 
with a man who was chewing tobacco and spitting in 
the aisle. I could not sit in his puddle, and stood for 
ten minutes very near the man whom I had seen with 
the old lady. She asked him in a whisper — I know by 
her look that she asked iL— to give me the seat. But 
he did not sti^. At length a very dirty man in the 
comer came all they way to me and asked me very 
kiadly to go and take his stet while he stood up. Now 
which was the most of a gentleman ? Gamiot you do 
something to help me another time ? Haxt. 

" P. 8. When the cars started, the first man went 
out, as I supposed he would. Was he not a brute ?" 
• 

We aay no ; he was not a brute. He was a 
mean man, which we take to be meaner than a 
brute. 



Potter & Hammonb's Writino Books.— Our 
readers are referred to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Potter & Hammond,, on the second page 
of the cover of our magazine. It gives la great 
pleasure to recommend the enterprise of these 
gentlemen to all interested, and we know a trial 
of their books will prove satisfactory. 
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Gommeneement at Brown UniverBity. 

Ths exercises at the next anniversary of our 
UniTersity promise to be unasually attractive. 
On Tuesday, September 1st, at 11 o'clock A. M., 
the oration before the Alumni will be delivered 
by Hon. Sanrael S. Cox, a graduate of the class 
of 1816, and a member elect of Congress from 
Ohio. On the afternoon of the same day, an 
oration will be delivered before the Philermeuian 
and United Brothers* Societies, by Wendell 
Phillips, £aq., of Boston, and a poem by Kev. 
Dr. S. Drydcn Phelps, of New Haven. In the 
evening, Rev. Dr. W. S. Plumer, recently of Bal- 
timore, and now Professor in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Alleghany City, Penn- 
sylvania, will address the Society of Missionary 
Inquiry. Wednesday, commencement day, will 
of course be devoted to the exercises of the grad- 
uating class, and to the dinner of the Alumni. 
On Thursday afternoon, an oration will be pro- 
nounced before the Alpha Delta Phi Association, 
by George William Curtis, Esq., of New York, 
and a poem by Alfred B. Street, Esq., of Albany. 
On Friday afternoon. Rev. Edward S. Atwood, of 
Grantville, Mass., a graduate of the class of 
1852, will deliver an oration, and Edwin P. 
Parker, Esq., a poem, before the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Society. 

We are requested to state that the candidates 
for admission to the University will be expected 
to pass written examinations upon the studies re- 
quired for entrance. The examinations will be 
held on Thursday and Friday, Sept. 3d and 4th, 
beginning at 8 o'clock A. M. of each day. The 
candidates are requested to assemble at that 
hour in the lecture room of the President, on the 
first floor of University Hall. 



QnestionB and Answers. 

Suppose visitors enter a school room and persist 
in bdusving improperly^ tehat is the teacher's 
proper course to pursue f 

This is so unaccountable a case that we do not 
know exactly how to answer. It may have oc- 
curred. But to suppose that it will occur again, 
is to have very little faith in human nature. We 
wUl, however, answer it as well as we can. And 
we think that it will generally not require any 
words. The visitor may be young and thought- 
less. In this case the teacher's look and man- 
ner, if they are true and natural, will show his 
mortification and evident disappro^tion, and 
will check improprieties at once. By a very sim- 
ple method of directing the visitor's attention to 
the influence of his conduct on the school by a 
look or a motion, will set him to thinking, and 



will accomplish the result with ease and with 
certainty. But when the visitor enters with a 
design of behaving improperly, as visitors have 
done— we hope they never do so now— it will 
often be much the better way to pass it by with- 
out apparent notice, and yet indirectly and ef- 
fectually to check the evil tendency. In cases 
like these the indirect method is best for nine 
cases in ten. In the other there will be necessity 
for personal reprimand, yet this should be so kind 
as not to awaken anger in the offender. When 
such cases occur, however, tact and kind firmness 
will be better than advice. But what of such 
visitors as do not behave themselves when they 
go into schools ? We have no patience to write 
about them, and indeed the question does not 
concern them. It only asks what is the teacher's 
duty in certain circumstances. And we will only 
say that his duty can be but very little changed 
by the bad conduct of any other person — mean- 
ing by his duty, that he is to keep his temper 
cool and to mind his own business, remembering 
that he is not responsible for the good conduct of 
any besides his scholars. 

How many times shoiUd a teacher tolerate his 
scholars in makiny mistakes which he has correct- 
ed in them f 

. The principle, as we understand it, is never to 
tolerate any error. You may excuse or pardon 
it as many times as you think will be kitid and 
just, and even loving and forgiving, but never 
tolerate, or bear it entirely with resignation. 
The habit of making mistakes is a great detri- 
ment to every person, and scarcely any one is 
free from them, at least occasionally. But if he 
endures them^ or tolerates them, he will fall into 
the category of those who, according to the oft- 
quoted lines, in relation to vice : 

" Vice seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

So with mistakes tolerated. Not exactly so 
where they are noted and then freely pardoned. 
Whenever, therefore, your scholars make a mis- 
take, tell them of it honestly, openly and kindly, 
but do not let them blunder along without any 
notice of their blunders, to fasten the habit of 
blundering upon them irretrievably. 



The following truthflil poem we clip from a 
paper, where it is published uncredited, and there- 
fore we are unable to give, as we should be glad 
to do, the author's name. Are there not many, 
even in our very midst, to whom the allusions 
herein contained are truly applicable ? It is 
really a sad reflection that it is so, but it is, we 
fear, nevertheless true. We would kindly call 
the attention of all such to the first portion of 
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the last stanza, and we would recommend them 
to live and act in such a manner that they may 
never bear the name of 

MiBchief Makers. 

Oh ! could there in the World be found 

Some little spot of happy ground, 
Where village pleasures might go round, 

Without the village tattling ! 
How doubly blest that place would be, 

Where all might dwell in Liberty, 
Free from the bitter misery 

Of gossips endless prattling. 

If such a spot were really known, 

Dame peace might claim it as her own ; 
And in it she might fix her throne. 

Forever and forever — 
There like a queen might reign and live. 

Where every one would soon forgive 
The little slights they might receive. 

And be offended never. 

*Tis mischief-makers that remove 

Far from our hearts the warmth of love. 
And lead us all to disapprove 

What gives another pleasure, 
They seem to take ones part — ^but when 

They've heard our cares, unkindly then 
They soon retail them out again, 

Mixed with their poisonous measure. 

And they've such a cunning way 

Of telling ill-meant tales ; they say, 
"Don't mention what I've said, I pray, 

I would not tell another." 
Straight to their neighbor's house they go, 

Narrating everything they know ; 
And break the peace of high or low, 

Wife, husband, friend or brother. 

Oh, that the mischief-making crew 

Were all reduced to one or two ; 
And they were painted red or blue, 

That every one might know them I 
Then would our villagers forget 

To rage and quarrel, fume and fret, 
And fall into an angry pet. 

With things so much below them. 

For 'tis a sad degrading part. 

To make another's bosom smart. 
And plant a dagger in the heart 

We ought to love and cherish ; 
Then let us evermore be found 

In quietness with all around, 
While friendship, joy and peace abound. 

And angry feelings perish ! 



SCHOOL EXEBOISES. 

Dana P. Colbom, Editor. 

[We are glad to give the following communi- 
cation and the annexed questions a place in our 
columns. They will be welcomed by that large, 
and, we are glad to say, constantly increasing 
class of teachers, who have learned the value of 
frequent written, or rigid oral examinations. We 
hope they will be used as widely as the questions 
we have hitherto inserted have been| Some of 
our friends make a practice of writing out for 
themselves answers in full, either with their 
classes, or before preparing them, to their pupils. 
The idea is an excellent one, and if carried out 
would lead many a teacher to "brush up his 
ideas."— Ed.] 

Dana P. Colburx, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: — At a visit recently made to the 
Hartford High School, a copy of the questions 
used at the last examination was placed in my 
hands. 

I take the liberty to send you extracts for pub- 
lication in the Schoolmaster. They are worthy 
the attention of our Rhode Island teachers. The 
** First Set " are extracts from the Queatiotis for 
the Examination of the Candidates for Admission , 
and the " Second Set " are from the Questions 
for the Examination of Classes for Promotion, 
Allow me to remark that this school is one of the 
finest Public High Schools which it has been my 
pleasure to visit. The course of instruction is 
thorough and complete, and each department is 
conducted by competent and efficient teachers. 
The school is under the direction of T. W. T. 
Curtis, Esq., as Principal, a gentleman of great 
worth and extended reputation as a teacher. By 
its connection with the old incorporated Hartford 
Grammar School, the pupils of the High School 
have the advantage of a full and rigid course of 
training in the Ancient Languages. This de- 
partment is under the care of Samuel M. Capron, 
Esq., a critical scholar, and a successful teacher. 
A course of public education, including in our 
cities and large towns such schools as this, is one 
of the greatest honors to our country, and a no- 
ble fruit of our free Republican institutions. 
Very truly yours. 



• First Set. 

OBAMMAB. 

1. Tell which of the following nouns are proper, 
common, abstract, collective, and verbal : horse, 
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army, sailing, energy, company, evening, school, 
politeness, power, witness. 

2. Explain ti^e difference between Etymology 
and Syntax ; illustrate by the sentence, he toalks, 

3. Explain the difference between primiti^, 
derivative and compolind words and give an ex- 
ample of each. 

4- Give the rule for the formation of the plural 
in compound words; in words ending with y; 
in proper names with the title prefixed. Illus- 
trate each rule by two examples. 

5. Write a sentence containing zohat used as a 
relative pronoun: one containing it used as an 
interjection : one containing it used as an inter- 
rogative pronoun. Decline who; which; that. 
Decline the masculine personal pronoun. 

6. Select the verbs and participles in the fol- 
lowing sentences, and give the voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person of each verb. Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him. I am thinking of 
the past. Then gently scan your brother man. 
For we've sworn by our country's assaulters. 
Lives there a man with soul so dead, as never to 
himself hath said ? To love and not to be loved 
is time lost. In heaven alone no sin is found, 
and there's no weeping there. 

7. Give the present active participle of walk ; 
the imperfect passive of write; the past ^active 
of saw ; the present passive of see ; perfect ac- 
tive of hide ; the past passive of knit. 

8. Explain the difference between I strike, I do 
gtrikCf I am striking, and I am struck. 

9. Correct the errors in the following sentences : 
I told her she hadn't ought to. The river has 
overflown its banks. 

" The hard groaod bore its little head, 

And cold and fltiff it lied : 
For its life had forever fled : 

The Uttle bird had died." 

The dress does not set good. Do you think I 
will be able to do it ? She may do what she is a 
mind to. Who do you take me for ? 

10. Parse the italicised words in the following 
passage: ''In looking forward to the moment 
which is intended to terminate the career of my 
public life, my feelings toill not permit me to sue- 
pend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of 
gratitude which I owe to my beloved country for 
the'Tiiafiy honors which she has conferred upon 



GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name in the order of their magnitude the 
five largest islands ^ the five longest rivers ; the 
five highest mountains ; the five largest cities of 
the globe. 

2. Name the countries, principal cities, bodies 



of water, mountains, islands, &c., through or 
near which the parallel of latitude of Hartford 
passes. 

3. Define Isthmus, Strait, Frith, Archipelago, 
Sound, Gulf, Zone, Ecliptic, Great Circle, Me- 
ridian. 

4. What places have no latitude? Why? 
What places, have no longitude ? Why? Give 
the longitude of the following places from the 
Meridian of Greenwich : Washington, Hartford, 
Rome, Calcutta, Greenwich. ' 

5. What and where are Amoor, Comorin, Cele- 
bes, Tcncriffe, Guardafui, Golconda, Cattegat, 
Papua, Christiana, Thames. 

6. Mention all the plants and animals yoa can 
that are found exclusively in the tropical regions 
and the particular locality of each. 

7. Draw an outline map of that grand division 
which embraces the largest number of civilized 
countries, and indicate the capital, principal 
mountains, rivers, and the particular kind of re- 
ligion and government of each country. 

8. Draw an outline map which shall represent 
those of the United States which adjoin any 
navigable waters besides rivers and indicate the 
latitude and longitude by lines numbered for 
every five degrees. 

9. Name the several grand divisions of the 
globe in the order of the number of their rivers 
and lakes; height of mountains; number of 
peninsulas; population; size. 

10. Give what geographical account you can of 
any three of the most important islands or groups 
of Islands. 

AME&ICAN HISTORY. 

1. Mention the five principal tribes of the New 
England Indians with the names of three of their 
principal chiefs. 

2. What discoveries were made by the follow- 
ing persons: Ponce De Leon, Cartier, Balboa, 
De Soto, Bartholomew, Gosnold, Magellan, 
Cortez. 

3. Give what account you can of a popular de- 
lusion that sprung up in some of the American 
colonies in 1692. 

4. Previous to the Revolution, what was the 
most important war in which the colonists were 
involved ? Give its date, causes, leading events 
and result. 

5. State the causes which led to the American 
Revolution and tell what you understand by the 
Stamp Act and Boston Port Bill, giving the dates 
of each. 

6. Give some account of the following events 
and persons : Surrender at Saratoga, Surrender 
of Comwallis, Patrick Henry, Benedict Arnold, 
Major Andre, General Howe. 
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7. Give the date of the treaties of Ghent and 
Utrecht, state what each secured. 

8. Mention the two most important wars in 
whicli the United States have engaged since the 
Revolution, and give the cause and principal 
events of the latter of the two. 

9. Tell what you understand by the " Hartford 
Convention." 

10. Who was president in each of the following 
, years: 1788, 1798, 1808, 1818, 1828, 1838, 1848 ? 

Second Set. 

RULES FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Pupils are expected to provide themselves 
with pens, ink and blank paper, but are not al- 
lowed to have about their desks, for assistance in 
the examination, any written or printed matter, 
except the questions. 

2. After the questions have been distributed, 
pupils can not be allowed to leave the room for 
any purpose whatever, until their papers are 
handed in, without being obliged to undefgo a 
subsequent examination. 

3. All communications between pupils during 
the examination is strictly forbidden. 

4. The examination will close punctually at the 
expiration of four hours from the time of its 
commencement, but an opportunity will be given 
for those to hand in their papers who choose to do 
so, at the expiration of three hours. 

5. Any violation or evasion of the above rules 
will seriously vitiate or totally annul the exami- 
nation of the person so offending. 

6. All who fail to reach a fair standard in the 
examination, and have been uniformly poor in 
scholarship during the year, will be ranked here- 
after with the class next below that to which they 
have previously belonged. 

ENGLISH LITEBATURB. 

1. Minor Poets of the time of Shakspeare. 

2. History of the English Novel. 

3. Connecting links between the literature of 
the second generation of the eighteenth century, 
and that of the reign of George lit. 

4. Name the principal works of Goldsmith, 
Pope, De Foe, Hume and Cowper. 

5. Moral and social character of the English 
people during the reign of Charles II. ; causes 
thereof ; effects on literature. 

6. Most prominent English letter-writers and 
their distinguishing characteristics. 

7. Addison and Johnson compared in respect 
of their literary character and influence. 

8. General characteristics of Richardson. 

9. Authors of the following lines : 



" In all the glaring impotence of dress." 

** An anf el's arm can't snatch me ftom the grave 

Millions of Angels canH confine me there." 
" Slow rises worth by Poverty depressed." 
" Youth on the prow and pleasure at the helm." 
* And the loud laagh that speaks the vacant mind.'* 

State the circumstances under which the last 
stanza of the Ode commencing <* Mourn, hapless 
Caledonia, mourn," was composed. 
10. Who wrote a satire on wh^n under the name 
of Atticus ? Write the satire. Who was •' the 
marvellous boy, the sleepless soul that perished 
in his pride ? '* Supply the blanks in the follow- 
ing lines : 

" Unhappy in all — — , days 

only, boasts unspotted lays." 

" Behold where less presumptuous car, 

Wide o'er the field of glory bear." 

PHT8ICAL GEOORAPHT. 

1. Proper Definition of Physical Geography. 
The Life of the Globe. 

2. The Analogies of the General Forms of 
the Continents. 

3. The Distribution of Reliefs in the Old 
World and the New. Law of the Development 
of Life. 

4. Application of the Law of Development to 
the Earth in its physical, vegetable and animal 
forms. 

6. Theory of Winds and Rains. 

6. The Marine Currents. 

7. The Oceanic World and the Continental. 

8. The Northern World and the Southern. 

9. The Relations between Physical Geography 
and Human Development. 

10. The " Geographical March of History." 

ENGLISH G&AUUAB. 

1. Explain the difference between Parsing and 
Syntax, between Analysis and Parsing, between 
Etymology and Syntax ; and illustrate. 

2. Mention the different uses of the word what, 
and give an example of each. 

3. Give four rules for determining the deriva- 
tion of words. 

4. Write the first, seventh, tenth, and fifteenth 
stanzas of Gray*s Elegy, explaining the allusions, 
derivations, &c. 

d. Derivation of bayonet, cambric, alligator 
round-rolnn, wool-sack, turn-pike, candidate, Jield, 
calculation, dalico. 

6. Correct the errors in the following sentences : 
" England is prouder than an^ nation of Europe." 
If the weather is fine, I do not know but what 
you can go. She looks beautifully in her new 
dress. "After I visited Europe I returned to 
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America." He needs but two tca-spoonsfuI. I 
expect you were rather disappointed yesterday. 
I meant to hare bought it. 

▲MEBICAN HISTOBT. 

1. When, where, and by whom was the first 
colony of Europeans planted in the Western 
world ? 

2. How was the empire of Mexico conquered, 
and what induce^ the Spaniards and others to 
attempt to conquer and colonize America ? 

3. State the causes which led to the French 
and Indian War, its date, result, and the extent 
of the British possessions in North America at 
its close. 

4. What was the caus§ of the Revolutionary 
War, who were the commanders-in-chief of the 
British and American forces respectively, what 
were its first and last battles, what foreign assist- 
ance had the Americans, and when did Great 
Britain acknowledge the independence of the 
American Colonies ? 

5. Describe and give the dates of five of the 
most remarkable events of the Revolutionary 
War. 

6. Name the Presidents in ord«»r and give the 
dates and lengths of their terms of office. 

7. What were some of the measures of the first 
Adams* administration which met with most op- 
position ? 

8. What President in 1812, recommended to 
Congress the declaration of war against England, 
on what grounds was the declaration recom- 
mended, when did the war commence and termi- 
nate, what were the principal events and the re- 
sult of the war ? 

9. Give an account of the Mexican War, its 
cause, principal events, date of commencement 
and end. State the conditions of the treaty be- 
tween Mexico and the United States at the close 
of the war, and also state what political trouble 
was occasioned the United States by their con- 
quest. 

10. State the connection that the following 
names have with American history: De Soto, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, King Philip, Daniel Boone, 
Hidalgo, Capt. Lawrence, Patrick Henry, La- 
fayette, Pulaski, Gen. Warren. 

Section A. 

ENGLISH LITERA.TUBB. 

1. Character of the last generatioB of the 
sixteenth century and the impulses which 
wrought upon it. 

2. Prose and Poetry ; explain the reasons for 
the earlier maturity of the one than the other. 

3. Vocabulary of the English Language. 



4. State of the English Language at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 

5. Founders of the Anglo-Saxon race in Eng- 
land. 

6. Romance and ^allad Poetry of England. 

7. Results of the Crusades upon the Social 
System of Europe. 

8. An English gentleman's Education in tha 
fourteenth century. 

9. Comparison between Spenser and Shaks- 
peare. 

10. Who wrote the first exUnt English Comedy ? 
The first English Book of Travels ? The first 
extant private English Letter ? 

Section B. 

BHETOKIC A.ND COMPOSITION. 

1. Explain the formation of language. 

2. Different systems of written language that 
have been employed by different nations. 

3. Analysis of the English Language. 

4. Elements and characteristics of Taste. 

5. Sources of the pleasures of the Imagination. 

6. Figurative language ; definition, origin, his- 
tory and advantages. 

7. Mention the principal varieties of poetry and 
give an example of each. 

8. Mention seven essential properties of a good 
style. 

9. Purity of language. Modes in which it is 
violated. 

PHYSICLOGT. 

1. State all the distinctions which you remem- 
ber between organized and unorganized beings— 
between animals and plants— between man and 
animals. 

2. Describe as thoroughly as possible, the pro- 
cess of Digestion, and everything pertaining to it. 

3. Mention all the organs engaged in the Cir- 
culation. State all the differences between the 
arteries and veins, and describe the circulation of 
the blood through the heart. 

4. Say all you can about Respiration, describ- 
ing the lungs, the frame work of the chest, and 
the means by which it can be expanded. 

5. Describe the Skin and its offices. 

6. What is Cell life ? Illustrate. 

7. Describe the Brain, Spinal Marrow, and 
different kind of Nerves. 

8. Say all you can of the Bones. 

9. Of the Eye. 

10. Of the Ear. 



We are prepared to take orders for all kinds of 
book and job printing, and think we can warrant 
entire satisfaction to all who may favor us with 
their patronage. 
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OUB BOOK TABLB. 

How TO BehaVb— A Pocket Manual of Re- 
publican Etiquette, or Guide to Correct Personal 
Habits. New York : Fowlfer & Wells, No. 308 
Broadway. 1857. Price 30 cents. We do most 
heartily commend this manual of true politeness 
to all young people, and to many older ones. 
The formation of good and gentlemanly manners 
is a great thing and ought to be the great study 
of those who would please others or be happy 
themselves if they ever go into society. And no 
one can do better than buy and read this book. 

How TO DO BrsiXESS — ^A Pocket Manual of 
Practical Affairs, and Guide to Success in Life. 
Same publishers. Price 30 cents. A book emi> 
nently full of practical suggestions and especially 
emphatic on the morality of business. If its 
maxims were generally observed there would be 
fewer failures of rogues, and more success by 
honest men. 

How TO Talk — Or Hint« towards a Grammati- 
cal and graceful style in Conversation and Debate. 
Same publishers. Price 30 cents. Another of 
the cheap and useful handbooks that everybody 
ought to understand. People know how to chat a 
little, but to converse, how few can do it. Bead 
the above named book and learn how to converse 
or to talk to purpose. 

How TO Write— A Pocket Manual of Compo- 
sition and Letter- Writing. Same publishers. 
Price 30 cents. How often do wefind letters badly 
arranged, badly written out, badly spelled. This 
book is designed to diminish the numberof bad 
letters, audits use should be very common among 
the young. 



Applbton's Railway and Steam Natiga- 
TION Guide roa August. New York : D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway. In a ride of 
two thousand miles lately made, we had occasion 
to consult this Guide, and to f^low our fellow 
riders to consult it twice as much as we did, and 
we never found it at fault once. This is great 
praise, and it is all the commendation it needs. 

Illustbated -School History op the Uni- 
ted States. By G. P. Quackenbos, A. M. 
Appleton & Co., New York. A pretty book, with, 
pretty pictures, and well told stories. Among 
the very many of the multitude of our school 
histories, which we wish was studied more in 
our schools. Young America cannot study any 
thing, save their mother tongue, to more profit 
than the history of their native land. 



The Common School Geography. By D. M. 
Warren. Philadelphia : H. Cowperthwait & Co. 
We do not give the full title of the latest work 
on Geography, which is in quarto form, embel- 
lished by maps and cuts. We confess to a liking 
for this book, and we commend its arrangements 
and its descriptions. The commercial maps are 
new, and will help the teacher to many an illus- 
tration of a dry subject. 



Grebnleaf's Higher Arithmetic ; or, The 
National Arithmetic, with additions and im- 
provements. By Benjamin Greenleaf. Boston : 
Robert S. Davis & Co. This book is well worthy 
of the reputation of its distinguished autl^pr. 
Twenty years trial hate but added to the spread 
of this book, and teachers will find that Father 
Greenleaf in his old age is still competent to re- 
vise and enlarge the work of his younger days. 
May the shadow of the book never be less. 

University Grammar School, { 
Ppoyidencb, Sept. 19, 1855. ) 

Benjamin Greenleaf, Ebo.: 

Dear Sir,— We have used your National 
Arithmetic in our school during the last ten 
years, and now have no disposition to exchange 
it for any Arithmetic with which we are acquaint- 
ed. It covers the whole ground of written 
Arithmetic, and it is so arranged that the pupil 
passes, by easy gradations, from simple exercises 
to the most complicated analysis. The princi- 
ples are well stated, the demonstrations clear and 
satisfactory, and the examples numerous and 
practical. 

Respectfully yours, 

MERRICK LYON, ? r, • , 
EMORY LYON, ^^rtnctpals. 



A Text-Book of Geometrical Drawing fob 
Schools. By Wm. Minifie. Baltimore: Wm. 
Minifie. This is a first rate thing, and ought to 
be introduced into all our schools. Why is this 
fine and useful art so much neglected ? Teach- 
ers, get this book, and practice if you don't 
teach it. 



Our Adtertisers.— Reader, don't neglect to 
read the advertisements inserted in our journal 
The firms are among the best and most reliable 
in our country, and the books they issue are got 
up in the best style, and are edited by the most 
distinguished authors. Information in regard to 
the purchase of any articles adyertised in cm 
pages will be given on application at our office. 
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Try Ajcain. 

There's alwAyt something in the breast 
Which whispers clear and plain, 

** There's work to do ; why idly rest ? 
Up, up, and try again." 

There's magic in these little words, 

Which hare a greater power 
Than levell'd guns, or flashing swords, 

In danger's darkest hour ; 
And when they're used to prompt the right, 

To soothe distress and pain, 
They bear a tone of glorious might-^ 

" Up, up, and try again." 

The little flower which lifts its head 

Up to the sunlit sky, 
Bow'd down beneath the heavy tread, 

Does not lie th^re and die^ 
There is a voice borne by the wind^ 

Which vibrates o'er the plain, 
And says, unheard by passing hinds, 

" Up, up, and try again ! " 

The student, poring o'er his books, 

By the dim midnight oil, 
With wearied eyes and haggard looks, 

Fails, but renews his Aoil ; 
The man of science, searching out 

Great truth, with throbbing brain, 
Says, mid oonfiuion dark, and doubt, 

*' Up, up, a9d tjry again 1 " 

And that should be the watchword cry 

Of all the good and wise, 
Together banded, sworn to dry 

The mourner's weeping eyes : 
To set up Love and earnest Work 

Where Vice and Sloth now reign ; 
Though long they toil, still let them 

" We'll conquer— Try again ! " 



For the Schoolmatter. 
The Lyttall Qeste of Bobin Hood. 

AnalyaU and Criticism. — The Story and its usee. 

F. 

Ete&tbodt has heard of Robin Hood and 
Mb merry men. He is supposed to have been 
a real personage and to have flourished before 
the time of Chaucer, in the reign of the first 
or second Edward. Differing authorities place 
him in the thirteenth and in the fourteenth 
centuries. 

The ballad of the «« Lyttell Geste of Robin 
Hood," is ascribed, by an English critic, to 
a poet living in the time of Richard in. It 
is probable that long before its first printing 
by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1489, it existed, in 
some form, in manuscript. It is still more 
probable that its life depended on its oral re- 
petition more than on any formal record. The 
same is true of old ballads and eyen of the 
songs of to-day. Perhaps not more than one 
in a hundred who sing « Lilly Dale," has 
seen the printed music. 

Ill the version of the Lyttell Geste now in 
the hands of the writer of this article, axe 
more than four hundred and fifty stanzas of 
fbnr lines each, coyering seyenty-one pages* 
Let us attempt an analysis. 

The first stanza, in its brevity and anima- 
tion a model of a good introduction, is a fit 
prelude to the wild, quaint, animated ballad 
which follows : 
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O listen to me all ye so free 

ThaAre of gentle blood, 
The while I tell of a bold yeoman, 

His name it was Robin Hood. 

The next three stanzas introduce the princi- 
pal characters ; Robin Hood himself, Little 
John, Scathelock and Mutch the miller's son. 

This Robin he was an outlaw proud, 
While* er he walked on ground ; 

An outlaw of better courtesy 
Than Robin was never found. 

Robin stood in Bernysdale 
And leaned him against a tree, 

And at his side stood Little John 
And a yeoman good was he. 

And there good Scathelock stood beside. 

And Mutch the miller's son ; 
Of whose stout body there was n't an inch 

But 'twas worth a whole man each one. 

Fytte the first ^ — its four opening stanzas are 
quoted above, — then details the story of the 
capture of a poor but honest knight who has 
entered the haunts of the outlaw in Sherwood 
fbrest. He is hrought into debt to a hard 
debtor by his son's bad conduct. Him Rob- 
in bountifully feasts and lends him four hun- 
dred pounds to be redeemed in a twelve- 
month, 

" Under the greenwood tree." 

Besides, he gives him a livery of his own 
rod and green cloth and Little John to be his 
squire. 

In Fytt9 the seoond, the knight pays the in- 
solent Abbot of St. Mary's, with whom lay 
the security of his debt, goes home joyfully 
to his lady and gets him 

a hundred men 
Well harnessed for good stead. 
And he himself, in a like fashion 
Was clothed in white and red. 

Afterwards, going to the gpreenwood to repay 
Robin, he is detained to rescue an instdted 
yeoman. Then follows, in Fytte the third, the 
atory of the exploits of Little John, who, un- 
der the name of Reynold Greenleaf, became 
servant to the Sheriff of Nottingham : — 

<<Now God so help me," said little Johny 

" I swear by my loyalty, 
I shall be the worst serving-man to him 

That ever yet had he." 



And so he was ; for when the sheriff was ab- 
sent, Little John with the cook escaped to 
the greenwood with all their master's treasure. 
He then decoyed the sheriff into the haunts 
of the outlaw. Robin, after feasting him ex- 
torted from him the promise of good will and 
assistance and then released Mm. 

Fytte the fourth relates how the High Cel- 
larer of St. Idary's, met by Little John, Mutch 
and Scathelock, is brought, unwiUin^y, to 
dine with Robin in the (greenwood after the 
flight or slaughter of a companion and fifty- 
two young men, his guard, 

Save a little page, and a groom to lead 
The sumpter steed with John. 

Here Robin abstracts from the well-filled cof- 
fers of the monk eight hundred pounda and 
allows him to escape. Thus Robin gets dou- 
ble pay for his loan to the knight. 

Late in the day returns the knight with the 
money he borrowed a twelvemonth before. 
He is repaid and given half of the prize taken 
from the monk, when he goes rejoicing on his 
way. 

FytU the fifth tells of good archery by Rob- 
in and six of his best men at Nottingham, ef 
the sheriff's treachery and the escape of the 
outlaws, with brave Xiittle John wounded, to 
the castle of Sir Richard of the Lee, the knight 
whom Robin had befriended. The sequel of 
the adventure is told in Fytte the eixth. The 
sheriff of Nottingham applies to the high 
sheriff, the country is roused, and the party 
are besieged in Sir Richard's castle but remain 
secure. Then the King himself is apprised 
of the siege and goes to Nottingh<im. But 
Robin escaped, for he 

— — was in the greenwood, 
Upon a certain day. 

Little John had recovered from his wound. 
The knight, however, was not so fortunate. 
As he went hawking, he was seized by the 
sheriff. But his lady mounting her palfrey, 
sought the outlaw-chie^ who, upon learning 
the danger of Sir Richard of the Lee, hasten- 
ed with frxU seven score men to Nottingham, 
where he rescued the good knight a&d killed 
the faithless sheriff. 
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The King, tUhough h« dwelt at Nottingliam, 

More than half a year ; 
Yet of Kobin tiood or where he dwelt 

No tidings could he hear, 

until by a stratagem, he found audience of the 
outlaw ; and this is told in Fytte the seventh. 
By the advice of a forester, the King and five 
of his best knights -were to clothe themselves 
in monkish garb and led by the forester, to 
pass the camp of Kobin. So they went : — 
Our king was clad above the rest, 

A broad hat on his crown, 
As if he had been a lord abbot, 

They rode up through the town. 

' Till to the greenwood they came. 

Here they were intercepted, as they hoped to 
be, by Robin, who courteously retained only 
half of the forty pounds the King possessed. 
The abbot, assuming to be a messenger from 
Edward, presented the royal seal, command- 
ing Bobin to be present at Nottingham at a 
banquet. To the seal, Bobin paid respectful 
obeisance. To regale his guest, he slew many 
a noble deer and then, with a blast of his 
horn called up his band, seven score young 
men, who kneeled before their chief. The 
sight of the ready obedience of Robin's men, 
led the King to say 

** Methinketh by this sign, 
That hie men more at hie bidding be 
Than my men be at mine." 

After a grand and bountiful dinner, followed 
a trial of skill in archery. The penalty for a 
bad shot was the loss of the archer's arrow 
and a '< buffet on his head" by the master. 
At his third trial, Robin himself missed the 
mark. Being the first in rank, he gave his 
arrow to the abbot. 

•* I give thee my arrow, Sir abbot. 
And pry'thee sir, serve thou me." 

Said the King, " it ill suiteth my order. 

And I say it by thy leare. 
Ever to smite a good yeoman. 

Lest I should make him grieve." 

But Robin gave the King free leave. So the 

abbot's arm was bared and he gave Robin such 

a blow as to bring him nearly to the ground. 

" I s^ear, on my oath," said Robin, 

" Thou art a stalwart (Har." 
• «••••• 



*< There's pith in thy arm," said Robin, 
" Thy shooting a foe might rue ! " 

Awhile the King stood and Robin Hood 
And looked each other through. 

Then the outlaw discovered that the abbot 
was the King. Down on their knees dropped 
every man, and Robin sued for mercy. Par- 
don the King gave, if the outlaw would go to 
court and serve Edward. The service was 
granted and so Robin Hood and his merrie 
men went to London. 

But they returned to the greenwood 6ne by 
one and the discontented outlaw was left 
almost alone. One day said Robin to the 
King, 

*' My longing is for Bernysdale, 

And so would I be there, 
Then I would walk in penance shirt, 

Thither and feet all bare." 

So permission was granted, 9y the Kingt of 
seven nights absence. But so enchanted waa 
the outlaw by the beauties of the greenwood 
that he could not return to court. A blast of 
his horn brought his loyal men together about 
him ; and his absence of seven days was pro- 
longed to three times as many years. 

The story closes with an account of his 
death. He, as did Samson, died by treachery 
through the connivance of a woman. 

Fytie the eighth, from which the last stanzaa 
came, concludes the ballad. 

May Christ have mercy on his soul. 

That died upon the rood, 
Por he was a noble outlaw, 

And to the poor did good. 

And so the <• Lyttell Geste of Robin ^ood *' 
ends. 

There still exists, it is stated, an old book 
in England of Curious Epitaphs wherein is a 
copy from an ancient tombstone, said to have 
been found in the neighborhood of Robin 
Hood's £unous greenwood. From this and 
another record of the same, or from tradition, 
it is inferred by some that the celebrated ouU 
law was of noble blood : — an earl. Some, 
however, have reasoned from the term «* yeo- 
man" in tbe third line of the first " verse" 
that he was not « of gentle blood." The eti- 
dence on neither side is conclusive, and could. 
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if it were deoisiye, establisli no very important 
fact. There are two particulars in which the 
Lyttell Geste is interesting to the student of 
English history and literature. The first as 
showing, even at so comparatively remote a 
period from the Norman Conquest, the exist- 
ence of the old hatred of priestly rule and 
arbitrary power, as weU as the contempt of 
Norman insolence when under a petty charge 
which sprung up when William the Conqueror 
came over from Normandy at least two hun- 
dred years before. The second, as showing 
the state of the language at the time the ballad 
was written. This is really an important par- 
ticular, for it is well known that the language 
of a people exhibits most plainly their char- 
acter. 

The reader has probably noted, in passing, 
the rough boldness of the diction. If, as says 
Buffon, ** A man's style is the man himself," 
none but a man of a bold, manly, courageous 
spirit, respecting or actually possessing per- 
sonal strength and address, could have penned 
such lines as describe ** Mutch the miller's 
son " in the third stanza quoted. The last 
two lines of that verse will compare with ad- 
vantage with any description — if it can be 
found — of manly strength or bravery in our 
popular newspaper literature. It is evident 
from the preservation and appreciation of this 
ballad among the common people that such 
bravery was looked upon as praiseworthy. 



Note.— The ** Biblia Baora," («ee foot note, I, pafe 
179) dated 1478, belonging to the Conn. Hitt. Soc. Coll. 
Ib in Spanish. Of the old Bibles, in their collection are, 
besides, Cranmer's, Bishop's, and Shemish & Bishop's 
Bibles in English, and the Biblia Sacra^in Latin. The 
two last are respectively dated 1589 and 1697. I am in- 
debted for this information to the Becording Secretary 
of that Society, in answer to my inquiry respeotinf the 
Biblia Sacra. ^ j. w. o. 



Galileo, when under twenty years of age, was 
standing one day in the metropolitan church of 
Pisa, when he observed a lamp, which was sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and which had been dis- 
turbed by accident, swing backwards and for- 
wards. Galileo, struck with the regularity with 
which it moved backwards and forwards, reflected 
ui>on it and perfected the method now in use of 
measuring time by means of a pendulum. 

Few things are impossible to industry and 
skiU. 



▲ Harvest Hymn for 1857. 

BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 

O Father, merciful and good ! 

O CKver ever kind. 
Who feedest us with daily food 
For body, soul, and mind ! 

We worahip Thee, we bless Thee, 

We praise Thee evermore ; 
And heartily confess Thee 
The God whom we adore ! 

How thick with corn between the hills 

The laughing valleys stand ! 
How plenteously Thy mercy fills 
The gamers of our land ! 

And therefore will we raise Thee 

Our humble anthem thus, 
And, sinful children, praise Thee 
For all Thy love to us ! 

As year by year, in ceaseless love, 

Thy bounty never fails, 
But still the blessing from above 
O'crflows our hills and dales. 
So, truly we adore Thee, 
Thou Giver of all good, 
And offer now before Thee 
Thy people's gratitude ! 



Visit toub Schools. — ^You could not do a 
better thing. Your boy has the idea that yon 
care scarcely more than a fig's value about his 
progress there : your girl thinks you are too busy 
about more important matters than to worry 
about her recitations. Grammar is dry as dust to 
them. Geography is tedious. Arithmetic is a bore, 
Reading is horrid, Writing is their special abom- 
ination. You talk of stocks and Senatorships, 
of the war and free trade. The young ones learn 
to think their studies very small matters in com- 
parison with yours. 

But visit your school to-day. Hear a lesson 
or two recited. Learn from their teachers what 
their standing is, in what they oftenest fail, in 
what they excel. See who sits next to them in 
the school-room. See how they compare in per- 
sonal appearance — ^^'hether they look happy and 
at home. If acquainted with their school hab- 
its, you cannot possibly avoid talking of them. 
Making their matters subjects of home conver- 
sation will certainly stimulate them to better ef- 
forts—make better scholars of them. By all 
means, then, visit your schools. Go alone, if no 
one will go with you. You will always be wel- 
comed by the teacher. 

Laziness travels so slow that poverty soon over- 
takes her. 
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For the Sohoofanuter. 
Ber anger. 

BT MAXFEBD. 

Since we last paid our monthly visit to your 
quiet homes, dear readers, the sad news has 
reached us that Beranger, who had a home in 
every heart, has sung his last earth-song, and 
has gone to his rest. He died Jidy 16th, aged 
77. He was huried at Pere la Chaise on the 
17th. Jasmin, who styles himself the " Last 
of the Troubadours," remarked to Angus B. 
Reach, «Qod only made four Frenchmen 
poets ! and thdr names are Comeille, Lafon- 
taine, Beranger, and Jasmin !" 

He is reported to have left for publication 
a number of songs, an autobiography, and a 
series of notes on his contemporaries. In the 
present state of France, a delay in the publi- 
cation of these till such time as their effect 
upon modem politics should be weakened, 
would probably be the only way of ensuring 
their appearance in a complete form. 

D. Appleton & Co., publish a new edition 
of •« Beranger : two hundred of his lyrical 
poems, done into English verse, by WiUiam 
Young." 

The BotM Journal thus notices his death : — 
*< Beranger is dead. His disease was one of 
the heart, with complications which, at his 
time of life, (he was seventy-seven or seventy- 
eight), left but little hope of a successful ter- 
mination. His residence was visited by a 
very large portion of the most distinguished 
people of Paris ; and although only his most 
intimate friends were admitted to the sick 
chamber, the rest inscribed their names, as is 
the habit in France, in a book at the door. 
M. Beranger was constantly attended by M. 
Perrotin, his publisher and old friend. The 
Constitutionnel contains the following : — 
** The empress, on hearing of the Ulness which 
placed the life of Beranger in danger, sent M. 
Damas-Hinard, her private s^pretary, to ex- 
press her sympathy for the sufferer. Notwith- 
tanding his serious state, Beranger signified 
his desire to receive her Majesty's secretary. 
Extended on a sofa, his face pale and shrunken, 
his eyes half closed, Beranger raised his hand 
to take that of M. Damas-Hinard, who told 
him in whose name he had come to condole 



with him on his sufferings. « Her Majesty is 
very good," said Beranger, in a feeble voice. 
"It was very natural," replied M. Damas-Hi- 
nard, ** that the empress shoidd send to you ; 
you were one of the delights of her youth, and 
to her admiration for the poet are imited 
esteem and affection for the man." While 
M. Damas-Hinard was speaking, the counte- 
nance of Beranger brightened up, and he said : 
** The empress is very kind. She has passed 
nobly through the different phases of her life, 
and now, in the exalted station in which she 
is placed, she gives proof of an excellent heart 
Do not fail," added Beranger, ** to express to 
her all my gratitude." 

We subjoin the following, as specimens of 
his genius : 

SECRET COURTSHIP. 

[A blind mother sits in her cottage, beside her 
pretty daughter, and cautions her against love, 
while, all the time, an amitory scene is going on 
between the girl and the very lover whom the 
old dame dreads.] 

Daughter, while you turn your wheel. 

Listen to the words I say ; 
Colin has contrived to steal 

Your unthinking heart away. 
Of his fawning voice beware. 
You are all the blind one's care, 
And I mark your sighs when e*er 

Our young neighbor's name is heard. 
Colin*8 tongue is false, though winning — 

Hist ! the window is unbarred ! 
Ah ! Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

The room is close and warm, yon say > 

But, my daughter, do not peep 
Through the casement — night and day, 

Colin there his watch doth keep. 
Think not mine a grumbling tongue: 
Ah ! here at my breast you hung. 
I, like you, was fair and young, 

And I know how apt is love 
To lead the youthftil heart to sinning — 

Hist ! the door — ^I heard it move ! 
Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

It is a gust of wind, you say, 
That hath made the hinges grate; 

And my poor old growling Tray, 
Must you break for that his pate ? 

Ah, my child, put faith in me ; 

Age permits me to foresee 
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Coiin soon will faithless be, 

And your lore to an abyss 
Of grief will be the sad beginning—' 

Bless me ! sure 1 heard a kiss ! 
Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

'T was your little bird, you say, 

Oaye that tender kiss just now; 
Make him cease his trifling, pray, 

He will rue it else, I tow. 
Love, my girl, oft bringeth pain. 
Shame and sorrow in his train. 
While the false, successful swain, 

Scorns the heart he has beguiled 
From true virtue*s path to sinning — 

Hist ! 1 hear you more, my child ! 
Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

You wish to take the air, you say : 

Think you, daughter, I believe you ? 
Bid young Colin go hi$ way. 

Or, at once, as bride receive you ! 
Let him go to church, and there 
Show his purpose to the fair : 
But, till then, beside my chair 

You must work, my girl, nor heed 
All his vows, so fond and winning : 

Tangled In love's web indeed^ 
Lisette, my daughter, mind your spinning ! 



TO MY COAT. 

Though hardly worth one paltry groat. 
Thou 'rt dear to me, my poor old coat ; 
For full ten years my friend thou 'st been — 
For full ten years, I*ve brushed thee clean ; 
And now, like me, thou 'rt old and wan, 
With both the glow of yoath is gone ; 
But, worn'and shabby as thou art. 
Thou and the poet shall not part, 
Poor coat. 

I 've not forgot the birthday eve 
When first I donned thy glossy sleeve, 
• When jovial friends, in mantling wine. 
Drank joy and health to me and mine. 
Our indigence let some despise. 
We *re dear as ever in their eyes ; 
And for their sakes, old as thou art, 
Thou and the poet shall not part. 
Poor coat. 

"One evening, I remember yet, 
I, romping, feigned to fly Lisette ; 
She strove her lover to retain, 
And thy frail skirt was rent in twan. 
Dear girl, she did her best endeavor^ 



And patched thee up as well as ever. 
For her sweet sake, old as thou art. 
Thou and the poet shall not part. 
Poor coat 

Never my coat hast thou been found 
Bending thy shoulders to Uie ground, 
From any upstart **Lord" or " Grace," 
To beg a pension or a place. 
Wild forest flowers— no monarch's dole- 
Adorn thy modest button hole : 
If but for that, old as thou art, 
Thou and the poet should not part. 
Poor coat 

Poor though we be, my good old friend. 
No gold shall bribe our backs to bend ; 
Honest amid temptations past, 
We will be honest to the last ; 
For more I prize thy virtuous rags, 
Than all the lace a courtier brags ; 
And, while I live and have a heart. 
Thou and the poet shall not part. 
My coat. 



From the British Mother's JoumaL 
Pushing On.— A Flea for Uttle Children. 

«Pu8B him on, Mr. Lee — ^push him on; 
that is all you have got to do. I don't mind 
terms ; only you push him on, and keep him 
well up to the mark. And don't be afraid of 
giving him plenty of lessons, Mr. Lee ; he's a 
clever, active boy, and that's the only way of 
keeping him out of mischief. No use sending 
children to school to idle their time away — 
that's my view of the cafe. Education is a 
fine thing, Mr. Lee — a very fine thing — and I 
mean Frank to be a scholar. Hard work and 
plenty of it — ^that was the way when I was a 
boy. I was kept at it morning, noon, and 
night; and see what it has done for me. 
Yes, Mr. Lee, push him on, and I shall be 
proud of him some day." And having thus 
given his view of the case, Mr. Denton took 
up his hat, and, wishing the teacher good 
morning, went to his warehouse. 

Mr. Denton was a wealthy merchant in the 

town of H , a man yery much looked up 

to and respected— a man who paid the best 
price for everything, and consequently ex- 
pected the best article ; no better material ia 
all the county than that which came into hiB 
mill to be manufhctured ; no better gooda to 
be met with anywhere than those tamed out 
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of bis warehaaae at H . He alBO paid tha 

best price for educatioxi, and in consequence 
expected the best article, and plenty of it too. 
Ko advocate be for sending children to schools 
where they left at four o'clock, and had holi- 
days three times a week. He was quite right 
when he said that education had done a great 
deal for him. * * Hard work^ and plenty of it/ ' 
bad laid the foundation of his present stand- 
ing ; it had placed him at the head of one of 

the most flourishing concerns in H ; it 

bad moulded his rough, firm nature into a 
fonn somewhat more befitting the elegancies 
•of the sphere in which he moved — to use his 
own word, it had ** made a man of him." 
What it should do for the delicate, excitable, 
tensitive little Frank, was a question not yet 
answered. 

" Now, my dear, where are your books } 
Tou must work hard to-night, for we are late 
with tea, and if you don't mind you wiU not 
have your lessons ready for Mr. Lee by to- 
morrow morning." 

" Oh, mamma, mayn't I just go into the 
garden a little first, it does look so fijie, and 
I haven't had time to go in all day. Mayn^t 
I go in, mamma ?" 

*<No, my dear; you must wait till the les- 
sons arc done. You know you must push on, 
and have them perfectly done. Lessons first 
and play afterwards, you know— that is the 
way to be a scholar." 

Frank looked with a sigh at the grass-plot, 
and his hoop, lying so temptingly there, un- 
der the elm tree ; then, fetching bis books out 
of the hall, and cleaning his slate, he com- 
menced operations. , 

<< What lessons have you to-night, dear V 

** English history, mamma ; and parsing, 
geography and composition, and Latin gram- 
mar, and French verbs, and then this sum in 
lections to prove I'' and the little fellow 
sighed again, and looked at his hoop. There 
was no play to-night, at any rate. 

*• There, I think I know it now," said he ; 
and laying his tiny hand on the page, so as to 
bide the words, he began to recite his geo- 
graphical lesson. The reader will not be 
surprised to learn that his childish pronuncia- 
tion of the alien words was such as Mr. Lee's 
German professor would hardly have com- 
meaded ; neither will we inquire too imperti- 



nently into the value and permanence of the 
ideas they conveyed : — 

** * The Thuringian states comi^iae the 
grand duchy of Sachsen Weimar Eisanadi, 
the three Sachsen duchies of Coburg Gotha, 
Meiningen, and Altenburg, the two Beua 
principalities of Greitz and Schleitz, and the 
two Schwarzenburg principalities of Rudol- 
stadt and Sondershausen. Their united areas 
are 4,934 square miles, witii a population of 
970,000.' There, I'm glad I've done with that. 
Now for the sum." 

For awhUe nothing was heard but the 
scratching of the pencil, and a gentle rustling 
sound, as the breeze blew the long flower* 
starred jasmine branches across the window. 
** Oh, mamma, my head does ache ; can't I 
finish this sum to-morrow, or ask Mr. Lee to 
excuse it ?" 

" No, dear ; it must be done. You know 
papa wishes you to puah on, and learn as much 
as you can." And Mrs. Denton put another 
leaf into her BerUn work, and went on with 
Queechy." 

The little fingers closed over the pencil once 
more, and the sleepy eyes bent down on their 
task. But time conquers most things ; and 
when eight o'clock struck the last lesson was 
mastered, the last verb learned, the last line 
construed ; and, with a languid « Good- 
night, mamma," and a confused conglomera- 
tion of Sachsen duchies, verbs, fractions, 
parts of speech, and Latin numbers, Frank 
went up stairs to bed. 

** Lessons all prepared ?" said Mr. Denton, 
as he cams in from business, and stretched 
himself in the great easy chair. 

« Yes, all of them. Don't you think, my 
dear, Mr. Lee pushes Frank on a little too 
fast } You know he is but a child yet— not 
nine years old — ^and he does not seem wdl ; 

besides " 

('Nonsense, my dear, nonsense. Why, 
when I was a boy, I did twice as much. I 
mean t«) ask Mr. Lee next quarter about lus 
learning Greek. He's a clever chUd, and it's 
a pity he should not be kept up to the mark ; 
besides, you know, he'll never get on when he 
goes to the grammar school without a good 
knowledge of the classics, and I'm detennined 
to make a scholar of him— nothing like keep^ - 
ing children up to the mark." 
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So the subject passed. Mr. Denton was 
away on business all day, and when he came 
home Prank was generally gone to bed, so he 
did not notice the heavy eye and flushed 
cheek, nor the pale forehead and trembling 
hand ; he only knew that his little boy had 
begun to construe Cssar and work sums in 
fractions, that he had taken the first prize in 
history, and could match his compositions 
with those of the biggest boy in the school ; 
he was going to be a scholar, a credit to the 
&mily, as Mr. Denton had made up his mind 
he should be, and that was quite sufficient. 

•« From the centre A, at the distance A B, 
describe the circle BCD," murmured little 
Frank, as the tides of sleep drove back life's 
weeds and pebbles on the bright shores of 
dreamland. Yes, he teat '* pushing on ;" but 
where t That was another question altogeth- 
er. 

Mrs. Dale, the lady who lived at the cot- 
tage a little beyond Mr. Denton's, was also a 
woman who had her own views of education, 
aud always paid the best price for it. She ex- 
pected the best article too, though not so par- 
ticular as Mr. D. about having plenty of it. 
So, though Harry Dale was more than eight 
years old, he never went to school more than 
two hours in a day, and the rest of the time 
was spent in roving with his mamma and sis- 
ter through the glens, and woods, and mea- 
dows that cluster so closely round the town 
of H— -, gathering wild flowers, ferns, and 
mosses, and arranging them in vases at home 
(Mrs. Dale was not so fastidious as some la- 
dies are about having flowers littering the par- 
lor), learning their names the while, or ex- 
amining their delicate structure, and listening 
with eager interest, as his mamma told him 
stories of distant lands, their trees, and birds, 
and flowers, and then led him on from this to 
the kind and loving Father who gave the for- 
est its glowing tints, the birds their voices of 
music, and all nature its loveliness. 

People laughed at Mrs. Dale for calling this 
education, and expatiated largely on the folly 
of parents who sent their children to school 
only a quarter of the time, and yet paid full 
terms. Divers were the shrewd predictions as 
to the harvest which wotild be reaped from a 
seed-time so irregular, and many the fetr-see- 
Ing hints which were dropped on the subject. 



They knew what would come of such vaga- 
ries." " Talk of educating children in fields 
and meadows — such nonsense." « Sure to 
make the boy idle and useless." But Mrs. 
Dale went qtdetly on ; she had her own views 
of the case, and acted according to them. So 
at eight years of age Harry had never seen the 
inside of a Latin grammar ; could not, for the 
life of him, have got further than the second 
column of the multiplication table ; was igno- 
rant of geography, except from his mamma's 
conversations and the stray books he had 
picked up on the parlor table; parsing, 
dates and dictation were strange words to 
him ; and he knew nothing of French, save 
from the little songs Mrs. Dale sometimes 
sang to him, with an accent so pure and true. 
But Harry had a fresh, bright, intelligent soul 
within him. He would listen, with quick ap- 
preciation, as you told him of the wonders of 
nature and art, of the great men who lived in 
distant ages, of the strange inventions of ge- 
nius, and the noble results worked out by pa- 
tience and perseverance. He was learning to 
enjoy life, that when time came he might use 
it wisely and well. There was rich promise 
of future energy and vigor in those clear, 
honest eyes of his, the firm bounding step, the 
guileless, unsuspecting confidence, the fear- 
less innocence with which his glance met 
yours — ^promise which after years failed not to 
realize. 

So much for Harry Dale. And the pushing 
on — whither had that tended? There was 

another grave in the H cemetery, and the 

neighbor Sy as they read on the marble head- 
stone the touching inscription, ** Affed eleven 
yeara,*^ said, "Very astonishing, isn't it, 
how soon these clever children always die !" 



Melangthon was reproached by some one 
with changing his views. *<Do you think, 
sir," replied he, " that I have been studying 
assiduously for thirty years without having 
learned anything ?" 



Never carry a sword in thy tongue to wound 
the reputation of any man. 



Never do that in prosperity whereof you may 
repent in adversity. 
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^ Sftlaries of Boston Teachers. 

Thb Boston people believe in paying their 
teachers, as will be seen firoin the fbllowing 
Official Report. 

We do not wish our R. I. Teachers to be 
disheartened, but to take courage and be 
faithfiiL 

The salaries of the Masters of the Latin, the 
English High, and the Girls' High and Normal 
Schools, shall be $2400 for the first year's ser- 
vice, with an incrsase of $100 for each additional 
year's service till the salary amounts to $2800 per 
annum ; and the Masters now connected with the 
Latin and English High Schools shall be paid 



The salary of the Sub-Masters of the Latin 
and English lligh Schools and of the Masters of 
the Grammar Schools shall be $1600 for the first 
jcar with an increase cf $100 till it amounts to 
$2000. 

The salary of the Ushers of the Latin and 
English High Schools, and of the Sub-Masters 
of the Grammar Schools, shall be $12')0 for the 
first year, with an annual increase of $100 till it 
amounts to $1630. 

The salary of the Ushers of the Grammar 
Schools shall be $800 for the first year, with an 
annual increase of $100 till it amounts to $1000. 

The salary of the first Head Assistant in the 
Girls' High and Xormal School shall be $600 per 
annum, and the salary of the other Assistans in 
this School shall be $500 per annum. 

The salary of the Head Assistants in the Oram- 
mar School shall be $500 per annum ; and the 
salary of the other Assistants in the Grammar 
Schools and of the Teachers of the Primary 
Schools shall be $300 for the first year, \%ith an 
annual increase of $50 till it amouuts to $450 per 
annum. 



Bight IiiTing. 

« To lore and to labor is' the stun of living, 
and yet how many think they live who nei- 
ther labor nor love." 

What a gem-thought it is, set in this quaint 
old Saxon ! The first part of the sentence |s 
a beautiful text for one's life, while the other 
is an equally sad commentary on the ** living" 
of a great portion of humanity ! And axe 
not these twain, the loving and the laboring, 
the one «• royal law" of the Bible, and do 
they not bring with them their " own exceed- 
ing great reward }*' Ye who seek after hap- 
piness, behold, here is the key ! 

This sitting do^n, folding up one's hands, 
and moping away one's life in vain yearning 
after affection, will never do you good. 

Just step out of yourself, and live for 
and in others. Go out with a brave spirit 
into the world, and minister to the wants 
of humanity. Everywhere hands are reach- 
ing out to you for help ; everywhere bleed- 
ing hearts are needing the balm of sympathy 
and tenderness. The little children want 
your smile, the old people want some com- 
forting word ; and the strongest and the best 
have their hours of weekness and of need. 

So don't sit still, we pray you, for this is 
not living. But " Whatsoever your hand 
findeth to do, do it with your might," with a 
true, honest heart and purpose ; and no mat- 
ter how heavy may be the darkness of the 
night through which you are walking, the 
morning will rise, the flowers will blossom, 
and the birds sing about you. — Arthur* 9 Mttg^ 



Boston Schools. — ^The Boston public schools 
have 23,749 pupils, whose average cost of tuition 
for the last five years was $14,41. For the pre- 
ceoding five years, (from 1845 to 1850,) the ave- 
rage cost was $15,45. The net expenditures of 
the city during the year, for carrying on the pub- 
lic schools, including the repairs of the buildings, 
salaries, furniture, fuel, and all incidental expen- 
ses of the same, amounted to $291,406.28. The 
whole expenditure on account of schools amount- 
ed to $441,139.08. The appropriations for the 
schools for the financial year 1856^7 are as fol- 
lows : Salaries of Instructors, $228,000 ; inciden- 
tal expenses, $67,000 ; repairs, alterations, and 
hnprovements of the school-houses, $40,000. To- 
tal appropriation, $385,000. 



Aduibatiox and Aspibation. — It is a good 
thing to believe ; it is a good thing to admixe. 
By continually looking upwards, our minds 
will themselves grow upwards, and as a man, 
by indulging in the habits of scorn and con- 
tempt for others, is sure to descend to the 
level of what he despises, so the opposite hab- 
its of admiration and enthusiastfc reverenfw 
for excellence impart to ourselves a portion pf 
the qualities we admire. Here, as in effKy- 
thing, humility is the surest path to exal^- 
tion. — Arnold, 
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The Eduoator vs. the Teacher. 

The educator draws out latent powers. — 
The teacher puts in a given task. 
The educator considers, the worse the ma- 
rial, the greater skill in working it. The 
teacher does his task, and charges the mate- 
rial with the result. 

The educator knows his subject to be infin- 
ite, and is always learning himself to put old 
• things in a new form. — The teacher thinks 
he knows his subject, and finds it more irk- 
some every day. 

The educator thinks nothing done till the 
food he gives his pupils is digested and craved 
for. — The teacher thinks everything done when 
he has poured out something before them. 

The educator encourages. — The teacher fur- 
- nishes. 

The educator has faith in great principles. 
The teacher is the slave of little vexations. 

The educator is a boy amongst boys in heart ; 
in judgment a man. — ^The teacher has the hard- 
ness of a man, with the want of th ought of 
a boy. 

The educator in punishing considers what 
is best, not what is deserved. — The teacher 
applies a fixed penalty. 

The educator deals in exhortation and hope. 
The teacher in truisms and lamentation. 

The educator is animated by a high and true 
ideal, towards which he is ever finding some 
response, even in apparent failiires. — The 
. teacher's ideal is a shallow dream of selfish 
. success, the non-realization of which leaves 
him apathetic and querulous in his work, 
sceptical of goodness, hardened in his own 
opinions, and closed against improvement. 

The educator, as he believes in his princi- 
ples and rules, earnestly strives to be the best 
example of them himself. 
XJnpunctuality makes authority grating. 
Little charges make authority contemptible. 
Little interferences make it hateful. — Cleric 
oalJotimaL 



ImperlehabilitT of Great Sxamples. 

Thb following eloquent passage occurs in 
Edward Everett's great oration : 

"To be cold and breathless — to feel and 
speak not — this is not the end of existence to 
the men who have breathed their spirit into 
the institutions of their country, who have 
stamped their characters on the piUars of the 
age, who have poured their heart's blood into 
the channels of the public prosperity ; teQ 
me, ye, who tread the sods of yon sacred 
height, is Warren dead ? Can you not stffl 
see him not pale and prostrate, the blood of 
his gallant heart, pouring out of his ghastly 
wound, but moving resplendent over the field 
of honor, with the rose of heaven upon his 
cheek and the fire of liberty in his eye ? TeH 
me ye who make your pious pilgrimage to the 
shades of Vernon is Wasnington indeed shut 
up in that cold and narrow house? That 
which made these men, and men like these, 
cannot die. The hand that traced the char- 
ter of Independence is, indeed motionless; 
the eloquent lips that sustained it are hushed, 
but the lofty spirits that conceived, resolved, 
and maintained it, and which alone, to such 
men, * make it life to live,' these cannot ex- 
pire: 

* These shall resist the empire of decay, 
When time is o*cr and worlds have passed away ; 

Cold in the dast the perished heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it once can nerer die.' '* 



It is announced in the Continental papers 
that another new planet has been discovered 
by Br. Luther, at the Observatory of Dussel 
doz£ The date of the discovery is the 15th 
of this month, but the position of the planet 
. U not given. 



Cost of the ATLAimc Telegbafh Cable. 
The partial failure of the Inter-Oceanic Tele- 
graph will entail great loss on the Company. 
The cable cost, simply for the manufacture, 
$1,344,310, at contract prices — 2,500 miles of 
deep sea cable at $469.48 per mile ; ten miles 
of deep sea core, with steel wire covering for 
mid-ocean, $1,403 per mile; and 26 miles of 
shore-ends at $1,210 per mile. Besides this 
great sum for cable only, there has been a vast 
contingent outlay for apparatus, machinery 
on board steamers, alterations of the Niagaza, 
and innumerable other expenses which are not 
yet reckoned. 



Fast events are as clear as a miiror ; the 
fdture as abscuie as vamish. 
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The School Ghildren. 

The follotrhig is an extract from the Sparrow- 
gran Papers, just published by Derby & Jaokson, 
New York: 

«Wx have sent the children to school. 
Under the protecting wing of Mrs. Sparrow- 
grass, our two eldest boys passed in safety 
through the narrow channel of orthography, 
and were fairly launched upon the great ocean 
of reading before a teacher was thought of. 
But when boys get into definitions, and words 
more than an inch long, it is time to put them 
out, and pay their bills once a quarter. Our 
little maid, fiye years old, must go with them, 
too. The boys stipulated that she should go, 
although she had neyer gone before £ in the 
alphabet before. When I came home from 
the dty in the evening, I found them with 
their new carpet-satchels all ready for the 
morning. There was quite a hurrah, when I 
came in, and they swung their book-knapsacks 
OTcr each little shoulder by a strap, and 
stepped out with great pride, when I said, 
* Well done, my old soldiers.' Next morning 
we saw the old soldiers marching up the gar- 
den path to the gate, and then the Uttle pro- 
cession halted ; and the boys waved their caps, 
and one dear little toad kissed her mitten at 
us— and then they went with such cheerful 
&ces. Poor old soldiers ! what a long, long 
siege you have before you ! 

Thank Heaven for this great privilege, that 
our little ones go to school in the country. 
Not in the narrow streets of the city ; nor 
over the flinty pavements ; not amid the rush 
of crowds, and the din of wheels ; but out 
in the sweet woodlands and meadows ; out in 
the open air, and under the blue sky — cheered 
on by the birds of spring and summer, or 
braced by the stormy winds of ruder seasons, 
licaming a thousand lessons city children 
never learn; getting nature by heart — and 
treasuring up in their little souls the beautiful 
stories written in God's great picture-book. 

"We have stirring times now when the old 
soldiers come home from school in the after- 
noon. The whole household is put under 
martial law until the old soldiers get their 
rations. Bless their white heads, how hungry 
they are. Once in a while they get pudding 
by way of a treat. Then what chuckling and 



rubbing of little fists, and cheers, as the three 
white heads touch each other over the pan. I 
think an artist could moke a charming picture 
of that group of urchins, especially if he 
painted them in their school knapsacks. 

Sometimes we get glimpses of their minor 
world — ^its half-fledged ambitions, its puny 
cares, its hopes and its disappointments. The 
flrst afternoon they returned from school, open 
flew every satchel, and out came a little book. 
A conduct book! There was G. for good 
boy, and R. for reading, and S. for spelling, 
and 80 on ; and opposite every letter a good 
mark. From the early records in the conduct- 
books, the school-mistress must have had an 
elegant time of it for the first few days with 
the old soldiers. Then came a dark day ; and 
on that afternoon, -from the force of circum- 
stances, the old soldiers did not seem to care 
about showing up. Every little reluctant 
hand, however, went into its satchel upon 
requisition and out came the records. It was 
evident, from a tiny legion of crosses in the 
books, that the mistress's duties had been 
rather irksome that morning. So the small 
column was ordered to deploy in line of battle, 
and after a short address dismissed-^without 
pudding. In consequence, the old soldiers 
now get some good marks every day. 

We begin to observe the first indications of 
a love for society growing up with their new 
experiences. It is curious to see the tiny 
filaments of friendship putting and winding 
their fragile tendrils around their small ac- 
quaintances. Wliat a little world it is — ^the 
little world that is allowed to go into the 
menagerie at half price ! Has it not its joys 
and its griefs ; its cares and its mortification ; 
its aspirations and its despairs ? One day the 
old soldiers came home in high feather with a 
note. An invitation to a party, 'Master 
Millet's compliments, and would be happy to 
see the Masters, and Miss Sparrowgrass to 
tea, on Saturday.' What a hurrah there 
was, when the note was read ; and how their 
cheeks glowed with the rui. they had had. 
Not an inch of way had they walked, with 
that great note ! There was much chuckling 
over their dinner, too ; and we observed the 
flush never left their cheeks, even after they 
were in bed, and had been asleep for hours. 
Then all their best clothes had to be taken out 
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of the drawer and brushed ; and the best 
collars lain out ; and a small silk apron, with 
profuse ribbons, improvised for our little maid ; 
and a great to-do generally. Next morning I 
left them, as I had to go to the city ; but the 
day was bright and beautiful. At noon, the 
sky was cloudy. At two o'clock it com- 
menced raining. At three, it rained steadily, 
VThen. I reached home in the evening, they 
were aU in bed again and I learned they had 
been prevented going to the party on account 
of the weather. < They had been dreadfully 
disappointed,' Mrs. Sparrowgrass said ; so we 
took a lamp and went up to have a look at 
them. There they lay, the hopeful roses of 
yesterday, all faded ; and one poor old soldier 
was sobbing in his sleep." 



What Makes the Hegro Blaokf 

Da. Draper, of New York, gives the fol- 
lowing explanation : Human blood is made up 
of little cells, containing, among other ele- 
ments, hscmatin, a reddish substance, which 
is largely made up of iron. One of the duties 
of the liver is the removing of the old blood- 
cells and the forming of new ones, and this 
duty includes the carrying out from the system 
of all excess of haematin. 

A hot climate disturbs the normal action of 
the blood, and also of the liver. Imperfect 
orygin attends great heat, and adds to the 
darkness of the arterial blood, while by the 
want of energetic respiration which it revolves, 
there is an over fatness and torpidity of the 
liver. The ha3matin, therefore, by the inaction 
of the great cleansing agent, is left in the sys- 
tem: and wandering about, takes refuge in 
the lower and spherical ceUs of the cuticle, 
which it thus bronzes from orange-tawny 
down to the negro-black, according to the 
heat of the cUmate, the inactivity of the liver, 
and the amount of hseniatin left as refuse in 
the system. 

Cold checks the action of the liver equally 
with heat, and, therefore, the complexion of 
the Esquimaux approaches that of the Mon- 
golian and negro. This is certainly a simple 
and intelligible explanation The tendency 
of coloring matter to deposit itself in the 
cells of the cuticle is well known. But 



let it not be thought that this darkening pro- 
cess is the result of a disordered, in the sense 
of an unheakhjul action of the liver. In that 
case it would appear that Providence designed 
only the temperate zones to be inhabited, and 
the wealth of the tropics to be lost to man- 
kind. In fact, the health and vigor of the 
tropical tribes show that all the earth is man's 
intended dwelling-place* 



'Bl«)kTersian." 



Thb legend coinceming the color of Adam's 
and Eve's skin, and the causes of diffnent 
varieties of shade and complexion now ob- 
servable among men, are more numerous than 
the varieties themselves. The fbllovring takes 
it for granted that all the inhabitants of the 
earth, before the Deluge, were black, and 
attributes these varieties to the sons of Noah, 
is new^ to us, and may, perhaps, amuse some 
of our readers : 

"Noah," say the black Marabouts, "was 
entirely black. His three sons were also quite 
as black as their father. One day, when 
Noah knew that his life would soon end, he 
showed his sons a pit, partly filled with water, 
which he said had the wonderful property of 
completely transforming any one that leaped 
into it. For a moment they aU hesitated, but 
Japhet suddenly rose and plunged into it, and 
almost as suddenly re-appeared from the magi- 
cal water under the form of a handsome young 
Caucasian. Shem, seeing this, eagerly fol- 
lowed his example ; but, to his astonishment, 
the water had disappeared, and only a few 
ripe lemons were at the bottom. "With the 
juice of these he rubbed his skin, and issued 
from the pit, not black, but of an Indian's 
copper color. £[am then took courage, and, 
with one bound, reached the bottom of the 
pit on his hands and feet. Frantic at the dis- 
appearance of the water, he even put his lips 
to the ground to suck up the few remaining 
drops of the lemon juice ; thence it happens 
that the palms of the hands, the soles of the 
feet, and the lips of the negro race are of the 
same coppery color as the skin of Shem." — 
Zion*9 Herald, 



Labor omnia vineet. 
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I Wakt to Bfe ak Akobx-^-Iil the door 
of a New England cottage sat a little child at 
tiie close of a summer Sabbath day. The 
twilight was fading, and as the shades of eve- 
ning deepened into darkness, one after another 
of the stars stood out in the sky, and looked 
down on the child in his thoughtM mood. 
He looked up into the mysterious chambers 
aboTe him and counted the bright spots as 
they came, till his eyes grew weary of watch- 
ing the worlds of light, which to him were 
only holes in hearen's floor to let the glory 
through. And the child became so thoughtful 
in his reveries that his mother said to him : 

** What are you thinking of, my son } *' 

He started, as if suddenly awakened from 
a dream, and when she repeated the inquiry 
he could only say : 

" I was thinking " 

••Yes, my dear child, I know you were 
thinking, and I wish you would teli your 
mother what you T^ete thinking of." 

•< Oh," said he, as his little eyes sparkled 
in the dark with thoughts upon his lips : 

<• Oh, mother, I fbUfU Mbe<M angtW* 

•• And would you tell me, my precious boy, 
irhy you want to be an angel } " 

•< Heaven is always up there, mother, and 
Qod is there, and the angels love him, and are 
so good and so happy ; I want to be good, 
and go there to love God, and be ah angel to 
wait on him fbrever." 

There was som^hlng like the voice of 
Heaven in these child- words, and the mother 
— ^proud of her son, trembling for her trea- 
sure—called him to her knee, and as he laid 
his head on her bosom and wefHt, she thought 
she had beto warned as in a vision. But she 
was wise as well as fond u}. her affection, and 
she kissed his forehead and smoothed his silken 
hair, and in a low, gentle voice, told him to 
be a good boy, and by and by he should be 
an angel among angels. His young heart was 
comforted. He sat on her knee for an hour, 
and asked strange, deep questions, which the 
mother could not always answer ; and then 
he knelt by her side, and with her soft hand 
on his head, he repeated his evening prayer. 
A few minutes afterwards he was in his cot, 
asleep, dreaming perhaps of Heaven. 

Within less than a quarter of a year, when 
the summer was gon6, but the mellow autumn 



was yet Ungering, and the leaves had changed 
to fall , the child fell sick, and the light of 
that cottage and the joy of that mother's 
heart went out. He breathed his last in her 
arms ; and as he took her parting kiss, whis- 
pered in her ear, ** I am going to be an angel I ' ' 



A8TK0N0MICA.L Maryels. — In the recent 
works of complete astral catalogues, the num- 
ber of stars visible to the naked eye in a sin- 
gle hemisphere, namely, the northern, is stated 
to be less than three thousand — a result which 
win strike with astonishment, on accoimt of 
the smaUness of the number, those who have 
only vaguely examined the sky on a beautiftil 
winter night. The character of this astonish- 
ment, however, will change, when the number 
of stars revealed by the telescope is considered. 
Carrying the enumeration to the stfirs of the 
fourteenth magnitude— the last that are seen 
by powerful telescopes— there is found a num- 
ber superior to 40,000,000, and the distance 
from the farthest of them is such that the light 
would take from three to four thousand years 
to traverse it. A photometric eiperiment, of 
which the first indications exist in the Cosin6- 
theories of Huygens — an experiment resumed 
by Wollaston a short time before his death, 
teaches us that 20,000 stars the same size as 
Sinus, the most brilliant of the firmament, 
would need to be agglomerated to shed upon 
our globe a light equal to that of the sun ! — > 
Rural New Yorker. 



Pacxino Thought. — Do not assume that, 
because you have something important to 
communicate, it is necessary to write a long 
article. A tremendous thought may be packed 
into a small compass — made as solid as a can- 
non ball, and, Uke the projectile, cut down all 
before it. Short articles are generally mote 
effective, find more readers, and are more 
widely eopied than long ones. Pack yout 
thoughte cloee together^ and though your arti^ 
cle may be brief, it will have weight, and b6 
more likely to make an impression. 

•• Ye, who Write for this busy age," says a 
late writer, •• speak quick, use short sentenoea, 
never stop the reader with a long or ambigu- 
ous word, but let the stream of thought flew 
right on. and men will drink it like water. 
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For th« Bfthofflmmiter, 
Ohina. 

[The London Newt correspondent in China 
•ommunicates the following new idea con- 
oeming the character, dress and habits of the 
inhabitants of the Central Flowery Nation :] 

•< I have found the celestials very intelligent, 
wonderfully ingenious and altogether different 
from what I had been told. I got along rery 
well with them. The small boys have the 
brightest look you can conceive, and, so far 
from being ugly, they are most pleasant-look- 
ing little fellows. Their dress is a long way 
in advance of the dress of our juveniles : it is 
a white silk or other stuff blouse ; no shirt in 
summer, and the neck bare; loose trousers 
tied around the knee with a satin band, and 
covering a stocking that descends into the 
most sensible of all shoes. The coolies are 
much more loosely dressed and merely wear 
the shirt and trousers." 

Barbera, — *< A coolie on his way to his di- 
urnal duties sits down at a road-side barber's 
to have his head shaved ; at his feet is his 
bamboo hat — a most glorious hat it is, too, 
being an umbrella as well as a parasol ; some 
have bits of string inside, to which are slung 
pipes and on it too, as you see, they dry fish 
whilst they are walking. Sometmies you see 
a hat covered with fish drying in the sun. A 
bamboo for carrying weight is near his hat. 
▲ coolie is never without his bamboo : he is 
sitting on his never-failing chest of drawers, 
containing razors, soap, &c. ; the vessel con- 
tains water ; the stick is surmounted by the 
usual joss lion/' 

[The Timee correspondent, quoted by the 
Newi, thus describes Hong Kong :] 

« It is a town of beautiful houses ; but its 
powers of accommodation are not capable of 
indefinite expansion. The flight from Canton 
and other causes have filled it. I passed this 
morning on the verandah of a friend's house, 
and we agreed that to suggest to the Euro- 
pean mind an idea of Victoria and its scenery, 
we must imagine ourselves to be looking down 
upon a Scotch loch, — Loch Lomond or Loch 
Long will do. We must create by imagina- 
tion a handsome city of light, airy houses up- 
on the margin of the waters, and climbing up 



the hills. We must fill the lake with ship- 
ping of every nation, and we most pour over 
all the hills the glow of an Eastern sun." 

[ The following extract from a letter of Sir 
John Bowring, under the head of ••How 
China is Peopled," is from the Eclectic for 
August] 

•* We may with tolerable safety estimate the 
present population of the China empire as be- 
tween 350,000,000 and 400,000,000 of human 
beings. Dogs, especially puppies, are habitu- 
ally sold for food; and I have seen in the 
butchers' shops, large dogs skinned and hang- 
ing with their viscera by the side of pigs and 
goats. Even to rats and mice the Chinese 
have no objection — neither to the flesh of 
monkeys and snakes. TJnhatched ducks and 
chickens are a favorite dish." 



" Te cannot know the Bnd from the Be- 
Cinninc." 

Nbvbb threaten your children. •• Old ad- 
vice," you say, "I have read it before." 
Yes, and where you have read it once, you 
have forgotten it ten times. You know that 
the government which requires threats is not 
perfect ; and that the words, •* don't do that 
again," should be sufficient. Yet again and 
again, in the vexation of a moment, you have 
exclaimed, «• If you do that again, I'll -^•" 
And again and again have 'you seen the little 
fist doubled towards a younger brother or 
sister, and heard the repetition of your own 
words ; and you have said, « What ! angry } 
oh, how naughty !" But excuse me ; I didn't 
mean to be personal. I only intended to tell 
you this story, illustrative of the fact that 
when you threaten an act with punishment 
you cannot know but that very act may be 
performed under such circumstances as not to 
deserve punishment ; in which case you must 
either forfeit your word or punish unjustly. 

In Eddie's chvacter, faults and virtues 
were blended in about the usual proportion. 
Among his pleasant qualities was one to which 
his mother trusted as a means of overcoming 
evil propensities, and of counteracting impure 
influences, viz: a love for natural objects. 
Each flower, and every insect was a treasure 
to him. He knew the note of every bird that 
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sang near his home. He had often been told 
not to frighten the birds from their nests, lest 
they should desert them. One day he came 
in, bringing a nest in which were four blue 
eggs. "Oh! mother/' he said, «isn*tittoo 
bad; Fonto frightened the bird away, and 
now these pretty Uttle eggs can never be 
hatched." The eggs were warm, and had 
evidently not been disturbed. •• Carry back 
the nest,*' said his mother, « and perhaps the 
bird will come to it again." It was a long 
walk in the hot sun, but the errand was done, 
and Eddie reported that the bird was crying 
when he got there, but he toid her he had 
brought back the eggs, and she didn't say 
*• peep-peep" much more, so he guessed she 
would come to them. "Now," said his 
mother, <* don't go to the nest for two weeks." 
Eddie promised, and went with his sisters to 
work in their garden, a certain sand-bank, 
where they persisted in planting com that 
wouldn't come up, and beans that died as 
soon as they were up, and succeeded in ma- 
king nothing grow but themselves. Soon the 
children were missing. When next seen they 
were coming from a long distance up the 
street. Right out of the sand-bank they had 
been calling on the neighbors. « Provoking," 
hraghs some mamma whose fajiily pride has 
met with a similar disaster. True, but it was 
the first offense, and the mother only reproved 
them. Yet, in her vexation, she added, 
«« Recollect, the first tame you go in the street 
beyond the walnut trees, I shaU. punish you.' 
Days passed on, and both incidents were for- 
gotten. One afternoon Eddie was seen com- 
ing through a long field which ran parallel 
with the street, and at the farther end of 
which was the bird's nest. This field was 
overgrown with wild vines, which rendered 
the passage through it not only difficult but 
too slow for Eddie, who was bringing pleasant 
news, and when only a short distance beyond 
the walnut trees he sprang over the fence and 
came boimding up the street. 

•< Oh ! mother ! mother !" he exclaimed, as 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes he en- 
tered the room where his mother was sitting, 
•«the eggs are broken, and the birds are 
hatched, and"— 

** Where have you been, my son ? " inquir- 
ed his mother. 



" Why, it's two weeks, you know. I wait- 
ed till after dinner, so it's quiie two weeks, 
and I've been"— the countenance changed, 
the eyelids dropped, for a moment the chest 
heaved — then, with eyes brimful of tears and 
from quivering lips, came the answer — « in 
the road beyond the walnut trees." Thought- 
lessly, innocently, he had transgressed the 
letter, but not the spirit of the law. In the 
face of punishment he had told the truth. 
The mother's word was pledged. 

«* What did she do?" 

Ko matter, reader, she does not care about 
telling you, save that she learned this lesson, 
never threaten* 



Nature is gifted with something wonder- 
fWlylike imagination; forever re-producing 
herself, but always in new forms, new combi- 
nations, new lovliness, and her humblest tree 
passes through as many phases as her fairest 
moon. Now the summit is crimson and gold ; 
now it rolls a great billow of green, and now 
it stands dark as the folds of a storm-cloud. 
So nature busies herself all the day, and all 
the year long, is doing something new and 
something more for that tree ; when it buds, 
when it blossoms, when it is full of summer 
glories. In the morning, she amuses herself 
in laying its shadows all to the westward ; in 
the evening she trails them, like a mourner's 
robe, to the east, and at noon she bundles 
them up under a tree. What mockery of sun- 
set, of flame and of gold, when she touches 
it with frost. What a decoration of fidry 
land, when Winter endows it with pendants 
of diamond and pearl. — Chicago Journal 



Intbbcousb with Childben.— The most 
essential point in our intercourse with child- 
ren is to be perfectly true ourselves. Every 
other interest ought to be sacrificed to that 
of truth. When we in any way deceive a 
child, we not only show him a pernicious ex- 
ample, but we also lose our own inHn<»n<^ 
over him forever. 



Thx sun is best seen at his rising and set- 
tihg. So men's native disposition is most 
clearly perceived when they axe chUdxen and 
when they come to die. 
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A Great Bight. 

The Chicago Daiiy Tribune of the 3d inst., 
says : " A friend of ours states that one day 
last week he went up to the top of a hill 
called Mt. Zion, six miles from Janesville, 
Rock Co., Wis., and counted on the surround- 
ing plain, 164 horse power reaping machines, 
busily cutting down wheat. There were 1.000 
men, women and boys following after, binding 
and shocking up the golden sheaves. It was 
a sight worth seeing, to behold the grain fall- 
ing and being gathered up at the rate of 200 
acres per hour ! " 



Thb Use of L^vnouage. — A certain Tippe- 
rary gentleman, whose name is too familiar 
for me to print, once called upon a country- 
man at Paris, and after ringing stoutly at the 
bell the door was opened by a very smartly 
dressed ** maid " whose grisettc cap and apron 
immediate seemed to pronounce her to be 
French. 

" Est Captain— est Monsieur O'Shea ici ? " 
asked he in considerable hesitation. 

« Ah ! sir ! you're English," exclaimed the 
maid, in a very London accent. 

« Yes, my little darlin ' ! I was asking for 
Captain O'Shea r' 

" Ah ! sir ! you're Irish," said she, with a 
very significant fall of voice. 

« So," as he afterwards said, « my French 
proved that I was English, and my English 
that I was Irish." — Macaulefi, 



Be Truthful with Children.— Some peo- 
ple tell lies to children with a view of enjoy- 
ing a laugh at their credulity. This is to 
make a mock at sin, and they are fools who 
do it. The tendency in a child to believe 
whatever it is told, is of God for good. It is 
lovely. It seems a shadow of primeval in- 
nocence glancing by. We should reverence 
a child's simplicity. Touch it only with 
truth. Be not the first to quench that lovely 
truthfiilness by falsehoods. 



Tab I)oi.x.JUi Mabx [$].— Writers ate not 
agreed as to the derivation of the sign to re- 
present doUais. Some say that it comes from 
the letters IT. S., after the adoption of 
the Federal currency, and which afterwards, 
in the hurry of writing, were run into one 
another, the U being made first and the S over 
it. Others say that it is derived from the con- 
traction of the Spanish word pesotf *'doIlai8 ;" 
others, from the Spanish fi»ete9t ** hard," to 
distinguish silver from piqper money. Tbe 
more probable explanation is, that it is a mod- 
ification of the figure 8, and denotes a piece of 
eight reaht or, as the dollar was fozmezly 
called, 9, piece of eight. It was then designa- 
ted by the figures %-^.— Dictionary qf Am*ri' 



Stabet Education. — A city Missionary vis- 
ited an unhappy young man in our jail, wait- 
ing his trial for a State prison crime. '* Sir/* 
said the prisoner, tears running down his 
cheeks, <* I had a good liome education ; it 
was my street education that ruined me. I nsed 
to slip out of the house and go off with the 
boys in the street. In the street I learned to 
lounge ; in tlie street I learned to swear ; in 
the street I learned to smoke ; in the street I 
learned to gamble ; in the street I learned to 
pilfer. Oh, sir, it is in the street the devil 
lurks to work the ruin of the young !" 



BcoNOUT, joined to industry and sobriety, 
ia a better outfit for business than a dowry. 



A cuBious document has just been discov- 
ered in the Library of Weimar, namely, a 
diploma of citizenship conferred by the French 
republic on the poet Schiller. The decree is 
dated in the year 1, (10th October, 1792), and 
is signbd by Boland and Banton. 



•Macaulat, it is said, has given up the ides 
of continuing his <* History of England down 
to a period within the memory of Uving men," 
as at first announced. 



Extensive and valuable discoveries of coal 
and iron have recently been made in Louisi- 
ana, and near Yicksburg, in MississippL 



One miUion barrels of palm oil are export- 
ed annually from Liberia. — Scientific Americtm, 
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Fran " LifQ of John Htoh.*' 
The InTention of the Steamboat. 

In the month of April, 1785, upon a Sun- 
tlay, John Pitch was walking in ** the street 
Yoad/' near Neshamony, in Bucks County, in 
company with James Ogilhee. They had been 
at a religious meeting, at which the Key. Mr. 
Im-in preached, and they were now returning 
Lome slowly. A rheumatism, contracted no 
doubt during his recent surveying tours in the 
Ohio country, hadstiflfened the limbs of Fitch, 
and his progress wfis somewhat difficult. 
Whilst he was limping along, a gentleman, 
Mr. Sinton, and his wife, who were seated in 
a ** chair," drawn by a noble horse, passed 
them at a rapid pace. The circumstance was 
not uncommon, but just at that moment the 
progress of those travellers was so much more 
rapid tban the pace of the pedestrians, that 
the circumstance set one of the latter to think- 
ing. Mr. Fitch thought that it would be a 
great thing to have a means of conveyance 
without keeping a horse. He considered 
within himself, whether it might not be possi- 
ble to find some force which would accom- 
plish this important end. The expansive quali- 
ties of steam seem to have been observed by 
him before that time, and the idea of a steam 
engine presented itself to his fancy as an effi- 
cient method of propeUing carriages upon 
land. At this time, he avers, he was alto- 
gether ignorant that a steam engine had ever 
been invented. Full of enthusiasm with the 
idea, when he reached home he proceeded to 
make drafts of a steam land carriage. He 
worked diligently at this thought for about a 
week, but doubtless soon became disheartened 
when he reflected upon the roughness of the 
common roads in America — ^the plan of a rail- 
way not having presented itself to his imagi- 
nation. 

His own qxiaint account of the oonsequen- 
ces of that discovery is curious. He says : 

« I WAS so unfortunate in the month of April, 
1785, as to have an idea that a carriage might 
be carried by the force of steam along the 
roads. I pursued that idea about one week, 
and gave it over as impracticable, or, in other 
words, turned my thoughts M vessels, which 
appeared to me that it might be applied to ad- 

27 



vantage on the water. From that time I have 
pursued the idea to this day, with unremitted 
assiduity, yet do frankly confess that it has 
been the most imprudent scheme that ever I 
engaged in. The mechanism has been the 
grandest, altho executed upon a small scale, 
that was ever executed by mortal man, tfltho 
it does not make the grand appearance that it 
would in a first-rate man-of-war. The diffi- 
culties have been infinitely greater, as in a 
small boat we are confined to room and 
weight, therefore the works are much more 
noble than if we had carried one thousand 
tons one hundred miles in a day. And to re- 
flect on the disproportion of a man of my abili- 
ties to such a task, I am apt to charge myself 
with being deranged at the time of my enga- 
ging in it, and had I not the most convincing 
proofs to the contrary, that I have now by me, 
I most certainly should suppose myself to be 
non eompot menhu at that time. 

But on examining over my papers, I find 
that there was 46 capital, and many of them 
principal characters, for philosophy and me- 
chaldsm, that gave me their opinions that the 
scheme was rational. I may add to them the 
Committee of the Assembly of Virginia of 7 
members, of Maryland 5, of Pennsylvania 3, 
and to that number 27 that have engaged and 
advanced money on it, which are generally 
men of the first character — in all 90 — that has 
testified cither by Certificate or otherwise, that 
I absolutely was in my senses at the time. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, I should have 
doubted both them and myself, had not the 
God of Nature testified the same. What I 
call Lunecy, is a train of deranged, uncon- 
nected ideas. It is well known that a steam 
engine is a complicated machine, and to make 
that and connect it with the works, for pro- 
pelling a boat, must take a long train of Ideas, 
and them all connected, and no part of them 
diqointed ; for the Laws of God are so posi- 
tive that the greatest favorite of Heaven would 
not succeed contrary to the fixed laws of Na- 
ture, no sooner than the most profain sinner. 

I have now made use of a long train of rea- 
soning to prove that I was not a Lunitic, and 
doubt not but that my reasons will convince 
the world in general that I was not. Yet, 
notwithstanding the infinUable evidences which 
I have produced, it does not bring flill con- 
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Tietion -mth me; for had I the abilities of 
C%$8aroe, it ought to be esteemed madness in 
me to have undertaken it in my state of penury. 
Had I been a nobleman of £8000 per year, it 
would bearly justify my conduct. I, on the 
other hand, haye a right to declart myoelf a 
Madman, and I think I can proTe this on the 
fbllowing principles : 

As I know of nothing so perplexing and 
"vexatious to a man of feelings as- a turbulent 
Wife and Steamboat building. I experienced 
the former, and quit in season, and had I been 
in my right senses, I should undoubtedly 
treated the latter in the same manner ; but for 
one man to be teised with Both, he must be 
looked on as the most unfortunate man of the 
world. Therefore I find I most leare the 
World and myself as much in the dark as 
«Ter about my interlects, and inform them 
liow I proceded." 

Discouraged by the difficulty of completing 
land carriages, Fitch turned his attention to 
the perfecting of some method of propelling 
'vessels upon the water. He immediately set 
to work with ardor to perfect the draft of a 
boat to be moved by steam, and after two or 
three weeks he took his drawings to his friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Irwin, of Neshamony. The 
latter had in his library * Martin's Philosophy,' 
in which was a description of a steam engine. 
«• Although it was not to my credit," confesses 
Fitch, frankly, *• I did not know that there 
was a steam engine on earth, when I proposed 
to gain a force by steam ; '* and he adds, that 
upon being shown the drawing at Mr. Irwin's, 
he was " very much chagrined." But upon 
reflection this knowledge strengthened his 
resolution, now being assured that the ma- 
chinery would not fail of propulsion, if lie 
*oould gain the force. 

The first and most obvious course was to 
try by experiment to obtain a proper method 
of propulsion, by which the vessel could be 
moved by the active power. In casting about 
fbr the best means, paddle-wheels, similar to 
those afterwards used by Fulton, seem to have 
suggested themselves. Mr. Longstreth says : 

"It was in this log-shop (Cobe Scout's) 
that Fitch made his model steamboat, with 
paddle-wheels as they are now used. 

The model Was tried on a small stream on 
Joseph Longstreth's meadow, about half a 



mile from Bavisville, in Southampton town- 
ship, and it realized every expectation. The 
machinery was made of brass, with the ex- 
ception of the paddk^toheeUt which were made 
of wood, by Nathaniel B. Boileau, whilst on a 
visit during vacation from Princeton College." 



Beautifril Bxtraet. 



The glory of the summer has gone by — tha 
beautiful greenness has become withered and 
dead. Were this all — ^were there no associations 
of moral desolation— of faded hopes— of hearts 
withering in the bosoms of the living, connected 
with the decaying scenery around us, we conM 
not indulge a moment's melancholy. The sea- 
son of flowers will come again, the streams will 
flow gracefully and lightly as before, the trees 
will again toss their cumbrous load of greenness 
to the sunlight, and by mossy stone and winding 
rivulet, the young blossoms will start up at the 
bidding of their fairy guardians. But the human 
heart has no change like nature. It has no sec- 
ond springtime. Once blighted in its hour of 
Areshness, it forever bears the mark of the spoiler. 
The dews of affection may fall, the gentle rain of 
sympathy be lavished upon it, the sere root of 
blighted feelings will never again waken into life, 
nor the crushed flowers of hope blossom with 
their wonted beauty. 



The Heart Goes to School.— -Think not that 
your work is done and your contract fulfilled 
when you have made your pupils expert arith- 
meticians and skillful grammarians; the heart 
has come to school to you as well as the head, 
and takes lessons as regular, and often far more 
imposing and abiding than those you assign to 
the intellect. You yourself feel the conviction 
daily stealing over you. 

Why is it that you almost involuntarily sup- 
press the careless jest, the look of levity, or the 
scurrility, you, alas, may elsewhere indulge in, 
and put on the air, at least, of candor and virtue 
in the presence of those little children ? Is it 
not that you feel that eyes bright with faith and 
affection are scanning everymoment your actions, 
and imitative, impressible hearts, are continually 
drinking in the manifestations of your mind and 
spirit ; that your breath, if laden with profanity, 
would stain their souls with quick and indelible 
pollution. 



The best mode of revenge, i» not to imitate the 
injury. 
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For the Soboolmaster. 
The Little Worn Oiit Bhoe, 

VT ANNU BLIZABBTH. 

Long time within a lumber room 

That little shoe has lain, 
The spider there has set her loom, 

And placed her web again ; 
• Tia coTered with the dast of years— 

By many a rent pierced through— 
Ko beauty in its form appears — 

This little worn out shoe. 

Tet while I gaze upon it here, 

The tears unbidden fall. 
For ohildhood's days are hasting near 

At Memory's silent call ; 
It tells of distant years gone by — 

Gone from my- longing view, 
And bright the dreams it now brings nigh, 

This little worn out shoe. 

I hear the tread of youthful feet»^- 

A fbout of boyish glee, 
The echoes of the years repeat 

Those music tones to me ; 
And through the misty shades behold 

Scenes well-remembered too, 
Which Time, alas, has dimmed with mould. 

E'en like this little shoe. 

A brother then with tender care 

My infant footsteps led. 
And hand in hand we wandered there 

Down by the streamlet's bed ; 
And culled the star-flower's sunny rays, 

T^at there in beauty grew ; 
Upon those bright and joyous days 

He wore this little shoe. 

But since that time his restless feet 

Have wandered many a day, 
They've felt the burning tropic heat, . 

And trod the polar way, 
Have the lone wild, and forest shade 

With savage forms roamed through. 
That years ago with lightsome tread, 

Then wore this Uttle shoe. 

Thou tell'st no tales of fadeless flowers, 

And lands upon the sea ; 
A sweeter strain of dreamy hours 

Thou whisper'st now to me. 
Thou tell'st of days that o'er my soul 

Like golden arrows flew, 
And bid'st the past its dark waves roll, — 

Thou Uttle worn out shoe. 

Oo back to thy forsaken room, 
Where long years thou hast lain, 



There let the spider set her loom. 

And weave her web again. 
'Tis meet that dust should settle o'er. 

And rents should pierce thee through, 
Those days have past forevermore, 

Thou little worn out shoe. 
Sept. 6th, 1867. 



From an English Journal. 

Moral Deterioration to be Cheoked by Be* 

ligious Education. 

No nation has ever yet long survived the 
moral element of greatness, however vast its 
wealth, or extensive its dominions. Lql the 
Eastern and the Western World Ue the ruin« 
ed remnants of nations of mightier proweit 
and more advanced civilization than ouni. 
Hie plains of Nineveh and the tangled forests 
of Yucatan teem with the mouldering and 
mysterious monuments of national grandeur 
of which history Is silent, or but dimly 
shadows the existence, whilst it oft pro- 
claims the rapid downfall of later empires, 
whose overthrow resulted from their monil 
decadence. We have no prescriptive safe- 
guard of a less perishable vitality. We have 
now reached a crisis in the career of England, 
in which education will in all likelihood de- 
termine our future fate. The Prussians well 
say that whatever you would have a|^)ear in 
a nation's life you must put into its schools. 
Our teachers are the apostles of our common 
weal. On them depend the upward or down- 
ward tendency of our times. No system of 
mere school discipline can perfect that edu^r 
tion, which, concerning itself for the entire 
body, and all the powers, feelings and facul- 
ties of human life, — can alone satisfy social 
interests, and the vital requirements of thete 
times. If teachers be mere scholastic instmor 
tors, and wanting in that whole-souled energy 
essential to the educator — ^if they draw a narr 
row circle round their duties, — and strive not 
with might and main to throw the sympft* 
thetic force of mind and heart into their wodL 
— ^they will never ascend that throne of hom* 
age and love, whence they can alone ^ivi^d the* 
influences which touch the soul and expand 
the intellect of childhood. That teacher lit- 
tle knows the power he loses who slights the- 
affection of his scholars. It has been well 
said thftt if they love him he stands forth A8> 
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their idea of an heroic nature. Long after his 
lessons are forgotten he remains in their me- 
mory a teaching power. It is his own forfeit, 
if by a sluggish spirit, a callous heart, a 
brainless mind, or a coarse manner, he alien- 
ates that confidence and disappoints that 
generous hope. But the good trainer must 
also be what he would have his pupils be- 
come. Candor, generosity, diligence, charity, 
truth, kindness, are Tirtues which no teacher 
can impart in whose ovm life their glory never 
gleams. The graces he would instil, and the 
power he would exert, must spring from that 
religious reality and fervor which can affix 
the seal to his high vocation, authenticate his 
mission, and make him the minister of that 
Lord of Lords and King of King^, whose un- 
erring laws can alone insure the welfare of 
peoples and the permanence of empires. 



Ancient Money. 

Bbfobb the invasion of Julius Csesar, the 
natlTes of England had tin plates, iron plates, 
and rings, which were money, and their only 
money. On the authority of Senaca, a curi- 
* ous account is given of a period when leather, 
appropriately stamped to give it a certain legal 
character, was the only current money. At a 
comparatively recent date in the annals of 
Europe, Frekich the Second, who died in 1250 
at the siege of MUan, actually paid his troops 
with leather money. Nearly the same circum- 
stances occurred in England during the great 
wars of the barons. Li the course of 1350 
King John, for the ransom of his royal person, 
promised to pay Edward the Third of Eng- 
land 3,000,000 of gold crowns. In order to 
fblfll the obligation, he was reduced to the 
mortifying necessity of paying the expense of 
the palace in leather money, in the centre of 
each piece there being a little bright point of 
tilver. In that reign is found the origin 
of the travestied honor of boyhood, called — 
conferring a leather medal. The imposing 
ceremonies accompanying a presentation, gave 
fdU force, dignity, and value to a leather 
jewel, which noblemen were probably proud 
and gratified to receive at the hand of majesty. 
So late as 1574, there was an immense issue 
«f money in Holland stamped on small sheets 
of paste-board. But further back in the vista 



of years, Numa Pompilius, the second king 
of Home, who reigned 672 years before the 
Christian era, made money out of wood as 
well as leather ; a ki^owledge of which might 
have influenced King John in the bold project 
of substituting the tanned hide of an animal 
for gold and silver, weU known by his sub- 
jects to be exceedingly precious. Both gold 
and silver appear to have been in extensive 
circulation in Egypt, soon after their potency 
was understood in Asia. From thence they 
were introduced into Carthage and Greece; 
and finally, travelling further and further in a 
westerly direction, the city of Rome discov- 
ered the importance of legalizing their circu- 
lation. 

Weight having always been of the first im- 
portance in early times, the shape of money 
appears to have been regarded with perfect 
indifference for a series of ages. 

When the bits and portions of metal re- 
ceived as precious, were extensively circulated, 
it is quite probable that each possessor shaped 
them to suit his own conception, as practiced 
to some extent at this time in remote places in 
the East Indies. The payer away cuts off 
parts with shears, till he obtains, by exact 
weight, the stipulated amount. It w^as thus 
that men traveled with the evidence of their 
possessions in a sack. 

But great inconvenience must have resulted 
from this often tedious process ; and as na- 
tions advanced in civilization and the economic 
arts, a certain mark or impression on certain 
sized pieces were acknowledged to be the sign 
of a certain weight. Tliis facilitated negotia- 
tions, and afterwards led to further improve- 
ments, both in the shape, weight and beauty 
of the external devices. By and by, the pro- 
file of the king, the date of the coinage, and 
the record of important events, gave still more 
completeness and character to the circulating 
article of exchange. 



A WoBD TO Boys. — ^Begin eariy in life to col- 
lect libraries of your own. Begin with a single 
book ; and when you find or hear of any first-rate 
book, obtain it if you can. After awhile another, 
as you are able, and be sure to read it. Take the 
best care of your books, and in this way, when 
you are men, you will have good libraries in your 
head, as well as on your shelves. 
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A Grbat Stobt. — ^The following " thrilling 
story," although not of the highest order of 
merit, in a literary point of view, may serve 
as an amusing theme for lovers of puzzles to 
exercise their ingenuity. It was written by a 
printer, we know by the characters in it : 

<• We Ice saw a young man gazing at the 
•ry heavens, with a f in 1 ^p* and a *^^-^ of 
pistols in the other. We endeavored to Sract 
his atlOtion by <ing 2 a Y in a paper we had 
in our BF*, relating to a young man in that § 
of the country who had left home in a st8 of 
derangement. He dropped the f and pistols 
from his ^p *_^ , with the ! < It is I of whom 
TJ read. I had left home b4 my friends knew 
my design. I had sO the EP" of a girl who 
had refused to lislO 2 me, but smiled upon 
another, I d wildly from the house utter- 
ing a wild ! 2 the god of love, and without 
repUing to the }s of my friends, came here 
ivith this t and /^■'^^ of pistols, 2 put a . to 
my xislOce. My case has no || in this {.' " 



The Boy who dare do Bight. 

[Thb following bt^autiful story from Household 
Words we And in the Alabama Educational Jour- 
nal for August. We hope many of our young 
friends will not only read it^ but imitate the ex- 
ample of Willie Grant, and like him, always dare 
to do riffhi.'-'EDJ] 

Onb bright day in winter, when the snow 
was sparkling on the ground, and the children 
were looking happy and rosy, Harry Nye came 
home frx>m school, threw his slate upon the 
table, and sat down by the window. 

His mother saw that he was out of temper, 
so she said nothing to him. But Harry could 
not keep still very long. He thought that his 
mother would ask him what the m|ttter was ; 
but as she did not, he said, «I can't bear 
Willy Grant ; he is the worstb6y I ever saw." 

" Who is WiUy Grant, and what has he 
done ? " asked Mrs. Nye. 

"Heisanewscholaj," replied Harry ; "he 
has been at school only a fortnight; and I 
wish he would go away ; for I never want to 
see him again ! " 

•< This morning I asked him to lend me his 
sled just for two or three slides down the hill, 
and he would not ; because he said it would 



make me late at school. I am sure, mother, I 
don't think it is any of his business whether 
I am late or not." 

** Then just before we were called out to 
recite, I asked him to let me copy my smns 
from his slate, because I had not done them ; 
and he said it would not be right. But I dare 
say the reason was, that he wanted to have 
the highest mark for his lesson ; and so he 
would not show me." 

Mrs. Nye said nothing then ; but at night, 
when Harry had got over his ill humor^ and 
was ready to go to bed, she talked to him very 
kindly about what had happened in the morn- 
ing. She showed him that it would have been 
wrong for Willie to have lent him his sled, 
because it would have tempted him to be late 
at school ; and, that it would have been de- 
ception if he had copied his sums from Willie's 
slate. 

She told him that. Instead of being angry, 
and saying unkind things which he did not 
mean, he ought to have been gratefrd to 
Willie; for he had saved him from doing 
wrong twice that morning. 

She asked Harry to promise her that the 
next time he wanted a sled when it was proper 
for him to have one, or when he needed some 
help in doing his sums, (for he should never 
copy them from another's slate) he would ask 
Willie Grant for these favors. 

Harry thought a great deal about the mat- 
ter before he w^ent to sleep, and though he was 
not quite so sure that Willie was not a bad 
boy, he determined to try him the next day. 

The next day Harry found, much to his de- 
light, a problem in his lesson that he could 
not solve. So he went to Willie, who kindly 
told him all he could about it, and also 
helped him in his reading lesson, and then 
said, " Harry, I am afraid you thought I was 
cross the other day ; but I only did what I 
thought was my duty. 

•< It is hard to do it sometimes ; but I always 
mean to <ry. I presume the boys will not 
like me at first ; but they will soon find out 
that I really like them; and I only refuse 
their requests when they ask me to do what I 
think Ib wrong. And now, Harry, I wish you 
would take my sled, and use it all the noon- 
time ; for I know that sled will not be mended 
until to-morrow." 
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A few days after this Harry's mother said 
to him, ** How do you and Willie Grant get 
along?" 

Harry answered, " O, mother, Willie is one 
of the best boys in the world ! He always 
does what he thinks is right. At first the 
laoys laughed at him, and used to call him 
iiames ; but now they all love him dearly ; 
for though he is so gentle and kind, yet he is 
always ready for a frolic at recess or after 
school. 

<* Besides, he helps us about our lessons 
after we have tried to learn them and can not ; 
but he never assists us untU we have tried all 
we can to get them. And then, too, the school 
is much more quiet and pleasant now he is 
there. 

Even when he is playing hard, he is never 
rough; and I am sure no one would ever 
think of calling him * Bill,' as they do some 
boys w^ho are named William. Everybody 
says * Willie ' to him ; and I think he is just 
like the name ! I wish all were like Willie 
Grant in daring to do right" 



Tbub Politeness.— Lord Chatham says :-- 
" I believe politeness Is best to be known by 
description, definition not being able to com- 
prise it. I would, however, venture to call it 
• benevolence in trifles,' or the preference of 
others to ourselves in the little hourly occur- 
rences of life. It is a perpetual attention to 
the little wants of those with whom we are, 
by which attention we either prevent or re- 
move them. Bowing ceremonies, formal com- 
pliments, stiff civilities, will never be polite- 
ness ; that must be easy, natural, unstudied ; 
and what will give this but a mind benevolent, 
and attentive to exert that amiable disposition 
in trifles to all you converse and live with ! " 



Facts op Animal Phtsioloot.— There are 
usually twelve ribs in the human body, though 
sometimes eleven or thirteen. 

The skull consists of eight bones, four at 
the top and four in pairs at the sides. 

There are three kinds of teeth, the incisors, 
the tearing, and the grinders, and in many 
the three kinds are opposite to each other above 
and below. The number of teeth at maturity 
is thirty-two, or sixteen in each jaw. 



The perspiration of a man in health is twenty- 
eight ounces in twenty-four hours. This fact 
alone shows the necessity of bathing and clean- 
sing the skin. The quantity diminishes while 
eating, but increases during digestion and 
sleep. 

The blood is about a fifth of the weight of 
the body. The heart by its muscular contrac- 
tion distributes two ounces of blood from sev- 
enty to eighty times in a minute. 

The lungs, owing to the continued receptioa 
of fresh and cold air, are the coldest part of 
the body. In sleep the respiration is less fra- 
quent than at other times. A respiration may 
be held for a minute and a half, or even longa, 
if it be taken deep and long. 



In the city of New York, $20,000,000 are 
annually paid for animal food, and $12,000,000 
of this sum is for beeftlonRX This is over $25 
per head, for an entire population of men, 
women, and chldren. Apply this ratio to the 
whole country and we have, as the cost of the 
flesh-food consumed by twenty-five millions of 
people, the snug little sum of 625,000,000. 



The Vowels. — A holiday was proposed to 
be given on one occasion to the boys at Eton, 
upon condition that within a given time they 
should discover an English word which con- 
tains all the vowels placed in regular order. 
The boys set to work, and two of them with 
shouts of applause from their comrades, cried 
out, ** Abstemiously — Facetiously. '' 



It has been ascertained that the population 
of New York exceeds six hundred thousand, 
and the church sitting^ are not equal to two 
hundred thousand. To meet the defideney, 
it would nequire six hundred new churches, to 
be built at an expense of more than eight 
million dollan. 



The length of the different streets in London 
is one thousand seven hundred and fifty miles« 
The paving of them cost fourteen million 
pounds sterling, and the yearly cost of keeping 
the pavement in repair is £1,800,000 sterling. 



ThE&E are 150 rolling mills in the U. S. 
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VibraUona over the Dam at Holyoke, MaM. 

This is the title of a paper read at Montreal, 
before the Scientific Association, by Prof. Snell 
of Amherst College. 

We hare seen no extended report of the paper, 
but clip the following from one of our exchanges : 

*• There is found an unbroken sheet of water 
1000 feet long and 20 feet high, which vibrates 
constantly— insomuch that all the doors and win- 
dows within miles of the spot keep time with the 
▼ibrations at the Falls. These are at the rate of 
two for every second. This phenomenon, when 
seen firom below, some sunshiny morning, is ex- 
tremely beautiful. It was illustrated thus : If 
one should stand looking down a long street in a 
city, where every pane of glass was illuminated 
by a gas light, and should see these lights extin- 
guished and relighted twice every second, he 
might form a proper idea of the reflection of the 
Bun's rays at these falls. The cause of the vi- 
brations was attributed to the current of air pas- 
sing between the fall and the dam — thus making 
an organ pipe one thousand feet in length." 

We have often witnessed this phcnomeUon, at 
Holyoke, Lawrence, and other places, where a 
dam of suificicnt size gives an opportunity for it 
to o^cur, and have sometimes heard the most 
Tagne theories advanced respecting its cause. 

We venture to suggest the following, as the 
probable cause of the vibrations : 

A large portion of the air, which is carried 
down by the water in flowing over the dam, rises 
underneath the/all, and has no chance of escape 
from its confined position between the falling 
sheet of water and the dam, except at the small 
opening at each end of the dam. 

This air becomes so dense that it mutt have 
more spacc-^it must expand — and consequently 
breaks through the sheet of falling water with such 
force as to produce often the most violent con- 
cussions in the air. 

Wherever the sheet of falling water is of slight 
depth, it produces the beautiful waving motion 
spoken of in the paragraph quoted above. 

The remedy for this vibratory motion of the 
air, so unpleasant to those living in the vicinity, 
is simply to break the sheet by placing perpendic- 
ular standard* upon the top of the dam, and thus 
suffer the confined air to escape. 



The trials of life are the tests whice ascertain 
how much gold tbcre is in us. 



The Bchoolmaster's Beward. 

The story which we give below, is well worth 
the attention of every teacher. We feel assured 
it will receive the attention it deserves from all 
our readers, and that the tnte teacher will learn 
a lesson therefrom, not soon to be forgotten. 

It is a fruitful theme for reflection. It shows 
the responsibility of the teacher, the greatness of 
his work, the rich reward of his faithfulness, and 
exhibits a noble example of gratitude. 

We heard the incident related at an educational 
convention, quite recently, and were intending 
to entrust the story to our own pen ; but our eye 
falling upon the following, in one of our ex- 
changes, which is so beautifully and faithfully 
done, we place it before our readers as a contri** 
bution from L. M. Sargent, Esq., over the signa^ 
ture of Sigma, in the Boston Tranaoript: 

TURNING THE SWITCH. 

How much excellent material has been wasted 
and utterly spoiled by unskillful fingers ! This 
ejaculation is not less applicable to inanimate 
matter, than to mind and heart. How many a 
boy, of fine parts and excellent natural disposi- 
tion, whom accident has thrown upon the wrong 
track, and given a false direction, has been ruined 
forever, by absurd mismanagement, and for the 
want of a judicious and friendly hand, to turn the 
switch ! 

This is a short preface to a short story, which 
interested me when I heard it, many years ago, 
and which a recent event has freshened up in 
my memory. I cannot remember the year — it 
was long ago — that I passed the night, under the 
hospitable roof of the Hon. Salem Towne, of 
Charlton, in the county^f Worcester. As we sat 
together, in the eveni^, and were speaking of 
education and of schools, Mr. Towne informed 
me, that about the year 1800, he taught a school, 
in the south western district of Charlton, All 
inhabitant of Stuibridge, the adjoining town, had 
a son, of whose abilities and general character 
he appeared to entertain a low estimate, and of 
whom he spoke to Mr. Towne, '* disparagingly, 
as a boy who gave him trouble." Mr. Towne, 
notwithstanding this paternal fbrewaming, con- 
sented to receive the lad on probation. On the 
evening of the very first day, the school agent 
came to the teacher, and told him that the boy 
was a bad boy, and would disturb the whole 
school, and must be turned out. The agent, very 
probably, received his impressions firem the judi» 
cions parent, who seems to have made no secret 
of his opinions. Mr. Towne rejected this hasty 
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counsel, and informed the agent that he should 
keep a watchful eye upon the lad, and that he 
thought it would be time enough to turn him out 
of school when he made any disturbance, and that 
he was entitled to a (air trial. When the boy 
oame, for the first time, to recite his lesson, and 
had gotten through. Mr. Towne told him to shut 
up his book. He did so, but instantly recoiled, 
and dodged his head, as if he expected a blow. 
The teacher inquired what was the matter ; the 
boy replied that he supposed he should be beaten ; 
and, being asked if he had been accustomed to 
such usage, he replied in the affirmative. Mr. 
Towne then quieted his alarm, and assured him 
that he had nothing to fear, if he conducted him- 
self well, and encouraged him by commending 
hib recitation ; and was so impressed by the lad*s 
manner of receiving this approbation, that he 
ventured to say to him, *'I believe you are a good 
boy.** These words not only entered at the ear— 
they reached the heart. I will not adopt the 
strong explression which I once heard, from the 
Ups of a very intelligent Jesuit, and say that the 
teacher had found a master key to the eoul of his 
disciple; but, from that hour he had effectually 
turned the switch. That beautiful appeal— "my 
eon give me thy heart '* — ^has not been thus silently 
made in vain. The lad told his associates that, 
though others had said he was a bad boy, Mr. 
Towne had told him he believed he was a good 
boy, and he was sure he wished to be good boy. 

Not long after, the school agent came again, 
and earnestly required that this boy should be 
dismissed from the school. With this request 
Mr. Towne refused to comply, and said that he 
*< liked the appearance and conduct of the boy, and 
thought that, with some little illustration of the 
law of kindness, he would make himself known 
In the world as a useful citizen." 

This youth continue^to attend the school, 
daily and steadily and profitably, for two winters. 
At the close of the second winter, the father came 
to Mr. Towne, and said, "Bill says, that you say 
I must send, him to college, and have him fitted, 
with some private family, not at an academy." 
The father inquired of Mr. Towne what he had 
seen in Bill to justify the idea of sending him to 
college. "/ see," said Mr. Towne, "a boy that 
you will hear from in after life,*' Mr. Towne 
recommended the Rev. Mr. Lyman, of Connec- 
ticut, as an instructor. This course was followed ; 
the boy went to college, and the predictions of 
his kind and judicious primary teacher have been 
Terified— ^ boy was heard from in after Ufel 
After having filled many stations of the very first 
importance in our country, and passed the seven- 
tieth mile-stooe in the path of mau from \hv 



cradle to the graw, he is numbered with the 
dead— ^at Sturbridge boy, William L. Mabct, 
is no more ! 

Upon the tidings of Mr. Marcy's deceaae, I had 
a wish to tell this interesting story to the world. 
Unwilling to trust entirely to ray memory, I ad« 
dressed a letter to my friend, General Towne, 
and communicated that wish to him. His reply 
is now before me, in which he says'^'* Please say 
as little of me as you can. It can only be said, 
that a boy who had been unfortunately dealt with, 
happened to become a pupil of mine ; and I hap' 
pened to discover that he was a lad of a noble 
mind, and that proper direction and a change of 
policy only were necessary to make him a man 
whose influence might, in after life, be widely 
extended." Firmly believing, as I do, that, un- 
der Ood, Mr. Marcy was deeply indebted to this 
kind, considerate friend, for thus turning the 
switch so opportunely, I think the public will not 
agree with General Towne, in ascribing to chance 
what has obviously resulted from the exercise of 
an excellent discretion. 

Among the accomplishments and virtues of Mr. 
Marcy, he possessed and cultivated a genial and 
grateful temper. He never forgot his obligations 
to the teacher of the village school in Charlton ; 
and on numerous oocasions, private and publici 
evidently took a particular pleasure in proclaini- 
ing them openly. » 

Upon the occasion of a military review, and, at 
the dinner table, that gallant soldier and perfect 
gentleman, Governor Brooks, observing the very 
familiar and friendly relation between Mr. Marcy 
and Gen. Towne, who were present, inquired of 
Mr. Marcy how he and Towne had become so 
intimate ; upon which, Mr. Marcy replied, point- 
ing towards Gen. Towne — " He made me; wheOever 
I have attcuned I owe to him.** '* That," rej oined 
the Governor, "requires some explanation." Mr. 
Marcy then proceeded, in his happy manner, and 
in the presence of the company, who had become 
interested in the recital, to narrate the story of his 
days of small thkigs— his early discouragements— 
his first recitation before the teacher of the village 
school fn Chtelton — ^how, expecting to be cuffbd, 
as usual, he had dodged from the anticipated 
blow — the teacher's surprise— the effect upon his 
young heart of the first words of commendation 
he had ever received — the stirring of all his good 
purposes, upon hearing, for the first time in his 
life, that he was believed to be a **a good boy.*' 
"Yes," said Mr. Marcy, "Towne made me/** 



Most men employ their first year»to as to maks 

thviv laot luidvrallc. 
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ITtttlonal T^aohers' Asloolation. 

tK ftccordance trith a call, issued some months 
since, to the '* Teachers of the United States," 
a convention of such teachers assembled on the 
26th day of August, at Philadelphia. 

A temporary chairman and secretary were ap- 
pointed, and, after devotional exercis^es, D. B. 
Hagar, of Mass., offered the following resolu- 
tions: 

Betolted, That In the opinion of the teachers 
now present, as representatives of various parts 
of the United States, fit is «xpedient to orgnnise 
«i <■ National Teachers* Association." 

Betolvedf That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chair, to prepare a constitution, 
adapted to such an association* 

The resokLtions were discussed at length, and 
unanimously adopted. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hagar of Mass., 
Cann, of Georgia, and Challen, of Indiana, the 
committee to prepare and report a constitution. 

The time of the afternoon session was princi- 
pally occupied with remarks upon the general 
subject of education, made by delegates from 
various States. 

D. B. Hagar, from the committee to prepare a 
constitution, submitted their report, which on 
motion of W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, was 
accepted. 

On motion of J, W. Bulkley, of New York, 
the constitution reported by the committee was 
taken up article by article, for adoption. After 
an earnest and free discussion of the several 
articles, in which many of the teachers present 
participated, and some amendments having been 
agi«ed upon, the following preamble and consti- 
tution were adopted unanimously : 

PBBAMBLB. 

To elevate the character and advance the inter- 
ests of the profession of teaching, and to promote 
the cause of popular education in the United 
States, -^e whose names are subjoined, agree to 
adept the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Abticln I. ^omtf.— 'This association shall be 
atyled the « National Teachers' Association." 

A&t. II. Memberar^Anj gentleman who is 
regularly occupied in teaching in a pubUc or pri- 
▼ata elementary school, common school, high 
aehool, academy or scientiAo school, college or 
university, or who is regularly employed as a 
private tutor, as the editor of an educational jour- 
nal, or as a superintendent of schools, shall be 
eligible to membership^. 



Applications for admission to membership shall 
be made, or referred to the Board of Directors, 
ot «Mch committee of their own number as they 
shall api>oint ; and all who may be recommended 
by them, and accepted by a majority vote of the 
members present, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of the association, upon paying two dollars 
and signing this constitution. 

Upon the recommendation of the Board of Di- 
rectors, gentlemen may be elected as honorary 
members by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present, and as such shall have all the rights of 
regular members except those of voting and hold- 
ing office. 

Ladies engaged in teaching may, on the re- 
commendation of the Board of Directors, become 
honorary members, and shall thereby possess the 
right of presenting, in the form of written essays 
(to be read by the secretary or any other member 
whom they may select), their views upon the 
subject assigned for discussion. 

Whenever a member of this association shall 
abandon the profession of teaching, or the busi- 
ness of editing an educational journal, or of 
superintending schools, he shall cease to be a 
member. 

If one member shall be charged by another 
with immoral or dishonorable conduct, the charg'(fe 
shall be referred to the Board of Directors, or 
such a committee as they shall appoint, and if 
the charge shall be'sustained by them, and after- 
wards by two-thirds of the members present at U 
regular meeting of the association, the perton 
so charged shall forfeit his membership. 

There shall be an annual fee of one dollar. Jt 
any one shall omit paying his fee for four years^ 
his connection with the association shall cease. 

A person eligible to membership, may become 
a life menber by paying, at once, ten dollars. 

Akt. III. Ofieers.^The officers of this asso- 
ciation shall be a President, twelve Vice Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and one Coun- 
sellor for each state, district or territory repre- 
sented in the association. These officers, all of 
whom shall be elected by ballot, a majority of the 
votes cast being necessary for a choice, shall con- 
stitute the Board of Directors, and shall have 
power to appoint such committees from their own 
number as they shall deem expedient. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the association and of the Board of Directors, 
and diall perform such other duties, and enjoy 
such privileges as by custom devolve upon and 
are enjoyed by a presiding officer. In his ab- 
sence, the first Vice President in order who ia 
present, shall preside; and in the absence of all 
the Viee Presidents, a pro tempore chairman 

28 
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■hall be appainted on nomination, the secretary- 
putting the question. 

The secretary shall keep a full and just record 
of the proceedings of the association and of the 
Board of Directors ; shall notify each member of 
the association or board; shall conduct such cor- 
respondence as the directors may assign ; and 
shall have his records present at all meetings of 
the association and of the Board of Directors, 
la his absence a secretary pro tempore may be 
appointed. 

The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe 
keeping all moneys paid to the association ; shall 
expend the same in accordance with the votes of 
the directors or of the association ; and shall keep 
an exact account of his receipts and expenditures, 
with vouchers for the latter, which account he 
shall render to the Board of Directors prior to 
each regular meeting of the association ; he shall 
also present an abstract thereof to the association. 
The Treasurer shall give such bonds for the faith- 
ful discharge of his duties as may be required by 
the Board of Directors. 

The Counsellors shall have equal power with 
»the other directors in performing the duties be- 
donging to the Board. 

The Board of Directors shall have power to fill 
;all vacancies in their own body ; shall have in 
•charge the general interests of the association ; 
«hall make all necessary arrangements for its 
'meetings ; and shall do all in their power to ren- 
'der it a useful and honorable institution. 

Aax. IV. MeeHng$j^K meeting shall be held 
.in August, 1858, after which the regular meetings 
>«hall be held biennially. The place and the pre- 
«cise time of meeting shall be determined by the 
3oard of Directors. 

The Board of Directors shall hold their regular 
oneetings at the place and two hours before the 
vtime of the assembling of the association and im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the same. 
^Special meetings may be held at such other times 
and places as the Board or the President shall 
•determine. 

Art. V. By-Laio«.— By-Laws, not inconsis- 
tent with this Constitution, may be adopted by a 
•two-thirds vote of the association. 

A&T. YI. Amendment»,^-'T\n» Constitution 
may be altered or amended at a regular meeting, 
Iby the unanimous vote of the members present ; 
'Or by a two-thirds vote of the members present, 
^providing that the alteration or amendment have 
'been substantially proposed at a previous regular 
imeeting." 

After the adoption of the Constitution, a eom- 
tmittee was appointed to nominate officers, which 
(Wmmittee should report st thft evcnitig aetsion. 



At the evening sesaioft, T. W. Valentme, of 
New York, read a valuable and able address, 
prepared by Prof. Wm. Russell, of Mass., who 
was unable to be present. 

This address set forth the importance of this 
convention to organiae an association of pirt^<H' 
nonal teaehen ; that shall be national in iu chai^ 
acter. 1st. As regards wider and juater views of 
education, and corresponding methods of instruc* 
tion. 2d. From the establishment of a National 
Society of Teachers we may justly expect great 
national benefits. 

The following list of officers was elected: 

Presideni-^Z, Richards, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice Prendmit-^T, W. Valentine, of New 
York ; D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts ; Wm. 
Roberts, of Pennsylvania; J.F.Cann, of Georgia; 
J. L. Enos, of Iowa; T. C. Taylor, of Delaware; 
J. Challen, of Indiana ; E. W. Whelan, of Mia- 
souri; P. F. Smith, of South Carolina; I>- "Wil- 
kins, of Illinois ; T. Granger, of Indiana ; L. An- 
drews,, of Ohio. 

Secretaiy^. W. Dulkley, of Brooklyn. N. Y. 

IVeMwrtfT— T. M. Cann, of Delaware. 

Cdunselhrs-^^m. E. Sheldon, B. Abfngtmi, 
Mass. ; James Cruikshank, Albany, N. T. ; F. 
A. Cregar, Philadelphia, Fenn.; N. R. Lynch, 
Middleton, Del.; Wm. Morrison, Baltimore, 
Md. ; O. C. Knight, Washington, D. C. ; Wm. 8. 
Bogart, Savannah, Ga.; Wm. T. Lucky, Fay- 
ette, Mo.; A. J. Stevens, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Wm. H. Wells, Chicago, III.; J. Hurley, Ridi- 
mond, Ind. 

Various resolutions of thanks were adoxHed, 
after which Mt. Challen, of Indiana, offered the 
following, which were adopted : 

Reaolvedf That we will stand by this National 
Teachers' Association ; that we will speak of its 
existence, its progress, ita purposes, and ita 
claims upon the professional teacher; that we 
will give reports of the present session to paper* 
published in our vicinity, and that we will interest 
the press and the teacher, wherever we have ukr 
fluence to aid in this enterprise, and especially to 
make its next meeting a National Terchen^ /ih 
hUee. 

Mesohed, That Cincinnati be suggested to the 
Board of Directors aa the plaee of holding the 
next session of the association. 

After reasarks from oeveral members of llie •»« 
soeiation— pledging fiiithf^l efforts in behalf of 
the enterprise thus auspiciously iaaugurattd— 4he 
association adjourned to meet at the oall of the 
Boatd of Directors in August, 18M. 

Wms. B. SBSLixm, 

Tstnpofary s^otTmtHfff,* 
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MBBTINO OF THB BOA.SD OF DIUBCTOBS. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association, the Board of Direc- 
tors held a meeting. 

Present— Mr. T. W. Valentine, Vice President, 
in the chair; Messrs. Hagar, Enos, Challen, 
Sheldon, Cann of Georgia, Whelan, Cruikshank, 
Roberts, Lynch, and Bulkley. 

After considerable discussion in relation to the 
place of meeting for the next year, it was 

Reaohed, That the association hold its next 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the second Wed- 
nesday of August, lS5Sf at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The board then adjourned to meet at the book- 
store of Messrs. H. Cowperthwait & Co., to-mor- 
row (Thursday) at 8 o'clock a. m. 

Thubsday a. m., 8 o'clock.— The board met. 
Present— Mr. Valentine, Vice President, in the 
chair; also, present, Messrs. Hagar, Sheldon, 
Challen, Enos. Cruikshank, J. F. Cann, D. Wil- 
kins, and J. W. Bulkley. 

Mr. Hagar moved that there be six lecturers 
appointed for the next meeting, tIz : two from 
the Southern, two from the Western, and one 
f^om the Middle, and one from the Eastern 
States. Adopted. 

Mr. Hagar moved that Messrs. Cann, of Geor- 
gia; Challen, of Indiana; Valentine, of New 
York; and Sheldon, of Massachusetts, be a com- 
mittee to secure lecturers from their respective 
districts. Adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank moved that a committee be 
appointed to prepare a list of subjects for discus- 
sion at the next meeting, and that gentlemen be 
appointed to open the discussion. Adopted. 

Mr. Ci:uikshank, of New York ; Taylor, of Dela- 
ware ; Enos, of Iowa ; W. H. Baker, of Georgia; 
and Hagar, of Massachusetts, wero appointed 
said committee. 

Mr. Hagar moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to collect educational statistics of the 
country, and report at the next meeting of the 
association. Adopted. 

Rnolved, That said committee be composed of 
one from each State and Territory. 

Adopted. 

The following gentleman constitute the com- 
mittee, Tis: Messrs. D. B. Hagar, Jamaica 
Plains, Mass. ; M. Woolson, Portland, Me. ; D. 
H. Sanborn, Hopkinton, N. H. ; C. Pease, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; J. Kingsbury, Providence, E. I.; 
C. Northend, New Britain, Ct. ; A. Wilder, New 
York City; I. Peckham, Newark, N, J.; J. P. 
Wickersham, Millersville, Pa.; T. M. Cann, 
Wilmington, Del. ; J. N. McJilton, Baltimore, 
Md.; Z. Richards, District of Columbia; J. Bin- 
ford, Richmond, Va.; C. ^. Wiley, Raleigh, N. 



C. ; C. G. Messinger, Charleston, 8. C. ; B. Mal- 
lon. Savannah, Ga.; S. I. C. Swezey, Marion, 

Ala.; D. McConnell, Florida; Mr. ^.Miss.; 

D. B. Slosson, Baton Rouge, La. ; T. Fanning, 
Nashville, Tenn.; J. B. Dodd, Lexington, Ky.; 
W. T. Lucky, Fayette, Mo.; L Mayhew, Lan- 
sing, Mich. ; L. Andrews, Gambler, Ohio ; G. B. 
Stone, Indianapolis, lud. ; D. Wilkins, Bloom- 
ington, 111. ; J. G. McMynn, Racine, Wis. ; J. L. 
Enos, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; J. Denman, San 
Francisco, Cal.; W.Baker. Austin, Texas; E. 
D. Neil, St. Paul, Minn.; M. Oliphant, Kansas. 

Mr. Cann moved that A. J. Rickoff, of Cinoin* 
nati, Ohio, be a committee, in connection with 
the several Counsellors, to secure a reduction of 
fare on the steamboat and railroad lines leading 
to Cincinnati, for the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Adopted. 

Resolved, That Mr. Rickoff be appointed chair- 
man of the Loca! Committe, to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the next meeting, and that 
he select his own associates for said committee. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank moved that the several educa- 
tional journals of the country be requested to 
publish the proceedings of the convention, and of 
the Board of Directors. Adopted. 

The Secretary also was authorized to print and 
circulate such notices, circulars and other papers 
as may be necessary in the discharge of his 
duties. 

The thanks of the Board were unanimously 
tendered to Messrs. Cowperthwait & Co., fbr the 
facilities granted to the Board in its sessions ; 
also, for books of record presented to the associa- 
tion and the Board. 

Minutes approved. 

Adjourned sine die. 

The above report is condensed from the pub- 
lished proceedings of this important convention. 

It will be seen that the next meeting is to be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the second Wednes* 
day of August, 1858. 

Subsequent meetings are to be held biennially. 

We regard the formation of this association as 
highly important to the teachers of our country. 
Those who have been accustomed for years past 
to attend the American Institute of Instruction, 
can readily appreciate the advantages to be de- 
rived from an association of this kind, which 
shall be truly national in its character and influ- 
ence. 

We hope the next meeting will be borne In 
mind, and fully attended by teachers from att 
parts of oui country, but especially from New 
England* 
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Teaohen' Znititatea. 

Two Institutes will be held this Autumn, as 
follows : 

At Woonsocket, beginning October 26th. 

At Westerly, beginning NoTember 2d. 

Bach will continue from Monday to Ftiday 
eTening. 

A large and able corps of lecturers and inatruc- 
tors have been engaged, among whom are Presi- 
dent Sears,* and Professors Dunn,t Angell and 
Greene, of Brown University, Hon. J. R. Bartlett, 
Hon. Geo. H. Calvert, I. H. Cady, Esq., Rev. G. 
A. Willard, Rev. T. H. Vail, Dr. C. W. Parsons, 
Wm. A. Howry, Esq., Messrs. Colburn & Good- 
win, of the Normal School, and other well known 
fHends of education. 

The lectures will be on a variety of subjects, 
and the teaching and drill exercises will include 
a more advanced course in the English and 
Mathematical Studies than has hitherto been 
given in the Rhode Island Institutes. 

It is hoped that Teachers generally will make 
an effort to attend, and that School Committees 
and Trustees will furnish them every facility for 
the purpose. 

The hospitalities of the citizens of Woonslbcket 
and Westerly will be extended to the members of 
the Institutes. 

Teachers who propose to attend will please send 
their names to Rev. J. B. Breed, at Woonsscket, 
or Rev. T. H. Vail, at Westerly, at as early a day 
as possible. 

RoBEBT Alltn, 

Coni, Pvb. Schools. 

Providence Sepl 10, 1857. 

♦At Westerly only. tAt Woonsocket only. 



To our Beadera. 

It is known to a majority of our subscribers, 
that our editor, Rev. Robert Allyn, late Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, has removed to the 
west. He has accepted the Professorship of An- 
cient Languages in Ohio University, of Athens^ 
Ohio, and already entered upon the duties of hi» 
new office. 

In consequence of his somewhat sudden de- 
parture from our State, there has been a delay in 
the issue of the present number. This delay was 
unavoidable. Arrangements are now completed 
for the vigorous raaiutainance of the Schoolmas- 
ter, and we hope such as will be satisfactory and 
pleasing to all our subscribers. We ask their 
forbearance in the present delinquency — ^trusting 
that they will appreciate the circumstances of the 
case, — and after the issue of our next number^ 
our subscribers may rely upon being seiVed 
promptly. This we wish distinctly understood. 
We are happy to state, in advance of the next 
issue, that a latye and able corps of Spi^cial Con- 
tributors has been secured, and the announce- 
ment of all changes and arrangements for the 
future, will be made in the next number, which 
will be issued in two weeks. 



H. R. Pierce, Esa., recently of the Uxbridge 
High School, has been appointed principal of the 
High School at Woonsocket. Mr. Pierce is a 
graduate of Amherst College, a ripe scholar, and 
a successflil teacher. We are glad to welcome 
him to our litUe State, and hope to retain him a 
long time. 

Mr. Pierce was deservedly popular among the 
people of Uxbridge, both as a teacher and a man. 
He was greatly beloved, by his pupils, and left 
with many tokens and expressions of affection. 
May he And as pleasant and successful a field of 
labor amongst us. 



Neither look out far for troubles, nor be entirely 
unprovided for them. 



He that hath no money needeth no purse. 



The Ameriean Inatitute of Inatruotioiu 
The twenty-eighth annual meeting of this 
body was held at Manchester, N. H., August 
I8th, 19th, and 2{)th. The meeting was largely 
attended, and the exercises were highly interest- 
ing and profitable. The people of Manchester 
did themselves great credit, in the cordial and 
hospitable manner in which they provided for the 
comfort and convenience of their guests, and» 
we are sure, those guests will have pleasant 
memories of their visit to the great manufactur- 
ing metropolis of the Granite State, and in after 
years will recall many happy reminiscences of 
their walks about ManchestcTt — ^the print works» 
the Stark house and farm, the reform school, the 
falls, and the cemetery. 

Of the lectures and discussions we have not 
space to speak at present, but hope to refer to 
some of the topics hereafter. 



We prbsbkt our thanks to our exchanges for 
the gentiemanly manner in which they have con-> 
tinued to forward to us, week by week, while we 
have been delayed. We hope to make our future 
visits to them agreeable,and to enjoy a tete-a-tete 
with onr editorial neighbors often. 



Work* for the night cometlu 
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Dr. Thomas Arnold. 

We are fullj convinced that there is a lack of 
interest, among teachers in the biography of men 
of their profession. 

We all know that statesmen are always alire 
to the importance of the study of history. They 
deem it essential to success in their profession. 

*What the history of states is to statesmen and 
men as citizens, the history of teachers is to teach- 
ers and edtieators. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold, late Head Master of the 
distingoished Rugby School, England, has been 
styled ** The model teacher of his age," and yet 
we hare inquired in vain at the principal book- 
stores of Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
for a copy of his life, which we understand has 
been published in England. 

So little interest is there in this department of 
literature, so important to members of our pro- 
fession. 

Gratitude even for the labors of such a man as 
Dr. Arnold, should induce us to become acquaint- 
ed with his life and character. 

We are glad to know that a beautiful likeness 
of Dr. Arnold is for sale in our country, a copy of 
which we have just received and placed in front of 
our office table, that it may bo ever before us. It 
is a beautiful picture, from the original Oxford 
plate, and is ** Inscribed to the Teachers of Amer- 
•ea." Its size is eighteen by thirteen inches, and 
it is said to be a correct likeness of this model 
teacher, and eminent sholar. 

Ten postage stamps enclosed in a letter, di- 
rected to Rev. Wm. L. Oage, Manchester, N. H., 
will procure a copy by mail of this fine picture of 
" The Model Teacher." 



RiCHA&D Edwabds, Esq., principal of the 
State Normal School, at Salem, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Principal of the St. 
Louis Normal School, and, we learn, will enter 
upon his new duties immediately. 

We regret to lose one of our best New England 
educators, but our best wishes go with Mr. Ed- 
wards to his new home in the West. A wide 
field of labor is open to him, and he will enter it 
with vigor and energy. We congratulate the 
West on the acquisition of Mr. Edwards to their 
teachers' corps, and we predict a brilliant and 
successful future for him in his new sphere. 

D. 6. Hagar, Esq., late of the High School at 
Jamaica Plains, has already been appointed Mr. 
Edward's successor at Salem. He is too well 
known to our New England teachers to require a 
word of commendation, We wish him success 
in his new position. 



BOHOOIi BXEBOIBBB. 
\j Dana P. Colbani, Editor. 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

Eyb&t teacher ought to endeavor to excite in 
his pupils an intelligent interest in the great 
questions and leading events of the day. For 
instance, at the present time, when " financial 
distress" is the topic of conversation everywhere, 
what could be more profitable or appropriate than 
to set apart a few moments daily for the purpose 
of explaining the nature of the ** crisis " which 
is agitating the business world, and the meaning 
of the mercantile terms which are just now scarce- 
ly less frequently heard at the fireside than in the 
counting room? A few explanations carefully 
given, a few questions skillfully put, may excite 
in the mind of somebody a curiosity which noth- 
ing but a fUll knowledge of our banking sys- 
tems, our currency, and our methods of doing 
business will satisfy. 

Such questions as the following would be inte- 
resting and profitable to almost any class of 
scholars. Many of them, it is true, are more 
easily asked than answered, but they would not 
the less provoke thought, or lead to habits of ob- 
servvtion and refiection. 

Whai is meant by " shaving notes ? " 

By the " best of paper ? " 

By " selling in the streets ? " 

By •* shave at two per cent per month ? " 

By ** his paper was protested ? " 

By " so much of his paper came back that he 
was obliged to fail ? " 

By " meeting both sides of his bill book ? " 

By " meeting one's obligations ? " 

By <' assets an.l liabilities ? " 

By " asking an extension ? " 

By *' suspending ? '* 

By"faiUng?" 

What is the difiference between a " suspension*' 
and a <* failure r* 

Whatwa*«bank?" 

What is a" bank bUl?" 

What is a " bank deposit ? " 

What is a *' special deposit ? " 

What is a " bank discount ? " 

What is meant by a bank's <' refUsing to dis- 
count any one's paper ? " 

By a ** run on the bank ? " 

By a *' suspension of specie payments ? " 

By a bank's " contracting its loans ? " 

Many merchants have desired that the banks 
should *' suspend specie payments;" 
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Can you think of any reasons why they should 
wish it? 

How could a suspension make the money mar- 
ket " easier ? " 

What is meant by a " lack of confidence ? " 

By " difficulty in obtaining exchange ? ** 

By placing an ** injunction " on a bank ? 

By bank bills being ** redeemed ? " 

By " currents funds ? " 

What do you suppose to have been the cause 
of the finanbial distress ? 

[We are glad to acknowledge the many ex- 
pressions of interest on the part of teachers, in 
the examination questions which have been from 
time to time inserted in the Schoolmatter, They 
are found valuable as tests of thoroughness, and 
the fact that they have already been used in the 
examination of Schools, in some town or city ex- 
cites an interest in the minds of pupils. We 
make our selection this month from the Questions 
used at the written examination of candidates to 
the High Schools of Cincinnati. Those in written 
arithmetic seem to have been taken from ** Col- 
hum's Arithmetic and its Applic€Uio?u.**'^'ED,'] 

dUEBTIONS IN OEOGRAPHT. 

[Two hours toill be allowed to answer theae 
qaestions,] 

1. Draw an outline map of Asia ? 

2. Name and locate the seas in and around Eu- 

rope? 
8. Name in the order of their population the 

seven largest cities in Europe, and the 

three largest in Africa ? 
4. What countries of Asia border on the Indian 

ocean, and what of AArica on the Atlantic? 
6. Name and describe, in the order of their 

length, the five longest rivers in Europe, 

and in the same order, the five longest in 

Asia. 

6. What countries of the Eastern continent are 

situated in the north Temperate sone ? 

7. Name the zones of the earth, and give the 

principal animals and vegetable products 
of each. 

8. Name two of the principal mountain ranges 

in each of the five grand divisions of the 
globe. 

9. Name the capitals of Ihejive most important 

political divisions of Europe ; give the lat- 
itude and longitude of each. 

10. Through what Sutes does the meridian of 

Washington pass ? 

11. Name the six largest islands of the Eastern 

Hemisphere, and the four largest of the 
West Indies. 



12. Give in their order from north to south the 
States bordering on the Mississippi river 
on the east, and in an adverse order those 
on the west. 

13. Name, in the order of their population, the 
fiiates bordering on the Ohio river, and 
give the capital, longest river, and chief 
commereial depot of each. 

14. Give the five largest political divisions of 
South America, and the capital of each. 

16. Give, in the order of their population, the 
five largest cities of North America, and 
also the three largest of South America. 

16. Give the boundary and capital of Virginiar- 
of New York. 

17. Give the boundary and capital of Sweden- 

18. Which of the Eastern States ranks first in 
importance ? which of the Western ? which 
of the Middle ? which of the SouAem ? 

19. Name the ten principal rivers of the United 
States that flow into the Atlantic ocean. 

2D. Compare France with Ohio, in area, popola- 
lati}n, products and climate. 

QUBflTIOXS IW DBFINITIOKS. 



[Three-quarters 



• an hour allowed to answer 
these,^ 



Anchorage, 

Precarious, 

Palpable, 

Phantasm, 

Oblivion, 

Hoist, 

Deference, 



, Wringing, 
Buoyancy, 
Uncouth, 
Momentous, 
Morbid, 
Symmetry, 
Turbulency, 



Graphic, 

Contravene, 

Tactician* 

Manipulate, 

Exigency, 

Cogency. 



PR0BLSK8 IN AlUTHMETIC. 

[Tito hours and a ha^ allowed to answer these.} 

1. Bought goods and sold at 9 per cent gain, 

and invested the proceeds and sold ac 9 
per cent loss ; did I gain or lose by the 
operation, and how much per cent ? 

2. 4 I times a certain number, increased by 8, 

equals 3-7 of the quotient of 6 2-9 divided 
by 1 3-6 ; what is the number ? 
3. I owe } of my income ; I can, in five yeazs, 
by saving 7-46 of my income annually, pay 
my debt, and have $60 ; what is my in- 
come ? 
4. A owes B $144, due in 6 months and 20 days; 
B owes A #824, due in 1 year, 4 montha, 
20 days ; if A pay half his debt now and 
the rest when due, when ought B to pay 
all his debt ? 
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$. I aoM 60 bushels of wheat for A, and 60 for 
B ; A's wheat is worth 20 per cent more 
than B*8 ; I received $160 for both lots ; 
how maeh ought I to pay each ? 

6. ▲ receives $2 as often as B receives $B and 

C f6 ; C has $12 more than A and B toge> 
ther ; how much did each receive ? 

7. A sold cloth to B and gained 10 per cent ; B 

sold it to C and gained 10 per cent ; C sold 
to D and gained 10 per cent, and received 
#726 : how much did it cost A ? 

8. A's stock is 8660; B's $420; A's share of 

the profits is $i more than twice B*8 ; how 
much did each gain ? 
0. M of the cost of my housoi with 2-6 the cost 
my farm,, amounts in 10 years at 7 per cent 
interest, to $17,000 ; if 2-6 of the eost of 
.the house equals | the cost of 2^ of the 
farm, what is the cost of each ? 
10. 6^7 of A's money, in 2 years and 4 months, at 
6 per cent, amounU to $670 ; what is his 
whole fortune ? 



11. A man passes three toll-gates ; at the first he 

pays 6 cents less than half his money ; at 
the second, 2 cents lest than half the re- 
mainder ; at the third, one cent more than 
half of what he then had ; he then had 4 
cents ; how much had he at first ? 

12. 8} yards of silk cost 24 4-9 yards of cotton ; 

how much cotton will cost 67 1-7 yards of 

sUk? 
. 18. 36 pounds of sugar cost 24 pounds of coffee ; 

22 pounds of coffee cost 66 pounds of rice ; 

how many pounds of rice cost 16 pounds of 

sugar? 
14. How long must $136.80 be on interest, at 7 

per cent, to gain $2.79 ? 
16. What is the discount on $196.87, due in 1 

year, 6 months and 18 days, at 6 per cent ? 

16. I have salt at 33, 37 and 60 cents per bushel ; 

how many bushels of each kind must I 
take to make a mixture of 100 bushels, 
worth 40 cents per bushel ? 

17. Sold 2 pencUs at $6 apiece } on one 1 gained 

20 per cent and on the other lost 20 per 
cent; how much did I gain or lose ? 

18. What principal will, in 4 years, 7 months and 

6 days, at 6} per cent, amount t» $412 ? 

19. Honey is worth 6 per cent ; I bought goods 

for $400 ; six months after, I sold them 10 
per cent gain on what I paid ; how much 
did I gain ? 
9I>« A man bought a horse for $36, and sold it for 
26 per cent more than he paid, and 10 per 
cent less than he asked for it ; what did 
kc ask for it? 



QVBSnON^ IK BNOLIflH GRAMMAR. 

[Om hour cmd a half allotted to anstper these.] 

1. How many different kinds of words may « 
sentence contain ? 

2. What are tiie essential pajits of a sentence ? 

3. What should be the number of a verb whos« 
sulfpect is a colleetive noun ? 

i. If the tubject nominatives are of diffTereist 
persons, with which shall the verb agree ? 

6. What part of Grammar treats of thepru^er^ 
ties of words,— of their relation to other 
word8,-*«f punctuation t 

6. What different parts of speech may since, thai 
and what be ? 

7. Give the plural of deer, sheep, bellows, oats, 
radius, stratum, memorandum, anafysis, 

focusj genus, 

8. Write the plural of grotto, folio, echo, hem, 
seraglio. 

9. Define the passive voice of a verb, and give 
itsformation. 

10. When does the infinitive become a mnmt 

11. Give the rules of Syntax for the objective 

case? 

12. Write the indicative mode, third past tensOrOt 

the verb sit. 
13* Give the form of the verb lay, in the seewnd 

person singular, of the passive voice. 
14. Principal parts of teach, fly, He, set, eat, ring, 

cleave, 
16. How is the progressive form of a verb ob* 

tained? 

16. What is comparison^^oxr many methoik ar« 

there? 

17. What is declension t Decline lady, child, 

James* 

18. How many kinds of pronouns are thcreH*Hfe« 

flne each? 

19. Whence is the English language derived? 

20. In the sentence— the coat is worth the moiMy 

—how will you parse the itaUcised words ? 



QwmM of Thoogl&t. 



Onb to-day is worth two to-morrow 
Without friends the world would be but a wil* 
demess. 

If there be no faith in our words, of what uatf 
are they ? 

Brave actions are the substance of life, and 
good actions the ornament of it 
Much religion^ but no goodness. 
Neither beliete rashly, nor reject obsthi«le]y« 
Never aecme crlhert t» excuse thyself. 
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OUB BOOK TABIiS. 

Common Schools op Cincinwattx.— We are 
indebted to Andrew J. Rickoff, Esq., the gentle- 
manly Superintendant of the Pttblic Schools of 
the " Queen City of the West," for a copy of this 
report for the year ending July 6, 18A7. It is an 
able and interesting document, and embodies a 
large amount of valuable information* The author 
discusses at considerable length, and with great 
ability, the course of study and systems of in- 
■tmction, which seem best adapted to the wants 
of our people. His positions are carefully taken 
and well sustained, and the whole report is well 
worth a perusal. 



Warren's Common School Oeoo&afht. By 
D.M.Warren. H.Cowperthwait&Co.: Philadel- 
phia* This work was noticed briefly in our last. It 
deserves a more extended comment. Mr. Warren 
has become known to our best teachers as the 
author of an admirable treatise on Physical Geo- 
graphy, noticed in this journal about a year 
since. 

In the preparation of the present work, he has 
been assisted by Mf . Arthur Sumner, formerly of 
the Rhode Island Normal School. 

The maps are remarkably good, the type being 
clear and distinct, and the general appearance 
neat and pleasing. The mechanical execution 
of the book is a credit to the publishers. The 
introductory part seems to present the general 
principles of the science in a very concise and in- 
teresting manner. The general order of discus- 
sion, the arrangement of topics, and particularly 
the descriptive toxt being placed before the map 
questions, all appear to be an advance upon the 
usual order of our school geographies. 

But what strikes us as of more consequence 
than anything else, is the character of informa- 
tion given. 

We well remember the difficulty we experienc- 
ed, years ago, with the old text books on geogra- 
phy. There was the regular routine of names, 
location of places, population of cities, length of 
rivers, and height of mountains, all to be com 
mittod to memory and recited, parrot-like, and 
iheu/crgctten. We confess we experienced more 
difficulty in teaching geography than any other 
study. 

The recent attention to Physical Oeography, 
has opened the way for the remedy of this evil, 
But We have not before seen a text book which 
embodies the general laws of Physical Oeography, 
and applies them to the study of what is usually 
sailed Descriptive (Geography. For example, in 
the description of North Amrrica, the two great 



mountain-systems are mentioned as dividing the 
country into three distinct sections : — the AUan« 
tic Slope, the Pacific Slope, and the Great Cen« 
tral Plain. The consequences of this natural 
division are deduced, and the divisions indicated 
on the map. The irregular coast line of North 
America is compared with the contour of South 
America, and the effect upon commerce indi^ 
cated. The authors seem particularly fortunate 
in their method of asking questions. The map- 
questions are certainly of a superior order. 

The travels are a pleasing and highly instrnc- 
tive department of geographical study. 

The two commercial maps are very Taluablc. 
They are fine specimens of the engraver's skill, 
and open an important department of study. A 
knowledge of the ocean roads is essential to com- 
merce, and a knowledge of the currents and 
winds, which effect their location, is of great con" 
sequence, and should be carefully studied. 

The map of Africa will attract attention, on 
account of the changes, made necessary by ths 
recent discoveries there. 

We commend the book to the favorable atten- 
tention of teachers. 



Wb haVb received the Second Annual Cata* 
logue of the " South- Western State Normal 
School, at Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio. This 
institution has been in operation but about two 
years, but Judging from the statistics given be- 
low, it has made rapid progress, and is doing a 
good work. 

The method of instruction Is indicated by ths 
following : 

The "pouring on," "iwundingin," and "draw- 
ing out," systems will receive due consideration, 
and the **better toay** will not only be aimed at in 
the methods pursued, but pupils will have oppor^ 
tunity in the regular classes, or in the Model 
School, to put in practice what they may learn 
of the art of teaching flrom observation and leo- 
tures on the science. 

STATISTICS. 

Value of Building $10,000.00 

Value of Land, three acres. ••••.•••.. 600.00 

Value o^ Apparatus, in use • • . • 1,200.00 

Value of Library of Text Books 2,160.00 

Volsi in Library of Reference Books. • 300 

Male Teachers employed 3 

Female Teachers •... 4 

Male Pupils enrolled in Normal Dep. • 141 

Female Pupils " " " 90 

Male Pupils enrolled in Model Dep. • . 9 

Female Pupils " «« " 1? 

Total number Pupils enrolled during the year 267 

Several hooils lie over for notice In our next. 
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For the Schoolmuter. 



Soger Asoham,— The Wise Teacher. 



Axoso the scholars and authors whose 
lame gives a glory to the Blizahethan period 
of English Literature was Roger Ascham. He 
died soon after the beginning of that brilliant 
era; but on the page which commemorates the 
chivalrous deeds and the poetic spirit of 
Raleigh and of Sidney, which records the dis- 
appointments and the successes of " mild and 
serious Spenser, " which tells of the lofty 
aspirations of Bacon, and recounts the tri- 
umphs of Shakspeare, his name and his labors 
deserve a place. His writings are not volu- 
Toinous. They are all comprised in a thin 
quarto, or a small duodecimo. He claims no 
mention in the stirring chronicle of the mili- 
tary or the political historian. In troublous 
times he led a quiet and almost uneventful 
life. He passed unharmed tbrough a period 
of bitter persecution, and, though a Protest- 
ant, preserved by his innocent, childlike and 
harmless course, the esteem and even the 
friendship of men who brought Lady Jane 
Grey to the block, and condemed Latimer and 
Bidley to the stake. 

He is entitled to the praise of having been 
the first English writer on Didactics, and of 
having illustrated, in a course of enthusiastic 
study and wise instruction, the principles he 
professed. The work to which we refer, bears 
the honored title of « The Schoohnaster." It 
consists of two parts ; the first « teaching 



the bringing up of youth," the second "teach- 
ing the ready way to the Latin tongue." 

It is not our purpose to present either an 
abstract or a criticism of this venerable, but 
not antiquated, treatise. Let our teachers 
see for themselves whether the schoolmaster 
of the nineteenth century cannot learn some- 
thing from the schoolmaster of the sixteenth. 
We wish, however, to exhibit to our readers 
the character and some of the opinions of this 
early, but almost unknown, teacher. 

He lived in an age of high philological at- 
tainments, when queens read Demosthenes in 
the original, and high bom ladies preferred 
the solitary study of Plato to the excitement 
of the chase. It was the age in which Sir 
Thomas More and his beloved daughter, Mar- 
garet, talked Latin with their guest Erasmus, 
and the mother of Bacon discussed theology 
and kept up a regular correspondence with 
Italian scholars on the continent. Qreek was 
Ascham's favorite tongue. « I think," says 
he, in a letter he wrote from Qennany, *< that 
I shall forget all tongues but the Greek, be- 
fore I come home." At the rate he and the 
English ambassador, whom he accompanied 
abroad, read Greek, his expectation seems 
well founded. In three years, reading four 
days in the week, they finished Herodotus, 
five tragedies, three orations of Socrates and 
seventeen of Demosthenes. He could not, 
however, have been in great danger of forget- 
ting the sister tongue of antiquity, for, as 
Latin secretary to the English court, he had 
to indite, on the occasion of Mary's marriage 
to Philip II, no less than forty-seven letters 
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to different personages in Europe, of whom 
not one was of a lower rank than a cardinal. 
What a labor of love must it haye been to 
transmit the tidings of this august ceremony 
in a language in which TuUy had correspond- 
ed with his Mends, and Pliny had reported 
his doings to his imperial master ! What an 
exquisite finish and grace must he have given 
to that beautiful hand writing which had made 
him famous, both at college and at court ! 
Far better must such an employment have 
suited him than that of teaching *• pot-hooks 
and hangers " to the princess Elizabeth, or 
even that of playing chess with an imperious 
pupil , whom it would have been impolitic to 
check-mate. 

But, in due time, Ascham rose from the post 
of writing master to the royal household to 
that of Greek tutor ; and, in his instructions, 
he had an opportunity to put in practice the 
principles recorded In <* The Schoolmaster," — 
the book which, having no worldly goods, he 
bequeathed to his own children. His vlew^s 
on one important matter in Didactics may be 
learned £rom one of the apothegms of that 
work. "Love," says he, "is better than 
fear, gentleness than beating, to bring up 
children, right in learning." This must have 
been the guiding maxim of his life as a teach- 
er. He experienced its truth in the unchang- 
ing regard borne him by his royal pupil, and 
in the proficiency which enabled him to hold 
up her example for the admiration and the 
imitation of all the " young gentlemen of Eng- 
land." It is to the illustration of this max- 
im that he devotes one of the most celebrated 
pages of his work — that which records the 
studiousness of Lady Jane Grey, and her 
gratitude towards a gentle and winning teach- 
er. Any instructor whose gentleness arises 
not from timidity or an unworthy desire for 
popularity, but from a sincere desize to influ- 
ence and Impress his scholars, and who can, 
on needful occasions, be firm and even severe, 
will verify this favorite principle of Queen 
Elizabeth's Greek tutor. 

Experience has sanctioned some of Ascham' s 
methods of giving instruction in foreign 
tongues. Our modem system of writing 
Latin and Greek, by way of acquiring those 
languages, does not differ much f^m his plan 



our classes and the teacher's time allowed it, we 
might derive benefit from more closely follow- 
ing his example. He proposed that the teach- 
cr and the scholar should read together apas^ 
sage in some Latin author ; the former care- 
fUUy explaining the meaning, the design, and 
the grammatical peculiarities and idioms of the 
passage. The scholar having prepared a tnna- 
lation of it into English, shall then re- trans- 
late it into Latin. After pursuing this course 
for some time the teacher shall select some 
passage unknown to the scholar, translate it 
himself. Hud give it to his pupil to re-translate. 
This new translation is then to be careful- 
ly compared with the original, and rig- 
idly criticised. Finally, the teacher ahaJl 
compose a speech or an essay and require his 
scholar to render it into Latin. It is evident 
that a course of discipline Uke this, cannot 
fail to make the learner familiar with the 
words and the idioms of a language, and 
must give him great skill and good ta^te in the 
use of them. 

However unwearied, as a teacher, and dili- 
gent as a student, Ascham knew that one 
secret of a scholar's success is the mingling of 
relaxation and exercise with severe intellect- 
ual tolL There is real wisdom and sound phi- 
losophy in the following quaint language 
which he puts into the mouth of an advocate 
of out-of-door sports : " To omit study some 
time in the day and some time in the year, 
makes as much for the increase of learning as 
to let the land lie fallow some time, maketh 
for the better increase of com. The best wits 
must needs have much recreation and ceasiDg 
from their book, or else they mar themselves, 
when base and dumpish wits can never bs 
hurt with continual study ; as you see in. lut- 
ing that a treble string must always he kt 
down, but at such times as when a man must 
needs play, while the base and dull string 
needeth never to be moved out of his place." 
Where is the earnest, ambitious boy's heart 
that does not assent to the truth of that ?— 
Must not Ascham have been a popular as wdl 
as a successful master of both studies and 
sports ? And must not the boys in St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he taught Greek, 
and the royal 'children of Henry YIII.'» 
household, whom he instructed in writing and 



of double translatioiu Indeed, if the size of | in the languages, have loved and kenoted and 
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obeyed sueli a teacher ? To all other sports 
and exercises for the relaxation of the student 
Ascham preferred archery; though we are 
sorry that impartiality obliges us to state that 
in his later years he displayed a strong taste 
lor the unscholarly amusement of cock-fight- 
ing, and cTen proposed to write a treatise in 
defence of it. We are glad that he never ac- 
complished this, and that the •< Toxophilus/' 
in which he advocated the cause of archery, 
has not an ** Alektoromachia " ibr a compan- 
ion. 

Did our space allow it we should like to 
exhibit Ascham's love for his native tongue. 
Fond as he was, in his manhood, of the lan- 
guage which preserves the « tale of Troy di- 
vine," the sublime musings of Plato, and the 
impassioned eloquence of Demosthenes, he 
labored diligently for the purity of that speech 
which his infant lips had lisped. 

Our readers must have perceived that As- 
cham' s life was that of a gentle and unworld- 
ly scholar. The spirit which led him to dis- 
dain to improve his near relation to Elizabeth 
to secure favor for himself or for others ever 
actuated him. He was free from both ambi- 
tion and avarice. His £10 or £20 per an- 
num contented him, though his scanty pit- 
tance was not always husbanded with the care 
which he ought to have displayed. He ming- 
led with courtiers without learning their 
tricks, and carried on the correspondence of 
one of the mightiest nations of Europe with- 
out concerning himself much with the destiny 
of princes and of kings. When admitted to 
an audience with Charles Y. he deemed the 
emperor's personal appearance in his sick- 
chamber and at his table, more worthy of 
mention in his letters than any imperial 
schemes or splendors. He showed his child- 
likeness by writing home that Charles resem- 
bled the vicar of Epurstone, a place whose 
name is hardly known, and that no man kept 
his face in the beaker longer than he. In this 
gentleness was his safety. He was favored by 
Protestant Edward, and spared by Romish 
Mary and her bloody counsellors. He had 
not the spirit of a reformer, though professing 
the principles of the Reformation, and proba- 
bly thinking, as old Fuller says, that the 
flames of Smithfield were hotter than the pic- 
tares of Fox*s Book of Martyrs, quietly ad- 



hered to the truth without boldly exposing 
himself to death by a conspicuous profession. 
The pupil of Cheke, and the instructor of 
Elizabeth, he was worthy of Sackville's anti- 
thetic commendation of him, ** The scholar 
of the best master, and the master of the best 
scholar." 



For the Schoolnutster. 
Ohauoor to Shaksx^eare. 

G. 

Chaucer — Lydgaie — Skelton — Paston Lettert — 

More — Atcham — Spencer — Widif and 

Jamee L Biblee — Umguage compared. 
In this hasty view of the English language, 
notice will be taken of such writers only as 
are most distinguished for their excellence. 
Some of these, who fail to give a proper col- 
oring to the sketch, will be barely mentioned. 
Chaucer's style may be represented by two 
quotations from the prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales. The reader will readily discover 
that the spelling of words in the old writings 
was not so carefully regarded as in those of 
to-day. In each of the extracts now be- 
fore me, the spelling of the word parson dif- 
fers. (Persone, parsone, persoun.) 
The following lines commence the Prologue: 
'* Befelle, that in that season, on a day. 
In Southwark at the Tabard as I lay. 
Ready to ivenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devout courage, 
At night was come into that hostelrie 
Well nine and twenty in a companie 
Of sundry folk, by aventure yfall 
In fellowship, and pilgrims were they all 
That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 
The chambers and the stables weren wide 
And well we weren eased at best. 
And shortly, when the sun was gone to rest 
So had I spoken with them every one. 
That I was of their fellowship anon, 
And made agreement early for to rise. 
And take our way there as I you advise." 

This extract is from Croly's ** Beauties of 
the British Poets." Following is the descrip- 
tion of the Parson, which I quote from Spald- 
ing's version. 

** A good man was ther of religioun, 
And was a pore Persoun of a toun : 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a lemed man, a clerk, 
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That Cristes gospel truly wolde prcchc : 

« « • • « • « 

"Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer asondur ; 
But he ne lafte not for rcyn ne thondur, 
In sickesse ne in meschief to visite 
The ferrest in his parische, moche and lite, 
Up pen his feet, and in his hond a staf. 
This noble ensamplc unto his schecp he gaf, 
Thatfcrst he wroughte, and after that he taughte. 
Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte : 
And this figure he addid yit thereto ; 
That, if gold ruste, what schulde yren doo ? 
For, if a priest be foul, on whom we truste, 
No wondur is a lewid man to ruste." 

Lydgate resembles Chaucer in style. He 
belongs to the fifteenth century. 

" So faint ant mate of weariness I was, 
That I me laid adown upon the grass, 
Upon a brinke, shortly for to tell. 
Beside the river of a crj'stal well." 

Skelton lived in the early part of Henry 
Eighth's reign. (Died 1629.) «« Though 
ready to coin words," says Hallam, he "has 
comparatively few that are obsolete." He was 
a satirist, but not a great poet. 

*• "What trow ye they say more 
Of the bibhops' lore ? 
How in matters they be raw : 
They lumber forth the law. 
And judge it as they will. 
For other men's skill, 
Expounding out their clauses. 
And leave their own causes. 
In their principal cure 
They make Int little sure. 
And meddles very light 
In the church's ri£?ht. 
• • « « 

What could the Turk do more 
With all his false lore ?" 

"Colin Clout." 

There is some delicacy in the expression of 
tlie following, from the same author : — 

" Well made, well wrought. 
Far may be sought 
Ere you can find • 
So courteous, so kind 
As merry Margaret, 
This midsummer flower 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower." 

The "Paston Letters" belong to the fif- 



teenth century. They are in prose, and are 
the records of the Fasten family. Some of 
them, especially the love letters, are quite 
amusing. Besides showing the progress of 
the English language, they disclose some in- 
teresting domestic affairs. 

Sir Thomas More wrote excellent English 
prose. •* This eminent man," says Spalding, 
** wrote purely, naturally and perspicuously. 
His style, indeed, has very great excellence. 
♦ ♦ ♦ His historical w^ritings are among 
the very earliest that belong to our period." 
" Utopia " is the best known of More's Latin 
works. 

*• This I admonish you to do ; that, whether 
you write of serious matters or of trifles, you 
write with diligence and consideration, pre- 
meditating of it before. Neither will it be amiss, 
if you first indite it in English ; for then it may 
more easily be translated into Latin, whilst the 
mind, free from inventing, is attentive to find 
apt and eloquent words." 

Letter to hit ChUdreti, S^., A. D, 1525. 

Roger Ascham was contemporary with 
More. (Bom, 1515; died, 1568.) His sen- 
tences are not so smooth as More's. The 
quotation following, is from the preface to 
" Toxophilus," a treatise on Archery. 

** He that will write well in any tongue, mast 
follow this counsel of Aristotle : to speak as the 
common people do, to think as wise men do: aA 
so should every man understand hira, and the 
judgment of wise men allow him." 

Ascham was the author of the "School- 
master." 

To give a specimen of Spenser's style is 
to pluck a leaf as a representation of the 
tree. He Uved in the golden day of good 
Queen Bess, to whose court he was introduc- 
ed by Sydney. It was in Ireland that his 
Fairy Queen had its birth. Writers find more 
pleasure in the study of its language than 
i'rom their interest in its thouglits. The poem 
itself is so often met that a specimen, were it 
easy to be had, would only be useful as a con- 
trast to the writings of the older poets. Those 
whose love of his style has been sufi&cicntly 
zealous to lead them through its endless paths, 
may be better able to judge of its merits than 
the writer of this article. To most readers, 
Hie poem is dull. 
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Looking back upon the progress of the 
Knglish language from the time of WicUf and 
Chaucer to the days of Spenser, one may dis- 
coTer a change, not more in the orthography 
and style of the language than in its methods 
of expression. In Chaucer, the student finds 
a healthful predominenoe of thought oyer lan- 
guage : in the more modem writers an ob- 
scurity of thought and idea under an exu- 
berance of words. 

Spenser and Shakspeare were contempora- 
ry. Their age, the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, is distinguished for the number and 
merit of its excellent writers. 

To detect the progress of prose literature, the 
reader may compare the following, from "Wic- 
liTs Bible, 'with the common yersion, trans- 
lated in 1611. 

•« Nylc ye demc that ghe be not demcd. For 
in what doom yc demen : ye schulen be demcd, 
and in what mosurc ye mcten ; it schal be meten 
agcn to you. But what seest thou a litil mote 
in the yghc of thi brother and seest not a becm 
in thin ownc yghe ? Or how seist thou to thi 
brother, brother sufire, I schal do out a mote fro 
thin yghe, and lo a beem is in thin owne yghe ? 
Ypocritc do out first the beem of thin yghe, and 
thannc thou schalt sc to do out the mote of the 
yghe of thi brother.*' j. w.o. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Kind Words. 



How little " words of kindness *' cost, — 

Within the power of all to give ; 
On stony hearts they may be lost, 

In hearts of flesh they sink to live. 
How few there are who stay to hear 

The sufferin^T man's sad tale of woe ; 
Who seek to by the scalding tear, 

And make the sorrowing heart to glow. 
Yet words of kindness, dropped like rain. 

On weary hearts met by the way. 
Lift up the sad — drive off his pain. 

And turn the darkness into day. 
"When courage faint and fainter grows. 

And life more darksome to the mind. 
The heart in vain looks for repose 

From pains and toils of human kind, — 
Then kindly words outspoke in love 

Will check the billows' mighty roll. 
And peace comes in, like Noah's dove, 

"With tr^igs of hope to cheer the soul. 

ICHABOD DooLrrTLB, Jr. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Home Education. 

Thebe is a prevailing error in reference to 
this department of education. There are mul- 
titudes of parents who consider their duty 
performed when they have furnished their 
children with the required quota of books 
and placed them under the care and instruc- 
tion of the appointed teacher. 

As far as this goes we have no exceptions to 
take, but this is not enough. The child needs 
a Home Education — it is absolutely a necessi- 
ty, without which one essential element in 
the proper development of the mind is lost. 
By Home Education we do not mean the rig- 
id rule we have known some parents to adopt 
towards their children, of requiring in the 
evening a strict recitation of the lessons of 
the day, and when recited in accordance with 
the letter of the text book, to pronounce it 
satisfactory. We believe in the child's obtain- 
a knowledge of mechanics at the proper time, 
but we do not believe in the mechanical reci- 
tations, without one single well defined idea 
in the mind that will be of future benefit. 

Every child has his peculiar trials at school 
and they arc to him, actual. The parent has 
passed through them and the experience 
of mature years makes them appear to him 
as mere bubbles in the air soon to explode 
and vanish away. They arc not so with the 
child — they are realities^ and oftentimes dis- 
courage and dishearten him, and lead lum to 
wish there were no such thing as school, and 
by and by, his ambition is gone and he does 
not care to learn. 

Now here is where Home Education per- 
forms its mission. When the child returns 
from school with a disheartened and down- 
cast expression, the warm sympathies of the 
parent should flow out to meet him; The 
child should be encouraged to unbosom his 
trials and his difficulties, and it is the privi- 
lege and duty of the parent by counsel and 
encouragement, to assist him to overcome 
them. Oftentimes these difficulties arise from 
not clearly understanding some simple prin- 
ciple. Other boys seem to catch the idea, 
which he does not, and the fear of ridicule 
and laughter, deters him from asking for in- 
formation. This principle may be essential to 
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the proper understanding of what is to follow, 
and, as a matter of course, what succeeds is 
equally unintelligible, and then comes a sul- 
len inactivity and loss of ambition. 

The familiar acquaintance, on the part of 
the parents, with the disposition of the child, 
together with a proper interest in his studies, 
helps him to meet and overcome what is to 
him an apparently insurmountable difficulty. 

But the question naturally arises, how is 
this home education to be accomplished, if 
the child has a natural aversion for study ? 
The moek is the same whether the child loves 
study or not — the difference consists only in 
the amount, for, the sronger the natural aver- 
sion to study, the greater the necessity for 
home education. History furnishes a multi- 
tude of examples of great attainments under 
the most difficult circumstances. 

What child would not be interested in the 
narration of these facts? Let the parents 
spend some time and labor is hunting up such 
interesting anecdotes, and when the ambition 
of the child begins to falter, then, in the style 
of a narrative, bring out these illustrations 
and watch with care the effect upon his mind. 
His interest will be excited, fresh courage 
aroused, new ambition will be awakened, 
and he will put forth an energy of pur- 
pose he did not dream that he possessed. 
We remember very distinctly our first clear 
idea of the true form of the globe, and 
its diurnal and annual motions. It was 
gained by the simple experiment of tying a 
string to the stem of an apple and revolving 
it in the air. The untwisting of the string 
represented the daily motion of the earth upon 
its axis, and the revolution of the apple in a 
large circle represented its annual motion 
around the sun. 

It is an easy matter for a parent to throw 
aroimd the task of the child these pleasing 
influences, and to meet, by a careful study of 
the disposition and habits of his mind, all 
these difficulties which retard his progress. 

But there is another feature in home educa- 
tion full as important as that we have noticed. 
It is the proper attention to the moral facul- 
ties of the mind. Every child is exposed at 
school, in his intercourse with his school com- 
panions, to many evil influences. We are 
aware that, as a general thing, the children 



who attend our schools during the week, at- 
tend the house of God on the Sabbath, and 
many of them the Sabbath SchooL At home, 
also, they may be surrounded by a general in- 
fluence for good. But this does not always 
meet the case. The habits of the man are 
foiming in the child, and if he be exposed to 
pernicious influences, his future lifb will bear 
their imprint. Let a parent be as careful as 
it is possible for any one to be, the youthftd 
mind wiU come in contact with vice, in one or 
another of its varied forms — to escape whi^ 
it is impossible. The duty of the parent, 
then, is plain. This wicked influence must 
be overcome by a stronger influence for good. 
A high moral sentiment must be inculcated, 
and so permeate the whole being that the mind 
will be filled with strong feelings of repug- 
nance to the very appearance of evlL 

To accomplish this is the noblest misision of 
home education. The education of the intel- 
lect alone, is of little worth in comparison 
with the nobler elements of man. The finer 
feelings of the heart must be developed, else 
there is a want of completeness and symmetry. 
The fireside, then, must be made pleasant and 
agreeable, and the anxieties of business or 
household cares should not be allowed to set- 
tle upon the hearth stone to cast a shadow of 
gloom upon the buoyant spirits of the young. 
This should be to them a sacred place, where 
they will ever gain lessoms of wisdom, and to 
which they will daily look forward with feel- 
ings of unmingled delight. 

Home education, then, is a duty of no small 
self denial and patience, but it brings with it 
a glorious reward. When its claims shall 
come to be fully realized, and acted upon, by 
every household, then may we look for a gene- 
ration of patriots and noble men, such as the 
world has never yet seen. 

I. D. JR. 



Beraager's Latest Lyrio. 

This following is a translation of what is 
supposed to be Beranger's latest composition. 
It is understood to have been sent as a com- 
peting poem to a gentleman in this country, 
who had offered a munificent prize for the 
best poem on the Battle of Stirling. It has 
been translated by a gentleman who has 
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nndertaliea to superintend the publioation of 
the poems which were unsuccessful in that 
competition. The volume will contain poems 
hj almost all the celebrated poets of the day. 

STIRLING BRIDGE— WALLACE. 

"You cannot pass I" was the stern reply of the 
Scottish sentinelle 

To those who came from England's host, King 
Edward's terms to tell. 

•*0 soldier/' cried the friars then, <« beware our 
SoTereign*s wrath ! 

Beware how you dispute to-day his army's on- 
ward path ! 

Go tell your chief to send away his forces from 
this place. 

And yield himself, as well he may, to Edward's 
kingly grace ! " 

" You pass not by ! " was still the cry of the 
Scottish sentinelle ; 

"Tell Surrey that his threaU have failed our 
gallant hearts to quell ; 

We throw him stern defiance back across that 
sluggish flood. 

Whose waters e'er the day has closed shall pur- 
pled be with blood ; 

We came not here to treat, we came to win with 
our right hand ^ 

The speedy disentfarallment of our own dear 
mountain land." 



** Ha ! pass we not ?'* said fierce Warenne, "then 

let the caitiffs know 
We'll drire them from their rocky perch with 

sword, and spear, and bow ; 
They think, the boors, to emulate the deeds done 

in the pass 
Of old TheimopyUe, with great and good Leoni- 

das! 
But forward now, my gallant bands, o'er stream, 

and bush, and brake. 
And let the Scottish rebels see how great is their 

mistake.** 

•• They must not pass," now ran adown the form- 
ing Scottish ranks, 
^ As Surrey's army spread themselves along the 
riyer's banks; 

A fierce iuTaders meed be theirs on this eventful 
day. 

And, Scotland, yours a grand renown that ne'er 
can pass away ; 

See, see, the northern shore they seek, tiie north- 
ern bank they gain ! 

I>own, Scotchmen, from the crag, and fweep 
theit leopards from the plain. 



" They must not pass 1" was stUl the cry of Sco- 

tia's men-at-arms ; 
And, rising o'er the clash of steel and war's most 

dire alarms, 
It sounded on the battle-plain and cowed their 

Southron foes, 
And, long before that autumn day had reached its 

dreary close. 
Of that great host that crossed the Forth so mt 

and full of life, 
A shattered, broken few were all that 'scaped the 

deadly strife, 

They did nat pass. The North was saved, and 
Scotland from that time 

That StirUng bridge was won, now dates her 
glorious golden prime ; 

For on that bloody day was gained the freedom 
of her land. 

And fadeless wreaths around her brows were 
twined by Wallace's hand. 

By hit who raised old ScoUand's name till Ro- 
man stars grew dim : 

Are monuments required to keep alive the fame 
of him f * 

•Th« old chaMonnier over whote remains the nare 
has so hitely closed, with that phiyfUl irony of which 
he was so great a master, adds in a note to this Une, 
that "a learned and public spirited acquaintance of 
his is projecting a scheme for the building of a mono- 
ment to Noah on Mount Ararat. The fabric is to be an 
obelisk of Peterhead granite. An enUbUture on the 
one side of the basement is to record the account of the 
Deluge, as given in Genesis, and on the other the name 
of the originator of the scheme, his Urth, Utenwy 
works, public spirited acts, etc.»» He further adds 
that " a great meeting to promote this object is to be 
held on the pUins of Syria, and that all the descendants 
of 8hem and Japhet are to be mvited to subscribe to 
the monument ftind." The meeting is to be held on the 
audvenary of the JFlood, as settled by Newton's chw- 
nology, and the Khan of Tartary and the Emperor of 
Austria are to be the chief speakers. 

ScoCtman, 

i 

Thamm Jett^nasx on Popular JBduoatloii. 

Wb would call the attention of our zeaden 
to the following opinions of Thomas Jefienon 
upon the subject of popular eduoatioii, which 
we find in the Alabama Educational Journal. 

"No man had a larger ahare in shapiiH* 
our political institutions than Mr. Jeffeno 
No one has ever understood better than he 
the genius of those institutions. He may ewea 
be called the founder of the school of poUti. 
ciaiia who hold to this dootriae of limitMl 
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powers of government, and none of his disci' 
pics, at this day, will claim to have outstrip- 
ped their great master in political science. 
Tlie following passage from his writings, col- 
lected by the commissioner of public schools 
of Ohio, prove, not only that he regarded the 
encouragement of education as one of the ap- 
propriate functions of government, but thot 
he esteemed universal intelligence as the great 
bulwark of free institutions. Would that a 
larger number of those among us, w^ho profess 
to make him their political oracle, shared his 
opinions and imitated his example on this 
subject. 

MB. JBFFBBSON's FLAN OF A. BSFUBLIOAN SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 

In the revision of the laws of Virginia, 
about 1777, he proposed three distinct grades 
of education. 1. Elementary schools, to be 
held in hundreds or wards of a proper size 
and population for a school, in which reading, 
writing and arithmetic should be taught. 2. 
Colleges for a middle degree of instruction, 
calculated for the common purposes of life, 
in twenty-four districts. 3. An university or 
an ultimate grade for teaching the sciences 
generally, and in their highest degree. He 
also proposed the establishment of a library. 

In a letter to John Adams, of July 6, 1814: 
«• When sobered by experience, I hope our 
successors will turn their attention to the ad- 
vantages of education — I mean education on 
the broad scale. •♦•♦♦! hope the 
necessity will, at length, be seen, of establish- 
ing institutions here as in Europe, where eve- 
ry branch of science, useful at this day, may 
be taught in its highest degree. Have you ev- 
er turned your thoughts to the plan of such 
an institution ? I mean to a specification of 
the particular sciences of real use in human 
affairs, and how they might be so graded as 
to require so many professors only as might 
bring them within the views of a just but en- 
lightened economy } " 

To CoL Yancey, January 16, 1816 : " The 
literary fund is a soUd provision, tuxless 
lost in the impending bankruptcy. If the 
Legislature would add to that a perpetual tax 
of a cent a head on the population of the 
State, it would set agoing at once, and forever 
pii^tnfaim a system of primary or ward schoolsy 



and an university, where might be taught, in 
its highest degree, every branch of science 
useful in our time and country. • • • • 
If a nation expects to be ignorant, and free, 
in a state of civilization, it expects what nev- 
er was and never will be. 'Ilic functionaries 
of every government have propensities to 
command at will the liberty and property of 
their constituents. There is no safe deposit 
for these, but with the people themselves ; nor 
can they be safe with them without informa- 
tion. When the press is free and every man 
able to read, all is safe." 

To Dr. Priestly, January 27, 1800 ; " About 
twenty years ago, I drew a bill for our Legis- 
ture, which proposed to lay off every county 
into hundreds or townships of five or six 
miles square. In the centre of each of them 
was to be a fr^e English schooL The whole 
State was also laid off in ten districts, in each 
of which was to be a college for teaching the 
languages, geography, surveying, and other 
useful things of that grade ; and then a single 
university for the sciences. About three years 
ago they enacted that part of my bill which 
related to English schools, except that, instead 
of obliging, they left it optional in the court of 
every county to carry it into execution or not. 

I think it probable that the part of the plan 
for the middle grade of education may also 
be brought forward in due time." 

To Mr. Correa, Nov. 2o, 1817, urging that 
the Virginia Legislature should *' enter at 
once on a general system of instruction," as 
follows : '< For this purpose I have sketched 
and put in the hands of a member, a bill de- 
lineating a practicable plan, entirely within 
the means they havt; on hand, destined to this 
object. My bill proposes, 1. Elementary 
schools in every county, which shall place 
every householder within three miles of a 
school. District colleges, which places every 
father within a day's ride of a college, where he 
may dispose of his sons. 3. An imiTersity,^ 
in a healthy and central situation, with the 
offer of the lands, bidldings, and funds of the 
central college, if they will accept that place 
for their establishmei.t. In the 1st will be 
taught reading, writing, common arithmetic, 
and general notions of geography. In the 2d, 
ancient and modem languages, geography ful- 
ly, a higher degree of numerical arithmetic, 
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mensuration and the elementary principles of 
navigation. In the 3rd, all the useful sciences, 
in their highest degree. To all of which is 
added a selection from the elementary schools 
of subjects of the most promising genius, 
whose parents are too poor to give them fur- 
ther education, to be carried at the public ex- 
pense through the college and university. The 
object is to bring into action that mass of tal- 
ent which lies buried in poverty in every 
county for want of the means of develop Jient, 
and thus give activity to a mass of mind 
which in proportion to our population, shall 
be the double or treble what it is in most coun- 
tries. The expense of the elementary schools 
is proposed to be levied on the wealth of the 
county, and all children, rich and poor, to be 
educated at these three years gratis. The ex- 
pense of the colleges and university, admitting 
two professors to each of the foimer, and ten 
to the latter, can be completely and perma- 
nently established with a sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars in addition to the pres- 
ent fund of our central college. Our literary 
fond has already on hand, and appropriated 
to these purposes, a sum of seven hundred 
thousand dollars, and that increasing yearly. 
This is, in fact and substance, the plan I pro- 
posed in a bill forty years ago, but accommo- 
dated to the circumstances of this, instead of 
that day." 

To Joseph C. Cabell, Nov. 28, 1820 : "Sure- 
ly Gov. Clinton's display of the gigantic ef- 
forts of New York towards the education of 
her citizens, will stimulate the pride as well 
as patriotism of our legislature, to look to the 
reputation and safety of their own country, 
to rescue it from becoming theBarbary of the 
Union, and falling into the ranks of our own 
negroes. To that condition it is fast sinking. 
We shall be in the hands of the other States, 
what OUT indigenous predecessors were when 
invaded by the sciences and arts of Europe. 
The man of education in Virginia, before the 
Revolution, placed her with the foremost of 
her sister colonies. What is her education 
now? Where is it? ♦ • ♦ ♦ • Six 
thousand common schools in New York, fifty 
pupils in each: three hundred thousand in 
all ; one hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
annually paid to the masters ; forty establish- 



dred and eighteen pupils; and five colleges 
with seven hund^d and eighteen students, to 
which last classes of institutions seven hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars have 
been given, and the whole appropriations 
for education estimated at two and a half 
millions of doUars ! What a pigmy to this is 
Virginia becoming, with a population almost 
equal to that of New York. And whence 
this difference? From the difference rulers 
set on the value of knowledge, and the pros 
perity it produces." 



Moral Bduoation. 



Itx addition to the physical and intellectual, 
we must mention moral education. Unless 
based on correct moral principle, the two 
former will prove a curse, rather than a bles- 
sing to society, and can not much further the 
real interests of those who have acquired 
them. I wish to impress this sentiment upon 
your minds. Could I write it there with a 
pen of diamond, it would not be too indelibly 
fixed. Young people are apt to be dazzled by 
appearances. But remember, the intellectual- 
ly great are not always to be admired. 'Hiere 
is much wisdom in the following lines from 
Pope: 



'* If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind : 
Or, ravished with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn'd to everlasting fame f 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 
From ancient story, learn to scorn them all. 

•♦•••• 
In each how guilt and greatness equal ran. 
And all that rais'd the hero sunk the man. 

• •♦••♦ 

The whole amount of their enormous fame, 
A tale that blends their sorrow with their shame'" 

Man has aU elevated nature. He is a moral 
being. In this department, we reckon on the 
desires, the affections, self-love, the will, con- 
science, and the moral relation of man to- 
wards the Deity. Every system of education 
must of necessity be defective, which omita 
the cultivation of these principles. On thia 
analysis of man as a moral being, much might 
be offered. We might represent the necessity 
of controlling the desires, of placing the af- 
ed academies, with two thousand two hun- 1 fisctions on suitable objects, of confining self- 
80 
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love within reasonable bounds, of regulati^ g 
the will by correct principles, and of listening 
to the admonitions of an enlightened con- 
science. These are all involved in a sound 
system of moral education, and by attending 
to them, we will render ourselves useful to 
the world. But I can not forbear particular- 
ly adverting to man's relation towards his 
Maker, inasmuch as on his attention to this 
particular, will materially depend the advan- 
tage to which his intellectual attainments may 
be applied. • The late Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
who was one of the most successful teachers 
of modem times, kept prominently before his 
pupils the great fact of their responsibility to 
God. His «<Life and Correspondence," a 
work with which every young man ought to 
be acquainted, furnishes abundant evidence of 
his zeal in this respect, and the beneficial ef- 
fects of it upon the young people committed 
to his care. His biographer says of him, that 

«* He did not attempt merely to give theo- 
logical instruction, or to introduce sacred 
words into school admonitions: his design 
arose out of the very nature of his office. The 
relation of an instructor to his pupils was to 
him, like all other relations of human life, 
only in a healthy state, when subordinate to 
their common relation to God. The idea of 
a Christian school was to him the natural re- 
sult of the very idea of a school in itself. The 
intellectual training was not for a moment un- 
derrated, and the machinery of the school 
was left to have its own way. But he looked 
on the whole as bearing on the advancement 
of the one end of aU instruction and educa- 
tion; the boys were still treated as school 
boys, but as school boys who must grow up 
to be Christian men ; whose age did not pre- 
vent their &tults from being sins, or their ex- 
cellencies from being noble and Christian vir- 
tues ; whose situation did not of itself make 
the application of Christian pinciples to their 
daily lives an impracticable vision." 

The eloquent and erudite Dr. Harris has 
▼ery forcibly presented the value of revealed 
truth in awakening the energies of the human 
mind, and calling into exercise all its faculties 
in the acquisition of knowledge : — 

<« Let the gospel obtain admission into the 
i&ind% and from that moment the most torpid 



specimen of humanity is quickened into a 
new mental as well as moral Ufe. Even the 
mind which was previously alive and vigor- 
ous, becomes conscious of a new impulse to 
activity, and of a new sphere in which to 
spend it. In finding a God, man finds the 
centre of all things, and henceforth the tend- 
ency of his mind is ever to harmonize the dis- 
cordant, to arrange the displaced, and to as- 
sign to everything its right position in the 
great circle which surrounds the Deity. In 
finding 'the truth,' he finds an infallible stand- 
ard by which everything is to be tested ; — 
henceforth he would fain try every preteii^on, 
weigh every claim, by its relation to this 
standard, and estimate everything according- 
ly. Unless, therefore, you do violence to the 
mind, and repress its activity, moral educa- 
tion to some extent, becomes a necessity." 

** The man who lives under an habitual 
sense of his moral responsibilities," say» Ad- 
dison, '< no sooner steps aside from the busy 
scenes of life, than his heart bums with de- 
votion, swells with hope, and triumphs in the 
consciousness of that presence which every- 
where surrounds him; or, on the contrary, 
pours out its fears, its sorrows, its apprehen- 
sions, to the great supporter of his existence." 
— Journal of Education for Uppar Canada, | J 



liinea by Milton in Ms Old A«e. 

This sublime and affecting production was 
but lately discovered among the remains of 
our great epic poet, — and is published in the 
recent Oxford edition of Milton's works : — 

I am old and blind I 
Men point at me as smitten by God's frown ; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind; 

Yet I am not cast down. 

I am weak, yet strong ; 
I murmur not that I no longer sec ; 
Poor, old and helpless, I the more belong. 

Father Supreme, to Thee.. 

merciful One ! 
When men are farthest, then Tkou art most near; 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 

Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me ; and its koly light 
Shines is upon my lonely dwelling place,. 

And there is ao more nights 
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On my bended knee 
I recognize Thy purpose, clearly shown ; 
My Tision thou hast dimm*d that I may sec 

Thyself— Thyself alone, 

I have nought to fear ; 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing ; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred, here 

Can come no evil thing. 

! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been, 
"Wrapp'd in the radiance of Thy sinless land, 

Which eye hath never seen. 

Visions come and go ; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 

It is nothing now. 
When Heaven is opening on my sightless eyes — 
When airs from paradise refresh my brow, 

The earth in darkness lies. 

In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture — ^waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit — strains sublime 

Break over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre ! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire 

Lit by no skill of mine. 



Tlie Amerioan Book Trade. 

Thirty five years since, at which time Trade 
Sales date their origin, Philadelphia did the 
leading publishing business in America. 

At that time publishing was a slow and 
solemn business. There was a stiflhess of et- 
iquette observed in the intercourse among the 
Trade unknown to the present day. Innova- 
tors were springing up in out-of-the-way pla- 
ces, violating all the old traditions, in defiance 
of the nabobs, and hanging out their imperti- 
nent signs of ** Ilalf-Price Book Store," right 
in the face of the public. Small publishers 
soon poached upon the large publishers, and 
got out cheap editions, and then the large 
publishers in very desperation got our cheaper 
editions still. Matthew Carey & Son were 
startled by the Harpers, then, as now, little 
respectful toward constructive ownership, 
who got out rival Waverleys. Kailroads were 
not in fashion then, and the tradition is still 



preserved of Matthew Carey riding express 
from Philadelphia to New York with two 
wagons full of new books, and disturbing the 
repose of a Jersey inn-keeper at midnight for 
a mug of cider. 

New books were for several years generally 
sold in sheets folded and collated, and were 
offered mostly in that form at the Trade Sales. 
They had in those years what are called Trade 
books. These were large and expensive pub- 
lications, such, for instance as Gibbon's Rome, 
which were published at the cost conjointly 
of several booksellers, who subscribed each 
for a certain number of copies, and paid the 
proportionate expense. Most of the business 
done between the cities of Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston was by trading or swapping, 
the money coming almost entirely from the 
sellers in smaller towns. 

Trade Sales, which were perhaps first sug- 
gested by their obvious convenience of getting 
rid of '* dead " as well as ** live " stock, had 
the effect of determining the commercial value 
of different books. It is apparent that the 
measure of value is not to be reached by ref- 
erence to size of book and quality of paper, 
printing and binding. The contents may 
either add to, or detract from their value. 
Without probing the problem further, we may 
observe that books, like other articles of com- 
merce, are worth what they will fetch ; not 
what they will fetch in especial cases, but in 
the current market. A collection of booksel- 
lers from all parts of the country, in compe- 
tition for their purchase, soon established 
their commercial value. 

In the early Trade Sales there were general 
rules subject to certain exceptions. Generally 
all amounts purchased over $100 were entitled 
to credit ; but as the buyers made their set- 
tlements with the seller, and not with the auc- 
tioneer as at present, it was often times the 
case that an invoice was excepted from the 
general regulations and sold only for cash. 
The auctioneer of the first Trade Sales in 
Philadelphia was Moses Thomas, who, having 
failed as a bookseller through two editions of 
Johnson's Dictionary, -ito. and 8vo., commenc- 
ed business as an auctioneer , by selling his 
own stock. The sales have always been, at 
least nominally, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of publishers; but, nevertheless, the 
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auctioneer neoessarilj exerciseB an important 
influence. This is especially to be presumed 
in Yiew of his present peculiar relations. 
Formerly he was merely the crier; subse- 
quently, the inconyenience arising from each 
invoice keeping its own separate account, sug- 
gested the propriety of getting an auctioneer, 
who, for a certain commission, would take 
the responsibility upon himself. After va- 
rious modifications the system in present 
usage is for the auctioneer to pay all contrib- 
utors the amount of their sales in thirty days 
after the sales have closed, and himself to take 
notes from the buyers at four months. The 
character of this regulation clearly implies a 
certain confidential pecuniary relation between 
contributors and the auctioneer, by which the 
latter acquires considerable strength, and by 
the operation of which, in the opinion of some, 
the sales nave been sustained. The auction- 
eer, in fact, advanoes money which opens up 
pretty clearly the main points of considera- 
tion. 

Otherwise the Trade Sales have ^developed 
new fields for the disposal of books. Many 
who attend these auctions are themselves auc- 
tioneers, and taking their accumulated stock, 
get rid of it in a similar manner in the remote 
towns, or even in the large cities, at a paying 
profit. Thus, the publisher finds the sales 
not only useful in securing a wide distribution 
for Ms selling books, but a means of getting 
something higher in a legitimate way, without 
much sacrifice of personal pride, for that for 
which he would be apt else to get notMng. 

Estimating the amount sold at the last men- 
tioned auctioneer's and that to be sold next 
week in Philadelphia and Cuicinnati,as making 
altogether $300,000, which is most probably 
below the mark, we shall have $600,000, as 
wholesale value of books sold at Trade Sales 
this month ; this with the Spring sales would 
perhaps make an annual sale of $1,000,000 
worth of books outside of the regular 
commerce between manufacturers, Jobbers, 
and the retail sellers. These figures are am- 
ply sufficient to prove the importance of Trade 
Sales, and to show how this branch of the 
book business has increased within the last 
thirty-five years. — Am, Ptib. Circular. 

Thbbb is nothing eertain in law except ex- 
penses and delay. 



The Diaoovery of the ISTew Woorld TTinging 
on a Game of Cheaa. 

AcooBOXNo to the old Spanish tradition, 
Columbus' discovery of America is mainly 
due to a hard-fought game of chess. Ferdi- 
nand of Spain passed the later hours of the 
day over the chequered board ; his principal 
antagonist being an old grandee, whose skill 
put the monarch's powers to a severe test. — 
Columbus had long been dancing attendance 
at the court in pursuit of the one aim of his 
life — the grant of an expedition in search of 
a new world — and although he had hitherto 
failed hi his aim, yet he had enlisted the sym- 
pathies and support of the good Isabella. 
Ferdinand was one of those matter-of-fact 
men who objected to furthering the schemes 
of enthusiasts, and withheld his consent to a 
New World expedition being fonned. Poor 
Columbus would long before have sought as- 
sistance elsewhere, but Isabella prevented 
him, and redoubled her efforts with her hus- 
band. The day arrived when the great navi- 
gator was to receive his final answer; he 
wended his way toward the palace at night- 
fall, more with the intention of bidding adieu 
to his royal patroness, than from any hope of 
success with Ferdinand. 

Isabella had not, however, resigned herself 
and Columbus to defeat, and, on the tatter's 
arriving, she immediately sought the King, 
who, being absorbed in a hard-fought game 
with the aforementioned old noble, was not 
in a likely mood to be bothered by the appli- 
cation of an importunate sailor. The Queen's 
interruption had the effect of merely distract- 
ing the monarch's attention, causing him to 
lose his principal piece, which was followed 
by a volley of imprecations on suitors in gen- 
eral, and Columbua in particular. The game 
grew worse and worse, and defeat seemed im- 
inent. Now, Isabella, without ever playing, 
had picked up considerable knowledge of the 
game by watching her husband and the nobles , 
and when Ferdinand told her that her pro- 
tege should be successful or otherwise, accord- 
ing as the game resulted, she immediately 
bent all her energies upon the board. The 
contest had been unusually long, and the 
courtiers dusteied round the table, amused at 
the excitement of the King and the quiet sat- 
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islaction of his antagonist. And so the game 
went on, which was to decide the discovery of 
a new world, until Isabella leaned towards 
her husband's ear and whispered, ** You can 
checkmate him in four moves." In the ut- 
most astonishment, the King re-examined his 
game, found that his wife's assertion was cor- 
rect, and announced a few minutes subse- 
quently that Columbus should depart on his 
▼oyage of discovery with the title of •* Admi- 
ral of the Fleeto." 



Solution of Fraed's Celebrated Oharade. 

£tsbt one must recollect the famous char- 
ade by the late Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
which has been so often declared an insuper- 
able puzzle. But for the benefit of those who 
xnay not recollect it, we republish it : 

CHARADE. 
" Sir Hilary charged at Agincourtp- 

Sooth 'twas an awful day ; 
And though at that old age of sport 
The rufflers of the camp and court 

Had little time to pray. 
,Ti8 said old Sir Hilary mattered there 
Two syllables ky way of prayer. 

Hy Fint to all the brave and proud 

Who see to-morrow's sun ; 
My Next with her cold and quiet cloud 
To those who find their dewy shroud 

Before to-day's be done ; 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies." 

Some years ago we gave in the Bulletin a 
solution of this charade, and challenged any 
one to give a better or prove it was not cor- 
rect. Latterly we have been repeatedly asked 
to republish this solution and we now comply 
with the request : 

Written for the Phl'adelphia ETening BoUetin. 

SOLUTION. 

When the two hosts, at Agincourt, 

Met in their fierce array. 
The rain — so chroniclers report- 
Fell fast on forest, field and fort, 

And 'twas an " awful day ; " 
For on the wet and slippery soil 
Horsemen and footmen sadly toil 

And weary in the fray. 



** On, on, my men," the leaders cry, 

" The sky breaks in the Westp- 
On, on, ye English chivalry. 
For they who fighting nobly die. 
Shall find a grave most blest ; 
And they who see * to-morrow's sun ' 
Shall find its weary labor done, 
And gain their needed Rest." 

Ah, many of that battle crowd. 

Before the day was o'er. 
Had formed a wet and " dewy shroud " 
Beneath the Rain's " cold, quiet cloud ; " 

But maiden, I implore, 
Cease all your vain regrets and fears, 
Rbstbain, bestbain your bitter tears. 

And mourn your lord no more. 

*Tis done — St George's banner now 

Floats proudly o'er the plain ; 
Sir Hilary wipes his dripping brow 
Vows to the church a holy vow. 

Looks sadly o'er the slain. 
And then recalls the prayer he made. 
When, charging on the foe, he said. 
With upward looks, ** Rest, bain ! " 

Those who will study the charade and the 
solution, wiU see that the one fits the other 
exactly. The battle of Agincourt occured 
on a r^iny day, or, as we often describe it, 
** an awful day," using the very words that 
Praed uses, though his for the sake of in- 
creasing the difficulty, are made to seem to 
have reference to the battle. The mud in- 
commoded the English soldiers and made 
their horses slip, and Sir Hilary and all other 
<' rufflers of the camp and court," who, we 
all know, were not piously inclined, would be 
more apt to pray for a cessation of the rain 
than for any divine interposition ; so he ex- 
claimed — "Rest Rain /" Any one who choos- 
es to investigate the matter more minutely, 
may see that this solution meets all the other 
difficulties of the charade. Jteai is promised 
for those that live till the morrow, and Rain 
together with "a dewy shroud" for those 
who £ei11 that day; and what more natural 
than to beg the mourner over a dead warrior 
to restrain her grief? Till sbmebody finds a 
better solution than this, we must insist on 
its being the correct oiie,—Philade^ia Sul' 
letin. 



True virtue is like precious odours— sweeter, 
the more incensed and crushed. 
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A German Parable. 

It happened once, in a hot summer's day, I 
was standing near a well, when a little bird 
flew down seeking water, There was, indeed, 
a large trough near the well, but it was empty, 
and I grieved for a moment to think that the 
little creature must go away thirsty ; but it 
settled upon the edge of the trough, bent its 
little head forward, then raised it again, spread 
Its wings, and soared away singing ; its thirst 
was appeased. I walked up to the trough, 
and there, in the stone- work. I saw a little 
hole about the size of a hen's egg. The wa- 
ter held there had been a source of revival 
and refreshment ; it had found enough for the 
present and desired no more. This is content- 
ment. 

Again, I stood by a lovely, sweet-smelling 
flower, and there came a bee humming and 
sucking ; and it chose the flower for its field 
of sweets. But the flower had no honey. 
This I know, for it had no nectary. What, 
then, thought I, will the bee do ? It came 
buzzing out of the cap to take a further flight ; 
but it spied the stamina fuU of golden farina, 
good for making wax, and it rolled its legs 
against them until they looked like yellow 
hose, as the bee-keepers say ; and then, heav- 
enly laden, flew away home. Then said I — 
" Thou earnest seeking honey, and finding 
none, hast been satisfied with wax, and hast 
stored it for thy house, that thy labor be not 
in vain. This, likewise, shall be to me a les- 
son of contentment." The night is far spent 
— the dark night of trouble — that sometimes 
threatened to close around us ; but the day is 
at hand, and even in the night there are stars, 
and I have looked out on them, and been 
comforted ; for as one set I could always see 
another rise, and each was a lamp, showing 
me somewhat of the depth of the riches of 
the wisdom and knowlegde of God. — »S^- 
lected. 



Overhead Pipe in the School Boom. 

It is common in school-houses to use con- 
siderable overhead pipe from the stove, to in- 
crease the means for the radiation of heat. 
But in my opinion, heat thrown out over- 



head, is of no advantage in making a room 
comfortable, and does much injury to the 
health, producing a duU irritable feeling of 
the head, successive returns of sick headache, 
loss of appetite for food, and a gradual de- 
cline of strength of body and vigor of mind. 
The sympathy between head and stomach is 
such, that verj' few persons can be any length 
of time where heat is radiated directly upon 
the head, without the digestive organs being 
affected, and especially such as are pre-di»- 
posed to a dyspeptic habit. The feet may be 
kept warm, but the head must be cool, to en- 
joy health of body and vigor of mind. It is 
not uncommon for teachers and scholars to 
complain that their school labors wear ui)on 
health ; but it is not the study and teaching 
that impair it, rather these, properly conduct- 
ed in a well regulated room as to heating and 
ventilation, may become auxiliaries to pre- 
serve health. 

In my own school-room, the long reach of 
horizontal pipe overhead, I have had taken 
down and placed a short distance above the 
floor extending from the floor to the perpendic- 
ular that goes up to the chimney. It has proved 
to add much to the comfort of the room ; 
the oppressiveness that was before felt from 
the heated air is now done away. Every 
school-room should be freed from over-head 
stove-pipe, except what is required to reach 
vertically to the chimney. — A TeacJmr in Sci- 
entific American* 



Qutta Fercha in its First State. 

The substance which comes to us fi^m the 
Eastern Archipelago, under the name of gutta 
percha, is contained in the descending sap of 
the " Isoundra Gutta," belonging to the nat- 
ural order, «« Sapotacec." This tree attains a 
great size, being sometimes as much as a yard 
in diameter, and sixty or seventy feet in height. 
Its soft and fibrous wood is used for indus- 
trial purposes, and its fruit furnishes a fatty 
oil. It is said that a tree, when cut down, 
will peld eighteen kilogrammes of gutta 
percha, or solid gum. The juices, dried in 
thin strata, laid one upon another, form ir- 
regular masses of greater or less thickness, of 
a reddish or grayish color. During many 
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years, the natives of the countries where it is 
produced, have employed it almost solely in 
the formation of handles for axes, which pos- 
sesses, when cold, a certain degree of flexibil- 
ity, with great toughness. The gutta percha 
may be purified by rasping it in cold water, 
which removes the greater part of the soluble 
organic matter and salts, and also facilitates 
the separation of any portions of wood or 
earthy matter. The purification is completed 
by means of warm water, in several basins ; 
the gutta percha is afterwards dried, and form- 
ed into a pasty mass by heating it to about 
two hundred and thirty degrees Fahrenheit, 
in a vessel with a steam-jacket. The gutta 
percha thus prepared becomes suiBiciently soft 
to be readily joined, stretched out into sheets 
or straps of any thickness, dra^vn into tubes 
of Tarious diameters, and moulded into any 
form, whilst on being slowly cooled, it ac- 
quires great tenacity and solidity. — Student 
and Schoolmate, 



Hope. 

BT SCHILLSa. 



We speak with the lip, and we dream in the soul. 

Of some better and fairer day ; 
And our days, the meanwhile, to that golden goal 

Are gliding and sliding away. 
Now the world becomes old, now again it is 

young, 
But "The Better'' *b forever the word on the 
tongue. 

At the threshold of life Hope leads us in— 

Hope plays around the mirthful boy ; 
Though the best of its charms may with youth 
begin, 
Tet for age it reserves its toy. 
When we sink at the grave, why the grave has 

scope, 
And over the coffin man planteth— HoTB ! 

And it is not a dream of fancy proud, 

With a fool for its dull begetter ; 
There's a voice at the heart that proclaims aloud, 

^* We an bomforaometMnff better/" 
And that voice of the heart, O, ye may believe. 
Will never the hope of the soul deceive ! 



What kind of a ship has two 
captain ? A courtship. 



FIBESIBE DEPABTMENT. 



For the Schoohnaater. 
Always on the Mark. 

Yes, always on the mark. It is possible 
even for boys, and if you are not on the mark 
while you are boys, you will not be when you 
have grown up to manhood. Every individ- 
ual is more or less governed by habit, and if 
you cultivate the habit in youth of being 
punctual, it will be an easy matter to be al- 
ways on the mark when you have gro^^Ti up 
to assume the active duties of life. How fre- 
quently have we heard the remark made in 
reference to some particular individual, — «« he 
is ahcaya late — he never keeps an appoint- 
ment !" A man who is forever late, Yilways 
behind the appointed time, will soon loose the 
confidence of the community, for they will 
correctly reason that he has but little regard 
for his word. Endeavor, then, while young, 
to cultivate the habit of punctuality ; aim to 
incorporate it into your being as an indispen- 
sible elenibit of character. 

I. D., JB. 



A. 70111IS Hero. 



Mastbbs Waltebs had been much annoyed 
by some one of his scholars whistling in school. 
Whenever he called a boy to account for such 
a disturbance, he would plead that it was un- 
intentional— *< he forgot all about where he 
was." This became so frequent that the mas- 
ter threatened a severe punishment to the next 
offender. The next day, when the room waa 
unusually quiet, a loud, sharp whistle broke 
the stillness. Every one asserted that it was 
a certain boy who had the reputation of a 
mischief maker and a liar. He was called up^ 
and, though with somewhat stubborn look he 
denied it again and again, commanded to hold 
out his hand. At this instant, a little slender 
fellow, not more than seven years old, came 
out, and with a very pale but decided fiice, 
held out his hand, saying, as he did so, with 
the clear and firm tone of a hoo ; 

"Mr. Walton, Sir, do not pimishhim; I 
whistlsdr I was doing a long, hard fimi, aad 
in rabhiag outT another, rubbed it o«t by mis- 
take nad spoiled it all, aadl before I thought^ 
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I whistled right out, Sir. I was very much 
afraid, but I could not sit there and act a lie 
when I knew who was to blame. You may 
ferule mc. Sir, as you said you should." And 
with all the firmness he could command, he 
again held out the little hand, never for a mo- 
ment doubting that he was to be punished. 
Mr. Walters was much affected. 

** Charles," said he, looking at the erect 
form of the delicate child, who had made such 
a conquest over his natural timidity, "I 
would not strike you a blow for the world. 
No one here doubts that you spoke the truth; 
you did not mean to whistle. You have been 
a hero. Sir. 

The boy went back to his seat with a flush- 
ed face, and quietly went on with his sums. 
He must have felt that every eye was upon 
him in admiration, for the smallest scholar 
could appreciate the moral courage of such 
an action. 

Charles grew up, and became a devoted, 
consistent Christian. Let all our readers im- 
iUte his noble, heroic conduct. -#■ Twilight 
Hours. 



What the Wind Bays. 

«« Do you know what the December wind 
says, grandpa Y* asked a little child at an old 
merchant's knee. 

"No, puss; what does it?" he answered, 
stroking her fair hair. 

«•• Remember the poor r grandpa; when it 
comes down the chimney, it roars, • Remem- 
ber the poor ; when it puts its great mouth to 
the keyhole, it whUtles, • Remember the poor;' 
when it strides through a crack in the door, 
it whispers it; and, grandpa, when it blows 
your beautiftil silver hair in the street, and 
you shiver and button up your coat, does it 
not get at your ear and say so too, in a still 
small voice, grandpa ? 

««Why, what does the child mean?" cried 
grandpa, who, I am afraid, had been used to 
shut his heart against such words. "You 
want a new muff and tippet, I reckon; a 
pretty way to get them out of your old grand- 
&ther." 

"No, grandpa," said the cbild, earnestly 
shaking her head, " no ; it's the no muff and 



tippet children I'm thinking of; my mother 
always remembers them, and so do I try." 

After the next storm, the old merchant sent 
fifty dollars to the treasurer of a relief sode- 
ty, and said, call for more when you want it 
The treasurer stared with surprise, for it was 
the first time he had collected more than a 
dollar from him, and that, he thought, came 
grudgingly." 

" "Why," said the rich old merchant after- 
wards, " I could never get rid of that child's 
words ; they stuck to me like glue." 

" And a little child shall lead them," says 
the Scripture. How many a cold heart has 
melted, and a close heart opened, by the sim- 
ple earnestness and suggestive words of a 
child. 



A Noble Boy. 



The following touching episode in street Hie 
— life in Paris — is a beautiful gem, and should 
be in aU memories surrounded with pearls of 
sweetest thought and gentlest sympathy : 

About nine o'clock in the morning, a little 
boy of twelve, whose Jacket of white doth 
and the apron ditto, distinctly indicated that 
he followed the profession of pastry cook, 
was returning from market with an open bas- 
ket on his head, containing butter and eggs. 
When he had reached the vicinity of the 
church of St. Kustache, the little fellow, who 
could only with difficulty make his way 
through the crowd, was violently jostled by a 
stranger, who was passing, so that the basket 
tipped, and fell to the ground with its con- 
tent. The poor boy, when he saw his eggs 
all broken and his butter tiunbled in the gut- 
ter, began to cry bitterly, and wring his hands. 
A person who happened to be in the crowd 
that gathered around the little fellow, drew a 
ten sou piece from his pocket, and giving it to 
the boy, asked the rest who stood grouped 
around him 10 do the same, to make up the 
loss occasioned by this accident. Influenced 
by his example, every one present eagerly 
complies, and very speedily the boy's apron 
contained a respectable collection of coppers 
and silver. When all had contributed their 
quota, our young valet, whose distress had 
vanished in a moment as though by en- 
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rbwitifiit, wamily tluu^e4 hit new beiMfiM- 
ton Ibr. thflk khidaflts. and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to eount the sum he had leoeiTed, 
wUch MMMnted to no less than 26 fraiiAS and 
U oentiaMa* But instead of quietlj putting 
this snm in his poeket» he pxoducad the hill of 
the aitieles he had kMt, and as its totid 
aBoonled only to U francs, he ai^xopziated 
no moie than that sum, and then, obeenring in 
the group « poor woman in tags, the little fel- 
Ww walked right to her, and placed the re- 
mainder in her hand. Certainly it would 
have been impossible to show himself move 
descrying of public generosity, or to acknowl- 
edge it in a handsomer mannins. The boy's 
noble conduct was giteeted with the applause 
of the crowd, who were delighted to find such 
deliea<7 and propriety in oneeo yo«ng« 



Vak* toother 

It waa ostt of tiie first days of spring, when 
alady, who had been watching by the sick 
bed of her mother for some weeks, went out 
totake a little ezcmse a^ ei^ey ibt fresh 
afar. She hoped that she might hear a bird 
ling, er see some little wild flower which 
wenld speak to her of ftttoie hope, Ibr her 
heart waalUl of anxiety and aorrow. After 
waUung some distance, she came to a rope- 
walk. She was ibmihar with the place, and 
entered. At one end of the building, she saw 
a fittk hey turning a large wheel ; she thought 
it to- laborious fitr auoh a child, and as she 
eame near, she spoke to him. 

«'¥nw sent you to this place P** she asked. 

•^NiOiody ; leame of mysetf" 

- Dees your firther know yon axe hero ^^ 

«« I have no fither." 

^ Are you paid Ibr your labor ? " 

«• Yee; I getnincpenoe a day." 

«< What do you do with your money f " 

<«1 1^ ii all to my mother," 

«« Do you like this wockr' 

••Well enough; but if I did not, I should 
do it, that I might get IhemeneylbT my 



*' Almost nine." 

«Do you erer get tired oftximing this 
great wheeir* 

•'Yes; sometimes." 

•* And what do you do then } " 

*• J Ukt tJke cik0r ha$id." 

The lady gave him a piece of money. 

••Is this A>r my mother?" he asked, looking 
pleased. 

•• No ; it is te yours^" 

••Thank you, ma'am," the boy said, and 
and the lady bade bim fiurewelL 

She went home strengthened in her deror . 
tion to duty, and instructed in true praetical 
plulosophy, by the words and example of a 
little child ; and she said to herself, •< The 
next time that duty seems hard to me, I will 
imitate this child and taks the other hand.*' 



•» Hew long do you work in the day ! " 
« Krom nine titt elenn in the mondng, end 
tarn two tUl i^ in the aAemoon." 
MSewdda>ayo«r' 

ai 



Our Old Grandmolher. 

[It may be, that some of our readers have 
the following beautiftd tribute to «• Our 
Onndmodter;" but, if they are as much 
pleased witii it as we have been, they would 
like to read it many times. Who has not the 
most pleaaing recollections of a grandmother I 
Who, that has a grandmother, does not leve 
her, yes, venerate her. 

Let all honor be gi^en to our grandparents, 
and especially to our good eld grandmother. 
Would that the daughters, and the grand- 
daughten, oftener followed in the footstepe of 
the eldfiuhioned grandmother. Let no one 
whose eye fidU upon this, leave it without 
reading the entire article.— IML] 

•• I find the marks of my shortest steps be- 
side those of my belored mother, which were 
measured by my own," says Alexander Dumas, 
and so conjures up one of the sweetest images 
in the world. He was revisiting the home of 
his in&ncy ; he was retracing the little paths 
around it in which he once had walked ; and' 
strange flowers could not efface, and rank 
grass could not conceal, and cruel plows 
could not obliterate his •• shortest footstepB," 
and his mother's beside them, measured by 
his own. 

And who needs to be told whose footsteps 
they were that thus kept time with the fbeble 
pattering ol ^lildren's little feet } It was no 
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mother with whom Ascaniui walked ''with 
eqmal itepe'* in Tirgil'i line, but a atrong 
•tern man, who could haye borne him and not 
haTe been burdened ; folded him in his arma 
from all danger and not hare been wearied ; 
•terything he indeed could ha^e done for hi ja, 
but juat what he needed most— he could not 
ff7mi>athize with him — could not be a child 
again. Ah a rare art ia that — for indeed it ia 
an art— to aet back the old dock of time and 
be a boy once move ! Maa'a imagination can 
easily see the child a man ; and he who has 
learned to glide back into the rosy time when 
ha did not know that thorns were under the 
Toeee, or that clouds would erer return after 
tiie rain ; when he thought a tear oould atain 
a cheek no more than a drop of rain a flower ; 
when he fancied that life had no disguise and 
hope no blight at all— has come as near as 
anybody can to discovering the northwest 
passage to Paradise. 

And it is, perhaps, fbr this reason that it is 
to much easier for a mother to enter the king- 
dom of Heaven than it is te the rest of the 
world. She fhmcies that she is leading the 
children, when after all the children are lead- 
her, and they keep her indeed where the rirer 
is n a rrowest and the air Is clearest and the 
beckoning of the radiant hand is so plainly 
seen from the other side it is no wonder she 
ao often lets go her dasp upon the little finger 
■he is holding and goes oTer to the neighbors, 
and the children foUow Uke lambs to the fold, 
finr we think it ought sometimes to be written : 
«« Where the mother is, there will the children 
be also." 

But it waa not of the mother we began to 
think, but of the dear old-fashioned grand- 
mother, whose thread of lore *• by hand " on 
life's little wheel waa longer and strong- 
er than they make now, was wound around 
• and about the children's arms, in a true lore 
knot that nothing but the shears of Atropos 
could seTer, for do we not recognise the lambs 
sometimes when summer days axe orer and 
autumn winds are blowing, as they oome 
blpnting hem the yellow fields, by the crimson 
thread we wound about their necks in April 
or May, and ao undo the gate and let the 
wanderers in? 

Blessed be the children who hare an old- 
feshipned graxiflmother. As they hope for 



length of days, let them lore and honor lier« 
for we can teU them they wiU nerer find am« 
other. 

There is a large old kitchen somewhent in 
the past, and an old-feshioned fireplace there* 
in with its smooth jambs of stone — smooth 
with many knires that had been sharpened 
there — smooth with many little fingers that 
bare clung there. There are andirons, too,—' 
the old andirons with rings on the top whcro- 
in many temples of flames had been builded« 
with spires and turrets of crimson. There la 
a broad worn hearth, by feet that hare been 
torn and bleeding by the way, or been mada 
•• beautiftd " and walked upon the floors of 
tessdaled gold. There are tongs in the cor^ 
ner wherewith we grasped a coal and ** blow- 
ing for a little life " lighted our first candle; 
there is a shorel, wherewith were drawn forth 
the glowing embers in which we saw our first 
a aaiid-<dveaaMd «ttr fltat dreams — the 
shoTcl with which we stirred the sleepy logs 
till the sparks rushed np the chimney as if 
a forge werc in ftill blast below, and wished 
we had so many lamba, so many marbles, or 
so many somethings that we ooTeted ; and so 
it waa we wished our first wish. 

There is e chair— a low rush bottom chair ; 
there is a little wheel in the comer, a big 
whedL in the garret* a loom in the chamber* 
There are cheats full of linen and yam, and 
quilts of rare patterns^ aud pamplera in 
frames. 

And everywhere and always the dear old 
wrinkled fece of her, whose firm elastic step* 
mocks the feeble saunter of her children'a 
children— ^e old-fashioned grandmother of 
twenty years ago. She, the very FroTidenee 
of the old homeatead— ahe, who loved us aU 
and said she wished there was more of us to 
love, and took all the school in the Hollow for 
grandchildren beside. A great expansive 
heart was hers beneath that woolen gown or 
that more stately bombasine or that sole heir- 
loom of silken texture. 

We can see her to-day— those mild blue 
eyes, with more of beauty in them than time 
could touch or death do more than hide— 
those eyes that held down smiles and tears 
within the faintest call of every one of us» 
and soft reproof that was not passion, but rs' 
gret. Awhitettesahatesoapedfirombeieath 
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bcr mowy «ap ; sbelias just restored » wea- 
dsring lamb to Ito motlier; ibe lengthened 
tlie tether of a yine that was straying orer a 
window, as she came in» and plucked a four- 
leafed doverfor Ellen. She sits down by the 
tlie little wheel— a tress is running through 
lier fingers from the distalTs dishereled head, 
when a small roioe cries « Grandma," from 
the old red cradle, and « Grandma," Tonmiy 
•houts from the top of the stairs. Gently she 
lets go from the thread, for her patience 
is almost as beautlftil as her charity, and 
she touches thelittle red bark a moment 
till the young royager b in a dream again, 
and then directs Tommy^s unaTailing at- 
tempts to harness the cat. The tick of 
the clock nms fitint and low, and she opens 
the mysterious door and proceeds to wind it 
up. We are all on tip-toe and we beg in a 
breath to be lifted up one by one, and look in 
the hundreth time upon the tin eases of the 
weights, and the poor* lonely pendulum, 
which goes to and fro by the little dim win- 
dow, and nerer comes out into the world, and 
our petitions are all granted and we are Ufted 
up, and we all touch with a finger the won- 
derAil weights, and the musie of the little 
wheel is resumed. 

Was Mary to be married or Jane to be 
wrapped in a shroud? So meekly did she 
fold the white hands of the one upon her still 
bosom, that there seemed to be a prayer In 
them there, and so sweetiy did she wreathe 
the hair of the other, that one would not 
baye wondered had more roses budded for 
company. 

How she stood between us and apprehend- 
ed harm I How the rudest of us softened be- 
neath that gentie pressure of her foded and 
tremulous hand 1 From her capacious pocket 
that hand was erer withdrawn closed, only 
to be opened in our own with the nuts she 
bad gathered, the berries she had plucked, the 
littie egg she had found, the « tum-orer " she 
bad baked, the trinket she had purchased for 
US as the product of her spinning, the bles- 
mng she had stored for us— the ofi'spring of 
ber heart. 

What treasures of story fdl firom those old 
lips of good foiries and eril, of the old times 
when she was a girl ; and we wondered if 
«fer— but then she couldn't be handsomer or 



dearer— but that she was erer •< little." 
then when we begged her to sing I «Singus 
one of the old songs you used to sing mother* 
grandma." 

•< Children I can't sing," she always Said; 
and mother used to lay her knitting softly 
down, and the kitten stopped playing with 
the yam on the floor, and the dock ticked . 
lower in the comer, and the fire died down to 
a glog like an old heart that is neither chilled 
or dead, and grandmother sang. To be sure 
it wouldn't do for the parlor and the ooncort- 
room now-a-days ; but then it was the old 
kitchen, and the old foahioned grandmother, 
and the old ballad, in the dear old times, and 
we can hardly see to write for the memory of 
them, though it is a hand's breadth to the 
sunset. 

Well, she sang. Her roioe was foeUe and 
waTering, like a fountain just ready to foil* 
but then how sweet-toned it was ; and it 
couldn't grow sweeter. What « Joy of grief " 
it was to sit there around the fire* all of ua 
except Jane, that clasped a prayer to her bo- 
som, and her we thought we saw, when the 
haU-door was opened a moment by the wind 
but then we were not afraid, for wasn't it her 
old smile that she wore ?— to sit there around 
the fire, and weep orer the woes of the <* Babes 
in the Woods ;" who lay down aide by side 
in the great solemn shadows; an4 how 
strangely glad we felt when robin red-breast 
coTered them with leaves ; and last of all, 
the angels took them out of the night into 
day-ererlasting. 

We may think what we will of it new, but 
the song and the story heard around the 
kitchen fire hare colored the thoughte and the 
Utcs of most of us ; hare given us the genu 
of whaterer poetry blesses our hearts ; what- 
erer memory blooms in our yesterdays. At- 
tribute whatever we may to the school and 
the schoolmaster, the rays which make that 
little day we call life, radiate from the God- 
swept circle of the hearth-stone. 

Iben she sings an old lullaby she sang to 
mother--her mother sang it to her ; but she 
does not sing it through, and felters ere 'tis 
done. She reste her head upon her hands and. 
it is silent in the old kitchen. Something; 
glitters down between her fingers and the fire- 
light^ and it looks like rain in the soft sun- 
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Blune. The old grandmother Ib thlnkfag when 
she iint heard that song and the Toioe that 
sung it, when a light haired and Ught-lieflrted 
girl she hnng around that mother's ehair, nor 
/saw the shadows of the years to eome. Oh, 
the days that are now no more f What speU 
can we weaTS to bring then baek again^ 
What words can we nnsay, what deeds nndk> 
to set baek Just this once the aneienl dock of 
tmie? 

So an our little han^ were fbrvrer clinging 
to her garment and staying her as if from dy- 
ing, for long ago she had done M^ing for her- 
self and lived alone in us. But the old kiteh- 
en wants a presence to-day, and the msh- 
bottfHned chair is tenantlees. 

How she used to welcome us when we were 
grown, and came back onoe more to tile old 
homestead. 

We thought we were men and women, but 
man children, there. The old ftshloned 
grandmother was blind in the eyes, but she 
saw with her heart as she always did. We 
threw our long shadows tlvongh the open 
door and she ftlt them as they fell over her 
form and she looked dimly up and saw tall 
shapes in the door- way, and she says, •* Ed- 
ward I know, and Lucy's voice I can hear, 
but who is that other } It must be Jane's" — 
ibr she had almost forgotten the folded hands. 

**0h, no, not Jane, for she — let me see— «he 
is waiting for me, isn't she?" and the old 
grandmother wandered and wept. 

<* It is another daughter, grandmother, that 
Edward has brought," says some one, "for 
your blessing." 

««Has she blue eyes, my son ? put her hand 
in mine, for she is my latest bom, ib» ohild 
of my age. Shall I sing you a song child- 
ren?" Her lumd is in her pocket as of old ; 
f^e is idly fumbUng for. a toy as a welcome 
gift to the children lAut hate oome again. 

One of us, men as we thought we were, is 
weeping; she hears the half suppressed sob; 
she says as she extends her feeble hand, 
« Here my poor child, rest on your grand- 
mother's shoulder ; she will protect you from 
all harm. Come, children, sit around the fire 
again. Shall I sing you a song or tell you a 
story ? Stir the Are for it is cold ; the nights 
are growing colder." 

The clock in the comer struck nkie, the| 



bed-time of l^bose old days. The wmg^ef ifr 
was indeed sung, the story told; H was bed- 
time at bet. (}ood night to thee, gnmdmotii- 
er. The old fsshloBed gnnkfanodier was no 
more, and we miss her fbrerer. But we win 
set up a tabiet in the midst of tJkeuiemoij, in 
tile midst of tiie heart, and write on il only 
tills: 

SAemn to trs mmobt 

OliD-FASHIONED ORANDMOIHSL 
oon BUMS nam romstsB. 



VapolMoa and Hn. J'vdfloga* 
ST nox. wx. X. noDXAir. 

Afar and lone, 'mid Ocean's wayas* 

A rocky isle is seen. 
With lightning peaks and tirander 

Bright gemmeu wfu Tkrs eetwsen. 

And there, where Ocean's ceaseless moan 

To silence lends a gloom, 
A royal exile dwelt alone. 

As in a Hring tomb. 

Th(B natioiis quaked like palsied thia^^ 
When o'er their realms he trod ; 

And prostrate fell the thrones of Ungs» 
Obedient to hit nod. 

Oiealest ef earth's unhaUow'd graaft» 

A more than king was ho; 
The monarcha trail'd his robes of state. 

And bow'd the subject kneew 



The Arab, 'mid Sahara's i 

Submissive own'd his wiU : 
And now through laniunu'a hostile bands 

His name is tenor stilL 

He gained tiie vexy loftiest height 

Of human state and power. 
And hask'd in Fame's intensest fight. 

At its meridian hoar : 

Then feH, as falls the riren reek 

From Jura's loftiest height 
When spHnter'd by the lightning's ahockt 

In all its wildest might. 

He died ! and there he slept ahme. 
In Deatii's cold, dreamless trance. 

Till a mandate from his shatleted throve 
Ee-sammon'd him to Fkanca. 

The nation wept in robes of gloom^ 
The cypress TsU'^d the palm : 
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And the royal exile fbund a tomb 
In the grand old Notre-Dame ! * 

Tfane rolled on, when a merchant ihlm 

Flroih India on her way, 
A moment let her andion dip 

In ot* Bneni^ bsy. 

No booming gun from castled peak 
ProcIaim*d a king o*erthrown ; 

They panted, a bnrial place to seek 
For one to kings unknown : 

One who had track'd the pathless sea» 

For a field of toil and strife, 
Thftt she in faith and truth might be 

A ChristUn hero's wife. 

And there^ within a tcnnqvll Mok» 

Her peaeefU form they laid. 
Beside a gentle-mnrmnring brook, 

Beneath a willow's shade. 

TXa ssntiy's trail arewid thai grwve 
la heard with measured tread ; 

1^0 bastion*d crags their banners wave 
To guard the peacefiil dead. 

And there, while Ocean rolls a wnve. 

Shall she in silence sleepy 
"While angel guards around that graye 

Their holy irigils keep. 

Bnt when ereation's work is done. 
And earth is robed with night» 

And, dothed kk Uaekness, Aides the nm 
And aU the wOTlds of light : 

"Which tben shall wear the Tidor's crown. 

And songs of tfinmph sing : 
She idM toilM 'neath BmAMAH'fl f^ewn, 

Or Gallia's exiled king? 

*It Is hardly oeeMnry to my, that Ms renniiis re- 
pose la the Hotel ef the loiallAetibattBsCniigthtn 
the ooBtnst, I bavespokeaof than ssbeli^ ia Ketie- 
Psma, beeaaso It wm the plsee of hit oomiation. 



A Fhlloaoplier. 



A colored man at the Northern Libertiefl 
Market, whose legs haTe been cut off abofe 
the knees, heard a couple of gentlemen com- 
niaeratin^ his eoBdMon the other daj, when 
lie tamed from the work in which he was en- 
gaged, and said, Unghingly, <«Why, ge'men, 
yon eenldfi't do tUe wtlhottt braddn' yonr 
backs a-Btoopfirk' down." Moral : Whole legs 
aie not essential to happineae, thongh a eon- 
.UKted spirit may be.— PAOMp^Mi Kmn. 



A lean, awkward boy came to the door of 
a principal of a celebrated icfaool, one morn- 
ing, and asked to see h&i. Tht aerrant e^ed 
hia mean clothes, and tliinldng he looked 
morel&e a beggar thair snytUng dse, told 
him to go round to the kitchen^ The boy did 
as he was bidden, and soon s y p eae d at Ibe 
back door. 

<« I should Hke to see Ifr. — — ,** saM he. 

«Yoii want a breaklhst, more Hke," said 
the serrant girl, ••^and I cm gire yontilat 
without tronUing farm.** ^ 

•^Thank yon," said the boy; •<! ahoald 
like to see Mr. — ^-— , If he can see me." 

** Some old clotiiee may be you want," re- 
marked the serrant, again eyeing tbe boy's 
patched clothes. *• I guess he has none to 
spare— he givea away a sightr" And without 
minding the boy'a requeet* the serrant went 
about her work* 

«Can I see Mr. ?" again asked the 

boy» after flniehing his bread and bntter. 

" Well, he is in the library ; if he must be 
disturbed^ he must. He doea like to be alone 
sometimes," said the girl in a peerish tone. 

She seemed to think it yery fooliBh to take 
such a boy into her master's presence. How- 
ever, she wiped her hands and bade him fol- 
low. 

Opening the Ubrary door, she said, '•Here's 
somebody who is dreadful anxious to see you, 
and so I let him in." 

I don't know how the boy introduced him- 
eelf, or how he opened hia bosineas; butlknow 
that after talking a whie, the principal put 
aside the Tolume he was studying, and took 
up some Greek books, and begui to examine 
the new-eomer. The examination lasted for 
some time. Bvery question thepffineftpal ask- 
ed the boy, was aaswend a* leadily* ae eoiild 
be. 

M ITponmy word," exdaimed tileprincipal* 

yon do w^," looking at the boy f^om 
head to foot over his speelaalea. •• Why, my 
boy, where did you pick up so much T' 

<« M My apm^ m e mmUit** answered the boy* 

Heve waa a poor, hard-weeking boy, with 
few opportunities for icfaooling, yet almost 
fitted for college, by afanply improring hia 
IMy en spare moaMate the 
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«<gold doflt of time." How preeiotia they 
should be? What ftceount oaa you gire of 
your epere momeata i What can you show 
lor them ? Look and aee. ThU boy can tell 
you how much can be laid up by improying 
fhem; and there are many Tery many other 
boys, I am afraid, in the jaU, and in the house 
of correction, in the gambling-houae, in the 
tippling shop, who, if you were to aak them 
where they began their sinful couraea, might 
anawer, '* in my ^por* momeiUt" 

Oh be Tery careful how you apend your 
iq^are momenta 1 The tempter alwaya hunta 
you out in email aeaaona like theae; when 
youarenotbuay hegetainto your hearta, if 
he poasibly can, in Juat such gapa. There he 
hidea himself, planning all aorta of miachiefl 



Take care of the apare momenta l-^MtM* H, 
C. Xmgkt. 



FixB iLLiraTKiTiov.— Henry Ward Beecher, 
in apeaking of trouble, makea uae of thia fig- 
ure: 

«Aa the aun couTerts clouds into a glorious 
drapery, firing them with gorgeoua hues and 
draping the whole horizon with 'its glorious 
costume, and writing rictory in fiery colors 
along the yanquished front of CTery cloud, so 
sometimes a radiant heart lets forth its hope 
upon its sorrow and all the blackness flies, 
and troublea that trooped to appal seem to 
crowd around as a triumphal procession fol- 
lowing the steps of a rlctor." 



TiQjnuavfn LijrouAoa*— How many com- 
mon figuratlTe ezpreaaiona in our language 
are borrowed from the art of carpentry, may 
be aeen from the following aentence : ** The 
lawyer who filed a biU, ahayed a note, out an 
acquaintance, apUt a hair, made an entry, got 
got up a caae, framed an indictment, impanel' 
led a Jury, put them into a box, nailed a wit- 
neaa, hammered a judge, and bored a whole 
oourt, all in one day, haa ainoe laid down law 
and^tumed carpenter." 



•«Oood to maka Han at»* 

A GSNTLBMAX onoc aakcd a company of lit* 
tie boya what they were good for } One little 
fellow promptly anawered : 

•* We are good to make Man of/' 

Think of that my young frienda, you an 
all good to make men and women od We do 
not mean, nor did that little boy, that yom 
are merely good to grow up to the rise of 
men and women. No, we mean a good deal 
more than this. Ton are to make pecsoiiB 
that will be respected and useftil — that wiB 
help to do good in the world. No one, who 
is not usefU, and who does not seek to make 
the world better, deserves the name of man 
or woman. 

You should not forget that if there are to 
be any men and women— any that deaerye 
auch a name— twenty or thirty years hence, 
they are to be made of you who are now 
children. What a world thia will be when 
you grow up, if aU are only men and wotnm! 
Will you not pondn thia aulijeet, and ** show 
youraelyea men \ ** 

«< Good to make men oV What kind of 
men wiU our youthfiilreadera be twenty yeaia 
hence? WUl they be eUaaed with the intd- 
ligent, the reapec ta ble, the industrioua* the 
proaperoua, the beneyolent, the pious men of 
the time? for doubtleas there wOl be such. It 
may require a little self denial, and hard 
atudy, and hard work ; but such a character 
we wish all our readers to bear. — YoMt 
Companum* 



A TALBirr ia perftoted in aoUtude ; a char- 
Mter, in the atzesm of the world.— OoaM^ 



Tn eyil we do in the world ia often paid 
back in the bosom of home. 



HowBTBm mueh we may hay» acoompliaihed 
through a long lifb of actiye and un r em i tted 
toU, when we come to reach ita doaing acene, 
our labors wiU then appear to us but trifling 
and insignificant; for they are about to be 
weighed in the scales of aboundleaa and myt- 
terioua Eternity. 



LsATia are light, and uaeleaa» and idle, sad 
wayering, and changeable ; they even dense; 
yet God, in hia wisdom', haa made them part 
of the oak. In ao doing, he haa given ua a 
leaaon not to deny the stout-heartedneaa with- 
in, because we ses theli|^itsomenflss without 
— Zlors. 
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aX>I«FOB»8 DBPABTlcaVt. 

William A» M owit, Editor. 



Our lateodttoiory. 

RbasSbS : We wUh to make yottf tcqualiit- 
iBce. We hare no nmtnal Mend to introduce 
m, and so we oome boldly forward and Introduce 
onrself. 

Your humbU Mn>aftf.^Tbere, that U Juat what 
w% meant to say, and we liaT^ aaid it. It looki 
well, too, and now we wiah to ahow you that we 
mean it. 

We will endeaTor to aenre yon, in our humble 
eapadty, and, as we know you are all hungry, 
we will set before you the best food,— plain and 
wholesome, — that we can procure for our table, 
and have it served up in the best style possible. 
But let us flrst explain 

mnr wb abb bbbb. 
In losing our late School Commissiotter, the 
Biefaoolmaster lost Its Bditor. To the ReY. KoB- 
BBT AliiTN belong many and hearty thanks, 
from our Bhode Island Teachers, for establish- 
ing cwd «mdBeting so ably, for two and a half 
years, tho B. I. Schoolmaster. 

Those who knew him can testify to the ability 
and success with which he discharged the duties 
of bis office, as School Commissioner, and all 
the readers of the Schoolmaster can bear witness 
to what ho has done, and so well done, through 
Its pages. All will regret his departure, but we 
have the pleasure of assuring our readers that 
his interest in us has not eeased, and that, flrom 
his western home, he will fsTor us occasionally 
with droppings firom his pen. 

On the eye of his departure, and too late to 
make any arrangements for its continuance, the 
•BtiTe responsibiUty of the Sehoolmasler was 
thrown back upon him by the publisher. A t«m- 
porary suspension thus beeame ineritaUe. 

The present editor has now assumed the charge, 
and, soliciting the earnest co-operation of Teach- 
ers and Friends of Bdueation, by way of sub- 
scriptions and contributions to its pages, he ad- 
dresses himself to his work. 



the editorial eohunns, enll the choicest gemt 
from our exchanges and flrom our library, and 
deYote a large share of each number to oorres- 
pondents. 

We most cordially invite communications firom - 
every quarter, especially from every earnest 
teacher. 

SPBCLLL COXftBIBYJTOBS. 

Arrangements have been made with some 
of the leading educators and scholars of our 
state, to fomlsh articles for the Schoolmaster, 
on a variety of topics, which will be especially 
interesting and instructive. One snch article, at 
least, will appear in each number. The name of 
the contributor may or may not accompany tha 
artiele. 

The IsMfMi^ artiele in each number, unless oth- 
erwise iodicated, will be from some one of the 
Special Caniribvtor*. 

SOBOOL BXBBCZBB8. 

The School Exercises will be continued with 
perhaps more variety than heretofore. We are 
happy to annoanee that in tills department, we 
shaU stai be assisted by the Principal of the 
State Kormal School, Mr. Daba P. Colbvbv, 
who is so well known to our readers as an abla 
mathemetician, and earnest fHend of popular 
education. 

nSSSIDB DIPABTIIXHT. 

We shall devote a few pages, each month, to 
family reading, especially adapting the matter to 
the home circle, not forgetting the orwnbe fir 
tkeehildren. 

OUB BOOK TABLB. 

In this department of the journal, we do not 
mean to puif etery book which publishers may 
see fit to send us, but to say plainly just what wa 
think. If we think a book a good one, we shall 
commend it, and if our best Judgment impels ua 
to the belief that it is not a good one, we shall 
say so with equal plainness. 

If we examine a book hastily, we shall say so, 
and leave our readers to examine and judge tan 
themselves. 



WHAT WB ZBTBBD. 

We intend that our journal shall be worthy its 
name, and be, indeed, a *' Good Schoolmaster." 
We do not mean to dwell too much upon the 
I of teaching, bat to fomish IMy 
earnest thought, and practieal suggea* 
tionsy for the teacher, and for the general reader 
who is interested in the great battle betwaea 
knowledge and ignoranoa. 
We mean to wxito the bett tbiaga we etB for 



TXPOOBAPXr. 

The journal wHl be printed «pon tilie same typ« 
as heretofore. We have seeumd the services of 
a gentleman to superintend this department, 
who, we feel assured, will give entire satisfoetioB 
to all our friends, and who wiU be happy to wait 
on them, whenever they ehanea to call at «ha 
office in our absence. 



No. 9 WaahiBgtMi BvOdlBg, wffl beopen to 
•nr frieada, tBd Om friends of tha Schoolauwtcr, 
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whensTW titty «a& aiake it ooftTtBlent to |^« vm 

acaU. 

-WHAT WB WttK 0«m ffBIBinit TO DO^ 

Now, kind friendi, that we hare told 70a frank- 
ly ami fblly what we mean to do for you, allow 
Ui to tell yon with equal flrmnkneM ^at we wish 
to haTe you do for ni. 

If you like our Journal, and are pleased with 
our plan, aubscriba for it youraelf; if you have not 
already subeortbed^ and then get yowr neighbors 
aad friends to subscribe for it. 

It cannot be sustained by ito present subscrip- 
tion Int, and we appeal to you to aid us in in- 
creasing it. If its reot^to equal the expenses of 
its publication, during the eoming whiter, we 
shall be satisfied, in the hope of better things for 
the future. We are willing to ghre our time, and 
our best effi>rts, but we cannot pay the Mlb with- 
out your asnstance. 

Will not each of you eonsidcr himself an agent, 
and send in a generous list of subscribers, with 
a comforting roll of Jthod$ JsJmiif bank bills ? 



Xiagdoiik. 



One of the first truths which arrests the 
lion of the student of nature, and especially of 
Natural History— after reoovering firom his. as- 
tonlshnmrt ut the almost endless tarlety of an» 
fmal life d«rv«loped upon our little world,— is the 
wisdom, die incomprehensible omniscience of 
the Creator. The truth which the poet has pen- 
ned with regard <to th« ** undeYout astronomer,' 
he qaiokly Mtois in liia fUlaess of hk heart, 
tf theunhettavingsatufilfcit Wkh the cnrerva- 
iqmg iSMrma vf aniasal life before hia mittd's eye, 

«*]!he«als«Mit*>natoMfliit "tomad.^ 
Ker less wunderftil, when unce opened to our 
tiew, though more concealed fhnn the careless 
gaae of tito unr«ieetlng multitude, is the Divine 
Bmievokinee displayed In tire eompleto animal 
creation. 

An early reAecti»n vpou Uature's teaohings of 
HMtafanalJdhigAMnlfttlia^nMtmn^tHtde of an 
t— **** hsipgs ttiUttBt upeii auir globus 

W« em apt to 'look upon iSkt earih merely as the 
lOpode «r msoi. ^s true we see Tarious ani- 
tMls mrMsd us, %iut too dft«n pass them by in 
•ur AeughtB as «f tio special importance— as 
merely designed for man's lAeasure and conre- 
nience. But wheniHMgsffdIliem with studious 
care, with Tefoveneetotheir«lnMil«re,ud 
«tidmanniMt«f .UfoiMiAiM4i«imijM»<lM W' 



rious teptftamttSf «]Miet, vrdera, fhnrfttfla md 
genera, we are atmek with the mnltitode and var 
riety. We are able to form but a slight eoneep- 
tion of the number of human beings upon the 
tarth, but when we come to consider Uie four 
departmento of animals as containing a quar- 
ter of a million of distinct living species, and 
try to form a conception of the number et in- 
dividual beings comprised under this huge num- 
ber of different varieties, we are almost as mush 
bewildered as If attempting to number the stars 
of heaven or the sands of the sea shore. 

The eecond thought that suggests itsdf U, 
that, among all this host of classes, orders, and 
genera, there is no oonfosion or disorder and no 
infringemtnt of one division upon anoAer. No 
two spedes occupy common ground. Bach has 
ito appropriate stotion, and occupies ^e sphere 
for which it was created, without encroaching 
upon the domain allotted to anntiier, or experi- 
encing or producing any eoUialon uf int e r e s ts . 

Each species is also adapted by nature to a 
specific mann«r of life, as well as to inhabit a 
distinct location upon the earth's surfaee. Each 
has its own peculiar food, which can be obtained 
in the locality it is designed to oceiq»y, which 
fbod does not intrench upon the requireasento 
of other ^ledes, and for whieh ito own peeol- 
iar physical organisation is adapted.. While 
man is acknowledged to be the lord of the anl* 
mal kingdom, and is found in idl dimatcs aad 
upon every aeetion of the aaith'a ««rfoce, yet he 
ia adapted by physical differences inorganiaat&on 
Sar the vasious climates and the various hinds of 
food, and is withal restnoted to certain modes ef 
life and peculiarities of ezistanoa. 

Thu moat astonishing wisdom Is shewn in the 
peouUar organisation of eadi species and in the 
adq[»t«lien tif this olyanliadon for tiia speoiic 
food which is psovided for It. 

All this wisdom, as we shsH aae« ia a ^lis-. 
play of the greatest benev^^snee, while it aright 
have been eKerdsed in the greatest amlevoleneik 

Nor could these peculiarities have been Intsi^ 
changed or ev^i varied, without producing the 
greatest confVision, or even the d es tfucth m of 
the species. For example: all land animals are 
adapted by a peculiar and delicate organizatioB 
to respire the air which surrounds the earth, ab- 
stmettog from it the oxygen, by means of which 
Hbe continual reaotiens aremaintsined in the mat> 
ter oe mp ea lug Aebody, which re a ctions are tt> 
easentlal tio the oontinuation of ttfe. But tUi 
feapii*utloii efosygen isjusttsiesseBtial toihe 
lifo of the host ef vurfous species of tho sea^ 
inhabitanto, and, that ft imy be supplied to 
tht»y «M p«t«f tiltteudry ««inpouBd In wUch 
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they liTe is also oxygen. This fifict would sTsil 
them nothing, were their respiratory organs the 
same as those of land animals. But they are not 
left thus destitute of a proper adapUtion. They 
are furnished with a Tery different and equally 
ingenious contrivance for withdrawing the oxy- 
gen from the water, and conTeying it to the 
blood, and appropriating it to the purpose of con- 
tinuing life. Again in the means of locomotion, 
in which especially the different classes and or- 
ders are most wonderfully adapted to their re- 
pectiTc proTinctSy this wisdom and benoTolence 
is singularly exhibited. While the largest ani- 
mals, such as could not without difflculty be so 
constructed as to move readily and safely upon 
the land, are adapted to an existence in the wa- 
ter, the different Tarieties of land animals are 
proTided with different means of locomotion ac- 
cording to their sixe, organixation, manner of 
life and adaptation for food. 

The winged Tarieties^for example, are strangely 
adapted for their aCrial life. Not only are Ihey 
proTided with wings with which to cut their way 
through the air, but their bodies are formed with 
particular reference to lightness, in order that 
they may be as unencumbered as possible. For 
this purpose the bones are Tery small, and, that 
they may be of sufficient strength, are of a tubu- 
lar form. While the parent bird brings into life 
a whole brood of young at once, she is wisely and 
singularly created OTiparous, that she may not 
be burdened, in flying, with more than the trifling 
weight of a single egg at a time. In its form 
also, the bird is adapted to flying, even to the 
' very bill, which is pointed, not only to assist in 
selecting its food, but that it may present as lit- 
tle surface as possible to the air, through which 
it passes. 

In whaterer direction we turn our investiga- 
tions, we see that scarcely the slightest modifica- 
tion or change could be effected, without injuring 
or destroying the species thus modified, and in- 
trodncing more or less confusion and pain into 
the whole animal economy. 

In order to observe more particularly the 
Benevolence of the Creator, let us inquire: what 
appears to be the grand design in the creation 
of the innumerable host of living beings with 
which our earth is peopled ? 

We do not here ask the question: what was 
Ood*s great purpose in the creation of man, as a 
responsible, accountable being ? but, what ap- 
pears to be the design, merely with reference to 
earthly things and the present state of existence, 
ef the creation of this great family of organised 
beings? 

32 



This design is made known to us only by our 
reasoning firom the effect to the cause, and 
fVom the results of the divine action estimating 
the design which prompted, so to speak, the 
great Creator to put forth that action. 

Reasoning thus, from effect to cause, there 
are everywhere manifest in the animal creation 
most unmistakable proofs of benevolence. 

The attribute of benevolence, or of its opposite, 
malevolence, can be displayed only on sentient 
beings. That which makes them adapted to 
be thus the objects of this action, is their power 
of sensation ; that is, the power of experiencing 
pleasure or pain by means of the various senses 
with which they have been endowed by their Cre- 
ator. 

The question of the Creator's benevolence de- 
pends, therefore, upon the construction of the be- 
ing with reference to these senses, and of the 
adaptation of the external world, acting upon 
these senses, to produce the sensation of pleasure 
or pain. We have, then,a criterion, by which fscts 
will enable us to judge of the Creator's benevo- 
lence. Is the physical structure of all animate 
existencies, throughout the entire scale of being, 
' so arranged, and the outward world so adapted, 
as to produce sensation in those beings, of pleas- 
ure or of pain ? We unhesitatingly answer of 
pleasure. 

Take fbr example the sense of sight The out- 
ward world might have been so constructed that 
there would be presented to our eyes and to the 
eyes of the various orders of animals, the most 
frightfhl objects, producing disgust, flight, and 
terror in the mind. But instead, how admirably 
adapted to promote pleasure ! What a variety 
of pleasant shapes and colors are presented be. 
fore the eyes of all, to whom God has given the 
power of sight ! 

Or, take the sense of taste. Living bodies are 
nourished and sustained, and growth promoted 
by eating. But for this purpose, it is only neoea* 
sary that the animal eat that whieh is adapted to 
nourishment and growth. It would by no means 
be necessary, for this purpose merely, that the 
food be pleasant to the taste. It might be the 
most loathsome and nauseating to the palatSt 
producing, instead of a pleasnrable sensatioBy 
the most disgusting sickness. Bat the Creator 
has most beneficently adapted the palate of each 
class of creatures to the food which he has pro- 
vided for them. The sensation of hunger comes 
in, when we hare abstained ttom food, as if 
to remind us of the wants of nature,— as if to 
suggest to us that the body must have nourish- 
ment,— then the pleasurable sensation of eating 
is doubly increased, but diminishes, when the 
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hunger is appeased ; as if to say to ns, — " that 
is sufBcient, the wants of the stomach ate satis- 
fied." So of all the senses. "While they serve 
important purposes of utility, they also in all the 
animals are the means of constant and contin- 
ued pleasurable sensation. 

But the query may arise.-is there no pain in the 
world? Do not these very senses often times pro- 
duce pain? Do not many species of animals 
live on other species ? Does not one animal de- 
stroy and devour another, himself soon to be de- 
voured by a third, and so on ? 

"We answer yes — and yet, this does not re- 
flect at all upon jthe benevolence of the Creator. 
The sense of taste, for example, is often the pro- 
ducer of pain. But this is the exception and not 
the rule. As a general rule, taste is a guide 
to animals, to point out to them what is good for 
food and what is poison. Generally speaking, it 
is the creature's fault, by violating some known 
law, that the sense of taste produces pain and 
not pleasure. So with the sense of sight. Take 
an extreme case. The miserable slave to passion 
is seized with delirium tremens, and there rises 
before his sight the most frightful objects. Ev- 
ery post is a demon, every stick a serpent, and 
his best friends are pursuing him, as insatiable 
tormentors. "Who would bring this as an evi- 
dence that sight is not a beneficent provision ? 

The sense of touch is often the means of pain. 
The object of this is, to produce -vigilance and 
and caution, and thus keep us back from danger. 
It has become a proverb that a " child once burn- 
ed fears the fire." *This liability of painful sen- 
sations from the sense of touch is a most benev- 
olent safe-guard, and very often essential to the 
preservation of life, both to man and to the low- 
er orders of animals. 

The existence of the carnavia, which destroy 
animal life and live upon flesh, is a wise and be- 
nevolent provision. Some check is necessary to 
be placed upon various species of animals, other- 
wise they would over-run the world and become 
the means of destruction to other species; and 
it is found upon inspection that provision has 
been made for the destruction of those species 
especially, which propagate abundantly. The 
the camaria are often directed by instinct to de- 
stroy those which are old and infirm, and they 
are furnished with the means of taking the life 
of their victims with the least possible pain. 

It is therefore evident that, the design of the 
Creator, wherever man can discern it, is benevo- 
lent, and although there may be some provisions 
which he cannot understand, there are none 
which can be proved to be malevolent. 

It becomes man, then, to study the works 



of God, especially in the animal kingdom ; to 
endeavor to learn the design of the Creator in 
this vast creation ; remembering his own igno- 
rance and that God is omnipotent, to refrain 
from hastily judging and condemning the pur- 
poses of the Creator, and finally, in the language 
of another, 'Ho learn the important lesson, that, 
if ignorance is the cause of our early .scepticism, 
knowledge is the wing, wherewith to fly to heav- 
en." 



Ton Silent Moon, 



That silver moon with mellow light serene, 

Shines through the clouds with tender modest ray. 

As if 'twould hardly venture to appear 

E'en in the absence of the orb of day. 

And yet it shines; and, peering through the 

clouds, 
It sendeth down a chastened, loving look. 
As if, indeed, it were the mourner's friend, 
And kindly wished to Wnd the broken heart. 

When dense and thick the clouds have gathered 

o'er. 
And all is dark to mourning souls below, 
The moon with solemn silence peereth through, 
And seems to say : *• Theresa light for you above; 
The earth is dark, and full of troublous sin, 
And sin's attendant, sorrow, walketh here. 
But courage take^ and look away from earth, 
For, far above terrestrial clouds, appears 
The Ught of heaven which shines in cloudless sky. 
These earthly clouds that dim the light of day, 
And oft obscure the moon's more modest look. 
Do but bespeak the heavenly light above. 
And point to those bright realms of lasting bliss." 

The silver moon that shines with borrowed ray 
Directs the soul to one great source of light. 
And thus from earth would draw the mind away 
To God, the only source of light and love. 

T. I. L. 



The November Kcmbeb will be issued on 
Wednesday, the 25th instant. Each subsequent 
number will be furnished to our subscribers 
promptly, on the 15th of the month. 

Our journal is now sent to eighteen states and 
the Canadas ; and we hope our friends, both at 
home and abroad, will assist in extending its cir- 
culation. 



A Good library, well taken care of, is be- 
yond all price. But, do not get a library whieh 
you cannot read, sooner than you would get a 
horse which you could not feed. 
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Aoouracy. 

In looking over the pages of a somewhat pop- 
ular school history recently, we found the follow- 
ing sentence : " In June occurred the * Massacre 
of Wyoming,' well known as a delightful valley 
on the banks of the Susquehannah." 

The people of Northeastern Pennslylvania 
well know that the valley of Wyoming is a " de- 
lightful valley," but they will doubtless be as- 
tonished to learn that the ** Massacre of Wyom- 
ing " is thus characterized. 

At a teachers' institute recently held in Massa- 
chusetts the following illustration was given of 
inaccuracy of description : A scholar, in de- 
scribing with groat earnestness the appearance 
of an encampment of soldiers, which he had 
seen, said of the tents — ** Some of the tents were 
kind|o' square, like the roof of a hous^, and some 
of them were kind o' round like a haystack." 

All we wish is to call the attention of our 
readers to the necessity of accuracy of descrip- 
tion, and, indeed, accuracy in everything. 

Let every teacher be careful to teach, and prac- 
tice, too, accuracy in whatever is undertaken. 



Did Rooeb Williams Live Fob NoTHiifo ? 
Will the Rhode Island Schoolmaster answer? 
Vi(2e sequentetn : 

A Connecticut schoolmaster asked a lad firom 
Newport, "How many Gods are there?" The 
boy, after scratching his head some time, replied: 
** I don't know how many you have in Connecti- 
cut, but we have none in Rhode Island." — Illi- 
nois Teachar, 

Old Gbimes. — The following humorous and 
eccentric effusion is nearly two centuries old, but 
the older it grows the better it is. It is said to 
have been written by one of the wags and wits 
attached to the Court of the * Merry Monarch,* 
and was intended as a satire on a member of 
parliament named Grimes. It is one of those 
whimsical effusions ^hat ripen with age, and 
grow more brilliant and popular as they grow 
«ld. — Illinois Teacher. 

The above are quotations from the Illinois 
Teacher, one of our exchanges, the reading of 
which we highly prize. 

The boy was certainly right, brother editor, in 
saying we have no gods in Rhode Island, for— as 
Roger Williams taught our fathers to do — ^we 
worship the one Ood, the great Jehovah, and, 
while others may have <<gods many and lords 
many," we have "no gods." 

With regard to the remarks on " Old Grimes," 
fre hope our good friends in lUinois will not be- 



lieve them, although found in so respectable a 
journal as the Illinois Teacher, and accredited to 
the "Eds. Portfolio." 

It certainly must amuse the author of this 
facetious poem to see such grave speculations 
respecting its authorship. We beg leave to in- 
form our western friends that the veritable author 
of " Old Grimes," is Mr. Albert G. Greene, a 
well known citizen of our good city, and lately 
clerk of our municipal court. 

Since writing the above our eye has fallen upon 
the following in the Providence Journal : 

"The Illinois Teacher publishes Albert G. 
Greene's famous poem of " Old Grimes," and at- 
tributes it to one of the wits of the Court of 
Charles II. Mr. Greene has so long been accus- 
tomed to hear this piece attributed to almost 
anybody but himself, that he has probably con- 
cluded that it would be easier to write another 
than to defend the authorship of this." 



Our Contilbutorfl. 



We would call attention to the leading article 
in the present number, from the pen of one of 
our special contributors, who prefers to write an- 
nonymously. 

Our readers will be happy to learn that our an- 
nonymous friend, " John White Oak, S. M." 
(J. W. 0. alias John,) will continue to favor us 
with his articles on English Literature and other 
subjects. He is a welcome contributor, because 
he thittks before touching pen to paper. 

Manfred and B. W. M. are still with us. An 
article from the former is on our table for the 
next number. 

Wo would like to know if any one can inform 
us when "John Dudd" is expected to return 
from his present voyage ? He has been out a 
long time. Has any one seen any of his " Frag- 
ments " recently ? We should be glad to hear 
from him. 

The customary poem from Annie Elizabeth 
has not been received. The beautiful lines, from 
her pen, in the September number were good 
enough, however, to last two months. 

The services of several additional writers have 
been engaged, who will, from time to time, fur- 
nish articles and items of interest, and we hope 
all our former contributors will continue their 
favors, as heretofore. 



Knowlbdob is twofold; it consisu not only 
in an affirmation of what is true, but in tha ne- 
gation of what is false. 
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If ant of our labtcribers are not fiimlthed 
regularly, or hare not received eyery number, 
we should be happy to hare them inform us, and 
we will immediately forward missing numbers, or 
correct whaterer errors may have been made. 

We make this remark, because we find such 
errors have existed, and we wish to correct thfm. 
We shall endeavor to supply every subscriber 
promptly, and according to the direction given us. 

Should any subscribers still receive the book, 
who may have ordered it stopped, or who do not 
wish to continue the subscription longer, we 
would request them to notify tie* and those who 
are in arrears would confer a favor by at once 
remitting the amount due. 

We may, possibly, owing to the present con- 
dition of our books and accounts, send billa to a 
few persons who have already paid ; should this 
be the case, we beg them to consider it uninten- 
tional and at once inform us that they are inno- 
cent of the charge of not paying the printer, and 
upon receipt of the information we will be very 
glad to erase their names from our black list. 



Wb taxm the liberty to send a copy of this 
number of the Schoolmaater to some who are 
not subscribers. 

We have no objection to their eonsidering it a 
very respeotAil and polite invitation for them to 
subscribe, and should they do so, and send in 
their names with the dollar, we shall be most 
happy to forward them a receipt in the next 
number, and the journal for one year. 



GaBAT IMPB0YBMBNT8 have been made within 
a few years, in the manner of famishing light, 
alter the sun ceases to accommodate us. We 
wish to make our day longer than the solar day, 
and our fathers used only oil from the '* mon- 
sters of the great deep." But what a change 
has been effected by the introduction of gas ! 
Tet many cannot avail themselves of this, and 
we have found a fine substitute in Mr. Wolsten- 
holme's " Helion Light." Some of our friends 
prefer it to gas light. It certainly gives one of 
the jmrest lights we haye ever seen. Our readers 
will find it advertised on the third page of the 
cover. 



If a man die shall he live again ?" And once 
a year have the daisies answered it, and every 
day has the morning testtfled, and yet the world 
is murmuring still, ** If a man die, shall he live 
again?" 

Tor may glean knowledge by rmiing ; but you 
must separate the chaff from the wheat by <A»iiA- 



iVTBiiiizaxvoi:. 



Professor 



Thb following correspondence, which we copy 
ftt>m the Courier, will be read with interest by aQ 
our readers. It is gratifying to find (says the 
Adoertiser) that Professor Agassis is so strongly 
bound to this the country of his adoption, that 
he is willing to forego the very flattering offer 
made to him in the name of the Emperor of 
France, to accept an honorable appointment in 
that country. Both letters are characteristic 
That of the Minister of Instruction, breathing 
doubtless the spirit dictated by the Emperor, al- 
though complimentary, is almost imperative in 
iu tone. Professor Agassiz's reply is modest 
and dignified. Translation : 

Letter of the Minitter of PubUc Inttructim^ mmi 
ReUffion, 

Pabis, August, 19, 1857. 

Sir:— A chair of Paleontology is vacant attiis 
Museum of Natural History of Paris, by ths 
death of M. d'Orbigny. Tou are French ; jon 
have enriched your native country with eminent 
works, and laborious researches ; you are a Cor^ 
responding Member of the Institute. The Em- 
peror would be happy to restore to France a dis- 
tinguished man of science, a renowned Profes- 
sor. I offer you, in his name, the vacant chair. 
Your country will deem herself happy in recov- 
ing one of her children, the most devoted to 
science. 

Be pleased to accept. Sir, the assurance of my 
sentiments of high esteem. 

Rouu^KD. 
M. Agassis, Member of the Institute of France, 

Professor of Sciences, Boston, United Sutes of 

America. 

Pnfieeor Agatti^e B^y. 

To His Excellency the Minister of Public In- 
struction and Religion, at Paris. Monseiur le 
Ministre : After having passed the greater part 
of my ' life at a distance frt>m the great centres 
of sdence, I should never have expected to re- 
ceive the distinguished honor which you have 
done me, by ofiering me in the name of the Em- 
peror, the chair of Paleontology, at the Museum 
of Natural History in Paris. 

The whole world cansiders the Jardin det 
Plaatesasthemost important establishment fai 
existence for the natural scienees, I have there- 
fore, experienced the liveliest joy in reading your 
letter, and in receiving bj your offer the proof so 
precious for me, that I am not loigotten in Eu- 
rope. Unfoitnnately your pvopositioA finds mo 
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mmble to accept, for I could not sever abruptly 
the ties which for a number of years I hare been 
accustomed to consider as binding me for the re- 
mainder of mj days to the United States. 
HoreoTer, I cannot suppose that the instruction 
which was entrusted to M. d*Orbigny could be 
interrupted for a sufficient length of time, to per- 
mit me to finish certain embryological labors 
which I haTe undertaken with a view of compar- 
isons with the fossils of the epochs anterior to 
oar own, and which would lose all their interest 
if left incomplete. I find myself, therefore, under 
the painful necessity of refusing a position, which 
in every circumstance, I shall always regard as 
the most brilliant to which a naturalist can as- 
pire. 

It may appear to you strange that I should al- 
low a few ovules and embryos to weigh in the 
balance which is to decide for the remainder of 
my life ; but, doubtless, it is to this absolute de- 
Totion to the study of nature that I am indebted 
for the confidence of which you have just given 
me a mark as signal as it is unexpected ; and it 
Sa because I would continue to merit this confi- 
dence for the foture, that I have taken the liber- 
ty of entering into these details. Allow me, also, 
to correct an error that has been circulated in 
reference to myself. I am not French. Al- 
though of French origin, my family has been 
Swiss for centuries, and I myself, though expa- 
triated for more than ten years, have not ceased 
to be Swiss. 

I beg your Excellency to receive, with the re- 
iterated assurance of my lively regreU at my in- 
ability to accept the chair that you offer me, the 
assurance of my high consideration. 

LOUIB AOA88IZ. 

Professor in the University of Cambridge, United 

States of America. 
Cambbidob, September 25, 1857. 

BosftMi 2HuM0r^. 



Kewspapbbs in WiscoNinr.—- There are 20 
daily newspapers published in Wisconsin: 16 tri- 
weekly or semi-weekly, and 111 weekly publieap 
tione— total 147. The Janenitte Gossffo publish- 
es a complete list of them. They make a for- 
midable column of names to be supported in so 
young a State as Wisconsin. 



Tub States of Wisconsin, Iowa, and MinBeM>- 
ta, which in 1840 contained 74,000 people, now 
contain a million and a halfl 



MoBB than 42,000 pupils attend the public 
MhooU in N. T. city, daily. 



A NoBXAL School for the State of niinois is 
building at Bloomington. The act providing for 
ito erection, enactothat the avails of the Semina- 
ry and University Amds should be appropriated 
for the support of the institution, but that no 
part thereof should be used in purchasing sites 
or erecting buildings. It was thought proper 
that these essentials should be provided gratuit- 
ously by any city or county where the school 
should be located. The Board of Education was 
instructed to locate the Normal University in 
that city or town, accessible and not otherwise 
objectionable which should offer the greatest do- 
nation. It was understood that the central por- 
tions of the town were "accessible," and then 
competition ran high. At first almost every town 
in the interior took the initiatory steps towards 
making a bid : but sometime before the day for 
opening the proposals it was whispered around 
that Bloomington and Peoria were ahead of all 
other competitors. Most of the smaller towns 
decline to submit their proposals, and the contest 
virtually lay between the two cities. The board 
visited these two pointa and examined the sites 
offered. Upon opening the bids it was found 
that Peoria had offered $30,000 and Bloomington 
$140,000. 

The institution was of course located at Bloom- 
ington. The building will be three stories high 
exclusive of the basement, 166 feet long, 100 
feet wide and 156 feet ih>m the ground.— iUttioif 
Tmeher, 



TwE «CoLLBOB DB Fbancb," One of the most 
renowned literary and scientific institutions of 
Europe, has hitherto enjoyed a certain indepen- 
dence — nominating ita own professors and assis- 
tant professors, regulating ita own course of lec- 
tures, administering ita own pecuniary and other 
affairs, etc. But the French Emperor has just 
decreed that henceforth ita independence shall 
cease, and that it shall be placed in subjection to 
the government. Accordingly, it is the govern- 
ment, instead of the professors themselves, who 
will henceforth nominate the assistant professors, 
and who will regulate all the business of the 
college. The measure has naturally afforded 
anything but satisfaction to the distinguished 
men who belong to the ColUge de France, and 
the public is loud in condemning it. 



In the election for a vacant professorship of 
Natural Sdenees in the University of Glasgow, 
an honor has been conferred on Prof. Henxy D. 
Bodgers, Geologist, of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, who was unanimously elected to fill the va- 
cant chair. 
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Ix OUR last number we spoke of the removal 
to the "West, of Mr. Edwards, of the Salem, 
Mass., State Normal School, and of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hagar, to fill the vacancy. 

We understand the people of Jamaica Plain 
have raised Mr. Hagar's salary to $2,000, and 
he is still to remain with them. They know 
what the best interests of their schools demand. 

Prof. Alpheus Ckosbt has received and ac- 
cepted the appointment, and entered upon his 
duties at Salem. 

Massachusetts has four State Normal Schools 
in successful operation, and the people may well 
be proud of them. 



Hbbrton Tschudi, the celebrated traveller 
jwd naturalist, two of whose works appeared in 
translations in Murray's Series, is about to com- 
mence a scientific journey in Rio de Janeiro, and 
will sail from Hamburg for Hio at the end of 
September. He intends to take the hitherto un- 
explored route between the rivers La Plata and 
Amazon. 



Newspapeb* in Minnesota. — ^There are at 
the present time, (Sept 7,) 43 weekly and three 
daily newspapers printed and published in Min- 
nesota. More than one half of these 43 news- 
papers are less than one year old. Nine of them 
date the commencement of their existence, with- 
in the past two months. 



Batard Taylor says that the fishermen of 
Norway are supplied with wood by the gulf 
stream. He will soon send to press a new vol- 
ume of travels. Its title will probably be 
".Northern Travel: Summer and Winter Pic- 
tures of Sweden, Lapland and Norway.". 



Ths Paris papers announce that M. Maccarthy, 
a young member of the Geographical Society, 
has left France to undertake, entirely unaccom- 
panied, a journey into Central Africa. He pro- 
poses going to Tlmbuctoo by a route not yet at- 
tempted. 



The Academy of Sciences of Paris has recom- 
mended M. d'Archiac and M. Bayle to the Oov- 
emment as candidates for the chair of Paleon- 
tology, in the Museum of Natural History, va- 
cant by the death of M. d'Orbigny. 



A NEW fragment of a planet between the or- 
bits of Mars and Jubiter has been discovered at 
the Washington Observatory. This makes the 
47th. 



The City of Canton.— People who have nev- 
er seen an unadulterated Eastern City, are apt 
to entertain very erroneous ideas upon the sub- 
ject, when we talk of a great city of a million of 
inhabitants. The whole circuit of the walled 
city is just six miles. The mass of habitations 
are about fifteen feet high, and contain three 
rooms ; they have one entrance, closed by a bam- 
boo screen. Some of the shops have a low upper 
story, and the hoU8e,^roof and terrace altogether, 
may rise twenty-five feet from the street. Better 
houses there arc, but they are not more lofty. All 
these edifices are of the most fragile description, 
built of soft brick, wood or mud. — Ziondan Timet 
Correspondence. 



The papers record the death of John Seneca, 
President of the Seneca Nation of Indians, aged 
about 70 years. He was one of four who formed 
the first. Mission .Church upon the Buffalo Reser- 
vation, nearly forty years ago, (Presbyterian.) 
He was a man very ^much respected by his own 
Nation as well as the whites. 



The Providence Journal announces that 
Henry L. Bowen, the biographer of Tristam 
Burgess, hat prepared a lecture upon the life, 
character and eloquence of that distinguished 
Rhode Islander. 



A good quality of coal has been discovered on 
the claim of Mr. George B. Holmes, about two 
miles south of Topeka, Kansas. 



The highest habitation in Europe is on the 
summit of the Aiguille du Goute, 13,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 



One mass of copper brought to Detroit frot 
Lake Superior, within a few weeks, weighc 
8,749 pounds. 



The Austrian Government has decided to ir 
troduce the decimal system in its currency fort 
with. 



It is said that there are now laid up, in t! 
vicinity of Bufialo, about 1,000 canal boats. 



The eight saving banks in New York city bar 
on deposit an aggregate of $29,000,000. 

Our cotton crop of last year was $130,000,000. 
This year it wUl be worth $160,000,000. 

A vein of cannel coal has been discovered in 
the bluffs above Doniphan, Kansas, 13 in;* thick 
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SCHOOXi EXEBOISSS. 

We hope our mathematiciana will give due at- 
ention to the problems in this number, and send 
•n the solutions. 



QuesUoni for Solution. 

1. There are two rods, one of which is fouf 
teet in length, and the other three, there being 
to lines of dirision upon either to assist in meas- 
tring. How can they be placed so that, while 
ouching each other, one end of one shall be ex- 
ictly fiTe feet from one end of the other ? 

2. A grey squirrel is turning such a wheel as 
is commonly attached to squirrel-cages. Now, 
if it be granted that the squirrel will lose cTery 
year one half the weight which it had at the be- 
ginning of the yeari and that the pivot on which 
the wheel turns will, in like manner, wear away 
one half every year ; and farther, that the squirrel 
will possess muscular energy to turn the wheel, so 
long as it shall retain the least quantity of matter, 
and that the pivot will continue to support the 
wheel so long as it retains the least quantity of 
matter, it is required to determine whether the 
squirrel or the pivot will fail first, and how soon 
the wheel will cease to revolve. 

3. Zeno*s paradox respecting motion. "A- 
^illes is pursuing a tortoise, the slowest of all 
inimals. The tortoise is a mile before Achilles 

t starting, and Achilles runs a hundred times 
s fast as the tortoise, yet he will never overtake 
t ; because when Achillies has run one mile the 
OTtoise has moved forward the hundredth part of 
I mile. Again, whilst Achilles passes over this 
)ne hundrenth of a mile the tortoise has moved 
)n one ten thousandth of a mile, so that it Is not 
yet overtaken. In the same manner while Ac- 
hilles runs over that ten thousandth part of a 
mile, the tortoise has moved on the millionth of 
a mile, and is not yet overtaken, and so on ad 
it\/!mtnm,** How can this be reconciled with 
common experience ? 

4. Paradox of Diodorus flgain8t]motion. " If 
any body is moved, it is either moved in a place 
where it w, or in a place where it w Tiot. But it 
cannot be moved in the place where it is, for 
then it would remain there ; neither can it be 
moved in a place where it is not, therefore there 
is no such thing as motion." Where is the fal- 
lacy in this argument ? 

5. The mouth of the Mississippi river is said 
to be farther from the centre of the earth than 
its source, how then can you account for the south- 
erly flow of the river ? 



6. In Algebraic multiplication a term affected 
with a minus sign multiplied by another term af- 
fected with a like sign produces a positive quan- 
tity. Now, since zero multiplied by zero pro- 
duces zero, why does a minus quantity multipli- 
ed by a minus quanttty produce more than zero, 
that is— a positive quantity ? 



Questions in Surveying. 

Takei^ from "Alsop's New Treatise on Sur- 
veying." 

Example 1. The bearings and distances of 
the sides of a tract of land are,— 1. N. 61. 20' 
W. 22.55 chains; 2. N. 10. W. 16.05 chains ; 3. 
N. 60. 46' E. 14.30 chains ; 4. 8. 66- 40' E. 17.03 
chains; 5. S. 86. E. 22.40 chains; 6. S. 31. 40' 
B. 19.10 chains, and 7. S. 76. 33' W. 39 chains,— 
to divide it into two equal parts by a line run- 
ning due north. The position of the division 
line is desired. 

Example 2. To find the length of a tree lean- 
ing to the south, I measured due north from its 
base 70 yards, and found the elevation of the top 
to be 26. 10'; then measuring due east 60 yards, 
the elevation of the top was 20. 4'. What was 
the length and inclination of the tree ? 

Example 3. The boundaries of a quadrilater- 
al are,— 1. N. 35^. E. 23 chains; 2. N, 75i. E. 
30.50 chains ; 3. S. Si* E. 46.49 chains, and 4. N. 
66J. W. 49,64 chains,— to divide the tract into 
four equal parts by two straight lines, one of 
which shall be parallel to the third side. Requir- 
ed the distance of the parallel line from the first 
corner, the bearing of the other division line and 
its distance from the same comer, measured on 
the first side. 

Example 4. To determine the height of a lib- 
erty-pole which had been inclined by a blast of 
wind, I measured 75 feet from its base, the 
ground being level, and took the angle of eleva- 
tion of its top 67. 43' 30", the angle of position 
of the base and top being 5- 37'. Then, measure 
ing 100 feet farther, I found the angle of posi- 
tion of the bottom and top to be 2.20'. Kequir- 
ed the length of the pole. 

Example 5. The disUnces from the three cor- 
ners of a field in the form of an aquilateral tri- 
angle to a well situated within it are 5.62 chains, 
6.23 chains, and 4.95 chains respectively. What 
is the area ? 

Example 6. The diameter of a circular grass- 
plat is 150 feet, and the area of the walk that 
surrounds it is one-fourth of that of the plat. 
Bequired the width. 
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▲ TBBATias ON SUBTBTING. Bj Samuel Alsop, 

author of a treatise on Algebra, &c. E. 0. & 

J. Biddle, Philadelphia, 1857. 

We have received a copy of this new work on 

Burveying, through Messrs Phillips, Sampson 

& Co., Boston. It comprises 382 pages, with an 

Appendix, containing 100 additional pages of 

mathematical tables. It is a rery complete work 

upon the whole subject of suryeying,— one ot the 

most important studies pursued in our schools 

and colleges. 

It is evidently written with great care, and is 
the result of much study* labor And f zperienee. 
The author is an eminent teacher of mathemat- 
ies, in the West-town Boarding School, Penn., 
an Institution of high rank, numbering some 800 
pupils. 

We cannot speak of the work in detail, but 
from ^ partial examination we are much pleased 
with it. Perspicuity and Accuracy^^wo eescn- 
tials in mathematical works,— seem to be aimed 
at throughout. The completeness of the work 
may be judged of by the fact that there are ten 
chapters in the book, two only of which comprise 
a 1^11 treatise on lurreying as practised in this 
country. 

The chapter on laying out and dividing land is 
eminently practical, and worth the attention of 
every student in surveying. 

The typographical and, entire mechanical exe- 
cution of the work is excellent 

The author has had unusual facilities for writ- 
ing a work on surveying. For many years a 
practical teacher of mathematics in a flourishing 
institution, in a part of the country where the 
mathematics are pursued to a great extent, a vig- 
orous teacher, and a hard working man, ardent- 
ly attached to his department of labor, he has 
applied himself to the subject with an energy 
and diligence which are a sine qua ntm to the pro- 
duction of such a work. He has had ample fa- 
cilities to test his rules and problems, in his reg- 
ular excursions for practice with his class, upon 
the large farm connected with the institution. 
At the m«llipIieBtio& of good text books 
our schools we rejoice, but unless some improve- 
ment is made in new books, we had better make 
no changes. 



The mechanical execution of the book is com* 
mendable. The cuts are numerous and well ex- 
ecuted. The subjects presented are systemat- 
ically arranged, and are discussed in a pleasing 
and often highly interesting manner. The chap- 
ter on agricultural chemistry is instructive and 
important. We think in many instances the au- 
thor has failed to simplify his language sufHeient- 
ly to teach suocessf^y the " elements of scieneo 
to bsginntn," The chapter on Daguerreotyping, 
for insUnce, would fail to imprest the ekUtPs 
mind with a very definite idea of the process. 

Why will not authors in their text books on 
such subjects, avoid the question and aaswei'sya- 
tem? 



Ten If OBTK AxBUCAK Rbtxbw has been re- 
ceived, and we wish to tell our IHends to read it 

Those of you, who, for whatever canst, do not 
read some work of this character, are depriving 
yourselves of a rich treat It is, indeed, one of 
the luxuries of lift to sit down and drink in th« 
rich thoughts of such essays as the one in this 
number of the North American, entitled, *' Char- 
lotte Bronte and the Bronte Novels ;*' or *' The 
Dred Scott Case ; or, *< BrasU and the Braifl- 
ians." We are glad that New England can sup- 
port such a quarterly. 

'<Thb Edttcatob*s A88X0TANT, a Descriptive Cat- 
alogue of the Holbrook School Apparatus, with 
Globes, Maps, Charts, Philosophical, Optical 
and Mathematical Instrumenta, and Standard 
Educational Works." 

F. C. Brownell, of Hartford, has sent ut a 
neat and very useful pamphlet of S4 pages, bear- 
ing the above title. Mr. Brownell will send it 
post paid, to any teacher on receipt of 10 cents. 
We would advise every teacher to get it It is 
worth the money merely to tell you what tools 
there are for teachers to work with. 



FXBST Book of Chemistry, and Allied Sci- 
ences. By John A. Porter, M. A., M. D.— 
A. S. Barnes St Co., New Tork. 
This is a book of 200 pages, ** designed to teach 
the elements of science to beginners." It is di- 
tided into 17 chapters, and discusses topics com- 
prising a wide range in physical science, from 
«^Atoms«i4AttrMtioA" tft "Qaolonr." 



The PoLTLivaxTAL Jottrkal: Amagaaine in 
five languages: French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man and English. Hiram S. Sparks, Editor 
and Proprietor, New Tork. 
The first number of volume I, of this quarter- 
ly has been received, and placed on our list of 
exchanges. It *' is designed to afford, in a cheap 
and convenient form, important facilities for 
learning " the above mentioned languages. 

Cosmopolitan Art Journal,— New York.— 
We have received the last number of this beauti- 
fy quarterly, and are glad to place it on our llit 
of exdianges. 

Although sons of the *< stem old Puritans," 
we are nevertheless fond of the fine arts. The 
times are changed, and wt have more leifnre ta 
art than had our fathers* 




r|00lmasttr. 



vol.. 111. 



ONTOVBlBitfBBIl, 1867. 



NO. 9. 



For th« BchooiniMter. 
V BUiMPafloaL 

Thb history of France in the seventeenth 
century presents many dark pictu)res of scep- 
ticism mingled with superstition. The seeds 
which had been planted by LoyoU were now 
yielding their baneAil fruit, and the infidel 
theoriest which were ere long received and 
cherished by Yoltaire, were already blighting 
the faith of many. It is cheering, amidst such 
wide-spread corruption, to see Pascal arising, 
like a choice garden flower amidst the tangled 
weeds of some neglected spot, 

** Where once a garden smiled." 

With an intellect strong enough to expose 
the most plausible sophistries of the sceptic, 
and with a spirit bold enough to cope with 
the most cunning weapons of the Jesuit, he 
stood alone among the men of his time. 

It was in the little city of Clermont, perch- 
ed among the lava-covered peaks of the moun- 
tains of Auvergne, that Blaise Pascal was 
bom, on the 19th day of June, 1623. Here, 
where in the eleventh century. Pope Urban II. 
pronounced that eloquent appeal, which arous- 
ed all Europe to the First Crusade, he passed 
his early childhood until his eighth or ninth 
year. He was the son of the worthy and tal- 
ented Etienne Pascal, and the brother of Mad. 
Perier, his affectionate biographer, and of 
Jacqueline, who became a pious nun of the con- 
vent of Port RoyaL In view of the remark- 
able humility, which characterized the life of 
Pascal and his sisters, it is not unimportant 
to notice that their family was held in high 



considetation in their province> one of their 
ancestors having been ennobled by Louis XI. 
in the fifteenth century. In addition to the 
advantages derived from an elevated station, 
the young Pascals enjoyed the sympathy and 
the instruction of a learned and religious fa- 
ther, who, after the death of their beloved 
mother during their early childhood, devoted 
his whole energy to the education of his 
children. Removed for this purpose from 
the dullness of provincial life to the animated 
scenes of the Frencb capital, the family of 
Etienne Pascal arrested universal attention by 
the freshness of their personal beauty, and by 
the wonderful attraction of their highly gift- 
ed intellects. 

The Paris of two centuries ago, like the 
Paris of to-day, was famed fbr its men of 
science. But it was not till a somewhat later 
period that it attained that brilliancy of liUra- 
ty glory, which rendered the age of Louis 
XIV. the Golden Age of France. By his ac- 
knowledged attainments in mathematics and 
in natural philosophy, the elder Pascal found 
an easy introduction to that little society of 
scientific men, which formed thQ origin of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences. Among his 
intimate associates may be mentioned Le Pail- 
leur, Roberval, and Father Mersenne, all dis- 
tinguished philosophers of that age. 

It is not without design that we refer to the 
social and scientific connections of the/a/A«r, 
fbr to them, as we shall soon see, were due 
in some measure the peculiar development of 
the early genius of the ton. 

From his earliest childhood Blaise display- 
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cd evidence of an understanding strong beyond 
his years. He is well characterized by Vol- 
taire, in his succinct sketch of authors, as a 
ginic prtmaturi. It is, however, certain that 
the evils which often arise from such unhappy 
precocity were, in this case averted by the 
wise foresight of Etienne, who, while he re- 
joiced in the nascent greatness of his son's in- 
tellect, strictly adhered to the rule never to at- 
siffn him any task to tohich he would not feel 
himself superior. Would that these words, 
worthy to be written in letters of gold, might 
become the guide of the parents, and of the 
teachers of our own day. Then would it be 
no longer true that the most ingenious ancl 
most promising children are oftenest called to 
an early grave. It must not be supposed, 
however, that young Pascfd was confined to 
the simplest elements of science, for, such 
was the power of his mind, that he listened 
with attention and delight to the discustions, 
in which his father ex|dained the mysterious 
la,ws of nature, or indulged in abstruse specu- 
latiooft on the no less difficult laws of lan- 
guage. Thus, if we may confide in the state- 
ment of his not impartial sister. Mad. Peiier, 
Pascal arrived at notions of universal gram- 
mar, before he ever studied it in its applica- 
tion to any particular language, since his pru- 
dent father esteemed the study of Latin too 
difficult until he had well nigh attained his 
twelfth year. In these early conversations on 
natural philosophy it was not a Iways that 
Etienne, with all his acuteness, could give a 
satisfactory solution to the questions of Blaise, 
whose clear intellect could never be deceived 
by the show of words, under which ignorance 
is so often shrouded. His love of truth found 
rest only in the complete solution of the diffi- 
culty, or in an honest acknowledgement of 
incapacity. By the application of his own 
powers of observation to the familiar but un- 
explained phenomena of sound, he was ena- 
bled at the early age of twelve years to com- 
pose a valuable treatise on acoustics. At 
about the same time he was actuated by an 
intense desire to study geometry, which he 
knew only as he had heard it alluded to by 
the mathematicians who frequented his fa- 
ther's house. It was not till after much per- 
suasion that his fpther, rightly judging that 
early youth is the period for cultivating hab- 



its of observation and the imagination^ and for 
learning languages rather than for discipline 
ing the reasoning powers, gave him the some- 
what inaccurate definition, that "Geometry 
is the science which teaches the method of 
making exact figures, and of finding out the 
proportions which they bear to each other." 
With this meagre and unintelligible answer 
he forbade him even to think any thing more 
about the subject, as it was a pursuit still be- 
yond his capacity. But so great was his de- 
sire to exercise his intellectual powers that he 
proceeded from this definition by his own un- 
assisted reasoning to the proposition corres- 
ponding to the 32nd of the First Book of Eu- 
clid, in which the sum of all the angles of a 
triangle is proved to be two right angles. So 
studiously had all geomeCfical treatises been 
kept from him, up to this time, that he was 
even unacquainted with the technical names of 
lines and circles, calling them, in his childislt 
language, bars and rounde. He may thus be 
said to have invented the matliematics as much 
as he who sacrificed a thousand oxen as a 
thank oflering at the discovery of the beauti- 
ful 47th proposition. 

From such a beginning we aie not surpris- 
ed to see Pascal becoming at last one of the 
most eminent mathematicians of the world. 
At sixteen he composed a work on Conic Sec" 
tions, which was considered by competent 
judges inferior to nothing of the kind since 
the time of Archimedes. His genius was next 
turned to the invention of an arithmetical ma- 
chine, by which the most intricate problems 
could be solved by mere mechanical manipu- 
lations. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that like all other attempts at substituting arti- 
ficial mechanism for the delicate operations of 
the brain, this invention reflects credit on the 
genius of its contriver rather for its beautiful 
theoretical construction, than fox possessing 
any practical utility. 

He was next led, by the announcement of 
the famous experiments of Torricelli on ths 
weight of the atmosphere, to institute origin- 
al experiments on the subject, by which the 
results of former experiments were most sat- 
isfactorily verified, and all the ancient theo- 
ries of nature's abhorrence of a vacuimi 
completely overthrown. An account of these 
expcruoents was published in 1647, in an ad- 
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uiirable little book entitled, «New Experi- 
ments in relation to a Vacuum." So splendid 
were the discoveries disclosed in that treatise, 
that the famous philosopher, Des Cartes, al- 
though more than twenty-five years the sen- 
ior of Pascal, was desirous of appropriating 
them to himself. 

Wonderfiil as were the intellectual feats per- 
formed by Pascal, it must not be imagined 
that they were performed without the closest 
application. Let no scholar find an apology 
for relaxing his effort in his inferiority 
to this remarkable man, for whatever may 
be the results of his application, they will 
be an endless source of honor to him, if 
they are attained with one half the earnest 
toil, which characterized the researches of 
Pascal. 

Shortly after the publication of the experi- 
ments on the weight of the atmosphere, cir- 
cumstances occurred which modified Pascal's 
whole future course. A severe illness, which 
confined him for several months, first induced 
him to read books on religion, and to reflect 
on his own spiritual state. Previous to this 
period he had led a pious life according to 
the standard of the church in that age, but 
at this time he gave himself up wholly to re- 
ligious pursuits, and abjured the study of the 
sciences, which until now had formed his 
chief delight. 

It must ever be a source of joy to the true 
hearted Christian, that by his early acquisi- 
tions in science, philosophy and literature, he 
vindicated to himself the possession of so 
acute an understanding, that no cavils of scep- 
tics can refer his subsequent childlike faith to 
the infinnity of his intellect. How great is 
the ground for rejoicing, that in the end, so 
transcendent a genius became devoted to the 
refutation of the errors of scepticism and of 
Jesuitism, at that time the banes of society, 
in all the rest of papal Europe, as well as in 
France. 

Perhaps the whole range of history presents 
no sublimer or more humbling picture, than 
is displayed by the great mind of Pascal in 
the vigor of early manhood submitting itself 
unhesitatingly to the guidance of such a max- 
im as that which Etienne Pascal inculcated in 
his children, — ** Whatever is an object of 
faith cannot be an object of reason, much less 



subordinate to it." It is not because we can 
entirely assent to the spirit of this rule of the 
Roman CathoUc Church, nor because the ob- 
jects of Pascal's faith were always unexcep- 
tionable, that we draw attention to this trait 
in his character, but rather fro Ji the satisfac- 
tion and the admiration which we feel at ob- 
serving one of the most exalted of human in- 
tellects thus giving indubitable evidence of 
indulging a child-like faith, undue and mis- 
placed though it sometimes may have been. 
It was this fact that silenced the infidel criti- 
cisms of Condorcet. It was this that blunted 
the edge of Voltaire's sceptical satire. It was 
this, above all that, by establishing beyond a 
a doubt the sincere piety of Pascal, gave him 
power to deal those death-blows at Jesuitism 
from which it has never recovered. The 
change thus wrought in Blaise, and the strict 
manner of life which he adopted did not fkil 
to have an influence on the rest of the Pascal 
family. 

Jacqueline^ one of the most beautifiil and 
talented of the women of her time» was in- 
duced by her brother's persuasions, to re* 
nounce forever the vanities of the world, andt 
to retire to the Convent of Port Royal, the 
strong-hold of the Jansemsts at that period. 
Her life forms one of the most delightful vol- 
umes of biography in the whole range of lit- 
erature. Nor was the father unwilling to sit 
at the feet of his regenerated son, and to learn 
a purer and more lofty piety than he had pre- 
viously known. It was a principle of belief 
among the Port Royalists, to whom Pascal 
was in spirit united, that salvation is the gift 
of God's free immeritcd grace, and in accord- 
ance with it this Httle band of the followers 
of Jansenius attained to a standard of per- 
sonal piety which is truly wonderful. 

After the death of his father, in 1651, and 
the removal of Jacqueline to Port Royal, Pas- 
cal was left to pursue his studies, uninterrupt- 
ed by the calls of society, until his unremit- 
ting application induced such a state of body, 
that his physicians counselled him to spend 
much of his time in moderate exercise and 
mental relaxation. 

Thus he began to acquire new tastes for so- 
ciety, which for years he had abjured, and 
to form plans somewhat in accordance with 
the wi«dom of this world. But again he was 
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arrested by a wonderful escape from imminent 
danger of being precipitated into th^ Seine 
from the bridge of Neuilly, which refiyed in 
his mind all his former resolutions for a self- 
denying life. Then also his sister Jacqueline, 
who owed to him her own spiritual awaken- 
ing, was the first to exhort him to resume his 
ascetic habits. How averse this course was 
to mere worldly wisdom was proved by the 
return of his disease with increased rigor. 
A remark which he then made is of great im« 
portance to those, who, for the sake of a few 
more years of happiness in this world, 
would peril the welfare of their soul. "In 
the pursuit after human science," says Pascal 
at this time, « sickness always retarded my 
progress, but since my present business is to 
learn lessons of heavenly wisdom, afflictions 
will accelerate my advancement in Divine 
knowledge." 

Just about two centuries ago, appeared the 
« Provincial Letters,'* Pascal's most finished 
and most famous work. In this all the foroe 
of his mighty intellect, all the keenness of 
his cutting satire, and all the brilliancy of 
his wit were combined for a most masterly 
and effective attack on the Jesuits, the unre- 
lenting foes of the pious Port Royalists. By 
this work Pascal not only vanquished his 
crafty opponents, but achieved a literary fame 
which has become the envy of the world. 
These letters stand alone in French contro- 
versial literature, and have been approached 
in our own language only by the '* Letters of 
Junius." •' The best comedies of Moli^re have 
no more toit than the first of the Provincial 
Letters ; Bossuet has nothing more sublime 
than the last," is the unwilling testimony of 
Voltaire in the Siide de Louis XIV. And the 
Bishop of Meauz himself confesses that, with 
the exception of his own immortal Funeral 
Orations^ he would rather have been the au- 
thor of the Provincial Letters than of any oth- 
er work. 

It was at this time, also, that the famous 
reputed miracle performed on the diseased eye 
of Pascal's niece, by the holy Thorn, strength- 
ened the ranks of the Jansenists and con- 
frued the counsels of the followers of Loyo- 
la. To doubt the sincerity of many who be- 
lieved m the authenticity of this miracle, is 



to question the integrity of the most l^mth' 
loving people the world has ever seen. 

After three years passed in discussions with 
the Jesuits, Pascal commenced a more elabo-' 
rate and more important work for the refuta- 
tion of scepticism, which was then already 
spreading a desolating blight over the higher 
classes of society. He read with diligence 
the works of many of the most important 
writers on the subject, and applied his mighty 
intellect to the exposition of their errors and 
absurdities. But this, though the cherished 
plan of his life, was not destined to be accom- 
plished. Prolonged and acute illness pre- 
vented more than the committal of medita- 
tions on various points of the controversy to 
loose bits of paper, and the communication of 
the various plan of the work to a few friends. 
Tlius God hindered the accomplishment of 
thia work, than which none apparently more 
sublime or more useful has ever been planned 
by an uninspired writer. These '* Medita- 
tions " have been collected and arranged by 
other hands under the title of •* Thoughts on 
KeUgion," which, with all its merits, we can 
by no means recognize as realizing the elevat- 
ed ideal of its author. 

In such sacred employments as are indicat- 
ed by this volvmie of « Thoughts," Pascal 
was occupied untU the age of thirty-five, 
when his sufferings became so intense as to 
preclude all possibility of regularity, and 
days of ceaseless pain were followed by sleep- 
less nights. 

It was during one of the most painful of 
those dismal nights, that, after a cessation of 
mathematical discussion for more than ten 
years, Pascal solved a problem with reference 
to the cycloidal curve, which had baffled the 
skill of all the mathematicians of his time, and 
gave evidence that if his life had been pro- 
longed, he might have contended wdth Leib- 
nitz and with Newton for the honor of dis- 
covering the calculi. Nor is this occurrence 
less remarkable in reference to religion, than 
it is wonderful in itself. By the publication of 
this discovery it was fully proved that the 
same mind which had composed the devout 
Pensies and had yielded implicit faith to the 
teachings of the Bible, was as able as ever to 
engage in the most abstruse discussions of 
seience. 
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We would gladly dwell longer on the life 
of this great man, and tell of his charity, and 
of his purity of heart, of his simplicity of 
character and of his forgiveness of injuries, 
bat time would fail us to recount even a small 
part of his virtues. After years of dreadAil 
suffering, but with never wavering &ith, on 
the 19th of August, 1662, expired the great 
and good Pascal. Though he had only at- 
tained the age of thirty-nine, yet so great 
was his application, and so fervent his piety, 
that in this short time he performed more 
good deeds than many a one who passes be- 
yond the allotted three score and ten. 

When win the world see another such a 
man, who, though a Komanist, has been lov- 
ed by the most pious Protestants, — though a 
/ansenist was respected by the followers of 
Loyola, — ^and though a firm believer in the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, was admired by a 
Voltaire? 



For the Sehoolmaiter. 
The Iiftnding of Bog er Williams. 

BT MANFBBD. 

More than two hundred years around the sun. 
The rolling yean their annual course have run, 
Since that June morning when with noble rnein* 
Some Indians stood upon a hillside green. 
And gazing o*er the water, they descried 
A bark slow gliding down on Seekonk*s tide. 

This bark bore on six manly hearts and free, 
Who years agone had crossed the stormy sea. 
That they might worship God with heart elate. 
As each one's conscience might to him dictate. 
Who now were fleeing for the second time 
The poisoned air of persecution's clime. 
Bringing with them in their small bark as freight. 
The future fortune of this little State. 

And while they gazed upon the country round, 
There fell upon their ears a rustling sound 
Of feet, slow treading down the steep hillside. 
Whose base is kissed by Seekonk's sparkling tide. 
On whose green banks they saw before them 

stand, 
The monarchs of this then uncultured land ; 
And varied thoughts within each heart uprose. 
They knew not how they came, as friends or foes; 
But fast approaching to the water's edge, 
Where rests our ever-honored Slate Uock Ledge, 
Their noble leader, whose high forehead fair 



Had honest purpose plainly printed there. 
With love and justice written on his brow, 
Took, as his place, the foremost on the prow, 
And as they glided near the sloping shore, 
The fearful beating of each heart was o'er. 
For softly falling on the listening ear. 
This welcome came,— ••What Chbeh, Nbtop, 
WhatChbbr?"* 

What Cheer ? — good cheer for them and for our 

SUte, 
As each one landed on that Rock of Slate,— 
Good cheer for all, for they had found a land 
Forever free from persecution's hand. 
Reviled and scorned, of friendship now bereft. 
By all their comrades whom they now had left, 
Because they thought, at variance with the rest. 
That man should worship Ood as he thought best ; 
They made this vow—- that their new home should 

be 
In thought, in spirit, and in action, free ; 
And their new banner o'er this land unfurled. 
Gave this new doctrine to a startled world — 
To every creed fuU tolerance we yi'oe. 
In peace and love with all mankind we live. 

Whene'er wo turn our thoughts and backward 

gase 
Upon the scenes of those eventftil days, 
And scan the life of him who led this baud 
To seek a peaceful home within our land ; 
With noble purpose, ever free from strife, 
We see him lead an honest, Christian life : 
He heaped "hot coals of kindness on the head" 
Of those whose persecutions he had fled ; 
He ever held it as his sacred creed. 
To render good for every evil deed ; 
And by the dictates of his conscience taught, 
Each rod of land he from the Indians bought; 
He always held that theirs the only hand 
That rightfully could deed away this land. 
Before he here a settlement had made. 
The land was purchased by a lawful trade. 

So now the name once in derision heard, 
In every clime is known — a household word ; 
The laws of freedom in his life enshrined. 
Have proved a blessing true to all mankind ; 
On the bright scroll of fair Rhode Island's fame. 
Foremost of all stands Rooea Williasis' name. 
* See Frontispiece. 



'* Tranquility dwells not with riches. 
Nor in fame, nor in noble birth ; 
I will tell you where I have found it,— 
By my humble, quiet hearth." 



The shortest life is long enough if it lead to a 
better, and the longest life is too short if it do not. 
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For th« ScbooliiiMter. 
Tlie TeMher's MotiTe. 

2. 
*< I ftm a boy of fourteen years of age, and 
have for this last year been under the tuition of 
a doctor of divinity. • • • It is impos- 
sible for any of us to Ioto our own parents better 
than we do Ydm."Slpeetatorf No. 168. 

A little child looks upon those older than 
itself in its honest way, and thinks that all 
people are honest, too. His father and his 
mother are very good, very wise and very 
rich, in his eyes ; his teacher is to him a full 
depository of all kinds of necessary knowl- 
edge ; this is proved by the answers to ques- 
tions which he asks, for, did he ever aak 
and not receive a reply ? It may be unsatis- 
factory, but if so, he thinks the fault is in 
himself. As the child becomes older, his con- 
fidence in his guides becomes weakened. He 
has bcgim to investigate for himself, and he 
begins to think and to reason. Sometimes he 
jSnds that even his father does not do best in 
everything. So he grows, — distrusting others, 
he goes on to trust himself; as a thrifty ap- 
ple tree soon learns to support its own weight. 

He is learning all this while. He can now 
talk with his father and with his mother, with 
interest, about things which gave him no 
pleasure a few years before. Comparing his 
judgment with others, he is convinced that he 
can judge quite as well, and that he knows 
quite as much as some persons older than he. 
Now, unless his teacher and his parents are 
fEu* above him in intellectual or moral power, 
he loses some of his respect for them. Some 
boys go 60 far as to scorn, totally, all sorts of 
guidance, and to trust entirely to their own 
sense. And so they either leave home, or, re- 
maining, make home unpleasant to all but 
themselves. Such boys are sent to the reform 
school, and larger boys, or men of the same 
class, are found in the state's prison. 

The development of the man goes on. Facts, 
reasonings, judgments, theories help to bring 
out his mental powers, and this process is 
continued until his death, or till reason and 
sense cease. 

It is the teacher's duty to aid the child in 
this development of his powers. The prima- 
ry school teacher begins when her pupUis 



young. She is followed by the teacher of a 
school of higher grade, by the grammar 
school teacher, and perhaps by the profeasM* 
or the academic instructor. 

Now, wherever the work begins and wher- 
ever it leaves off, there is always a warring 
between the judgment of the pupil and of the 
teacher. This dispute brings out obstina^ 
or firmness on both sides, and the stronger 
mind, or the mind nearer to the right, always 
conquers. Such disputes begin with the habe 
and end only with the end of life. 

These premises being true, it is evident that 
to govern and to teach a scholar in the right 
manner, the instructor must convince his pu- 
pil, first, that he is really interested in his 
welfare and will do all he can for his good ; 
and next, that he possesses some superiority, 
mental, moral or physical, or the three, which 
makes him capable of judging what is best for 
the pupil in the particular act which causes 
the dispute. TUl the child is convinced that 
all is well in the intentions and quaUficationa 
of teacher or parent in reference to him, he 
wUl never be satisfied with hia discipline. — 
And here lies the true secret of good school 
government. When the child is convinced 
that the teacher works for his good and is 
able to do for him all that ought to he dofne* 
he honestly and confidently submits himsdf 
to the teacher's instruction and guidance. 

Whether he be boy or man, girl or woman, 
the same truth appUes, that 

An honest interest in the welfare of the child, 
good or bad, together with an eameet love of 
children everywhere, and a proper amount of the 
right kind of knowledge, are springs by which 
good government and successful instruction are 
put into effective action. 

These thoughts are not visionary. Every 
man who thinks of his own early disdpUne 
can point to the very place where a violation 
of this truth by a father or by a teacher has 
subjected him to considerable pain. Indeed, 
the idea in the pupil's mind, that the teacher 
does not care for him and that he punishes 
him merely for his own pleasure or to gratify 
his own whims, is a very repulsive and disa- 
greeable one. Punishment, when the pupU is 
satisfied that it is for his good, is met with 
different feeling^ from punishment which the 
pupil is convinced is ux^ust, harsh and uncall- 
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ed for. Every teaeher hears terrible stories 
of insiibordination of scholars and ii^stioe 
of teachers. But, if the scholar can trust his 
teacher and confide in him, and the teacher is 
irorthy the confidence of the scholar, such 
aeenes can seldom occur. 

There are, however, cases when the govern- 
ment of a school has been arbitrary, almost 
despotic Boys have been crushed into obe- 
dience and girls awed into submission. Even 
in such cases, when their indignation and re- 
vengeful feelings are ready to burst forth, on 
the arrival of a new teacher, and to sweep 
away all wholesome restraint or discipline, a 
teacher may overcome this feeling by a con- 
■tant kind, though firm, administration of 
government from the very beginning. Some 
leaders of this article have known of schools 
where one teacher, kind, interested, calm, but 
ton, has brought a previously ill- governed 
achool into a perfectly healthy condition ; and, 
leaving it, has been succeeded by a man who 
fails entirely to govern the schooL The first 
teacher has returned and at once restored the 
adiool to its proper state. I remember being, 
myvelf, the pupil of a teacher of the first kind, 
one whom every scholar loved and reelected. 
He never watched us, he trusted us, when we 
were worthy of trust, and we knew respected 
us as boys. He was followed by one who ut- 
terly fiuled to gain the confidence or respect 
of many of his pupils. I was not his pupil, 
but I heard from his scholars very few ex- 
pressions of regard for him, for tiie probable 
veasonthat he had no real regard for them. 
He was succeeded by our former teacher, who, 
upon entering the school room on the first 
morning of the new term, was received with 
that respect and regard which he retained 
during the whole session. One teacher found 
US worthy of confidence, and proved himself 
worthy of ours ; the other, apparently, cared 
most for himself and for his salary. John. 

ITora*— Scholar ; ft member of m lefaool, in thi* com. 

For the Behoolouuiter. 
Moral Instruction in Sohoola. 

I have a very virid recollection of a yoang la* 
dy who taught our district school two summers, 
when I was quite a little girl. It was years ago, 
yet the influence of her instructions will follow 
Ine through life. It was a small country school, 
then might have been thirty scholars ; the nnm< 



ber seemed larger to me then, for the only school 
I had ever attended was in one of the farming 
towns of Massachusetts, where the district com- 
prised considerable territory and but few houses. 
Our teacher was very mild and gentle in her gov- 
ernment, seldom punishing a scholar, yet she ob- 
tained perfect lessons, and always succeeded in 
keeping good order, and in winning the love and 
respect of us alL I have often thought her suc- 
cess was, in a great measure, owing to the moral 
instruction which she gave us. Every morning, 
as soon as school was opened, she would read 
some interesting story, which would of course 
gain our attention. She would draw a moral 
from it, and apply it to our every day duties, our 
intercourse in school with regard to our studies, 
and kindness and generosity toward each other 
at all times, but above all she would endeavor 
to lead us to a loving Saviour, and this was the 
b<ms upon which she strove to build our whole 
moral character. I will relate a little incident 
that occurred, which will illustrate her teachings, 
and which produced a happy e&ct upon her pu- 
pils. 

It was her custom to have every pupil repeat a 
passage of scripture each day before separating 
at the close of school. There was one boy who 
tried to excuse himself, by saying he could not 
remember a verse long enough to repeat it. She 
replied that she thought if he would select a 
short one, he would be able to remember it. The 
next day when his turn came, he arose and re- 
peated thp shortest verse in the Bible—*' Jesus 
wept,"— at the same time looking round with a 
smile, as though he expected the other scholars 
to join him in a laugh, which many of them were 
disposed to do, but a glance toward the teacher 
checked it at once. Her eyes were filled with 
tears and the sorrowful tones of her voice, as 
she talked to us of the sin of trifling with sacred 
things, made an abiding impression on our hearts. 
It is needless to say she had no occasion to re- 
peat the lesson. We usually spent about fifteen 
minutes in these exercises every morning, and 
the time was not wasted. A teacher's duty is not 
done when the lessons are learned and recited. 
Every teacher has it in his power to do an im- 
mense amount of good, and if the opportunities 
are passed by unimproved, the responsibility of 
that neglect rests with him. A child's heart can 
be moulded like wax. Precept and example from 
a teacher who is loved and respected, will make 
more lasting impressions than the same from a 
doien persons outside the schoolroom. Now, 
while the child's character is forming, is the 
time to plant the 'seeds of kindness, generosity 
integrity and truth. M. 
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Dr. Bae and Sir John ITranUin. 

The following report of Dr. Bae's remarks 
at the late meeting of the American Scientific 
Association, we clip from one of the best of 
our exchanges — The Journal of Education for 
Lower Canada, published at Montreal. 

** It will be remembered by most of our 
readers, that in 18^, Br. Hae, on his return 
from an exploring expedition along the Amer- 
ican shores of the Artie Ocean, brought with 
him certain relics of Sir John Franklin's ex- 
pedition, which he had obtained from the Es- 
quimaux who reside near the Castor and Pol- 
lux River. The discovery of these remains 
was supposed by the Amiralty to set at rest 
the question as to the fate of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his party, and, in consequence, this 
hardy traveller received the promised reward 
— £10,000 sterling— as the fruits of his toil. 

A great many of the scientific men in Eng- 
land however, and amongst them Sir Roderick 
Murchison, continued to maintain that the en- 
tire destruction of the party at the place in- 
dicated by Dr. Rae, was not sufficiently 
proved, and that further traces of him would 
probably be found. In the following year 
another overland expedition was sent out by 
the Hudsoii's Bay Company, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Anderson, and on the very q)0t 
described to Dr. Rae, by the Esquimaux, as 
being the place where they had seen the dead 
bodies of a party of white men, were fotmd 
pieces of Pine, Oak, Elm, Ash and Mahogany, 
chips and shavings, and a piece of wood 
marked with the word "Terror," but no 
traces of the bodies ; and also at the first 
rapids up Back River, paddles and other 
pieces of wood belonging to a boat were in 
possession of the natives. 

'ITiose who refused to be satisfied with Dr. 
Rae's account, were still less so with Mr. An- 
derson's They said that in the climate of the 
Arctic regions, the intense cold preserves ex- 
posed articles in a wonderful manner, so that 
it is hardly possible to judge, on viewing a 
deserted Esquimaux settlement, how long it 
may be since it was the abode of human be- 
ings — the minutest fish bones being in a per- 
fect state of preservation at the end of many 
years. They therefore think' that no human 
bones having been found at the place where 



Sir John Franklin's party was said to have 
perished, it is to be concluded that the Esqui- 
maux' tale is untrue. They also aay that the 
different kinds of wood of which ehifMi wece 
found could not have beeen those of any 
govemmant boat which any party could drai^ 
100 miles over the ice, and that Sir John 
Franklin, who was weU aware of the mean* 
of reaching the Hudson's Bay posts by the 
Back or Mackenzie Rivers, probably earned 
with him planks of different kinds of wood, 
in order to construct a Ught boat with whicb 
to ascend one or other of these streams* and 
that it is possible, that failing in the attempt 
the remains of his party had taken refuge 
among the Esquimaux and that some of them 
may still be living. They frurther add that ia 
any case, the w*hole of the crews of the two 
ships were not aceomnted for» andron these 
grounds they urged on the government the 
necessity of further search. To this line of 
argument however the government has declin- 
ed to yield, and fUrther means of search have 
been refused. 

We recently had an opportunity of hear- 
ing from Dr. Rae's own lips an account of his 
travels, his answer to aU these difficnlties as 
to the fate of FrankUn, and his own reasons 
for arriving at the conclssion that the story of 
the Esquimaux was true, and that he had 
really found the last resting place of the latest 
survivors of those gallant crews whose names 
deserve to be recorded among those of the 
most devoted victims to scientific discovery. 

The occasion on which we had the advan- 
tage of hearing Dr. Rae was purely accident- 
al. It was the last day of the session of the 
American Scientific Association here. The 
section was about to close its procoedings, 
when a learned member announced that Dr. 
Rae was present and would, if agreeable* 
show those of the Franklin relics he had re- 
tained. No sooner had the audience learned 
that Rae ^as in the room than he was loudly 
called for, and he answered most good-na- 
turedly to the call. The following report, 
though it wants the life-interest which attach- 
es to Dr. Rae's own narrative, is, we beUere* 
as nearly corrrct as may be. 

Dr. Rae. — • Previous to my expedition in 
1854, when I found these articles, I had been 
engaged in four boat expeditions to Ae Azetie 
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regionB and bmd traced some 3000 miles of 
ooaat« This last expedition was undertaken 
more for the purpose of geographical inform- 
ation than to search for Sir John Franklin, as 
I had hardly any expectation of finding any 
traces of his party in the direction I vras go- 
ing. But one day, in the course of my tray- 
els, I met an Esquimaux who told me that a 
party of about thirty white men had died of 
starvation beyond a great river a long way to 
the AVest. On inquiring among the Esqui- 
maux I found they were in possessson of 
pieces of watches, pocket chronometers and 
silTer spoons with crests and letters upon 
them, which turned out to be those of persons 
belonging to Sir John Franklin's expedition. 
I also found Sir John's cross of knighthood 
and a small round silver plate, engraved, Sir 
John Franklin, K. C. B., and other articles. 
In £act, some of my men had their coats cov- 
ered with buttons they obtained firom the Es- 
quimaux, so it had evidently been a large 
party. I bought these articles from the Es- 
quimaux for saws, daggers and other weapons. 
They gave them up quite willingly. Doubts 
have been expressed as to the truth of this 
story and the honesty of the Esquimaux, and 
it has been suggested that they had murdered 
the men of this party and robbed their bodies. 
This 1 do not believe, fori have always found 
them honest and trustworthy. Their memory 
too, is extremely correct. They have of course 
no writings, but they hand down from one to 
another the most accurate descriptions of 
what they have seen. I wintered among 
them in 1847 and they then described to me 
the visit of Parry and others, twenty years 
before, so well that I at once recogized Parry 
from the description, and he subsequently 
confirmed to me the circumstances of his visit 
which they had related to me. Then as to 
their having robbed and murdered the men of 
this party, I can only say that as long as I 
was amongst them, they never stole an article 
frt>m me, and when I went away on a distant 
expedition I left only three men with the 
stores. Yet the Esquimaux never molested 
them in the least, although they would have 
gained a great deal more by murdering or rob- 
bing them than by the destruction of Frank- 
lin's party. On the contrary they were very 
polite in their manners to them and when they 



saw the mgn take the pot off the fire at meal 
time they rose and went away — a delicacy that 
does not always prevail in more civilized soci- 
eties. I have observed that on the part of the 
Esquimuax to the East of the Mackenzie 
River, there is no instance of that blood- 
thirsty disposition towards the whites and the 
Indians that one meets with to the West. I 
explain this circumstance in this way. To 
the West the Esquimaux and the Indians are 
always at war, the latter being anxious to 
keep the Esquimaux back from participating 
in the trade with the whites, and as the 
whites supply the Indians with fire-arms in 
exchange for furs, they are looked upon by 
the Esquimaux as the allies of the Indians. 

The Esquimaux among whom I have been, 
are very exemplary in their domestic relations 
and are much more cleanly than those Dr. 
Kane met with frirther north. When you go 
among them they bring forward their wives 
and children and introduce them to you, and 
seem proud of any notice you take of them» 
or of any present you make them. The wo- 
men are not treated as slaves, as they are 
among many of the Indian tribes. They have 
only to take care of the snow-house and the 
affairs of the household. They are very kind 
to their wives, and children are considered 
as a great blessing. The more children there 
are in a fSsmily the richer it is considered. In- 
deed so much is this the case that when child- 
ren lose their parents they are immediately 
adopted by other members of the tribe, who 
bring them up as their own children, and there 
often is even a scramble as to who shall get 
them. The Esquimaux are very grateful too 
for any kindness. I have had an opportunity 
of being of use to them more than once, and 
they always seemed obliged to me for what I 
did for them. On one occasion they ran short 
of food ; we had plenty and we supplied them 
from our stores. Afterwards, when I wanted 
seal £ftt for my men to eat with their venison, 
they brought it and laid it down at the doors 
of the huts, and refused to take any payment 
for it, saying, that we had fed them when they 
were hungry. I always found them frank 
and friendly. I never had a quarrel with any 
of them but one man, and he was considered 
so bad a character among themselves that they 
wanted me to shoot hinu This, I of oourae» 
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leftised to do, unless he interfered with lu, 
and they asked me to give them some pow- 
der, which I had told them was poison, to 
kill him with. He was a Tery powerful fel- 
low, and they were afraid of him. 

For my own part, I have no doubt as to 
Pranklin's fate. His purpose had been to try 
to reach Behring's Straits, and he had been 
known to say that if he met with ice he would 
push his ships into it and take his chance. 
After wintering at Beechy*s Island the first 
year, as we now know he did, he probably 
tried to reach Cape Walker, and from thence 
to gain Behring's Straits ; but being caught 
in the ice was obUged to abandon his ship, 
and by boat and sledge to endeavor to reach 
the American continent, through Peel Sound 
and from thence escape up Back River. In 
this attempt I believe he and his party perish- 
ed. We know that Franklin had provisions 
for three years and a half, and he calculated 
on making them last four years. We also 
know that he had salted down a number of 
little ducks, that are so plentiful at certain 
seasons in these regions, intending to live up- 
on them should his other provisions fail. It 
is extremely probable that among the pro- 
visions that he took with him, there was a 
portion bad, as after he left it was discovered 
that large quantities of the preserved meats 
which had been supplied to government were 
unfit for use. Thus his resources might be 
considerably diminished and it is well known 
that it requires full rations to keep men in 
that climate. Now, if the men, attacked by 
scurvy, and no ship expedition has ever yet 
completely escaped, took to eating these salt- 
birds, they would die off like cholera patients. 
Scurvy is the most frightful disease I know 
of. It is the great enemy of the Arctic voya- 
ger. This would therefore account for the 
deaths of so large a party. 

As it is evident that Sir John Franklin must 
have gone down Peel Sound, we know pretty 
weU where he must have left his ships. Lady 
Franklin has therefore sent out another sliip 
vnder captain McClint0(^, to endeavor to 
find out the place where the ships were aban- 
doned, and to determine, if possible, the place 
of the Magnetic Pole, which was discovered 
in 1830 by Sir James Parry, and to see if there 
had been any shifting that would explain the 



variations of the compass. He would 
endeavor to make the North West Pasoa^ 
which captain McClure had only done by 
walking part of the way upon the ice, he haT- 
inflf been obliged to leave his ship frozen is. 
If any man can do this it is captain Mcdin- 
tock. He has great experience, andhis vese^ 
a small screw steamer, is admirably adapted 
for the work. It is probably the best eqvdq^ 
ed expedition that has ever been sent to the 
Polar regions. He has only taken thirty men 
and he has provisions for them for three yeais. 
Should these fell, he can faU back upon tise 
eachuleithy previous expeditions, sufficient to 
support 100 men for two years. There ia, 
therefore, little reason to fear any accident. 

• When I was among the Esquimaux, I en- 
deavored also to find any books or papers 
they might have ; they told me that they had 
had books, but being of no use to them, they 
had given them to the children to play with« 
and they had torn them. The only papers I 
could get were two leaves to areligious book, 
which a woman had preserved in her work-bag. 
They are now deposited in Greenwich Hospital 
with all the other articles except these.' Here 
Dr. Kae exhibited the relics he had kept. 
They consisted of pieces of three or firar 
watches, a small piece of a gold chain, a shil- 
ling, a sovereign and a half crown, a ]>etty 
officer's badge and a silver spoon with Frank- 
lin's crest. Dr. Rae then continued: 'I 
found the Esquimaux very correct in aU the 
infonnation th^y gave me. They are the best 
geographers I ever met with. I had only to 
give them two or three points on the chart, 
and they would sketch me out the whole 
coast line between. Thus I was able to as- 
certain where they had seen the bodies of the 
white men they told me of, and when, next 
year, Mr. Anderson's party went to the place 
I described, they found the remains of a boat, 
some pieces of wood, upon one of which, the 
word <* Terror " had been stamped, and also 
kettles and other utensils which had evident* 
ly belonged to the expedition. They also 
found a piece of a snow shoe frame with the 
name of Mr. Stanley, surgeon to the Erebus, 
carved upon it. I have since been able to 
trace it to the maker and the man in London 
who sold it to Mr. Stanley. Mr. Anderson 
has not been able to find any of the bodies of 
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tlie party who periahed, but I account for 
that in this way. They had been seen before 
the ice decayed in the spring, on a low beach 
oyer which, doubtless, the sea flows at certain 
seasons of the year, and the bodies were either 
washed away, or covered over by the sand, 
foxes and wolves aiding in their destruction, 
while the other articles were removed to a 
place of safety by the Esquimaux. Captain 
Parry told me that whales and walruses 
which he had left in similar places had disap- 
peared by the rising of the water at certain 
eeasons.' 

Dr. Rae, alluding to the habits of life of 
the Esquimaux, showed us a needle made by 
themselves, the eye of which was well drilled 
and very fine. He then continued : ' the Es- 
quimaux make their thread from the sinews 
of the deer. In fact, the reindeer supplies 
them with all they want. In places where 
they have no vegetables, they take out the 
first stomach of the deer and keep it to eat 
with their meat, as their only substitute for 
Tegetable food. They are very expert in 
killing the deer in autumn. They frequently 
take herds of 80 or 40 by driving them into 
the sea. They also shoot them with bows 
and arrows; but the way they take them 
most is by making pit-fidla in the snow into 
which they tumble. My men though half- 
breeds and all expexienoed hunters, never 
could make snares that would keep the deer. 
The animals often fell into ours but they al- 
ways got out again. But t^e Esquimaux 
manage to make them in such a way that the 
alanting wall of the pit-fiill throws him back 
when he attemps to jump out. The Esqui- 
maux are also very expert in killing seals with 
their spears, where my men could not manage 
it with their rifles. We often succeeded in 
striking the seal but never so effectually as to 
prevent him tumbling back into his hole and 
being lost. The Esquimaux instead of going 
head foremost towards the seal, drag them- 
aelves along the ice sideways, and when the 
seal seems startled they make a peculiar noise 
in their throats like the sound made by the 
aeal« and thus they approach near enough to 
throw their spears, holding on by the end of 
the line. If it is a very big one, however, the 
hunter scratches a hole in the ice in which to 
£uiten the end of his line, in order to prevent 



the seal from dragging him into the water 
after him. Dr. Kane describes the Esquimaux 
as being much dirtier than those I met with. 
I was quite ashamed of our appearance in 
comparison to theirs. In fact they dare not 
be dirty. Every night they are obliged to 
strip off their clothes and beat all the rime 
off them and hang them up in the hut, else 
they would become a solid mass. It is true 
they don't wash themselves, for they have no 
water for that purpose ; but they rub them- 
selves with snow. We tried to wash our- 
selves with water, but we could not get 
dry again, so we were obliged to imitate 
the Esquimaux and take a dry wash with 
snow. This answers the purpose very well 
and it even does very well to clean the blank- 
ets. During the winter I caused the men to 
rub their blankets several times with snow, 
and it is wonderful how much it cleanses 
them. The snow huts are very warm and 
clean. After they have been used a while 
they become very white and pretty, much 
more so than the roof of an ordinary room. 
The moisture and heat from the inhabitants 
become encrusted on the roof and walls and 
give the appearance of a house built of ground 
glass. They use stone hunps with moss 
wicks, like those described by Dr. Kane; 
but the women arrange the wick so that 
there is none of the annoyance from smoke, 
which he mentions. 

1 am satisfled that Dr. Kuie, who de» 
serves so much credit for Ms courage and 
perseverance with a constitution so weakened 
by suffering, committed a great mistake by 
using tents instead of snow huts. Besides 
the weight they had to carry, his men suf- 
fered a great deal in them from cold. In the 
snow huts my men slept quite comfortably 
with a blanket or two and a strip of deer 
skin below them to keep them off the snow. 
My men never had more bedding than that. 
It weighed only twenty-five pounds for four 
men, while including the tents, Dr. Kane's 
men had to carry twenty-five pounds each 
for night accommodation. This has been 
one of the errors committed by all the gov- 
ernment expeditions. They did not imitate 
sufficiently the mode of life of the Esquimaux. 
It is a rule to be observed, that travellers 
should imitate the mode of life of the natives 
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until by experience they can invent a better. 
It requires some skill to build a snow- 
house. The Esquimaux ynH build one in 
half an hour. The builder traces the size, 
he then cuts the snow within the circle 
away in blocks and with that he constructs 
his house. He ought to be able to build his 
house from what he cuts away from the in- 
side, and so build himself in. He then cuts 
himself a way out.' 

In answer to several questions Dr. Kae 
added that the white bear was not consid- 
ered a formidable animal by the natives. 
That the most dangerous animal was the 
musk ox, which was a beautifully made lit- 
tle creature. The moment it is wounded it 
pursues its enemy. Dr. Kae said he had 
killed several. Their skins make the most 
beautiful robes and under the hair there is a 
very fine wool, of which he had had sever- 
al shawls made. These skins are not brought 
into the market, it is not worth while, ow- 
ing to the distance being so great. 

Between those who consider Sir John Frank- 
lin's fate fully determined and those who say 
that a few scraps of wood, some kettles and 
silver plate cannot be the only remaining 
traces of one hundred and fifty British sai- 
lors and two of Her Majesty's ships, and 
contend that there is stUl reason to hope for 
further information, the argument is so even- 
ly balanced that it is very difficult if not 
impossible for us to. express an opinion in 
the matter. But we have no hesitation in 
saying that our sympathies are deeply en- 
gaged with the latter. And so may God 
speed the stout little ship on her perilous 
course and grant to her gallant crew a hap- 
py deliverance from the 

* Regions of thick ribbed ice,' 
whither they have gone impelled by senti- 
ments uf humanity and feelings of national hon- 
or, to stretch forth a helping hand to their broth- 
er sailors, if any yet survive, and at all events, 
to give an example of heroism and self sacrifice, 
which cannot fail to be useful." 



Two laterary Salad Bowls. 

Salad for the Solitary— Lettuce alone ! 
Salad for the Social — ^Lettuce be merry ! 

Punch. 



The HuBker'B Sonar. 

BY J. O. WHITTIER. 

Heap high the farmer's wintry board ! 

Heap high the golden corn ! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 

Prom out her lavish horn ! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 

The apple from the pine. 
The orange from its glossy green. 

The cluster from the vine. 

"We better love the hardy gift 

Our rugged vales bestow, 
To cheer us when the storm shall drift 

Our harvest fields with snow. 

Thro' vales of grass, and meads of flowers. 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain. 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting groin 

The robber crows away. 

All thro' the long bright days of June, 
Its leaves grew bright and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer noon, 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now with Autumn's moonlight eves. 

Its harvest time has come. 
We pluck away the frosted leaves, 

And bear the treasure home. 

There, richer than the fabled gifts 

Apollo showered of old, 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift. 

And knead its meal of gold. 

Let vapid idlers loll in silk, 

Around the costly board ; 
Give us the bowl of samp and milk. 

By homespun beauty poured. 

Then shame on all the proud and vain. 

Whose folly laughs to scorn 
The blessings of our hardy grain, 

Our wealth of golden corn. 

Let earth withhold her goodly root, 

Let mildew blight the rye. 
Give to the worm the orchard's fruit. 

The wheat fields to the fly ; 

But let the good old crop adorn 

The hilU our fathers trod ; 
Still let us, for his golden com. 

Send up out thanks to God. 
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Method of lastraotion. 

Thebb 19 a great diversity in the different 
laethods of teaohing. Those who have had 
an opportunity of yisiting schools to any 
great extent, especially in different sections of 
our country, cannot have foiled to notice the 
surprising difference in this respect. The old 
method of question and answer following 
question and answer, in the text book, the 
former for the teacher to ask and the latter 
for the pupil to reply, parrot-like, we are glad 
to say is falling ikito disuse among us. The 
plan now best known as the Pestaiozzian 
method of teaching, is rapidly gaining in 
favor, and coming into more general use* 

We are glad to quote the two following ar- 
ticles from the Journal of Education for Lower 
Canada, and we present them to our teachers, 
B8 containing some very practical and impor- 
tant suggestions. 

qsaxMab* 

Sometimes we are asked (and the enquiry is 
an interesting one) at what age children may 
be taught grammar. All such inquiries de- 
pend upon two other questions. First, — 
What particular faculties of the mind does 
the subject appeal to } Secondly, — ^At what 
age of the child do those faculties begin to 
develop themselves } The faculty of obterva- 
tion is the earliest in the order of development; 
and such subjects of instruction as excite and 
direct the power of observation should be the 
first to which the attention of children should 
be introduced. On this account, olyect lessotu 
on natural history may be given to infants 
even before the power of reading is attained. 
On this account also, geography should be 
taught before arithmetic and grammar. To 
limit our observations to grammar, it should 
be borne in mind that it has not to do with 
the perceptive or observing powers so much 
as with the faculties of abstraction, clacsi/ica- 
tion, and induction. It is important, there- 
fore, at what periods of child-life these facul- 
ties are beginning to be developed. Of course 
it is possible to override the question of men- 
tal science altogether, and to make lessons of 
grammar — what they too often are — lessons 
of mere memory, the understanding being left 



imcultivated and unfruitful* And, again, al- 
though grammar, for the right comprehen- 
sion of its principles, requires the exercise of 
faculties higher in the order of development 
than perception, and so should be taught la- 
ter than geography or natural history; yet 
there are portions of it that do not require 
these faculties, or at least may be simplified 
by a skilftd use of the power of observation, 
and so be brought down to the level of young- 
er children. To make our meaning clear, we 
may give very young children a clear notion 
of a noun by bidding them look about them 
for objects which they can see around them ; 
and as clear a notion of an aif/ectivc may be 
mastered by pointing out the properties of 
that object* For example, the teacher takes 
a fiower, which the child has named as an 
object he can see. The word./SiMOM' is a noun* 
It is whitct beautiful, fair, or whatever other 
properties the class may observe ; for the co- 
operation of the whole class should be expect- 
ed, and their attention by this means secured* 
White, beautiful, fair, are atf/eetivet. 

There are other particulars which the teach- 
er should observe, if he would make the sub- 
ject of grammar intelligible to young child- 
ren: — 

1. He should employ oral teaching before 
employing text books. By this means he can, 
not only dispose of difficulties which are 
foreseen, by simple and familiar illustrationsi 
but also deal with others as they arise, and 
which books cannot anticipate. 

2. He should keep back every rule until ita 
neceesity has first been felt, 

8. He should allow no rule to be committed 
to the memory until it has first passed through 
the understanding, 

4. He should use familiar metaphors where 
there is a diffictdty in comprehending the 
harder parts of speech. Conjunctions may 
be called hooks : propositions are pointers or 
finger-posts, 

6, Rules and definitions should be first giv- 
en which are general ; the rules without the ex- 
ceptions, and the definitions without the in'' 
flexions. The great, broad, roads of the dis- 
trict are to be traversed, and the by-paths left 
at present for after and closer investigation* 
The larger and more prominent features of 
the edifice are to be made familiar to the mind| 
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rather than each individual Btone of which 
the edifice is composed. 

Questions to "which the above remarks sup- 
ply material for answers :— TF%a< particular 
faetUtica of the child docs the subject of gram- 
mar appeal to } Upon what previous question 
depends the question as to tf^ order in which 
§chool tubjocta ahouid be taken t By what meth' 
od may grammar be brought down to the lev- 
el of younger children f Give examplea of 
of their method. What advantage does oral 
teaching possess over teaching by booka f Enu- 
merate some general rule which should be ob- 
served in early lessons on grammar. — Papera 
for the Schoplmaater* 

K0TE8 07 ▲ LESSOir IK NATXmAL HIBTOBT. 

Children between the agea oft and 9. 

As I was passing down a lane not far from 
this school, the other day, I saw something 
lying in the road that I first thought was a 
dog. Well I walked towards this thing that 
was lying in the road, and when I came near 
it, it got up and walked towards me, and then 
I saw that it had horns, and then I knew 
it was not a dog, for dogs do not have home. 
Bo I looked at It, and saw that it was not 
quite so big as a sheep, that it had two horns 
curling backwards, and underneath its chin 
there was some hair like a beard ; and then I 
aaid <* this is a goat" 

If the children did not give it now, I should 
refer to some more characteristics : its fear- 
lessness, livlincss, &c. 

Where shall we find the goat ? In the lane. 

Yes ! but all goats do not Uve in the lanea. 

Then where shall we find them ? No Ana, 

If we go into the green fields, what animals 
do we find most of? Sheep, Xow what do 
w« get from sheep ? Meat, Yes ! and we get 
meat also from the goat. 

Why, then, do we see so many sheep and 
80 few goats ? No Ana, 

If I were to put some bread and potatoes 
before you when you were hungry, which 
would you take for food? Bread, Why 
would you take this ? Becauae it ia better food. 
Yes ! and when we go into the fields where 
food is grown for us, we find most of them 
eomjielde. Yes I there are more com fields 



than potato Jlelda, Why ? Because the 
providea ua with food. And just now we said, 
with us there are more sheep than goata ; can 
any boy find the reason. Becauee the sheep 
providea ue with better food. 

Then where may we look for the gost^ 
Where there are not many sheep. 

Wh^re shall that be? 

What kind of food doea the aheep like? 
Nice grass*. 

Yes! and to be nice grass there must be 
good ground% 

14 ow what kind of ground is not good fat 
graaa to grow in ? Qtong, 

Yea I and when this atony ground goes 
high up almoat to the donda, we call it-^« 

Then it ia on — mowitovrM that we shall find 
— «A« gwU% 

Now we will forget that we are hese at 
school, and go to one of these nuNinteMM. 

You see it rises gently at first, and we can 
go up it easily, but soon it gets steeper, and 
steeper, and we have to use strong aticka to 
hs^ us upt and then we look down and eee 
the people below walking about like Httlo 
dots, and then we look up and see what 
great height this mountain is, and then a long 
way up we see something jumping about from 
rock to rock, running about without the aid 
of any — sticks, and yet it goes a great deal 
faster up there than you or I could do, even on 
level ground ; and look ! see that one, it is on 
a ledge no wider than my hand. I ahouid 
think it would fall over. 

If you or I were placed there, we should 
fall over and be dashed to pieces. But still it 
keeps on, and see that jump it just now made 
about the height of this room. How is this ? 
It can do all this whUe we are obliged to go 
very slowly, and use large— atieka to keep ns 
from— falling. 

To illustrate this I should take a x>enny and 
show that if the edge be notched, it wiU stick 
even to the wall. Then draw attention to the 
goat's hoofs ; they are notched, so that it can 
lay hold of ihe ground with great firmneas, 
and yet never falL 

Draw attention to the fact that if placed on 
smooth ice he instantly falls, but if the slight- 
est roughness occurs, he bounds along ynth. 
great speed. 
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We will now follow the goat home. He 
has hcen— jumping about snapping up the little 
grass he finds, and now he goes— Aoma, and 
we see him lay himself down and begin chew- 
ing, and yet we don't see any food near him. 
Where does he get it from ? When he was on 
the mountain he was so quick that he didn't 
stop — to chew it, but swallowed it as*-A« pick* 
$d tl. Bather strange. If you swallowed a 
tart when you are at school, could you, when 
you got home, call it back and chew it ? Then 
how can the goat } No atutDer, 

If you are going along the fields on a very 
hot daj, and you hare an orange in your 
hand ; when you are hot and tiired you feel 
as if you would — Uhg to eat the orange* But 
then supposing you hare a long journey to go, 
you say ** I shaU be tired— a^am by and by, 
and then I should like another orange. But 
then you have not got another orange, so you 
Bay •■! will keep part of thie,*' Then you 
only eat part of this — orange, and put the oth- 
er part — in your pocket. So does the goat. 
But where is his pocket } It is not— oufttdtf, 
then it must hc'-^ineide, and here he puts all 
the food he gets on the mountains and when 
he takes it out and eats it. This is called — 
chewing the cud ; other animals that chew the 
cud— cows, sheep, &c. Look at the feet of 
these. What do we notice about them ? That 
they are — cloven; tha,t is — in two pieces. Then 
when you see an animal's foot in two pieces, 
you may be sure that — it chews the cud, 

Kefer to the places where it is found. What 
did wc say was not found there ? The sheep. 
And instead of the sheep we have the^goat. 
Then the goat supplies the place of the— 
sheep. 

It also gives us milk, and thus suppUes the 
place of the — now. 

Its skin is made into a thin kind of leather, 
called after the young— Am<; but it provides 
also nice warm beds for those men who look 
after them. 

Recapitulation. — Where do we find the 
goat? In mountainous districts. What does 
his food consist of } Grass, How is it he can 
climb so well after the grass } Because his 
hoofs are notched. What does it do when it 
gets home? C/tews the cud. What is the 
mark of all animals that do this ? The chven 



foot. What does it provide the people that 
take care of it with ? Milk, Some uses after 
itiskiUed? Food and leather. 

Papers for the Schoolmaster, 



O, Bear, What oan the matter be. 

O, dear, what can the matter be, 

O, dear, what can the matter be, 

O, dear, what can the matter be, 

Parents don't visit the school. 
They visit the drill to see murderous sabres, 
They visit the circus, they visit their neighbors, 
They visit their flocks, and their servant who 
labors— 

Now why don't they visit the schooL 

O, dear, what can the matter be, 
Parents don't visit the school. 
They care for their houses, they care for their 

dollars, 
They care for their lodges and their fancy fine 

collars, 
But little do we thlok they care for their scholars, 
Because they don't visit tlte school. 

O, dear, what can the matter be. 

Parents don't visit the school. 
We know from hunger and cold we're protected } 
In knowledge and virtue our minds are directed, 
But still we do think we are sadly neglected, 

Because they don't visit the schooL 



Chiographt. — A good story is told of the 
wretched writing of J. W. Brooks, the great 
railroad manager of Michigan. He had written 
a letter to a man on the Central route, notifying 
him that he must remove a bam thai in some 
way incommoded the road, under the penalty of 
prosecution. The threatened man was unable to 
read any part of the letter but the signature, but 
he took it to be a free pass on the road, and used 
it for a couple of years as such, none of the con- 
ductors being able to dispute his interpretation 
of the document. 



LBisruB HouBS.- It was a beautiAil observa- 
tion of William Hazlitt, that ** there is room 
enough in human life, to crowd almost every art 
and science in it." If we pass ** no day without 
a line," visit no place without the company of a 
book, we may with ease fill libraries, or empty 
them of their contents. The more we do, the 
more we can do ; the more busy w» arc, the more 
leisure we have. 
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The Ctottaser and Kapoleon* 

BT BE&AMOBB. 

The following poem well illustrates the feeling 
of veneration with which the French n&tion re- 
gard Napoleon. We doubt whether the name of 
Washington inspires such sentiments of awe 
and reverence in the hearts of Americans, as the 
name of Napoleon enkindles in that of every 
Frenchman.-«£D. 

Amid the lowly, straw^built shed, 
Long will the peasant seek his glory : 

And when some fifty years have fled, 
The thatoh will hear no other story. 

Around some old and hoary dame 

The village crowd will oft exclaim-^ 

" Mother, now till midnight chimes. 

Tell us the tale of other times. 

He wronged us : say It, if they will. 

The people love his memory still ; 

Mother, now the day is dim, 

Mother, tell us now of him.*' 

** My children— 4n our village here, 
I saw him once by kings attended : 

That time has passed this many a year, 
For scarce my maiden days were ended. 

On foot he climbed the hill, and nigh 

To where t watched htm passing by ; 

Small his hat upon that day, 

And he wore a coat of gray ; 

And when he saw me shake with dread, 

• Good day to you, my dear ! ' he said." 

** Oh ! and mother is it true ? 

Mother, did he speak to you ? '* 

*' From this a year has passed away ; 

Again in Paris streets I found him ; 
To Notre Dame he rode that day. 

With all his gallant court around him— 
All eyes admired the show the while. 
No face that did not wear the smile ; 
' See how brightly shines the sky I 
*Tis for him!' the people cry; 
And then his face was soft with joy. 
For God had blessed him with a boy.** 
*< Mother, oh ! how glad to see 
Days that must so happy be I *' 

** But when o'er our province ran 
The bloody armies of the strangers. 

Alone he seemed, — that famous man, 
To fight against a thousand dangers. 

One evening just like this one here, 

I heard a knock that made me fear, 

Entered, when I ope'd the door, 



He, and guards perhaps a score ; 
And seated where I sit, he said, 
* To what a war 1 have been led !' " 
"Mother, and was that the chair ? 
Mother, was he seated Thebb ? " 

" Dame, I am hungry !" then he cried; 

I set out wine and bread before him ; 
There at the fire his clothes he dried. 

And slept while watched his followers o% 
him; 
When, with a start, he rose from sleep. 
He saw me in my terror weep. 
And he said, ' Nay our France is strong ; 
Boon I will avenge her wrong.' 
It is the dearest thing of mine. 
The glass in which he drank his wine.'* 
■* And through a change of good and 111* 
Mother« you have kept it still." 



The Dbpth op tab Atlantic.— We are in- 
formed that the soundings obtained by her Maj- 
esty's ship Cyclops, which has been engaged in 
checking for the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
the soundings taken by the United States atemoi- 
er Arctic, are very satisfactory, bottom having 
been found all the way across the Atlantic For 
the greater part of the distance the floor of the 
ocean Is composed of fine sand and small shells. 
Near the European coast small pebbles were 
found mixed with the sand. The greatest depth 
sounded was about two miles and seven-eighths. 



A young man engaged in teaching mutes was 
explaining by signs the use and meaning of the 
particle "dis," and requested one of them to 
Write on the blackboard a sentence showing her 
knowledge of the sense of the prefix. A bright 
little one immediately stepped forward and wrote 
the following: '*Bays love to play, but girls to 
rfwplay." 



Do THAT which you judge to be right, whatev> 
et the Vulgar may think of you ; if you despise 
their praise, disregard also their censure.~Py<A*> 
gonu. 



WoVLD you be avenged of your enemy ? Be 
virtuous, that he may have nothing to say against 
you. — Diogenet, 



One rose upon ambush, though but a little one, 
and though not yet blown, proves that which 
bears it to be a true rose tree. 
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Autumn. 

Summer's gone and oTer, 

Fogs are falling down, 
And with nisset tinges 

Autumn's doing brown. 
Boughs are daily rifled 

By the gusty thieves, 
And the Book of Nature 

Getteth short of leaves. 
Round the tops of houses 

Swallows, as they flit, 
Oive their yearly tenants. 

Notices to quit. 
Skies of fickle temper 

Weep by turns and laugh- 
Night and day together 

Taking half-and-half. Tom Hood. 



For the SehoolnuMter. 
Qeocr»phio«l Fnigma. 



Z JLM COMFOSSO OF THnLTT-BETEN LETTEBS. 

My 14, 8, 33, 10, ib a beautiful little lake in 
Bnrope. 

My U, 17, 12, 37, 4, U, 31, is an island in 
the Mediterranean sea. 

My 27, 34, 29, 23, 18, 2, 16, 5, and 

My 14, 8, 21, 11, 33, 1, 11, 13, are names 
of two distinguished men who were bom on 
the above island. 

My 9, 17, 12, 3, 36, 10, 24, 5, is a southern 
town celebrated in our nation's history. 

My 6, 27, 4, 20, 29, 86, 12, is a river in 
Russia. 

My 7, 32, 27, 36, is a riyer in England. 

My 19, 22, 31, 7, 36, 2, 12, 9, is a cape on 
the coast of the United States. 

My 28, 36, 30, 15, 4, is a place in India 
much talked of just now. 

My 25, 15, 26, 13, 35, 84, is a high moun- 
tain peak in the weatexn part of the United 
States. 

My whole is a maxim all scholars should 
remember. 



Soaaow — Sorrow is the night of the mind. 
What would be a day without its night? The 
day reveals one sun only ; and night hrxngs 
to light the whole of the universe. The anal- 
ogy is complete. Sorrow is tht firmament of 
thought and the school of intelligenoe. 
84 



The Wrath of Waahlncton. 

From Rush's "Washington in Bomestie 
Life," we take the following : — 

An anecdote I derived from Colonel Lear 
shortly before his death, in 1816, may be here 
related, showing the height to which Wash- 
ington's passion would rise, yet be controlled. 
It belongs to his domestic life, with which I 
am dealing, having occurred under his own 
roof, while it marks public feelings the most 
intense, and points to the moral of his life. I 
give it in Colonel Lear's words as near as I 
can, having made a note of them at the time. 
Toward the close of a winter's day in 1791, 
an oflicer in uniform was seen to dismount in 
front of the President's house, in Philadel- 
phia, and giving the bridle to his servant, 
knocked at the door of the mansion. Learn- 
ing from the porter that the President was at 
dinner, he said he was on public business, and 
had despatches for the President. A servant 
was sent into the dining room to give inform- 
ation to Mr. Lear, who left the table and went 
into the hall, where the oflicer repeated what 
he had said. Mr. Lear replied that, as the 
President's Secretary he would take charge of 
the dispatches and deliver them at the prop- 
er time. The oflicer made answer that he 
had just come from the Western aimy, 
and his orders were to deliver them with all 
promptitude, and to the President ; but that 
he would wait his directions. Mr. Lear re- 
turned, and imparted to the President what 
had passed. General Washington rose from 
the table, and went to the oflElcer. He was 
back in a short time, made a word of apology 
for his absence, but no allusion to the cause 
of it. He had company that day. Every- 
thing went on as usuaL Dinner over, the 
gentlemen passed to the drawing room of Birs. 
Washington, which was open in the evening. 
The General spoke courteously to every lady 
in the room as was his custom. His hours 
were early, and by ten o'clock, all the compa- 
ny had gone. Mrs. Washington and Mr. Lear 
remained. Soon Mrs. Washington left the 
room. 

The General now walked backward and 
forward without speaking. Then he sat down 
on a sofa by the ^re, telling Mr. Lear to sit 
down. To this moment thme had been no 
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change ixl his maflner since his intenliption at 
the table. Mr. Lear now perceived his emo- 
tion. This rising in him, he broke out sud- 
denly, "It's all oyer— St. Clair's defeated ; 
routed ; the officers nearly all killed, the men 
by wholesale ; the rout complete — ^too shock- 
ing to think of— and a surprise in the bar- 
gainl" 

He uttered all this with grsat rehemence. 
Then he paused, got up from the sofa, and 
walked about the room several times, agita- 
ted, but saying nothing. Near the door he 
stopped short and stood still a few seconds, 
when his wrath became terrible. 

** Yes," he burst forth, <* here on this very 
•pot, I took leave of him ; I wished him suc- 
cess and honor ; you have your instructions, 
I said, from the Secretary of War ; I had a 
strict eye to them, and will add but one more, 
beware of turpriee, I repeat it bewabb ov 
•UKP&iSB — you know how the Indians fight 
us. He went off with that as my last solemn 
warning thrown into his ears. And yet to 
suffer that army to be cut in pieces, hacked by 
a surprise— the very thing I guarded him 
against ! O God, O God, he's worse than a 
murderer ! how can he answer it to his coun- 
try ? — the blood of the slain is upon him — the 
curse of widows and orphans — the curse of 
Heaven I" 

This torrent came out in a tone appalling. 
His very frame shook. It was awful, said Mr. 
Lear. More than once he threw his hands up 
as he hurled imprecations on St. Clair. Mr. 
Lear remained speechless, awed into silence. 

The roused chief sat down on the sofa once 
more. He seemed conscious of his passion, 
and uncomfortable. He was silent. His 
wrath began to subside ; he at length said, in 
an altered voice, '* This must not go beyond 
this room." Another pause followed — a 
longer one — when he said in a tone quite low, 
« General St. Clair shall have justice. I look- 
ed hastily through the dispatches, saw the 
disaster, but not all the particulars ; I will 
hear him without prejudice; he shaU have 
justice. I will hear him without prejudice ; 
he shall have full fustice." 

He was now, said Mr. Lear, perfectly calm. 
Half an hour had gone by. The storm was 
over ; and no sign of it was afterward seen in 
his conduct, or heard in his conversation. The 



result is known. The whole case was invesd* 
gated by Congress. St. Clair was exculpated 
and regained the confidence Washington had 
in him when appointing him to tliat command. 
He put himself in the thickest of the fight 
and escaped unhurt^ though so ill as to be 
carried on a litter, and unable to mount his 
horse without help. 



A Ltsend. 

Thbbb is a very old and beautiful story that 
has formed the staple for poems m many 
tongues, that we wish we could worthily 
telL 

It is of one sailing upon the sea, in a sleep 
without dream. The ship was wrecked and 
shattered, and yet he slept. The waves bore 
him like an infant in a cradle, upon the plank 
whereon he lay, and when he awoke it wmm 
with music, and upon a couch of flowers. 

The shore was strange, yet lovely, and 
thronged with thousands who proclaimed hin& 
king. It seemed as if they awaited him, wslf 
though he was, for there was a throne without 
an occupant, and royal robes for his arrmj- 
ing. 

All human wUls merged in his, and glory 
shone around him, even as the sun of thmt 
fair, imsuUied clime. 

At length there came to him a reverend man 
who told him that the time would come, when 
exiled from his kingdom, and powerless as he 
came, there would be ** none so poor to do 
him reverence." But, continued the aged 
sage, beyond the clouds that skirt this lovely 
land, lie unseen islands bare and drear ; jio 
fountains that sparkle, and no flowers per- 
fume ; no music but the wail of the winds 
and waves ; no shelter but the shadow of a 
rock. 

Thither will they banish thee, and there 
thou must make thy inevitable home. But 
now, thou art supremely blest ; slaves do thy 
bidding, and gold strews thy pathway like the 
sand. So, seek that island out ; cause the 
rock to be smitten, that it may gush with liv- 
ing water; send fragrant flowers from thy 
gardens, and spicy trees from thy forests ; let 
the amaranth be transplanted, and the pahn 
shed pleasant shade, till the wilderness shall be 
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glad for them, and *< the desert hlossom as the 
rose." Build there a rojal mansion and fill it 
with all things pure and beautiful, that sur- 
round thee now ; so shalt thou have a Paradise 
at last* and go rejoicing into exile. 

The king was wise and while he cherished 
the realm he ruled, yet sought the island, and 
«< coloniied" as it were, the half of his heart. 
Spring was peivuaded to come that way, and 
ahe hung her robe on the trees he had planted, 
and left her breath on the gale. The music of 
birds, and fountains, and winds among the 
leaves, floated around the new palace he had 
builded ; but nothing of all this had he ever 
beheld. 

Years went on, and the old royal glories 
grew dim, and the crown was tarnished, and 
there was another wreck, a new king came 
sleeping to the shore and he that ruled in a 
palace was not suffered so much as a shelter, 
for he was an exile, as the sage had prophe- 
sied. But he went not with a heavy heart, 
for sometimes, when the wind blew from the 
unseen shore, it had borne to him the fra- 
grance of orange and palm, and so he knew 
that his gardens were growing beautiful for 
his coming. And he laid off the purple like 
one disrobing fbr pleasant dreams, and put 
down the sceptre as if it had been a burden, 
and went away to his unseen home with a 
*< good bye ** on his Hp, but a smile in his 
eye. 

And though none have seen the Eden he 
dwells in, yet saUors driven out to sea, de- 
clare that sometimes sweet odors have been 
wafted across the deck from an unseen land, 
and by it they know that the gardens of the 
Exile are near. 

"As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope and now are passed 
Mozambique, off at sea, north-east winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest^-with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many 

a league 
Pleased with the grateful scent, old ocean 
smiles." 



Lord Bbouoham on the Dxjtt to Labob. 
— ^Lord Brougham, in his address a short time 
since before the Mechanics' Institute at Man- 
chester, used the following language : — " The 



first duty of a man is to provide for his own 
dependents by his own work, and not either 
to amuse himself or indulge in any gratifica- 
tion — not even in that more thkn innocent, 
most sacred gratification, of assuaging his 
thirst for knowledge — until he has done his 
day's work, and done that which is his bound - 
en duty as well as his highest interest to do, 
work with his own hands for the provision of 
himself and family. And when I talk of 
working men, I am myself, and have been aU 
my life, a working man ; and so long as I am 
blessed with health enough to continue, even 
at my advanced time of life, I shaU continue 
to labor ; and I shall never, henceforth, any 
more than I have hitherto done, partake of 
any relaxation, not even in gratifying my 
thirst for knowledge, until I have earned the 
right to do it by having done my day's work." 



Bivwrs and Kan. 



<<All rivers, small or large, agree in one 
character, they like to lean a little on one side » 
they cannot bear to have their chakmels deep- 
est in the middle, but will always if they can, 
have one bank to sun themselves upon and 
another to get cool under ; one shlngley shore 
to play over, where they may be shallow, and 
shore, foolish and childlike, and another steep 
under which they can pause, and purify them- 
selves, and get their strength of waves fully 
together for due occasion. 

Rivers in this way are just like wise men, 
who keep one side of their life for play and 
another for work, and can be brilliant, and 
chattering, and transparent when they are at 
ease, and yet take deep counsel on the other 
side when they set themselves to their main 
purpose. And rivers arc just in this divided 
also, like good and wicked men: the good 
rivers have serviceable deep places all along 
their banks, that ship? can sail in; but the 
wicked rivers go scooping irregularly under 
their banks until they get full of straggling 
eddies, which no boat can row over without 
beiug twisted against the rocks, and pools 
like wells, which no one can get out of but 
the water kelpie that lives at the bottom ; but, 
wicked or good, the rivers all agree in having 
two kinds of sides.^/2u«^». 
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Dead Iieares. 

The day is dead, and in its grave, 

The flowers arc fast asleep ; 
But in this solemn wood alone 

My nightly watch I keep ; 
The night is dark, the dew descends, 
But dew and darkness are my friends. 

I stir the dead leaves under foot, 
And breathe the earthy smell ; 

It is the odor of decay. 
And yet I like it well : 

Give others day and scented flowen. 

Give mc dead leaves, and midnight hours ! 
R. H. Stoddard. 



Oxicin of Paper Money. 

The Count de Tendilla, while besieged by 
the Moors in the fortress of Alhambra, ^\'as 
destitute of gold and silver wherewith to pay 
his soldiers, who began to murmur, as they 
had not the means of purchasing the necessa- 
ries of life from the people of the town. ''In 
this dilemma," says the historian, "whatdocs 
this most sogacious commander do? He takes si 
number of little morsels of paper, on which 
he inscribes various sums, large and small, 
and signs them with his own hand and name. 
These did he give to the soldiery, in earnest 
of their pay. < How,' you will say, * are sol- 
diers to be paid with scraps of paper ?' Even 
BO, and well paid, too, as I will presently 
make manifest, for the good Count issued a 
proclamation, ordering the inhabitants to take 
these morsels of paper for the full amount 
thereon inscribed, promising to redeem them 
at a future time with gold and silver. Thus, 
l^y subtle and most miraculous alchemy, did 
this cavalier turn worthless paper into pre- 
cious gold and silver, and make his late im- 
poverished army abound in money." The 
historian adds, " The Count de Tendilla re- 
deemed his promises like a loyal knight ; and 
this miracle, as it appeared in the eyes of the 
worthy Agapida, is the first instance on 
record of paper money, which has since spread 
throughout the civUizcd world in the most 
iinbounded opulence." 

This happened in 1484; and thus we see 
that paper money, notwithstanding aU the 
maledictions which hare been bestowed upon 



it by the ignorant^ the unbeFiering and th« 
faithless, was the adjunct of the inrention of 
printing, the discovery of the western world, 
the Protestant Keformation, and the increas- 
ed impulse given to civilization, industry and 
learning. The more intelligent and prosper- 
ous a people, the more it has abounded ; and 
though it has, like all the other attributes of 
civilization and liberty, been occasionally 
abused and degenerated into excessive licenser 
yet the good it has effected has outweighed a 
hundred-fold all the evils, and from the raah- 
est and wildest accelerated stages of its pro* 
gress, we have never been driven anywhere 
near the point from which the forced and pre^ 
mature march began. It needs wise lefpila' 
tion, like personal liberty and political right, 
and like these last it can be subjected to the 
despotic control of no governmental action 
among a free and enlightened people. 



The Indian Bummer. 



OCB autumns would be cheerless, indeed, 
if it were not for those periods of peculiarly 
mild, hazy, smoky, quiet weather, called the 
'Indian summer.' It seems to let us down so 
gently from the warm exultant season of sum- 
mer, into the low stages of winter, that the 
descent is hardly felt, and the influence of the 
soothing dreamy weather, makes us resigned 
to the change. 

J. J. Smith in the last number of his Hor- 
ticulturist, quotes the following beautiful de- 
scription of this season, from DeQuincey'a 
** Confessions of an English Opium Eater" : 

*< It was a day belonging to a brief and pa- 
thetic season of farewell summer resurrection, 
which, under one name or another, is known 
almost everywhere. It is that last brief re- 
surrection of summer in its most brilliant me- 
morials, a resurrection that has no root in the 
past, nor steady hold upon the future, like 
the lambent and fitful gleams horn, an expir- 
ing lamp, mimicing what is called " the 
lightening before death" in sick patients, 
when close upon their end. There is a feeling 
of the conflict that has been going on between 
the lingering powers of summer and the 
strengthening powers of winter, not unlSie 
that which by anta^gonistio forceain some dead' 
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ly inflammation, harries forward through 
fteree struggles, into the final repose of mor* 
tification. For a time the equilibrium has 
been maintained between the hostile forces, 
but at last the antagonism is overthrown, the 
victory is accomplished for the powers that 
fight on the side of death. Simultaneously 
with the conflict, the pain of conflict has de- 
parted, and thenceforward, the gentle process 
of collapsing life» no longer fretted by coun- 
ter-moyements, slips away with holy peace, 
into the noiseless depths of the Infinite, — so 
sweet, so ghostly, in its soft, golden smiles, — 
silent as a dream, and quiet as the dpng 
trance of a saint, faded through all its tran- 
sient stages this departing day." — Maiiie 
Farmer, 



Papes Monet. — Paper money is of com- 
paratively modem birth. It first appeared in 
the shape of bills of exchange and promisso- 
ry notes. Commercial transactions in Eng- 
land are still carried on, to a great extent, 
with these mediums. Bank notes, in the 
United States, have, however, almost monop- 
olized the term. Banks themselves arc the 
invention of a quite recent period. The word 
bank comes firom baneOf the Italian for bench, 
because dealers in money first sat on benches 
in the market places of Italian towns, in the 
middle ages. The Bank of Yenioe, the pa- 
rent of all other banks, was first established 
A. D., 1171. The bank of Amsterdam fol- 
lowed, A. D., 1609 ; that of Hamburg, A. D. 
1619 ; and that of England, A. D., 1694.— 
The earlier of these banks, however, were not 
banks of issue, but of deposit and discount 
only. In the United States, banks of issue — 
that is, banks which put forth paper money — 
prevail to a greater extent than anywhere else 
in the world. — Philadelphia Ledger, 



Papeb Monet.— The bank paper circula- 
tion of the United States, at the present time, 
is estimated as follows : Bills of less denom- 
ination than five dollars, seven millions ; of 
five dollars, forty millions ; ten dollars, 
thirteen millions ; twenty dollars, thirty- five 
millions ; fifty dollars, thirty millions ; of the 
denomination of one hundred dollars and up- 
wards, forty-five millions. Total — One hun- 
dred and seventy milliona. — Bottom Journal, 



Isaac's Composition. 

Mas. Partington informs us that <* Isaac 
is convalescy." He commenced going to 
school again last week, and has already hand- 
ed in his composition. Here it is. Mrs. P. 
hesitated about having it published, fearing 
it might make Isaac think of *< matri-mbney," 
for she does not want to lose her Isaac yet. 
Ike finally gave us a copy, with his mother's 
consent. — Ed. 

«« * American Eagle.' — Tliis is the greatest 
bird that has ever spread his wings over this 
glorious country. The place where he builds 
his nest is called an eyrie, away up on the 
precipices where the foot of man can't come 
but a boy's might. The eagle is a ferocious 
fellow, and sits on the tops of the cliffs and 
looks sharp for plunder. He gets tired of 
waiting, and then he starts out on the blue 
expansive heavens, and i^oars all around on 
his pinions over the land and water to see 
what he can pounce down upon. But, tho' 
he is called a very cruel bird, he always preys 
before eating, just like any good man at the 
head of his family. He eats his victuals raw, 
which is an unfavorable habit, but it is sup- 
posed that he eats it so because he likes it so. 
He is a very courageous bird, and will fight 
like blazes for his young and will steal chick- 
ens wherever he can sec them. He is a bird 
of great talons, and is much respected by the 
birds of the feathered tribe that are afraid of 
him. He is a great study for artists ; but ap- 
pears to best advantage on the ten dollar gold 
pieces and fifty cent pieces, and pretty well 
on the dimes, as he sits gathering up his thun- 
der bolts under him, as if he was in a great 
hurry to be off. He has lately broke out on 
the new cent, and seems as if in his hurry he 
had dropped all his thunder. The American 
eagle is the patriot's hope and the inspiration 
of 4th of July. He soars through the realms of 
the poet's fancy,and whets his beak on the high- 
est peak of the oratiir's imagination. He is 
said by them to stand on the Rocky Moun- 
tains and dip his bill in the Atlantic, while 
his tail casts a shadow on the Pacific coast. 
This is all gammon. There never was one 
more than eight feet long from the tip of one 
wing to the tip of 'tother. His angry scream 
s heard ever so far, and he does not care a 
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feather for any body. Take him every way» 
he is an immense fowl, and his march is over 
the mounting waye, with the star-spangled 
banner in his hand, whistling Yankee Doo- 
dle." 



Two Iiittla Things.— Froae and Poetry* 

LiTTLB Things. — Springs are little things, 
but they are sources of large streams — a helm 
is a little thing, but it governs the course of a 
ship— a bridle bit is a little thing, but see its 
use and power ; nails and pegs are little things 
but they hold the large parts of a large build- 
ing together; a word, a look, a frown — all are 
little things, but powerful for good or evil. 
Think of this, and mind the Uttle things. Fay 
that little debt — it's promised, redeem it — if 
it's a shilling hand it over — you know not 
what important event hangs upon it. Keep 
your word sacredly — keep it to the chUdren, 
they wiU mark it sooner than any one else, 
and the effect wUl probably be as lasting as Ufe. 
Mind the little things. 



Little Thinob. — She said—" That few were 
too young, and none too humble to benefit 
their fellow-creatures in some way." — The 
BiHh Day Council" by Mrs. Alaric A. Watts* 

Do something for each other — 
Though small the help may be ; 

There's comfort oft in little things- 
Far more than others see ! 

It takes the sorrow ftom the eye, 
It leaves the world less bare, 

If but a friendly hand comes nigh 
When friendly hands are rare ! 

Then cheer the heart which toils each hour, 
Yet finds it hard to live j— 

And though bnt little's in our power, 
That little let us give. 

We know not what the humblest hand 

If earnest may achieve ; 
How many a sad anxiety 

A trifle may relieve : 
We reek not how the aged poor 

Drag on from day to day ; 
When e'en the little that they need 

Costs more than they can pay ? 
Then cheer the heart that toils each hour, 

Yet finds it hard to live ;— 
And though but little's in our power, 

That Uttle let us give. 

CAotiss Swoin. 



Sound Advicb. — ^In a celebrated sstire (the 
Pursuits of Literature) much read aboul 
twenty-five years ago, I remember one coun- 
sel there addressed to young men, but in ftct, 
of universal application. **I call upon them," 
said the author, *< to dare to be ignorant of 
many things ;" a wise counsel, and justly ex- 
pressed ; for it requires much courage to for- 
sake popular paths of knowledge, merely up- 
on a conviction that they are not favorable to 
the ultimate ends of knowledge. — DeQmneeff. 



Mn. Adams amo hu Biblb. — In a letter to 
his 8on» in 1811, John Quincy Adams says : — 

«• I have, for many years, made it a practise 
to read through the Bible once every year. 
My custom is to read four or five chapters ev- 
ery morning, immediately after rising from 
my bed. It employs about an hour of my 
time, and seems to me the most suitable man- 
ner of beginning the day. In what light so- 
ever we regard the Bible, whether with refer- 
ence to salvation, to history, or to morality, 
it is an invaluable and inexhaustible mine of 
knowledge and virtue." 



Bathbb Puzzled. — ^At a railway station, an 
old lady said to a very pompous-looking gen- 
tleman Who was talking about steam com- 
munication^ 

« Pray, sir, what is steam !*' 

« Steam, ma'am, is, ah-steam is-eh ! ah !- 
steim is-steam 1" 

<' I knew that chap couldn't tell ye," said a 
rough-looking fellow standing by, <* but 
steam is a bucket of water in a tremendous 
perspiration." 



Passivb Yebbs. — A teacher one day endeav- 
oring to make a pupil understand the nature 
and application of a passive verb said, " a pas- 
sive verb is expressive of the nature of receiv- 
ing an action, as, 'Peter is beaten.' Now what 
did Peter do ? " The boy pausing a moment, 
with the gravest countenance imaginable, re- 
plied, •« Well, I don't know, without he hol- 
lered." 



•• Mr. Smith, your hogs are gctting'into our 
cornfield." " Never mind, BiUy, Vm sleepy ; 
corn won*t hurt 'em." 
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SDITOB'S DIDFABTKBNT. 

WiLLiAX A.- ilowKY, Editor. 

Physioal Xduoation. . 

Much has been said upon this subject of late, 
and yery little has been done. The importance of 
Phjsical Education has been d^elt upon, again 
and again, in lectures ; our magazines have urg- 
ed the subject upon the attention of teachers and 
the public ; yet very little improTement is visible. 
In some cases, it is true, — generally in our cities 
and large towns, — gymnasiums have have been 
SLttached to school houses, but the instances are 
so rare that they are noted as exceptions. 

In one of the largest manufacturing villages 
of our own state, the people have had for some 
ten years a very fine high school house. It is a 
building two stories in front, with a basement 
entirely above ground. The grammar depart- 
ment occupies the first story above the basement, 
and the high school the second story. The base- 
ment, if we are rightly informed, has been t<n- 
occupied all these years, and now the people are 
£«cussing the question of filling up that imute 
tpaee, — as they term it, and as it has been,— with 
one of their primary schools. 

It is a question worth considering, whether 
such a course would not be very unwise. Let the 
people of that village build a primary school 
house in some convenient part of the district, 
and fit up this basement for play /oums, and for 
such gymnastic exercises as are convenient, 
with others upon the spacious grounds in the 
rear of the building, for out-of-door exercise, and 
great good would result therefrom. Then, let a 
portion of time be set apart for daily exercise, 
and let instruction be given as well in gymnas- 
tics as in Beading, Writing or Arithmetic. 

By such a course as this, an improvement 
would soon be manifest in the general health of 
our scholars, and in the health of their lessons. 
Exercise is as necessary for a vigorous lesson as 
for a rigorous body. Mens tana, in $ano eorpore. 
We place these thoughts before teachers es- 
pecially, because they have much to do with the 
subject. It interesU them. They ought to have 
much to do with it. They eon do much for such 
a change as is here recommended. 

An acquaintance of ours entered Yale College 
Sn poor health. He expected to be obliged to 
give up his course of study. He commenced 
daily practice in the gymnasium. His health 
improved. He graduated, a ripe scholar, and in 
good health. He is now a teacher in the public 
high school of one of our New England dties. 
That man would be vezy unwilling now to give 



up his daily exercise in the gymnasium. He has 
a fine room, the entire upper story of the large 
high school house, which accommodates several 
hundred scholars, fitted- up as a gymnasium. 
Certain hours are set apart, in which the misses 
have the exclusive use of the gymnasium, and 
certain hours for the masters. 

We subjoin a paragraph from an article on 
School Architecture in the New York Teacher, 
and an extract from the New York Tribune, on 
Gymnastics in Swedish Schools. 

'* School Gbounds. — ^Let no pains be spared 
to secure ample and convenient grounds about 
the school house. These must be dry and smooth, 
affording opportunity for out-door amusement. 
A gymnasium ought to be attached to every 
school, and could be erected and fitted up at a 
small expense-^protected, of course, from the 
weather, so that in stormy days, the girls and 
smaller boys - especially, may not be debarred 
from healthful amusement In the absence, 
however, of such a building, posts should be 
sunk, and swings, cross bars, etc., constructed, 
and everything done which would conduce to the 
happiness and health of the children." 

"Otmnastics in Swbdibh Schoou.— There 
are two respects in which the Swedish school sys- 
tern is far superior to ours. One is the universal 
teaching of gymnastic exercises. Every school 
building has its large, high room, with earthen 
floor, and all sorts of implements for develojdng 
the muscles— ladders, poles, wooden horses, 
cross bars up to the roof, jumping places, ropes 
for swinging, knotted ropes for climbing, ftc. 
The scholars are not allowed to exercise on what 
they wish, but there is a regular, scientifically 
arranged system. They are trained in squads, 
and move and march, sometimes to music, at the 
word of command. At a large public school at 
Stockholm, I saw the lads in their noon lessons 
at gymnastics. The teacher gave the word, and 
a dozen sprang out toward a tall poll with cross 
bars, and clambering up it, each hung with his 
legs ; then again they recovered themselves and 
let themselves down. Another party, one after 
another climbed up a naked mast ; another pull^ 
ed themselves up hand over hand on a knotted 
rope ; others in succession, played leapfrog over 
a wooden horse ; they then marched at the beat 
of the drum. The smaller or weaker boys begia 
with the lowest grade of exercise, and follow up^ 
according to a scientific system arranged fbr 
health. They all engaged in it with the greatest 
relish, and showed well-trained muscular power. 
I could not but conclude that the superior phy^ 
ique of the Swedish men is not entirely due te> 
climate. When will America learn that health 
and strength have their unescapable laws V" 
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D«dioation of the Normal Bdhool Baildinff , 
. Bristol. 

The Rhode Island Sute Normal School was 
removed from ProTidence, and opened in Bristol 
in September last. The people of Bristol, with 
commendable liberality, have furnished, and fit- 
ted up very pleasant and commodious rooms for 
the free use of the school. 

The dedication of the rooms took place on 
Monday evening, Oct. 26th. 

Although the weather was somewhat inclement, 
the audience was large, and the occasion one of 
great interest. 

The dedication hymn was written by Hon. Wm. 
H. Rodman, for the dedication of the Bridgham 
School House, in this city. Although published 
in a former number of the Schoolmaster, it is so 
beautifiil, we are sure our readers will be pleased 
to see it ag^n. 

With cheerful hearts, great God, our king. 
Before thy throne our gift we bring : 
And while, in faith, we place it there, 
"We lift our hearts to Thee in prayer. 

Wilt Thou, O Father, blest this shrine, 
And ever deign to call it thine : 
And wilt Thou keep it pure and firee, 
Bacred to learning and fo Thoe. 

And as on Zion's sacred hill, 
Refreshing dews in peace distill, 
So gently in this mount of ours. 
Pour blessings down in constant showers. 

Thus owned and blessed, O Lord, by Thee, 
This place, a school for all, shall be ; 
The young will here thy love confers. 
And age mature, thy guidance bless. 

Then turn us not from Thee away, 
But take our humble gift we pray ; 
Crown it with love and truth divine, 
And own it, Father, ever Thine. 

The addresses were appropriate and highly in- 
teresting, and the large audience were evidently 
much gratified. Several gentlemen, who were 
invited, to be present and take part in the exer- 
cises, were prevented from attending. 

We quote the remarks of Gov. Dyer and Com- 
missioner Kingsbury from the Providence Jour- 
sal. 

BEMABK8 OF GOT. DTE&. 

<* Ladies and Gentlemen of the State Normal 
School : — My first impulse, on receiving the invi- 
tation to be present at this interesting occasion, 
tras to decline its acceptance, for I am well aware 
of my inability to address you as I wish. But 



unwilling that my absence should be construed 
into indifference for your success, I am with you, 
and my presence, not my words, must express 
the gpreat interest I have always felt in every sub- 
ject connected with our system of popular edu- 
cation. This meeting to-night is one of a peculiar 
character. It is not for the purpose of dedicating 
these rooms to the uses of'a common schooL 
But it is to open them, in this pleasant and 
healthful locality, as the place where you are to 
learn how to teach. This is not an easy task. 
All of us have at some time experienced the dii&> 
culty of communicating our thoughts and knowl- 
edge to our equals in age and information. How 
much greater the effort when we come in contact 
with the unformed mind of childhood. Could you 
bring to your aid the experience of paternal care, 
know the active sympathies of the child^s mind, 
its hopes, its fears, its yearnings and its pleas- 
ures, your task would be more easily accomplish- 
ed. But to you, most probably, this knowledge 
is theoretical. The delicate mysteriousness of 
this part of our nature is to you unknown. But 
remember always that you are in contact with 
the soul. Immortality is its destiny, and you 
cannot too keenly feel that its happiness or woe 
may be closely connected with your influence 
and favor. Let, then, your first effort as a teach- 
er, be self-control. Let your life and teaching 
harmonise. Prove to your pupils the beauty of 
consistency. Cultivate in them, as well as in 
yourself, the better feelings of humanity. En- 
ter the school-Voom as if in anticipation of pleas- 
ure, not toil or pain. I know it is hard to have 
a joyous face with a mournful heart. But you 
must make the effort. Bid your children wel- 
come; wish them a happy day. Begin school 
with a song. Woo and win them by love. Obe- 
dience and respect will follow. Be cautious in 
resorting to severe discipline. Make it the 
exception not the role of your government. Ad. 
Vance the moral as well as the intellectual facul- 
ties of your scholars. Make them to understand 
and appreciate the elevation of the mind and 
character. Teach them distinctly to know that 
the highest dignity is in virtue, the lowest de- 
gradation is in vice, and when you retire from 
these your labors, self congratulations will at- 
tend you, as the reward of a conscientious dis- 
charge of duty." 

The keys were then delivered to John Kings- 
bury, Esq., the Commissioner of public schools, 
who responded as follows : 

BBMAB.KS OF MB. XINOSBU&T. 

'* In behalf of the public schools of the State, 
which I have the honor to represent on this oo- 
Qosion, permit me, air, to tender to you« and 
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through you, to the committee and citUens of 
Bristol, sincere thanks for this timely act of be- 
aefioence. Let me assure yo* that this liberali- 
ty on your part will not only verify the language 
of Scripture, ** that it is more blessed to give 
than to receiye," but also confer a double bles- 
sing ; a blessing in giving, and in the rich fruits 
of this school, a blessing in receiving. 

I am reminded however, by this crowded room 
that we have met for something more than the 
mere formality of giving and receiving keys. It 
is to dedicate, to set apart these rooms to Nor- 
mal Instruction. It need not be said that Normal 
Schools are a modern instrumentality for the ad- 
Tan cement of popular education. To prove that 
they answer this end, it is only necessary to refer 
to tho State of Massachusetts. Soon after the 
rerlTal of eommon schools in that State, a 
Board of Education was formed, with the Hon. 
Horace Man as Secretary. It was soon discover- 
ed, however, that something more was needed, 
before their fond aspirations could be realized. 
It was at this time that Edmund Dwight, a name 
identified with the schools of Massachusetts as a 
great public benefactor, although pledged to pay 
from his own purse, ^500 annually, in addition 
to what was given by the State, to secure the 
services of Mr. Mann, proposed to give |^10,000 
on condition that the State would appropriate an 
equal amouut, for the purpose of establishing 
Normal Schools. He afterwards proposed to 
give or raise $5,000 more provided the State 
would give the same amount, for the purpose of 
erecting two buildings for the Normal School. 
The result has justified the wisdom and sagacity 
of this noble hearted man. There are now in 
Massachusetts four of these State schools, besides 
one sustained by the city of Boston. Massachu- 
setts now stands at the head of these United 
States in public schools ; and the Normal schools 
have been an important instrumentality in pro- 
ducing this result. What these schools are to 
Massachusetts, this school ought to be to this 
State, and it will be, if the friends of education 
and the guardians of the public welfare give it 
their cordial support. 

To the citizens of Bristol, you who have gener- 
ously invited this school to your homes, I would 
say, foster it with kind and watchful care, aiding 
these teachers in every effort to make this a mod- 
el Normal School. There is no danger of devot- 
ing to its interests too much of time or too much 
of sympathy. You may love pleasure, wealth, 
and children even, too much. When has it been 
said of any one that he loved a good school too 
much ? Is there a more difiicult duty to perform j 
than that which is allotted to the teacher } To ' 



fathom the mind, to understand its secret springs 
of action, to bring out its latent energies, to re- 
press its vagaries, to root out that which is evil, 
to cultivate and bring to maturity that which ia 
good-this is what might challenge and challenge 
in vain, angelic power to its perfect performance. 
It is a work in which you may spend a life-time 
and tiien die before you have done more than to 
enter the vestibule and to catch some faint glimp* 
see of the temple which you are called upon to 
build. 

To you, sir, by whose indefiitigfable labors' this 
school has hitherto been sustained, and to yotup 
associates, let me say that you shall have my per> 
sonal and ofiieial sympathy and earnest ooopera« 
tion iu your difficult, yet pleasant work. I will 
not take such an opportunity to give a lectnre on 
teaching ; but allow me to caution you against 
one of the sins of the time, aiming <U speedy rs- 
tfdU, The true teacher can afiiHxi to wait. In 
the language of Apelles, ** he paints for eterni- 
ty, and his reward is eternal." With this senti- 
ment I commit these keys to your care." 

Mr. Colbum, on receiving the keys from the 
Commissioner, made a brief and appropriate 
speech, which was followed by remarks from Lt. 
Gov. Turner, Rev. J. L. Diman, of Fall River, 
Rev. Mr. Marcy, of Warren, Rev. Messrs. Reod| 
McKeon, Shepherd, and Lawless of Bristol. 

The exercises closed by singing Old Hundred. 
The' whole audience joined in the singing, and 
the benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. 
Sweetman, of Bristol. 

Thus passed an occasion which we trust, will 
long be remembered with much interest by the 
people of Bristol, and others, whose good fortune 
it was to be present. 

The remarks of Gov. Dyer and of Commission- 
er Kingsbury are worthy the thoughtfril con- 
sideration of all teachers. We bespeak for the 
Normal School, in its new location, a liberal 
support. Let our young friends who have alrea- 
dy entered upon teaching as a profession, or who 
contemplate teaching, spend a year at Bristol, 
and they will never regret it 



Sevbbal articles from our correspondents are 
upon our table for the next number. 

We would call upon our friends for short arti- 
cles. Not that all articles should be short, but 
in addition to those we now have, we would like 
articles of one column, or a half column in length. 
Let each embody a single thought, a single idea, 
and our journal will by no means be a paper of 
** one idea." 



He who is wearied himself will soon weary hit 
company. 
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Institute at Woonsooket. 

Thb Teachers' Institute at Woonsooket, com- 
menced on Monday eyening, Oct 26tli, and con- 
tinaed until Friday erening, Oct. Slst. 

The first lecture was given on Monday eyening, 
by Eev. T. H. Vail of Westerly. His subject 
was Acquisitiyeness— a theme well worth the 
consideration of eyery one, especially at such a 
time as the present. The lecturer advanced the 
principle, that we are naturally possessed of ac- 
quisitiyeness, and that the abuse of the faculty, 
and not its normal action, is injurious. The lec- 
ture was listened to with marked attention and 
interest. 

Instruction was giyen during the week, at the 
daily sessions of the institute, upon English 
Grammar and Analysis, by Prof. S. S. Greene, 
of Brown Uniuersity ; on Mathematics and His- 
tory by Dana P. Colburn, Principal of the State 
Normal School; Intellectual Phylosophy, Geolo- 
gy and Vegetable Physiology by Daniel Good- 
win, of the Normal School ; on Geography, Pen- 
manship and Moral Instruction, by William A* 
Mowry. Besides these regular exercises, lec- 
tures were given in the afternoon and evening, 
as follows : 

On Tuesday afternoon, by I. F. Cady of War- 
ren, on "Obstacles to success in teaching." The 
obstacles noted and discussed by the lecturer 
were : Ist. Want of an adequate conception of 
the teachers' work. 2nd. Want of a thorough 
acquaintance with the elements of the branches 
of study to be taught, drd. Want of a correct 
conception of the relation existing between the 
teacher and his pupils. 4th. Want of judgment, 
ingenuity, tact and self-possession. 5th. Want 
of decision and firmness. 6th. Want of a gen- 
uine and faithful interest in his work. 7th. Want 
of a Christian spirit and character. 

On Tuesday evening, a lecture was given by 
Prof. R. P. Dunn, of Brown University, on ** The 
importance of the study of the English Lan- 
guage." 

On Wednesday afternoon, by Dr. C. W. Par- 
sons, of Proyidence,on " The Nervous Sensibili- 
ties and their adapution to Mental Culture." 

On Wednesday evening, by Rev. O. A. Willard, 
of Warwick, on " The extent and importance of 
the Teacher's Influence." 

As we were absent firom the institute on Tues- 
day evening and Wednesday, we can give no re- 
port of these lectures, but would remark that they 
were spoken of in high terms by our friends who 
heard them. 

On Thursday afternoon, a lecture was given by 
Hon. John R. Bartlett, Secretary of Stete, on 



" His travels in Mexico, when Commissioner to 
settle the bonudary line between that country and 
the United States." The lecturer rehearsed in a 
very familiar manner incidents and scenes wliidi 
had passed under his own observation. 

On Thursday evening, a lecture was given by 
Hon. Geo. H. Calvert, of Newport, on '* Moral 
Instruction." 

On Friday evening, by Prof. James B. Angell, 
of Brown University, on •• The importance of 
education to the laboring classes." Prof. An- 
geirs lecture was rich in thought, elegant in dic- 
tion, replete with illustration, and was delivered 
in a manner that chained the attention of a very 
large audience. He discussed the effects of the 
modem system of " division of labor," and set 
forth in a very happy and lucid manner, the 
beneficial and injurious effects of the prindple. 
He remarked that the natural effect of the system 
is to narrow the mind and prevent the 8yinme> 
trical development of the mental powers. 

He thought the tendency of our system of 
popular education is to prevent and correct this 
eviL 

At the close of Prof. Angell's lecture, Jolm 
Kingsbnry Esq., the recently appointed Commis- 
sioner of public schools, made a brief and appro- 
priate address. He remarked that the institute 
had been a very successful one, and complimeiH 
ted the people of Woonsocket for the liberality 
and generosity with which they had entertained 
the members of the institute. 

His Excellency Gov. Dyer was present on 
Thursday afternoon, and favored the institute 
with some valuable and interesting remarks, in 
which he urged upon teachers the necessity of 
making their instructions practical by adapt- 
ing them to the circumstances of real life. 

One of the most striking features of this insti- 
tute, was the interest it excited among the citi- 
zens of Woonsocket and vicinity, as manifested 
by their^ large and constantly increasing attend- 
ance on its exercises. On Thursday and Friday 
evening the hall was so crowded that many were 
obliged to turn away from its doors, unable to 
gain admittance. 



Wb TAKfi the liberty to send a copy of this 
number of the Schoolmaster to some who are 
not subscribers. 

We have no objection to their Tx>nsidering it a 
very respectful and polite invitation for them to 
subscribe, and should they do so, and send in 
their names with the dollar, we shall be mc 
happy to forward them a receipt in the next 
number, and the journal for one year. 
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Xntellicenoe of Our Puritan Anoeston. 

Thb Puritans of New England were an intel- 
ligent people. There own minds were coltiTated 
and they placed the highest Tslue upon mental 
culture. 

Those men, wherever found, who contend for a 
simple and pure worship of the onlj true Ood, 
will always be found upon the side of intelligence 
and education : and those who had acquired the 
name of Puritane were men who improTed every 
opportunity to acquire knowledge themselves and 
to transmit it to posterity. 

They had a respectable number of highly edu- 
cated and talented men, and an unusual degree 
of general intelligence was diffused throughout 
the mass. 

"Among the Separatists in England," says 
Mr. Everett, " there was a fair share of the edu- 
cation and learning of the time.*' And the Pu- 
ritans who came here before separating fVom the 
English Church, were equally well educated with 
the Separatists, if not superior to them in intelli- 
gence. 

A distinction should be made between the his- 
toric meaning of Puritan and Pilgrim^ but in 
speaking of the Puritans of New England we 
shall include the Pilgrims in accordance with 
popular usage. 

There were, then, among the settlers of New 
England a large number of highly educated 
men ; and so much importance did they attach 
to educated men, that only ten years after the 
first settlement of the Massachusetts colony. 
Harvard College was founded. The historical 
works of Winthrop, Morton and Bradford, give 
abundant attestation to the learning of the Puri- 
tans ; and the names of Winthrop, and Winslow, 
and Carver ; of Bradford, and Brewster, and Cot- 
ton, and Hooker will live as long as friends of 
enlightened Christian literature are found, and 
the English language is spoken or read. 

Let all New England, — ^nay, even our great 
republic and the world remember that what is 
seen to-day in the intelligence of the sons of 
New England — wherever found-^s due to the 
great and fundamental principle here first estab- 
lished by our Puritan ancestors, that ** the mon- 
ey of a people must educate the children of the 
people ; " that all the property of a state must be 
taxed to educate the children of the state. They 
planted the church and the school side by side, 
where they have to this day remained, the lasting 
memorials of the character of the New England 
Puritans, and truthful indices of New England 
society. The principle, since expressed by a 
New England poet in these words, was eminently 
theiti; 



**Nor heed the puny skeptic*8 hand, 
While near the school the church spire stands; 

Nor fear the bloody bigot's rule, 
While near the church spire stands the school.'* 
For all our boasted intelligence, for our un- 
equalled system of public schools, for the early 
foundation of our colleges and universities, for 
the general diffusion of knowledge throughout 
the masses, which constitutes the great difference 
between American and European society, we are 
Indebted to our Puritan ancestors. 



Iiyceum Iieoturos. 



Makt of our friends are now busy in aranglng 
for a course of lectures for the ensuing season. 
For their information, and to aid in disseminating 
knowledge, we would give notice that Henry L. 
Bowen, Esq., of this city, has prepared a lecture 
of much interest, on the ** Life and Character of 
Tristam Burgess," which he will deliver during 
the coming winter in Rhode Island and also- 
where. 

Rev. Wm. Bates, of Northbridge Mass., an 
earnest scholar, a ready writer, and a popular 
speaker, has several lectures, which have already 
been given with marked success, and which he 
would repeat before lyceums this winter. 

A lecture on *' The Jesuits," a lecture on the 
"Puritans," and a lecture on " Intellectual In- 
dependence," have just been prepared with spe- 
cial reference to the coming season of popular 
lectures, by a gentleman of this city, a graduate 
of Brown University. Either of theae lectures 
the author would consent to give if desired. 
Address " Lecturer^* Box 616, Providence. We 
would cheerfully recommend the abore to those 
who wish to secure lecturers of a high order. 
This we do from a personal knowledge of the 
lecturers and the lectures, on our own responsi- 
bility, and without the knowledge of the persons 
above mentioned. 



To our Subacriben. 



If any of our subscribers fail to receive the 
Schoolmaster, or have not received every num- 
ber, we hope they will inform us immediately. 

If the direction by which the book is forward- 
ed be wrong, we would like to be informed of it. 
If ony error be made, we wish to be made ac- 
quainted with it forthwith and we will endeavor 
to rectify it. 

We shall send bills to all whose names stand 
on our books, with the subscription unpaid. We 
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have no other means of knowing who have paid 
their subscription and who have not. 

If we send bills to any who have already paid, 
the fault is not ours, since their names stand on 
the unpaid lists in the subscription books, as we 
received them from the late ptiblisher. If any 
one, however, should receive a bill which has 
been paid, on reception of information to that ef- 
fect, we will send them a receipt with pleasure. 



Trae Oouraga. 



There is an element in man which all praise, 
the opposite of which all condemn, which is so 
indifferently understood, that often its opposite is 
approved and the element condemned. 

The man whom thfe historian calls brave, is re- 
apeeted ; he, of whom it is said, *«he fears not," 
is honored ; but alas, too often, the courageous 
nan is a coward, and the so called coward is a 
truly brave man. 

You ask ** why is this ?" Simply because there 
is a false courage passing currently among us, 
which bears the name of the true element When 
Shakspeare makes Macbeth use the following, 
he gives to posterity a true definition of courage. 
<*I dare do all that may become a man, 
"Who dares do more is not one." 

Or when we take the definition given by an 
eminent divine, " Dare do your whole duty ; this 
makes the true hero," we can then appreciate 
the noble language of a recent member of Con- 
gress, when he says, " It requires far more cour- 
age to resist the war-cry than to yield before it. It 
requires more moral firmness, and greater qual- 
ities of mind, to withstand the first outbursts of 
of popular fury, and calmly to appeal to the so- 
ber second thought of a reflecting people, than 
to be the hero of a hundred battle-fields." Then 
it is that we see the force of the proverb ; " It is 
a noble courage to know how to yield." 

To oppose every thing we meet, is by no means 
courage, but to approve before men what ap- 
proves itself to conscience, andto condemn before 
the world, what consolence condemns, is the height 
and breadth of true manly courageous dignity. 
True courage fears nothing but to err, and no man 
can be called courageous who does not fear to do 
wrong. 

This high quality of mind is essential to the 
snccess of the teacher. It is an easy thing to be 
popular, to float along with the current, to shift 
with every passing breeze, or, on the other hand 
to be what some call courageous, and lift your 
hand against every man, aud feel that every 
man's hand is lifted agaiuat you ; but to approve 



the rightt and promptly condemn the wrong is 
no easy task. Do we honor Washington more 
for his bravery in battle, or for his strict, moral 
rectitude and steadfastness to the best interests 
of his country under ail circumatancea ? When 
the boy dares his fellow to fight, he is the trae 
hero who dares to resist the temptation, or when 
the offended politician challenges his opponent 
to the deadly contest, the courageous man refut- 
es to comply. Yet if the cause of humanity, of 
right, requires him to peril his life, he would be a 
mean, despicable coward, should he refuse. 

When Luther was summoned to the diet at 
Worms, he was strongly urged by his friends not 
to venture there, inasmuch as his enemies were 
so strong and so much incensed against him that 
they would surely take his life. 

Martin Luther was not the man to be terrified 
thus. He returned the answer,—" Christ Uvea, 
and I shall enter Worms, in spite of all the gatet 
of hell and the powers of the air." 

This was true courage, but no more so than a 
refusal would have been, had it not been his dutg 
to go. The contrast between the brave man and 
the coward,— taking this view of the subject,— 
is striking indeed. The one is firm and dignified, 
actuated by fixed principle. The other weak and 
puny, destitute of confidence in himself, and 
without the confidence of others. 

These two characters are most admirably set 
forth by a recent writer, who, speaking of one 
class, says : 

«* This class of minds seem to have about the 
consistency of wax, and are fit for little else than 
to receive the impressions of others. They are 
easily moulded into any desired form, and will 
retain the image until they are met by another 
influence. The modest, bashful man, who bows 
submissively to every aspirant, and takes the 
lowest place, who hesitates to assert his claim to 
respect, and esteems himself incapable of copicg 
with his neighbor, will usually find no dilEculty 
in passing as a cypher." 

But of the brave man he says : 

" We can place reliance on such an one. He 
inspires confidence. He is like a mountain of 
rocks. Gibralter-like, a hurricane might howl 
around with the same effect as a zephyr's breath; 
an ocean might roll its surges against the base, 
but we know where he was, and is, and wiU re- 
main." 

Let him who wishes to be accounted brave, 
manfully discharge his duty, regardless of con- 
sequences. 

♦* If the path of duty be strewn with flowers, 
tread it and bless God ; but, if It be sown with 
thorns, tread it still." 
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AoASsiz's Nbv WoBK.-~The first two parts 
of Prof. Agassiz's *' Contributions to the Natu- 
ral History of the United States of North Amer- 
ica," have appeared, and It is very creditable to 
the country that the distinguished author is en- 
abled tc state the following particulars regarding 
its support, which we take from the Pref:\ce : 

*• It is now two years, since, in convcrsatiou 
with Mr. Francis C. Gray, of 13o:<ton,— now no 
longer living to see the result of his disinterested 
and generous efforts in behalf of science, — ^I mcn- 
tioued to him the numerous preparations which 
I had made to illustrate the Natural History of 
North America, and my regret that the costliness 
of such works must prevent the publication of 
the materials I had collected. He entered at 
once into the matter with an energy and hope- 
Ailneea which were most inspiring ; spent some 
time in examining my manuscripts ; and having 
satisfied himself of the feasibility of their publi- 
cation, set on foot a subcription, of which he 
took the whole direction himself, awakening at- 
tention to it by personal application to his friends 
«nd acquaintances, by his own liberal subscrip- 
tion, by letters, by articles in the journals, and by 
every means which the warmest friendship and 
the most genuine interest in science could sug- 
gest. He was rewarded beyond his utmost hope 
Or mine, by the generoua response of the public 
to whom he appealed. We had fixed upon five 
hundred subscribers as the number necessary, to 
enter upon the publication with safety ; and we 
had hoped that the list might perhaps be increas- 
ed to seven or eight hundred. At this moment 
it stands at twenty-five hundred ; a support such 
as was never before ofiered to any scientific man 
for purely scientific ends, without any reference 
to government objects or direct practical aims, — 
although I believe no scientific investigations, 
however abstruse are withouf praetleal results. 
My generous friend did not live to witness the 
oompletion of the first volume of the series, 
which without his assistance could not have ap- 
peared, but he followed with the deepest interest 
every step in its progress, lo the day of his 
death ;— 'he did live, however, to hear the echo 
which answered his appeal to the nation, in 
whose love of culture and liberality towards all 
intellectual objects he had felt so much confi- 
dence. From all the principal cities, and from 
towns and villages in the West, which a few 
years since did not exist; tiom California, from 
every comer of the United States, — came not 
only names, but proffers of assistance in the way 
of collections, and information resp<*cting the 
distribution and habits of animals, which have 



been of the utmost assistance in the progress of 
the work."— ^m. Pub, Circular. 



Hans CHBXBTiAy Andbbsbn, the Danish poet, 
is another visitor who has, as usual, made Dres- 
den his summer residence. He arrived from 
England, where he had been making a delight- 
ful visit with Charles Dirkens and his family, at 
their country seat in North Kent. In Dresden, 
Anderson was the guest of Major Serre, who is 
well known for his hospitality to those who rank 
high in the arts and sciences. Andersen delight- 
ed many private circles by the recitations of his 
fairy taie*. The beauty of his style, his powers 
of delivery and his vivacity of expression gave 
those entertainments an indescribable charm. 
Anderson's most recent contribution to litera- 
ture is a novel in three volumes entitled, " To 
Be, or Not to Be." 



Craiors DiBCOYBar.— A copper kettle has 
been found se^0:iteen feet below the surface, 
near Alton, Illinois, imbedded in a vein of coaL 
It was found on Buffalo Hock, on the IlUnofa 
river. Some of the citizens think it was brought 
there by some of the early French missionaries, 
over two hundred years ago ; others give it a 
much earlier date. All ask, how could it come 
into a solid bed of coal? This question none 
can answer. 



Lamabtinb is at present at his chateau. Saint 
Point, having recently finished his work on Be- 
ranger. It is said that he still thinks with pride, 
if not with vanity, of the days of his political ele- 
vation. He shows to his guests the oaks under 
which he wrote his "Jorcelyn," and also the 
horse on which he was mounted in February, 
1848, when he rode among the excited populace 
and quieted them with his words. 



Hb. Babivbt of the Institute, has read a me- 
moir at the Academy of Sciences in which he 
states that France will be for several years ex- 
empted from the long rains and inundations, 
which it has of late experienced in consequence 
of a change which he ascribes to the sudden re- 
turn of the currents of hot westerly winds which 
had deviated to the north ; now that they have 
resumed their former direction things will re- 
turn to their normal state. 



Thbbb are 2,600 sugar plantations in the U. S., 
yielding the South $12,000,000. 
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At the dose of the Teachers' Institute at 
Woonsocket the following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted ; 

Resolved :-^ThsLt we, as professional Teachers, 
recognize our Teachers* Institutes as one of the 
most efficient means, furnished by the 9tate, for 
the improvement of teachers and the elevation of 
their profession; that we consider them as an 
established institution, and essential to the prop- 
er improvement and efficiency of the schools of 
the State ; that we especially appreciate and ac- 
knowledge their progretswe tendency, the tone 
and character of instruction adapting itself, as it 
does, to the advancing and improving character 
of the teachers, which the public now demand. 

iiMo29M{ .—That our cordial thanks as mem- 
bers of this institute, be tendered to the citizens 
of Woonsocket, for the kindness with which they 
have welcomed us to the hospitalities of their 
homes, and especially to Rev. J. B. Breed, for 
his indefatigable exertions in providing us with 
pleasant places of abode. 

JRMo^occi .— That our thanks are due to the 
Trustees, for the use of the commodious apart- 
ments in the High School building, and to Mr. 
Pierce, the Principal, and his Assistants, for their 
many good offices. 

BMo/veei .--'That as teachers, we are proud of 
the p<)silion which our Sute journal *'The School- 
master," has attained in the educational world ; 
that we have full confidence in Its present Edi- 
tor, Wm. A Mowry, Esq., and that we pledge 
him our cordial support. 

2{«9o/om{.*— That we tender our unanimous 
thanks to the very able instructors who have la- 
bored with us during this Institute, and also that 
we as teachers will return to our various spheres 
of labor encouraged and benefitted by the impor- 
tant lessons we have here received. 

Resolved : — ^That we deeply regret the loss of 
our late efficient and popular School Commission- 
er, Bev. Robert Allyn ; and that we congratulate 
the friends of education upon the recent appoint- 
ment to this office of the present able and worthy 
incumbent, John Kingsbury, Esq. 

Resolved .—That these Resolutions be printed 
in the Woonsocket Patriot and Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster. In behalf of the Committee, 

HoBACB H. Thomas, Chairman. 



Pabts op Spbech.— It is asserted that, in the 
English languege proper, apart from technical 
and scientific terms, there are 10,690 nouns, 40 
pronouns, 7,200 adjectives, 8,000 verbs. 2,000 ad- 
verbs, 60 prepositions, 19 conjunctions, 68 inter* 
jections, and two articles. According to "Web- 
ster's Dictionary, there are 100,000 words in the 
language. 



A Lettsk from Brownsville, Texas, states that 
a silver mine, worked by Judge Watson, in that 
Ticinity, has proved to be very valuable. Sixty 
men have been employed in taking out the 
ore, and the force is to be doubled. Specimens 
of the virgin metal have been sent to the north, 
and it is not doubted that millions will be ex- 
tracteLd. 



Thbke is no such thing known among the Bur- 
mese as a drunkard. A Burman knows that to 
be guilty of intoxication is to be punished with 
death ; for the Government inflicts this punish- 
ment for drunkcness as rigidly as it does for 
murder. 



The p. M. Oenb&al has recently decided that 
if the Post-Masters do not give publishers of 
newspapers notice when their papers remain in 
Post-Office without being taken out by the sub- 
scribers within five weeks, they are liable for the 
pay. 



••Nothing to Weab" has b^en published ia 
the Sandwich Island newspapers. They go ia 
for such doctrine in that land of cakes* and tiie 
fashion dates back with the inhabiUnts to very 
primitive times. 



A Stbax carriage was lately seen in New 
York proceeding down Broadway on an experi- 
mental trip with three passengers. lu speed 
was about equal to that of an omnibus. 



R. Babiket, the astronomer, has announced 
to the Institute of Paris, that in consequence of 
a favorable change in the currents of the ocean, 
a series of years of heat has been entered on. 



The drouth having cut off the com crop on 
the Texas frontier, the squirrels are emigrating 
to Arkansas, swimming the Red rirer by thou- 
sands. 



In Wolverhampton, the head-quarters of the 
iron manufacturing of England, the weekly 
transactions in that metal average above ^• 
000,000. 



The present population of Spain is near 17*" 
000,000, an increase of about 3,000,000 since 
1849. 



Batabd Tatlob'b wedding day was appoint- 
ed for Tuesday, October 27, at Gotha, Germany. 
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Fbom none of our readers have we received 
solutions to the questions in the last number ; 
consequently we shall retain the aaswers until 
next month. Meanwhile, we hope our friends, 
Who are mathematically inclined, will forward to 
us the solutions. Teachers ftnd scholars, do not 
fail to work out these questions, and send tis the 
answers. It -will do you no harm to exercise 
yourselves a little in mathematics. When we 
hare heard from you, we will give you another 
lessson. 



Questions taken from Warren's Oommon 
School Geography. 

An interesting and profitable exercise may be 
given, occasionally, in geography by describing 
imaginary travels, like the following. 

A party in Cleaveland chartered a steamboat 
to visit the Pictured Kocks of Lake Superior : 
name the bodies of water through \»hich they 
passed. — ^What is the route of a person who go<$s 
by wat^r from Chicago to the copper region of 
Lake Superior ?— On what rivers will you sail, to 
go from Cincinnati to the Falls of St. Anthony ? 

A party in St. Louis wish to visit the Mammoth 
Cave: what route shall they take ? — ^What rivers 
will you ascend, to go from St. Louis to Council 
Bluffs ?— What lake is very near Lake Travers } 
—Aftet a heavy rain, the country between these 
lakes is often overflowed, so that boats can pass 
from one to other ; then an Indian with his canoe 
might make the passage from Hudson's Bay to 
the Oulf of Mexico : name all the lakes and rivers 
he must navigate in his journey. 

The water shed between the St. Lawrence and 
Mississippi Basins is, in general, a very slight 
elevation of ground, and there are houses so sit- 
uated that the rain which falls on one side of the 
roof is drained into the St Lawrence, and that on 
the other is drained into the Mississippi : suppose 
a house to be so located between the Fox River 
of Wisconin, and Kock River, and follow the 
course of the drops of rain which fall on each side 
of the roof, to the ocean. 

Name the principal places through which you 
would pass, going by railroad from Portland to 
Chicago, through Canada.— Select a route for a 
party of emigrants from Boston to Kansas : to 
what place may they go by railroad ? — ^By what 
river can they travel the remainder of the dis- 
tance? 

Across what States, and through what princi- 
pal places, would you pass, in going from New 



York to Dubuque, Iowa ?^-What river would you 
ascend, to go thence to St. Paul ? 

Name the States you would cross, and the 
principal places through which you would pass, 
going by railroad ftrom Charleston to Memphis. 
—What States must be crossed by the Northern 
Railroad from New Orleans to join the Central 
Railroad of Illinois at Cairo ? 

MUCBLLAKEOrS QUESTIONS. . 

Why are many of the towns of South America 
situated among the mountains ?^Why are the 
towns on the coast of Venesuela, New Granada 
and Ecuador so unhealthy ? — ^Why are the coasts 
of Peru and Bolivia so dry ? 

Ship a cftrgo of goods from Para to N^ York j 
what articles would be sent, and across what 
ocean ?— From Rio Janeiro to Baltimore ?— From 
Chincha and Lobos Islands to Philadelphia?— 
From Valparaiso to San Francisco ? 

From what ports in South America, would tin 
and copper be exported ?— Diamonds ?— Hides ? 
Coffee ?>--Cocoa ?-^Rum ?^-Sugar and molasses ? 
Peruvian bark?— From what country is Yerba 
Mat^ obtained ?— Where is it principally consum- 
ed? 

Ship a cargo of wheat from Odessa to Mar* 
seilles (in France) : throngh what waters must 
you pass ?— With what articles would you load a 
vessel at Riga for London ?— Through what wa*> 
ters must the vessel pass ?— Would the people of 
Norway or Russsa be likely to exchange timber 1 
—Why? 

To what ports, those on the Baltic or Mediter* 
ranean Seas, would a merchant go to purchase 
sweet oil, silk and fruit ?— Freight a vessel with 
wine and grain at Trieste for London : through 
what waters vrill she pass ?^-Some German wine 
growers wish to emigrate to Ohio, and agree to 
meet at Hamburg : describe their entire route 
thence to Cincinnati. 

Freight a vessel at Canton for New York, and 
tell the articles you would ship.— Name the bod- 
ies of water on which you would sail, to go from 
Sues to Bombay. — ^In what country in Asia are 
people divided into castes ?— Where is the Great 
Desert of Cobi? 

In what Country does the Grand Lama reside ? 
—What two Empires of Asia are very jealous of 
the Europeans ?— Which is the holy city of the 
Mahomedans ?— With what would you freight a 
a vessel at Mocha for Philadelphia ?— At Smyrna 
for Boston ? — Can you name any places in Asia 
where an extensive trade is carried on without 
the use of money ? 
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The Atlantic Monthly, dovoted to Literature, 
Art, and Politics. Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
Boston ; Trobner & Co., London. 

The initial nnmber of this new monthly is re- 
ceived. It is p.\cecdingly neat in its physique, 
and alike creditable to the publishers in its con- 
tents. It numbers among its contributors a long 
list of our best writers. It professes a manly in- 
dependence in its pages, especially In politics. 
*• It will not rauk itself with any sect of atUtes, 
but with that body of men- which is in favor of 
Freedom, National Progress and Honor, wheth- 
er public or private." We heartily commend it 
to the favorable attention of our readers. New 
Bngland ought to support, at least, one good 
monthly, instead of sending so many dollars to 
New York, to get articles from New England 
pens. 



The Hand- Book of Household Scibncbs — 
A popular account of Ucat, Light, Air, Ali- 
ment, and Cleansing, in their scientific princi- 
Eles and Domestic Applications. Bv £dward 
I. Yeomans. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Of this book, placed on our table by Snow & 
Greene, we are unable to speak in detail, not 
having examined It with sufficient care. The 
Jtopics treated of are popular and practically im- 
portant The general arrangement of the work 
is good, and its mechanical appearance highly 
creditable. It contains a very large amount of 
Taluable matter, and will well repay any one to 
study faithfully its contents. We are inclined 
to think it is too full and minute for ordinary 
schools, but would undoubtedly be very valua- 
ble for schools and seminaries of a higher grade. 



The Sonq Wreath. Shepard, Clark & Brown, 
Boston. 

This is a new school song-book, prepared by an 
•xperieneed teaeher of music in Boston. The 
introductory part is designed to present the sub- 
ject to the young in an attractive manner, and 
•liited to their understandings. 

The appearance of the book is pleasing. The 
only test of the tunes is in practice. We have 
heard much complaint, that the collections of 
of pieces in our various school song-books are 
not well adapted to schools. If this book shall 
supply the defect, it will be a valuable assistance 
to the teacher. We do not profess to be compe- 
tent to give an opinion upon the matter. Let 
the teacher send for a copy and try it, and then 
judge for himself. 

For sale by Snow & Greene. 



The American Biographical Dictionart, 
containing an account of the lives, characters 
and writings of the most eminent persons de- 
ceased in North America, from its first settle- 
ment. Third edition. John P. Jewett & Co., 
Boston. 

This is a work of rare value. It is a reprint of 
Dr. Allen's original work on American Biogra- 
phy,— which appeared forty-eight years ago,— 
with large and important additions. It nov 
contains notices of the distinguished men of our 
country, to the nnmber of six thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-five. We know of no work 
on American Biography at all comparable to it 
Its print, paper and binding are the very best. It 
is a book which we should be glad to know was on 
the teacher's desk, in every school-room in oar 
land. For sale by Snow &, Greene. 



The •'Washington Medallion Pen Co.," of 
New York, have placed upon our desk, through 
their agent, Mr. Emuel Southwick, a box of their 
steel pens, which for business writing are, in our 
opinion, equal to any imported pens we have ever 
used. 

Their ** Ladies and Ledger Pen " is an excel- 
lent article for school purposes, and for fine wri- 
ting generally. We have always thought it 
strange that we should send to England for all 
our steel pens. It can no longer be said that 
our country furnishes no good steel pens. Wt 
regard the above mentioned as equal to any 
English pen, with which we are acquainted. 



The Little Pilgrim. Edited by Grace Green- 
wood, Philadelphia. 

This is an exceedingly neat and readable little 
monthly, adapted to children and to schools. 
The November number, now on our table, is fiifl 
of pretty stories, which are instructive and inter- 
esting. 



Notes and Statistics on Public Inst&uctiok 
IN Canada. Compiled for the Canada Dirte* 
tory for 1857-^. Montreal. 
A very valuable compilation of facts with zt- 

gard to Canada schools; exhibiting them is 

many respects equal to any which we can show 

in the States. 



Dinskore's Thirty Miles around New Yosx. 
Dinsmore & Co., New York. 

A pamphlet of 125 pages, giving much valua- 
ble information concerning the great metropolis 
and its environs. 



mt^. 




t\aalmuUx, 



▼ Oil. III. 



3D a O Slk£3aXt, 1867. 



NO. 10. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
On Quotation. 

In the books which we read, and in the 
Xniblic addresses to which we listen, quota* 
tions are frequently introduced, in support of 
the opinions adTanced, or for the convenient 
expression of the thoughts presented. There 
are sometimes to be found critics, who are 
disposed to object to the exercise of this privi- 
lege of writers. 

Those, who are unaccustomed to writing, 
are not generally aware that it ordinarily re- 
quires, on the part of a scholar and habitual 
composer, more labor to quote than it does to 
compose. The case of a habitual composer 
ia altogether different from that of one unac- 
customed to writing. The latter finds it very 
toilsome to compose ; he is not habituated to 
the rules of constructing language,and has nev- 
er learned, by a long and diligent experience, 
the thousand minute and unwritten rules by 
•which the habitual composer is instantly guid- 
ed in the preparation of his productions. For 
such an one it is easier to write down or copy 
extracts than to compose. But, in the case of 
one who has mastered the art — if we may so 
call it, the trade and handicraft— of writing, 
vrhose difficulty is never in the mere matter of 
composition, who can always express himself 
when he has ideas, much fitster than he can 
copy from a book open before him, in the case 
of such the exercise of his privilege of quota- 
tion is no sinecure. The more he quotes, 
if it be to the pointy the more he labors. 



There are some sorts of writing, in which a 
person, if he has a cultivated Uterary taste, 
cannot help quoting ; and there are other sorts 
of writing, in which quotations should be 
very rarely employed. For instance, if one 
wishes to expand any abstract subject — to 
illustrate any point of literary history or crit- 
icism, or any principle or application of sci- 
ence — ^hc will, as a general fact, need to quote, 
for the sake of sustaining his Oivn views and 
giving authority to them by the corresponding 
conclusions of other and perhaps greater 
minds. But if one wishes to produce simply 
an immediate effect upon an audience — to 
confine their attention to some single point of 
immediate decision or action — then he will be 
careful of quotation, lest, by the suggestion 
of another name or of another train of 
thought, he divert the minds of his audience 
from the effect at which he aims. 

Thus, in the preaching of the clergy, which 
fj&Us under the latter of these examples, we 
will rarely hear quotations. If the clergyman 
expound doctrine, he may quote ; if he seek 
for an immediate effect upon the wUl or con*- 
science, he will be wary how he quotes. If 
the clergyman is arguing some high point of 
the faith, for the edification and information 
of his auditors, they will thank him for an 
apt quotation. But if, lb the midst of an im- 
passioned and earnest exhortation, when the 
minds of his hearers are fixed intently on the 
one fiact of their duty, and are struggling un- 
der the impulsive energy of the motives which 
are presented, he should suddenly introduce 
a quotation from some other writer, there if 
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not one chance in twenty, that the minds of 
the listeners would not be shocked, and fall 
from their enthusiasm, with a seYcre and pain- 
ful disappointment. If the quotation should 
be long, it would be fatal to the impression 
which is desired. K the quotation should be 
yery short and rery pointed, the effect of the 
exhortation would, in the twentieth chance 
be heightened. A remarkable instance of this 
is beautifully told us by the lamented Wirt — 
the late Attorney General of the United States, 
whose death, in the prime of his maturity, 
cast so dark a shade, not yet dispelled, over 
the country he so much adorned. He tells us 
in one of his letters, in *• The British Spyi" 
of his risit to a country church in Virginia, 
where he listened to the moving eloquence of 
the far-famed «• blind preacher," whose fame, 
too, has been further extended by the notice 
of his distinguished hearer. He tells us, that, 
at the close of a most melting and persuasive 
appeal, when the preacher had been portray- 
ing the wonderful condescension of the Son 
of God, and dwelling upon all the sorrows 
and trials of His most holy life, and then had 
recounted the deep and bleeding bitterness of 
the Garden of Gethsemane and the indignities 
of the Judgment Halls of Caiaphas and of 
Pilate, and had pictured the scenes of Calva- 
ry so appalling and yet so subduing, he sud- 
denly raised his sightless eyes to heaven, 
while the tears were streaming down his 
cheeks, and exclaimed, with solemn and lofty 
emphasis, in the words of the wonderful con- 
fession of the infidel Rousseau: ** Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ died 
like a God." The effect was overpowering — - 
overwiielming ; and Mr. Wirt describes it as 
the perfection of the sublime. The whole 
passage is well worth reading, and whoever 
reads it once wUl read it often afterwards* 
However, such an effect is but the one out of 
the twenty. The nineteen would probably be 
failures. 



To pass from the pulpit to the bar, it will 
be observed, that a successful lawyer — we 
mean, pleader — will rarely quote, except for 
the sake of proof, or to illustrate the point or 
the rule of law, to establish a precedent, or to 
show a statute or a decision. When Jie aims 
to persuade and carry his jury, he will be very 
careful to allow no other mind to pass between 



his mind and the jury's ; he aims to engross 
them, and to identity, if possible, their convic- 
tions with his own. Therefore, he wiU avoid 
whatever may tend even for a moment, to di- 
vert their attention from himself and his per- 
sonal influence, or to interrupt the progressive 
assimilation of their views and sympathiet 
with his own. We are informed that ** the an^ 
cient lawyers used to quote at the bar tUl they 
had stagnated their own cause. * Betourwm 
a not moutontf was the cry of the client." 
(D'Israeli.) But thdr successors have im- 
proved in this respect, and doubtless, theze 
are some in this as in the other profession re^ 
ferred to, who in the present day, when profes- 
sions are so crowded and so hastily entered 
upon, (at least, if all is true that is told of 
some of the lawyers as well as preachers ** out 
west,") would find it difficult to quote, eves 
if they were disposed to do so. 

To turn, now, from such addresses as are in- 
tended to affect directly and strongly the 
public feeling and to persuade the hearer to 
immediate action, to another clasa of addres- 
ses which are intended rather to interest the 
sentiments, and to instruct the intellect, and 
not so much to move and impel the will, — 
like, for example, the Literary and Scientific 
and Critical Lecture-^and a very different 
rule applies in regard to quotation. In this 
case, quotations are always proper if they il- 
lustrate the subject ; and it is right and be- 
coming in the lecturer oftentimes to use the 
language of another, even when it is not need- 
ed as authority, but when it expresses simply 
his own idea in appropriate words. Yain, in- 
deed, would be the writer among us, who 
should prefer his own effusions to the clear 
statements and polished diction of the great 
masters of literature and science. Strang?, 
too, would be the taste of an audience, 
which should listen, with more pleasure, 
in an abstract discussion or narrative, to the 
style of their own immediate lecturer, than 
to the periods of the great giants of intelli- 
gence and of erudition. 

The Scotch excel in the art of qootatioib 
To name but two, out of their multitude 
of fine writers, Dugald Stewart, in his 
Philosophical works and Essays, and moxe 
recently, Watson, in his Medical Lectures, 
are felicitous examples ia aptly applying 
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and using the thoughts and words of others, 
The very method of their quotation is one of 
the powerful charms, which bind the reader 
to their pages. 

But it is not our intention here to enter in- 
to the question of taste, as connected with 
this subject of quotation, although we would 
say for ourselves, that it would be no trial to 
118 to listen, by the hour, to good readers of 
the fine old literary papers of the noble and 
learned classics of our language, to say noth- 
ing of the numerous valuable productions, in 
all departments of knowledge, with which the 
press has teemed during the last fifty years. 

It is our wish rather to allude to the objec- 
tion, which those unacquainted with the mat- 
ter may sometimes urge, — that a toriter intro^ 
duces his quotations chiefly for the sake of sav- 
itiff trouble ; and we must insist upon it, that 
this objection is totally fallacious. 

Says Bayle, the distinguished French phil- 
osopher, a most voluminous writer, and whose 
experience in composition was therefore very 
extensive : ** Suppose an able man is to prove 
that an ancient author entertained certain par- 
ticular opinions, which are only insinuated 
here and there through his works, I am sure, 
it would take him more days to collect the 
passages which he will have occasion for, than 
to argue at random on those passages. Hav- 
ing once found out his authorities and his 
quotations, which perhaps w^ill not fill six pa- 
ges, and may have cost him a month's labor, 
he may finish, in two mornings' work, twenty 
pages of arguments, objections, and answers 
to objections ; and consequently what proceeds 
from our own genitis sometimes costs much less 
time than that which is requisite for collecting, 
Comeille would have required more time to 
defend a tragedy by a collection of authori- 
ties, than to write it ; and I am supposing the 
same number of pages in the tragedy as in the 
defience. Heinsius perhaps bestowed more 
time in defending his Herodes Infanticidse 
against Balzac, than a Spanish metaphysician 
bestows on a large volume of controversy, 
where he takes all from his own stock." The 
industrious and talented collector of the «Cu- 
rioslties of Literature," in commenting on 
this passage of Bayle, adds; **'i am some- 
what concerned in the truth of this principle. 
Here are articles of the present work occupy- 



ing but a few pages, which never could have 
been produced, had not more time been allotted 
to the researches which they contain than some 
would allow to a small volume, which might 
excel in genius, and yet be likely not to be long 
remembered. All this is labor which never 
meets the eye. It is quicker work, with spe- 
cial pleading and poignant periods, to fill 
sheets with generalizing principles. But the 
pains-taking gentry, when heaven sends them 
genius enough, are the most instructive sort, 
and they are those to whom we shall appeal, 
while time and truth meet together. A v>eU 
read writer, with good taste, is one who has 
the command of the wit of other men ; he 
searches where knowledge is to be found ; and 
though he may not himself excel in invention, 
his ingenuity may compose one of those agree- 
able books, the delid^ of literature, that wiU 
outlt^st the &ding meteors of his day. Epicu- 
rus is said to have borrowed from no writer in 
his three hundred inspired volumes, while 
Plutarch, Seneca, and the elder Pliny made 
such free use of their libraries ; and it has hap- 
pened that Epicurus with his unsubstantial 
nothingness, has melted into the air, while the 
solid treasures have buoyed themselves up 
amidst the wrecks of nations. One word 
more on this long chapter of quotation. To 
make a happy one is a thing not easily to be 
done. Cardinal du Perron used to say that 
the happy application of a verse from Virgil 
was worth a talent ; and Bayle, perhaps too 
much prepossessed in their favor, has insinu- 
ated, that there is not less invention in a just 
and happy application of a thought found in 
a book, than in being the first author of that 
thought. The art of quotation requires more 
delicacy in the practice than those conceive 
who can see nothing more in a quotation than 
an extract. Whenever the mind of a writer 
is saturated with the frill inspiration of a great 
author, a quotation gives completeness to the 
whole ; it seals his feelings with undisputed 
authority. Whenever we would prepare the 
mind by a forcible appeal, an opening quota- 
tion is a symphony preluding on the chords 
whose tones we are about to harmonize. Per- 
haps no writers of our times have discovered 
more of this delicacy in quotation than the 
author of the « Pursuits of Literature," and 
Mr. Southey, in some of hit beautiful period- 
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ical investigationB, where we haye often ac- 
knowledged the solemn and striking effect of 
a quotation from onr elder writers." (Curios- 
ities of Literature, pp. 236-7.) 

There is ene other objection which we some- 
times meet, which tB—that w can r9ad at 
home from hooh. True ; but how many do 
so } And, besides, the quotations in a single 
lecture or essay, if they be at all appropriate 
and diyersified in their authorship, hare been 
procured at much expense of time and trou- 
ble. We will yenture to say, that if one of 
such a class of critics should be required to 
take a particular subject, and to cull out of 
sereral and perhaps rare rolumes, the opinions 
of only some eight or ten different authors 
upon the particular subject, or to illustrate 
that subject out of these works, he would find 
it a much more difficult task to perform the 
labor, than to criticise it after another has per- 
formed it. 

To estimate the labor employed in the se- 
lection of his quotations by any writer, we 
are to remember that he looks oyer many 
whole ydumes from which he does not get a 
single line which exactly meets his want, 
or which he cares about using; and that, 
where he giyes you fiye or ten quotations in 
the course of his production, he had selected 
perhaps fifty or a hundred, from yarious sour- 
ces, and was compelled to make his selection 
of the few most apt or most important from 
them all. It is a yery different thing to throw 
together extracts at random from seyeral au- 
thors just as they come first at hand, and 
loosely associated with the subject treated, 
- from what it is to quote from a library, from 
all that is written or to which you can haye 
access, appropriately to any particular subject. 
Any body may write down extraett. But it it 
not evory body that can ^piote, 

T. B. y 



For the Schooliiiaster. 
Iffemory. 

BT ANirn ILIZABITH. 

Memory, thy magic halls are filled 
With many a fleeting yision fair, 

And many a loyely Toice, long stilled. 
Is heard to echo sadly there. 



The light that shone in years gone by, 
Steals dimly through the gloom prolbundy 

And spirit-whispers make reply 
To erery faintly passing sound. 

From the long Tistas of the past 
Thou e'er art painting pictures bright. 

And in thy galleries lone and Tast, 
We view them by thy wondrous light. 

The dim, pale torch thy hand upholds. 
Brings the' long past before our view, 

A lifetime there ito tale unfolds, 
And smiles with tears their tows renew. 

The bright but fleeting dreams of youth 
By angel hands are graven there ; 

Kor can the sterner waking truth 
Their treasured beauties e'er impair* 

Like Incense breathed from faded flowers, 
^ Like moonbeams on the midnight sea, 
Or singing birds in Autumn bowers, 
80 thy sweet presence, memory. 

Sweet is the music on thee thrown ; 

Thy thrilling lyre we wake in vain-^ 
No more comes back the 'parted tone 

But in thy soft and mournfhl strain ; 

And those we hoard in days *Mang syne/' 
Thy sacred voice alone now breathes ; 

Oft o*cr the heart's forsaken shrine 
Thy hand the withered cypress wreathes. 

Mysterious, Oh, mysterious power. 
That to one view a lifetime brings^ 

There is no dark and hidden hour 
But memory wide its portal flings. 



For th« Schoolmaster. 

Bedprooal Influenoe of Chriatianity and 
Xdnoation. 

It is befitting that Christianity and Edu« 
cation should form an alliance and eyer be 
found together. Their relations are intimate. 
Christianity naturally awakens a demand fox 
educated men, for educational institutions and 
for teachers. Education in its turn as nat- 
urally needs the quickening influenoes oC 
Christianity. 

There is a tendency in the gospel to pio- 
dttce, in every community or nation where its 
power is felt, a class of learned men and in- 
stitutions of learning. It is a religion of 
light, the friend of education. It ia never 
content to leave men in barbarism and igno- 
rance. Missions must have their schools and 
printing preates. Chriftiasity comei to men 
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with its treasures in a recorded reyelation, 
with a sacred book of history, prophecy, pre- 
cepts and doctrines ; a book to be translated, 
to be studied, to be interpreted. It is a re- 
ligion not satisfied with an ignorant priest- 
hood, caring only to learn how to go through 
with ceremonial sacrifices and oblations, but 
a religion demanding a learned ministry, 
teachers of doctrines, expounders of an in- 
spired record, and a book not in the hands 
of the ministry alone, but known and read by 
the people. Such a religion is in all its influ- 
ences and tendencies favorable to knowledge 
and education. It necessitates an educated 
ministry and an intelligent church. It de- 
mands schools and colleges and professional 
seminaries. It creates a demand for institu- 
tions of learning where those who are to be 
its expounders and preachers may obtain that 
culture of natural endowments and make 
those attainments in literature and theology 
that are needed to qualify them for their high 
duties. The people too, under the influence of 
such a system of faith and such a ministry, 
and having in their hands the record of God's 
wiU, that book of light, will naturally be an 
intelligent, thinking people, and among them 
will there spring up of necessity educational 
institutions from the primary scht>ol to the 
uniyersity. 

On the other hand, education, through the 
influence of schools, of learned men and seats 
of learning, has done much to advance Chris- 
tianity. Learning has been the ally and friend 
of the church. Whenever, from the days of 
Paul to those of Wycliffe, God has needed 
mighty champions to contend for his truth, 
he has taken educated men. He has done the 
same since. Jerome of Prague and John 
Huss, who sealed their testimony in the fire, 
were scholars rich in academic honors. It 
was from the universities of Europe that Lu- 
ther and the other giants of the Reformation 
came forth, girded with power to attack a ty- 
rannical hierarchy, and to battle with a tower- 
ing superstition. The Eeformation began in 
the universities of Europe. It commenced in 
the rising up of christian learning in rebellion 
Against superstition and priestly oppression. 
In the English Kcformation, whence came 
the champions of the truth } From the uni- 
Tersities. What brought Christianity out 



from its corruptions and errors? Learning. 
In a later day, whence but from Oxford came 
Whitefield and the Wesleys, those men of 
of learning and piety who awakened the faith- 
ful in England and in this country to a new 
life ? In more recent years, who have con- 
tended manfully for the truth in our country 
and Europe, but learned men, scholars of dis- 
tinction ? 

Contented ignorance is no Christian grace. 
Indiflerence to knowledge is no ingredient in 
religious excellence. Ignorance is not the 
mother to Devotion, neither is Superstition 
the sister of Piety. If all christians, from the 
first had felt this, how different would have 
been the history of Christianity. Had chris- 
tian ministers always been educated men; 
had they always been as they now are in this 
country, the fisst friends of popular education 
and the founders of colleges ; had knowledge 
always been respected by good men as the 
hand-maid of religion, how few of the absurd- 
ities which enslaved and perverted the feelings 
of millions for ages would have ever had an 
existence in the christian church. 

Protestant Christianity can live only in 
company with education. She was bom in 
the revival of learning. She has waxed with 
its triumphs, she would wane with its fall. 
Protestantism cannot long survive in an ig- 
norant community or barbarous nation. An 
intelligent faith is to the Protestant Church, 
helmet, buckler and sword. It is her muni- 
tion of rocks, her tower of strength, her very 
life. 

The nature and the history of the church 
unitedly and emphatically prove that Chris- 
tianity and Education are natural alLies and 
that their mutual relations and reciprocal in- 
fiuences are strong and intimate. 

Most surely, then, in an age like this, and 
in a country like ours, ought the two to be 
kept in close and friendly alliance. We must 
have an enlightened form of Christianity, 
an intelligent church, an educated ministry. 
We need a ministry that will be friendly to 
knowledge, ready to assist in all wise move- 
ments for the promotion of popular or classi- 
cal education, as well as for the cultivation of 
an intelligent piety. We must have institu- 
tions of learning founded upon sound, chris- 
tian principle, manned by christian teachers. 
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and controlled by religious influences, to be 
the fortrcssss of the Protestant faith, to edu- 
cate christian ministers and to furnish the 
champions of the truth with the weapons of 
their warfare. 

Teachers, parents and preachers of the gos- 
pel should understand the important relations 
subsisting between Christianity and Educa- 
tion, should remember that the education of 
the intellect is essential to the cultivation of 
the heart and that symmetry of christian char- 
acter is promoted by mental discipline and ex- 
pansion. Their motto in their seyeral spheres 
of influence and labor, should be, not those 
words of delusion and folly, — « Religion first 
and Education afterwards," but that other 
•entiment dear to every protestant heart. Re- 
ligion and Education. w. b. 



For the Schoolmuter. 
The Child and Flowers. 

BT All NIB BLIZABBTH. 

I saw a rosy child upon 

A shaded lawn at play, 
In wreaths it twined the opening flowers, 

Then careless threw away. 

The morning sunbeams had not kissed 
The dew-drops from the ground, 

And joyously his laughter rang 
Within the fragant bound. 

The noon-tide hour drew on apace, 

Ere I returned again, 
Then for the shouts of laughter gay 

I listened, but in vain. 

And wondering what had hushed the tone 
That hailed the morning hours, 

I looked ; — the child was weeping there 
Among his withered flowers. 

He could not call the beauties back 

That bloomed so fair at morn. 
And mid the severed stems, he mourned 

Them, now forever gone. 

*Tis ever thus the flowers of Hope 

Bloom sweetly, and as fair 
In life's bright mom, as did the wreaths 

The child had scattered there. 

But as the fervid noon day sun 
Fours down his burning powers, 



He drinks the dews that bri.;;htly gcsiined 
The early morning hourd ; 

And withers many a budding flower 

Ere they in beauty ope ; 
Tain is the task to bind again 

The faded bnds of Hope, 



For the Schoohnaater. 
Milton's Paradise liost. 



The author of Paradise Lost evidently sung 
because his lyre refused to keep silence. As 
Mozart, skilled in music, despising the rules 
which lesser writers need, moulded his pro- 
ductions according to will, so Milton, master 
of Poetry, carved to his own exquisite taste 
his own sold animated images. Consequent- 
ly, his style, because natural, is sublime ; for 
in the vision he portrays, the pencilling is un- ' 
seen, while the subject itself is presented as 
real. 

To give a dry, statistical account of the 
number of its lines or of its books would be 
no more instructive than to state that its first 
word is a preposition and its last a noun. 
As useless would it be to attempt an extend- 
ed review ©f the work : already this has been 
done by able pens. We can do no more, then« 
than to tell of some of its peculiar merits, 
noticing, in passing, a single fault. 

Of all the excellencies of Paradise Lost» 
the mo&t distinct is its tone of moral purity. 
After partaking of the older and grosser 
writings, a sensitive reader is refreshed by 
drinking from its pure fountain. This excel- 
lence is illustrated in the discription of Adam 
and Eve, (B. IV, v. 228-367,) as also in the 
references which are made to them, henceforth, 
throughout the work. Surely, no one cotild 
have painted with more beauty and purity, a 
subject so difiicult. 

One of the most sublime conceptions in 
Paradise Lost is that of the flight of Satan 
from Hell to Earth as the ambassador of the 
damned. In solemn conclave have met the 
Principalities and Powers, within the domains 
of Satan, to conceive vile schemes to mitigate 
their anguish and to provoke the Almighty* 
that they might satisfy their hate of Him and 
gain some revenge for their endless punish- 
ment. The arch-fiend, in his office of spy and 
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leader, pa3«inj» Sin and Death, flie« out at the 
gate of Hell, into the deep, dark, unfathoma- 
ble chaos beyond. ITie car almost hears the 
swoop of his mighty wings ; the soul almost 
starts back afraid, before the dreadful form of 
the angel of Darkness. He lights upon the 
earth, destined to do his fiendish work of ac- 
complishing the fall of man. This is only 
surpassed by Michael's description of the Con 
flict in Hearen. Here the reader finds his 
mind under an enchantment so that he is con- 
scious only of existence and he wakes from 
the sublime scene of the war of angels and 
tbe fiedl of devils into Hell, with feelings simi- 
lar to those of men who have been held in 
breathless attention by the power of an elo- 
quent orator. 

Nothing is more startling, in the poem, than 
the sudden and terrible transformation of 
myriads of devils into hissing serpents. Sa- 
tan, also, becomes mad with anger, at finding 
himself, too, changed into a snake, monstrous 
and hideous, doomed, forever, to crawl on his 
bcUy along the ground, eternally disgraced. 

This scene occurs when the hosts of Hell, 
in council, receive the report of their leader, 
-who has returned successful from his fiendish 
Tvork. 

The most apparent defect in the poem eonsists 
in its long comparisons. They might, or might 
not have been avoided ; but shall we attempt 
to criticise the work of a man, who describes 
heaven and paints hell with such wondrous 
power, and who ascribes words and acts to 
archangclsi and fSEithoms the thoughts of 
devils? 



Oorreotilon. 

Dear Schoolxastek : 

In the article " The Landing of Roger Wil- 
liams," in your last number, I find an error in 
thejirst line, which materally affects the read- 
ing of the piece. 

Will you be so kind as to inform your read- 
ers that the word years, was written and 
should have been printed times; making the 
article read thus : 

'* More than two hundred times around the sun, 
The rolling years their annual course have mn." 

By making the above correction, you will 
confer a favor on, Yours, Manpbed. I 



For the SchoolinMter. 
The Mountain Cities of South Amteioa. 

It is a remarkable £eict that nearly all the 
cities in the western part of South America 
ar:; situated far up from the sea coast on the 
table lands, as for instance, Bogota, 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and Potosi, the 
highest city in the world, 13,000 feet. In this 
respect they present a striking contrast to the 
great cities of the United States, which are, 
without exception, situated on the sea coast 
or on some other large body of water. The 
selection of such elevated sites may be ac- 
counted for by the following facts : Ist. The 
climate is much more temperate and healthy 
on the table-lands. An ascent of a few thou- 
sand feet in these tropical regions, presents as 
marked a modification of the temperature, 
as a journey of many degi-ces towards the 
poles. In this m .nner a temperate climate is 
secured for the British soldiers in Hindostan, 
by removing them, when debilitated by the 
heat on the sea-coast, to the plateau of Dec- 
can, which has nearly the same climate as 
their native country. 2nd. The founders of 
the South American cities had no need of 
commerce, since all the productions of the 
earth which they required, grew in the coun- 
try around them, and they could procure 
from their own mines the gold and silver, 
which form the great stimulus to commerce. 
3rd. It was convenient to have their cities 
among the mountains, that they might be 
near the mines. 4th. The cities founded by 
the Spaniards would be placed on the plateaus, 
in imitation of their native cities in old Spain. 



For the Bchoolmaster. 

Massaohosetts State Teachers' Association. 

Fall Riveb, Wed. Nov. 26, 1857. 
Mr, Editor : — Having turned the keys — ^not 
arithmetical—upon our school-room for a week 
and given loose rein to the Juvenee for a brief 
holiday, we turned our key also upon the 
things mentionable and unmentionable in our 
valise, necessary for a night out, ordered a 
fast horse of the Boston and Providence rail- 
road corporation, and having twice changed 
our team, and^vs often oar course, we find 
ourselves in this usually humming, buzzing 
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busy little city, but upon whieh now rests the 
quiet of a country Sabbath. 

Knowing the high rates of exchange upon 
our Rhode Island currency, I had anticipated 
no little difficulty in <*a>ci4a^*f»^/' and should 
doubtless haye been returned by the evening 
mail superscribed, "Not taken at the Suf- 
folk," " Uncurrent," or " Ten per cent, dis- 
county" had not a responsible firiend offered 
to endorse me for a day and a night, upon my 
personal security. 

A yery interesting and profitable meeting 
of the Massachusetts State Teachers* Associa- 
tion has been held here the present week, 
commencing on Monday, 23d, and continuing 
through Tuesday. The time was occupied by 
three lectures and the discussion of three 
practical questions, as follows : <* Methods 
of keeping Records of Attendance, Deport- 
ment and Scholarship, and of making Reports 
to parents ;" <• What arc some of the most 
efficient agencies of a judicious School Gov- 
ernment Y* * * The expediency of establishing, 
in our cities and large towns, a few very large 
Grammar Schools in place • of the more nu- 
merous smaller schools now generally in ex- 
istence." 

The discussion of the first topic was chief- 
ly upon the various systems of *< marking" 
for recitation and deportment. It was gener- 
ally conceded that some system should be 
adopted. It will diminish the labor of the 
tongue and of the ratan. It enables the 
teacher to form a better estimate of the real 
standing of his own pupils. Each scholar 
should be marked before a second is called. 
Scholars should be classed monthly, accord- 
ing to the previous month. A low rank does 
not necessarily imply blame on the part of the 
pupil. 

At 7i o'clock, Monday evening, a very 
beautiful and eloquent lecture was delivered 
by Rev. William R. Alger, of Boston. Sub- 
ject, "The School of Life." No report of 
the lecture could do it justice. It was beau- 
tiful in thought, expression and delivery. 

TUESDAY MOBNING. 

The second topic, " Efficient agencies of a 
judicious School Government," was very ably 
discussed by Messrs. Stone, of Plymouth, and 
Kimball, of Dorchester. 1^ cooperation 
of parents and of the community generally^ 



is indispensible to the best goyemment of a 
schooL This will be gained, not by fiawning 
and cringing, by special pleading or special 
praising, but by a uniformly kind, independ- 
ent, discreet, comprehensive stndght-forwaid 
course. The teacher should be willing to 
consult with parents, but not to be dictated 
to by them. A Judicious and efeetive achoid 
committee is a desirable agency in school gov- 
ernment. Moral agencies should be employ- 
ed in the school -room. The teacher ahoidd 
respect his pupils ' if he would have them re- 
spect him. But when kind treatment and 
higher motives fall, there should be a " imut" 
and " muat fwt," guarded by such penalties 
as shall secure immediate and absolute obe- 
dience. A teacher who would govem suc- 
cessfully must study carefully the dispositions 
and the home treatment of his pupils. Not 
less must he watch and study himself. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : — 

PrendefU — I>A3nxL B. Haoau, of West 
Roxbury. 

Vice PrsMdsnir-^Thomas Sherwin, Suffolk 
County ; Benjamin Oreenleaf, Essex ; C. C 
Felton, Middlesex; Levi Dodge, Norfolk.; 
William E. Fuller, Bristol; Marshall Conant, 
Plymouth ; Sidney Brooks, Barnstable ; Wil- 
liam Russell, Worcester; Joseph Hayen,Hamp- 
shire; Mark Hopkins, Berkshire; Charles 
Barrows, Hampden ; T. L. Griswold, Frank- 
lin ; N. G. Bonney, Dukes ; James M. Bunk- 
er, Nantuckst. 

Recording Secretary — ^A.M. Gay, of Charles- 
town. 

Carretpondinff Secretary — John £. Horr, of 
Brookline. 

Treagurer — B. F. Putnam, of Boston. 

Counselhrt — Charles Hammond, Groton; 
John Kneeland, Roxbury ; A. P. Stone, Ply- 
mouth ; Homer B. Sprague, Worcester ; Sam- 
uel J. Pike, Somervillc; George Allen, Jr., 
Boston ; James A. Page, Boston ; J. S. Eat- 
on, Andovcr ; Jonathan Kimball^ Dorchester; 
William E. Sheldon, E. Abington ; C. C. 
Chase, Lowell ; Ariel Parish, Springfield. 

AFTEBNOON. 

Two o*chek. — The discussioa of the ques- 
tion respecting large Grammar Schools was 
opened by Mr. Steams, of Boaton, who de- 
scribed the working of the system in Bostoiu 
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The plan generally fityored was that of haying 
large schoola, diYided into separate rooms. 
Sach room under a permanent teacher, who 
■hall be responsible for the good order and 
progress of the same, the whole being under 
the supervision of the principal, who is to ex- 
amine classes from time to time, attend to the 
admission and promotion of scholars, admin- 
ister discipline in extreme cases, and, secure, 
ma far as may be, uniformity and symmetry 
throughout the building. In order to do this, 
he must have sn assistant in his own room. 

Scholars can be better classified when 
brought together in great numbers. The ex- 
pense of heating one large building is less 
than that of sereral small ones. Scholars 
would not be obliged to change their schools 
BO frequently on account of moying from one 
small district to snother. Several gentlemen, 
who have had experience in both kinds of 
schools, spoke upon tne question, giving, as 
the result of their experience, their preference 
for the large schools. 

At 3 o'clock, P. M., Mr. B. F. Putnam, of 
the Quincy School, Boston, delivered an able 
and most excelTent lecture on ** The Respon- 
sponsibilities and Buties of Parents*" I cut 
the following analysis of the lecture from the 
report in the Boston Traveller : — 

'* BESPOySLBILITIES. 

«* 1. The tendency of the community to 
throw upon us, as teachers, responsibilities 
which rest upon parents and upon the other 
professions. 

2. Much of the juvenile depravity of the 
present day is attributable to the fact that pa- 
rents rely too much upon the teachers for 
moral training. 

3. The natures and tendencies we inherit 
from our parents,— their influence and the in- 
fluence of nature, — have not received their 
full weight, when we have been considering 
the subject of cdacation. 

DUTIES. 

4. It is the duty of parents to elect the 
purest and most high-minded citizens for 
School Committee. 

6. It is the duty of parents to teach their 
children implicit obedience in the family. 

6. It is the duty of parents to watch care- 
fully over the reading of their children. 



7. It is the duty of parents to visit the 
school often. 

8. It is the duty of parents to send their 
children to school constantly. 

9. If parents would have moral training 
given in the schools, they must instruct the 
committee to report upon the moral condition 
and progress of the school. 

Mr. P.'s lecture was a faithful exposition of 
the wretched system of political trickery to 
which we are subjected, often in the choice of 
School Committees. He fearlessly denounced 
that species of persecution which would some- 
times press whole communities into its ser- 
vice, and deprive its innocent victims even of 
a vindication. A most touching tribute was 
paid to the virtues and abilities of the late 
Samuel W. King, while his relentless perse- 
cutors were unsparingly condemned. His 
life has proved the penalty of his truth and 
honesty, and he did not hesitate to lay the 
sin to their charge. 

The system of cori>oral punishment was de- 
fended as an ultimatum in the correction of 
children to secure obedience at home and at 
school. In these days of hesitancy and com- 
promise, it was gratifying to listen to the 
positive and earnest remarks of Mr. Putnam. 
Nothing equivocal or apologetic was there. It 
was a manful and outspoken production, writ- 
ten with a spirit of Christian candor and of 
Christian love, and delivered more in sorrow 
than in anger, but with the feeling of one 
who knew whereof he afllrmed. 

The portion which referred to the loose 
reading placed in the hands of the young in 
the present day, was strikingly beautiful, as 
it was nobly faithful. It did honor to the 
heart as well as to the head of the lecturer." 

In the evening a lecture was delivered by 
Mr. Homer B. Sprague, of the Worcester 
High School. Subject, ** Eloquence, or the. 
Influence of the Public Speaker." After the 
lecture, ond the usual votes of thanks, the 
Association adjourned by singing •* Old Hun- 
dred." 

Notwithstanding the money pressure and 
the stagnation of business here, the citizens 
of Fall River entertained the female teachers 
gratuitously, and in a manner that indicated 
that large and generous hearts are not com- 
pressed by the presiure of the times. 
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One noticeable feature of the meeting was 
that the discussions were wholly conducted 
by practical teachers. 

One thing, Mr. *• Schoolmaster," I wish to 
say — not for your eye, but for that of your 
iriends ; you will please omit it in your read- 
ing, — that the R. I. Schoomastbk is not only 
<* abroad ** in Massachusetts, but particularly 
at home here, and quite a favorite, too. 

Hoping that you will excuse this last item, 
should your eye inadvertently fall upon it, 
I am, sir, 

Providentially yours, 



For the Selioobiutater. 
Sonnet. 

BT J. w. o. 



We are all travellers. With staff in hand 
And packs fast strapped, we traverse burning 

•and 
And chilling ice or rocky roads. Our feet 
Sometimes tvith briers torn, as often meet 
With hard as ea^y paths.— Where do the travel- 
lers go ? 
He who regards and guides us ;— He can know, 
And good to us or evil will bestow. 
Perhaps we think to-morrow's cheering sun 
Will look upon a prosperous road begun, 
And that his last retiring beams Vill fall 
On ways well traversed. But His voice may call 
And guide us other roads, or yet may He 
Have summoned us to him ; and it may be 
To-morrow's path leads to Eternity. 

Kingston Hotel, N. H, 

Sunday Evening, Aug, 30, 18^7. 



John Wilson's Patent Bight. 

Dba& Tbacheb— Taking up a paper the 
other day I cast my eyes carelessly over the 
list of patents and found one granted to John 
Wilson for a decided improvement in the bridle 
for horses. It seems that this very far exceeds 
anything of the kind ever before invented. I 
confess I was pleased with John's success, 
and being of a somewhat desultory turn of 
mind, my thoughts went off on a ramble in 
the following manner : 

John Wilson is a thinking man ; he has a 
reflective and a prospective mind. He knows 



the horse is a very useful animal, notwith- 
standing railroads and telegraphs, and he 
knows also that this animal is valuable in 
proportion as his power and energy are under 
the control of man. The bridle is the means 
of exerting that control. Any improvement 
in the bridle, therefore, increases the useful- 
ness of the horse and benefits his owner. — 
John Wiilson is tired of defective bridles. He 
has been a loser by them to the amount of 
one hundred and fifty dollars. His excellent, 
but somewhat fiery horse, took alarm at a 
kite and ran away, overturning the baker^s 
wagon to which he was attached, or demolish- 
ing the carriage in which John Wilson, Jr., 
was about to take his lady-love riding ; or, 
perhaps, the disaster ended in the total loss of 
the horse himself. 

Prospectively, John Wilson counted the ad- 
vantage of a better bridle, and forthwith set 
himself to inventing one. He has succeeded, 
has obtained a patent, and I am glad of it, 
glnd for John, and glad for the public. It 
^*ill do good, this invention, an incalculable 
amount of good. Vicious and mettlesome 
horses will be kept in order, a great deal of 
damage will thus be prevented, and employ- 
ment will be furnished to men and boys. — 
Manufactories will spring up, and agents will 
be wanted, business will be more active, and 
all because John Wilson was not contented 
with what had a radical defect. 

I really grew quite warm in my admiration 
of John Wilson. 

John is no conservative ; he docs not say, 
<< my fj&ther and grandfather used this bridle 
and so wUl I. To be sure, a horse now and 
then runs away and kills himself or his driver, 
but man Is mortal and riches take wings. — 
What is to be will be, and we must submit." 
No, no, he saw room for improvement, and 
went at it. Day after day, and night after 
night, did he think of the best way. He 
often failed ; his first productions did not 
come up to his ideal ; he could not say « Eu- 
reka," and he would not say *• Despair."— 
He abnegated the word « Failure," and took 

Success " for his motto. 

And then I began to make an application. 
Dare I confess one application which I made ? 
Dare I, with the denunciations of Prof. E. 
Duco ringing in my ears, with the thrill of 
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*• Planners is a great thing" quivciiiig on ev- 
ry nerve, knowing I was One of the guilt)* 
ones struck liome by that terrible sarcasm r 
But I will confess, even in remembrance of all 
this, that I said if John Wilson had been a 
teacher would he have seen any need of im- 
provement in his system ? Would he, so sen- 
sitive to the loss of bread, the destruction of 
his carriage, and the disappointment of his 
son, would he have seen anything defective in 
his manner of imparting instruction, or of in- 
fluencing the youthful minds under his charger 
Or, would he not have folded his hands and 
said, virtually, if not literally, ** Thus far shall 
the waves of improvement go, and there shall 
they be stayed by the rocks of my perfection," 
Perhaps he might have said I see no differ- 
ence between those who try to improve and 
those who do not, and I will give myself no 
further trouble. 

Then came the question, «*Who succeeds 
best in his business as a teacher," and reason 
as I best could, try as I might to prevent con- 
science &om asserting that I had» frequently 
put off opportunities for improvement to a 
more convenient season, I could not resist the 
conclusion, " The earnest, the persevering and 
the studious teacher is the successful one." 

1 do not believe that any one, however great 
his talents or his ezi>erience may be, has ar- 
rived at such a point of excellence that he can 
learn nothing more in the art of teaching. — 
And if a person declares himself unwilling or 
unable to improve his method of instruction, 
he gives the most conclusive proof that, by 
his want of talent and honesty he is unworthy 
of the responsible station into which he has 
intruded. For, if he is able to teach at all, 
he is susceptible of improvement, if he is un- 
willing to improve he is a mere pretender, and 
the sooner he sinks to Ms proper level, the 
better 'Will it be for those unfortunately plac- 
ed under his care. 

It is not on extraneous aid that the teacher 
must depend. Others may assist him mate- 
rially, but Ms greatest help must come from 
himself. If he is unable to help himself, let 
him leave the business and become ** A hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water." — Reflectob, 
m N. r. Teachsr 

Among the base, merit begets envy; among 
the noble emulation. 



Louis Asossiz. 

The 28th of May, 1867, was the fiftieth 
birth-day of Professor Agasgiz. At a dinner 
tendered to him on this occasion, the follow- 
ing poem, by Longfellow, was read from 
D wight' 8 Journal of Music : 

It was fifty years ago. 
In the pleasant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in his cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 
Saying, " Here's a story-book 

Thy father has written thee. 

Come wander with mc," she said, 

.•* Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of God." 

And he wandered aw«y and away, 
With Nature, the dear old nurse. 

Who sang to him night and day. 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long. 

Or his heart began to fail. 
She woxdd sing a more wonderful song, 

Or tell a more marvelous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child. 

And she will not let him go. 
Though at times his heart beats wild 

For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 

The Ranz de Yaches of old. 
And the rush of mountain streams 

From the glaciers clear and cold; 

And the mother at home says, ** Hark ! 

For his voice I listen and yearn ; 
It is growing late and dark. 

And my boy does not return ! " 



Leabitino. — ^As it is not he who eats the more 
but he who has the better digestion, that enjoys 
the health ; so it is not he who has read the more, 
but he whose studies have been more useful, that 
ought to be esteemed the more respectable as 
respects his learning. 



A LITTLE girl asked her sister — "What is 
chaos that I hear papa read about sometimes ?" 

The elder child replied — " Why, it is a great 
pile of nothing, and no place to put it in ! " 
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Q«nteel Bad Grainiiiar. 

It is amusing to observe the broad line of 
demarkation which exists between vtUffor bad 
grammar and genteel bad grammar, and which 
characterizes the violation of almost every 
role of syntax. The vulgar speaker uses ad- 
jectives instead of adverbs, and says, <* This 
letter is written ehocking ; " the genteel bun- 
gler uses adverbs instead of adjectives, and 
says, «This writing looks shockingly" 

The perpetrators of the latter offense may 
fancy they can shield themselves behind 
the grammatical law, which compels the 
employment of an adverb, not an ac^ective, 
to qualify a verb, and behind the first rule 
of syntax, which says, ** a verb must agree 
with its nominative." But which is the nom- 
native in the expression alluded to ? * Which 
performs the act of looking, — ^the writing or 
the speaker ? To say that a thing looks when 
iM look at it, is an idiom peculiar to our lan- 
guage, and means not that the thing actually 
looks, but only appears. Now a thing cannot 
appear beautifully ; it may appear beautiful. 
It is improper, therefor, to say, « the moon 
looks beautifully," *< The flowers smell sweet- 
ly," "This writing looks shockingly," be- 
cause it is the speaker who performs the act 
of looking, smelling, &c.; and you should 
say, " The moon looks beautiful," The flow- 
ers smell sweet," &c. 

What an adjective is to a noun an adverb 
is to a verb ; an adjective expresses the quali- 
ty of a thing, and an adverb the manner of an 
action. Consider what it is you wish to ex- 
press, the qttalitg of a thing, or the manner of 
an action, and use an adjective or adverb ac- 
cordingly. But beware that you discriminate 
justly; for though you cannot say, "The 
queen looked nyyesticaUy in her robes," be- 
cause here the act of looking is performed by 
the spectator, who looks at her, you can, and 
must say, •* The queen looked graciously on 
the petitioner," ♦* The queen looked mercifuUy 
on his prayer," because here the act of looking 
is performed by the queen. You cannot say, 
«• These flowers smell sweetly," because it is 
you tliat smell and not the flowers ; but you 
can say, " These flowers perfume the air de- 
liciously," because it is they who impart the 
fragrance, not you. You cannot say, ** This 
dress looks badly," because it is you that 



looks, not the dress ; but you can say, "Tbii 
dress fits badly," because it is the dress that 
performs the act of fitting either weU or ilL 
There are some peculiar idioms which it would 
be better to avoid altogether, if possible ; bat 
if you feel compelled to use them, take them 
as they are, — you connot prune and refine 
them by the rules of syntax, and to attempt 
to do so, shows ignorance as well as a&cta- 
tion. — Zioti*s Herald. 



Teaohers' OharMteristloa. 

An interesting paper lately read before ik 
United Association of Schoolmasters of Grot 
Britain, contains the follovring generalizations: 

1. Teachers of limited capacity, or who* 
command of language is limited, invariaUj 
teach best with text books, or by the individ- 
ual system of instruction. 

2. Men of fervid imagination, having gnat 
command of language and enthusiasm ofcba^ 
acter, almost invariably become superior teadh 
ers. • 

3. Decision of character almost inTariibly 
forms an element in the qualifications of a su- 
perior teacher. 

4. Men who are deficient in general knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm of character are geno- 
ally bad teachers, even though they may pos- 
sess great technical acquirements. 

5. An earnest man, imbued with theloic 
of children, is rarely a bad teacher. 

6. The love of teaching is generally associ- 
ated with the capacity for it, but the convene 
does not generally hold true. 

7. A man of superior teaching powen 
teaches well by the national method. Butk 
will always teach best by that method whid 
is suited to his peculiar capabilities. 

8. Men generally teach badly when they at- 
tempt to teach too much, or when they da 
not duly prepare theb lessons. 

9. Presence of mind and that self- confi- 
dence which is based on self-knowledge, axe 
essential elements in a good teacher's charw- 
ter. 

10. Success in teaching is more depcndest 
upon the capabilities of the master for Us^ 
ing than upon his technical acquirements.— 
Teaching power is not always associated witi 
superior talents or acquirements. 
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fhiloBophy in Court. 

The New Tork Post relates the folloidng of 
Driah A. Boyden, a civil engiaeer, of Boston, 
irlio recently offered $600, in two prizes^to the 
itadents of Harvard College who attained the 
greatest skill in mathematics. 

This gentleman was concerned in a suit last 
fear, brought by him in the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, against the Atlantic Cotton 
Bf ills, of Lawrence, which was of a verv In- 
teresting character, but has never, so far as 
tre are awjirc, come before the public. Mr. 
Boydcn had agreed to make a turbine water- 
wheel fbr the Atlantic Mills, which should 
save or ** utilize," as it is termed, seventy-six 
per cent, of the water-power ; if he succeeded 
in saving that per centage, he was to have 
^2,000, if not, he was to have nothing ; and 
for every one per cent, above that, he was to 
receive $350. Mr. Boyden went to work and 
produced a wheel which saved, as he affirmed, 
ninety-six per cent. The labor involved in 
this result may be imagined, from the fact 
that Mr. Boydcn spent more than $5,000 in 
the mere mathematical calculations. The 
company had provided no sufficient means of 
testing the question practically, and as the 
per centage claimed by Mr. Boyden was alto- 
gether unprecedented, they contested the 
claim. 

The case went into court. No jury on the 
globe could comprehend the question, and the 
learned bench found itself at fault. The case 
was accordingly referred to three well chosen 
parties: Judge Joel Parker, of Cambridge, 
Professor Bei^amin Pierce, the mathematician, 
and James B. Francis, of Lowell, the agent of 
the united companies of Lowell, in the man- 
agement of the common water-power. Pro! 
Parker furnished the law, Mr. Francis the 
practical acquaintance with hydyraulics, and 
Professor Pierce the mathematical knowledge. 
That learned geometer had to dive deep and 
study long before the problem was settled. — 
But» settled it was, at last, and in Mr. Boy- 
den's favor, to whom the referees awarded the 
sum of eighteen thousand seven hundred dol- 
lars. Mr. Boyden had previously constructed 
turbine wheels that utilized respectively the 
extraordinary amounts of eighty-nine and 
ninety per cent. The last wheel, utilidng nine- 



ty-six per oent, exceeds anything of the kind 
that was ever made. The wheel is one hun- 
dred and fbur and three-quarter inches in 
diameter.— iVaio England Farmm', 



A fik>nff with sUff ht AlterationB. 

Wb find the following song of the wine cup, 
in the Atlantic Monthly for December. The 
newspapers— and of course, they know— at- 
tribute it to Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

We like the slight alterations* 

THE SONG. 

Come 1 fill a fresh bumper,— for why should wo 

go 
While the nectar still reddens our cups as they 

flow? 
Pour out the rich juices still bright with the sun, 
Till o'er the brimmed crystal the rubies shall 

run. 
The purple globed clusters their life-dews hare 

bled; 
How sweet is the breath of the fragrance thev 

shed! 
For summer's last roses lie hid in the wines 
That were garnered by maidens who laughed 

throu^ the vines. 
Then a smile, and a glass, and a toast, and a 

cheer, 
For all the good wine, and we're some of it here \ 
tn cellar, in pantry, in attic, in hall, 
Long live the gay servant that laughs for us all t 

THE SONG — WITH THE ALTERATIONS. 

Come ! fill a fresh bumper,— for why should we 

go 
While the logwood still reddens our cups as they 

flow? 
Pour out the deooction still bright with the son, 
Till o'er the brimmed crystal the dyo-9tuff shall 

run. 
The half-ripenad appUs their life-dews hsTe bled ; 
How sweet is the toMte of the mgair of lead. 
For summer's rank poisons lie hid in the wines I ! 
That were garnered by stable hoys smoking long* 

nines. 
Then a scowl, and a howl, and a scoff, and a 

sneer, 
For strychnine and whiskey, and ratshane and 

beer! 
In cellar, in pantry, in attic, in hall, 
X)own, down, withthetyrasU that mmtmrsusaUl 
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Numeration.—Ijarge H" limbers. 

An English mathematician named Daily has 
been for some time past engnged in weiffing 
the earth. Here are his figures : 1,2;>6,193,- 
675,000,000,000,000.009, or in words, one 
quardrillion, two hundred fifty-six thousand 
and one hundred and ninety-flve trillions, six 
hundred and scxenty-ttvc thousand billion 
tuns avoirdupois. 

The above item is an example of the numer- 
ation of English wi iters, and which obtains 
among their followers in this country. It is 
not the simplest and easiest system, nor is it 
the one taught in our best schools and prac- 
ticed by our progressive scholars. This Eng- 
lish system many years ago, was the bnly one 
among us, but is fast falling into disuse, and 
in our public journals, and public schools, 
should be discountenanced. It may be exhib- 
ited as follows : 

500,000,000 it caUs 500 millionB. 

600,000,000,000 it caUs 500,000 millions. 

500,000,000,000,000 it caUt 500 bilUona. 

600,000,000,000,000,000 it ealU 500,000 biUioM. 

Instead of this unwieldy system, to which 
the English and the old fogies amongst us 
cling, look at the French system, which has 
supplanted it in nearly all parts of our coun- 
try and other places where both have been 
used. The French enumeration of the above 
figures is thus : 

600,000,000 it calls 600 milUoiis. 
500,000,000,000 it callB 500 billions. 
500,000,000,000,000 it caUs 600 trilUoDs. 
500,000,000,000,000,000 it calls 500 quadrUUons. 

The French system is not only simpler and 
therefore easier to use, but it is more scientific, 
as it gives each period of three figures an in- 
dependent name ; thus, according to it» the 
number at the head of this article is 1 Mptil- 
lion, 256 aextiUions, 195 quintiUiont and 675 
quadriUions, which is certainly much easier 
read and understood by one familiar with the 
terms than is the English numeration given in 
the same extract. The French should be fol- 
lowed in aU cases. — Lowell Journal, ^ 



Both Ways. 



John's wife and John were tete-a-tete; 

She witty was, industrious he : 
Says John, " I've earned the bread we've ate ;" 

<*And I," says she ** have umed the tea." 



Is it Ooldest just before Day? 

There is a theory among some, that the cold- 
est part of a cold night is just before day. 
Although this is not invariably the case, yet, 
from some experience formerly had with night 
rides when in the practise of physic, we are 
inclined to think that it is generally the ease 
that there is a x^retty cold point a little before 
sunrise. 

Bishop Whateley has made some remains 
upon the subject, which we copy for those of 
our readers who may feel curious on such 
questions. ** Some say," says he, «• that the 
earth is gradually cooUng after the sun has 
set, and consequently the cold must have 
reached its height just before the return of the 
sun. This theory sounds plausible, but he 
thinks does not agree with the facts. The 
cold does not gradually increase during the 
night, but the temperature grows alternately 
warmer and colder, according as the sky is 
clouded or clear. All who have been accus- 
tomed to night travelling must have often ex- 
perienced many such alterations in a sin^ 
night, — and they also find tnat the cold at 
day break comes on very suddenly, so much 
so, that it catches the earth worms, which, 
on mild nights, lie out of their holes ; you 
may often see a whole grassplat strewed 
with their frozen bodies on a frosty momiDg. 
If the cold had not come very suddenly, they 
would have time so withdraw to their holes. 
And any one who is accustomed to go out be- 
fore daylight, will often in the winter or £iIL 
find the roads flill of liquid mud, half an hour 
before dawn, and at sunrise as hard as a 
rock." — Maine Farmer. 



Wisconsin Common Schools. — The com- 
mon school system of "Wisconsin has a fund 
of one million dollars, and lands, which, whea 
sold, will increase it to five millions. There 
are 3000 school districts in the State ; $104,- 
082 were expended last year for teachen* 
wages. During 1853, the number of children 
in the State between the ages of five and twen- 
ty years, was 135,500, of whom 108,300, or 
nearly four-fifths, attended schooL Five 
years ago, of 70,567 children, only 32,714, or 
less than one-half, attended schooL 
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The Dying Tear. 



8T B. L. BICKNBLL* 



Pcriah ! dying year ! 
Pass on to the dim, oblivious shore ; 

Take this, this bitter tear ; 
To those gathering iravca take one drop more, 
And then, old year, farewell for erermore. 

Would that this were farewell 
To the strife of love, and hope, and fear ; 

Words ever fail to tell 
How they, with thee, have been battling here, 
In this heart of mine, thou bygone year. 

Dying ! a sullen moan, 
Heard in the dark hours when childhood slept** 

Heard then by me alone. 
As over the death of Love I kept 
A lonely vigil and wildly wept. 

Listen, ere thon art fled ; 
One whisper more in thy dull, cold ear ; 

Though slumbering with the dead, 
Thou*lt live, great witness, to appear 
At Heaven's bar, ot deeds done here. 



Why Monntains are Gold. 

It is a curioae seientiflc fact that the atoms 
of air, as we ascend, are at greater distances 
from each other. If the distance between any 
tivo atoms is diminished, they give out heat, 
or render it sensible ; whereas if the distance 
between them is increased, they store it away. 
The upper strata are sensibly colder than the 
lower, not because the atoms have less heat, 
but because the heat is diffused through a 
larger space when the atoms are further apart. 
One pound of air at the level of the sea, with- 
in the tropics, may be said to contain no more 
heat than the same weight at the top of the 
liighest mountain, perpetually covered with 
snow. It is for this reason that the same 
wind which is warm in the valley, becomes 
colder as it ascends the sides of the moun- 
tains. The diminishing pressure allows the 
air to expand and store away its heat. It is, 
therefore, not the snow on the top of the 
mountains which cools the air, but it is the 
rarity of the air which keeps the snow itself 
from melting. As a general law, the decrease 
of temperature amounts to one degree, Fah- 
renheit, for every three hundred feet in per- 
pendicular height.— iZura/ New Yorker t 



Impatienoe the Vice of the Age. 

Thb eager desire to press forward, not so 
much to conquer obstacles, as to elude them ; 
that gambling with the solemn destinies of 
life, seeking ever to set success UT^on the 
chances of a die; that hastening from the 
wish conceived to the end accomplished ; that 
thirst after quick returns to ingenious toil, 
and breathless spurrings along short cuts to 
the goal, which we ace even- where around us 
from the Mechanic's Institute to the stock 
market — bc^^iuning in education with the prim- 
ers of infancy, deluging us with " Philoso- 
phies for the million," and ** Sciences made 
easy ;'* characterizing the books of our wri- 
ters, the speeches of our statesman, no less 
than the dealings of our speculators, seem, I 
confess, to me, to constitute a very diseased 
and very general symptom of the tijr.es. 1 
hold that the greatest friend to man \a Libor ; 
that knowledge without toil, if possible, were 
worthless ; that toil in pursuit of knowledge is 
the best knowledge wc can attain ; that the 
continued effort for fame is nobler than fame 
itself ; that it is not M'calth suddenly acquired 
which is deserving of homage, but the virtues 
which a man exercises in the slow pursuit of 
wealth — the abilities so called forth, the self- 
denials so imposed : in a word, that. Labor 
and Patience are the true schoolmasters on 
earth. — Bulwer, 



«< I Take Oare of My Lambs." 

Let teachers and parents w^h well the 
significance of the following extract : 

** A gentleman in England was walking oy- 
er his farm with a friend, exhibiting his crops, 
herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep, with uU 
of which his friend was highly pleased, but 
with nothing so much as his splendid sheep. 
He had seen the same breed frequently before, 
but had never seen such noble specimens ; — 
and with great earnestness he asked to know 
how he had succeeded in producing such 
flocks. His simple answer was, * I take cabe 
07 MY LAMBS, SIB.' Here was all the secret 
of his large, heayy-fleeced, fat-sheep ; he 
took care of them when they were lambs.'*— 
Ittinoit Teaeher. 
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Orlme and Eduoatioii. 

From statistics collected by us during the 
past year, it appears that at the Tarioxis as- 
sizes and sessions for this county and city, 
held in the year, 476 prisoners have been plac- 
ed on the calendar for trial. Of these, there 
-were but two of superior education, while no 
less than 204 could neither read nor write ! 
Of those who could read and write well, there 
were but 20, and read well, 6 ; whilst 121 
could read but imperfectly. The remaining 
three did not appear. Surely these facts bear 
witness, far more efficiently than any labored 
argument, to the necessity of educating — mor- 
ally and religiously educating — the lower 
classes, as the only practical remedy for that 
fearful amount of crime which now stalks 
through the land — unchecked by the police or 
other stringencies — ^punished, but not prevent- 
ed, by the rigors of the prison house. — Wor- 
oe9ter Herald. 



The Powbr op Monosyllables.— To one 
whose attention has not been drawn particu- 
larly to the subject, it will be surprising to 
call to mind how many of the most sublime 
and comprehensiye passages in the English 
language consist wholly or chiefly of mono- 
syllables. Of the sixty-six words composing 
the Lord's Prayer, forty-eight are of one syl- 
lable. Of the seventeen words composing the 
Golden Rule fifteen are of one syllable. The 
most expressive idea of the creative power of 
Jehovah, is expressed entirely in monosylla- 
bles : <*And God said, let there be light and 
there was light." One of the most encour- 
aging promises of Scripture is expressed in 
fifteen words all but one of which are mono- 
syllables: **I love them that love me, and 
those that seek me early, shaU find me." 



Thb heart is a cup which is empty till it over- 
flows. We have nothing to enjoy till we have 
something to impart. He only lives who is not 
a reservoir, but a fountain. 



PiCTTTBaa! pictures! hang your walls with 
pictures. Let your children remember the sweet 
engravings of home. Cherish that innocent love 
of the beatttiAxL 



G^neroof. 

A writer in the Burlington Sentinel sayi 
that in one of the back towns of a neighbor- 
ing State, where It is the custom for the dis- 
trict school-teacher to < board-round/ the fol- 
lowing incident occurred, and is Touched for 
by high authority : 

A year or two ago, an allotment being made 
in the usual maimer for the benefit of Iht 
school-mistress,, it happened that the propor- 
tion of one man was just two days and a 
half. 

The teacher sat down to dinner on the thiid 
day, and was beginning to eat, when the man 
of the house addressed her as follows : 

•< Madam, I suppose your boarding time is 
out when you have eaten a half a dinner ; bat 
as I don't want to be mean, you may eat, if 
you choose, about as much as usuaL" — liUnoit 
Teacher. 

Imagination.— Thomas Fuller relates a cu- 
rious incident, which is truly characteristic, 
and shows how fancy will put life into young 
limbs. ** A gentleman," he says, « havinf 
led a company of children beyond their usual 
journey, they began to be weary, and jointly 
cried to be carried ; which, because of their 
multitude, he could not do, but he told them 
he would provide them horses to ride oil 
Then cutting Uttle wands out of the hedges 
as nags for them, and a large one for himself, 
they mounted, and those who could scarcdj 
stand before, now fiill of mirth, bounded 
cheerftdly home." Many a teacher can take 
a hint from this little incident. 



The common trinkets of literature are contin- 
ually changing their form, but its diamonds ue 
never out of fashion. 



The darkest cloud which overshadovrs humsa 
life may often appear the brightest to the angeb 
who watch over us from Heaven. 



The human heart is like a feather bed— jt most 
be roughly handled, well shaken and exposed to 
a variety of turns, to prevent its becoming haid. 



It is the work of a philosopher to be every dty 
subduing his passions, and laying aside his prej- 
udices. 



THB BOHOOLKABTHB. 
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ZiinM in a Bon'i Bibla. 

Who has not read and re-xead the following 
^eaatlfid lines ? Would that eyery son had a 
Bible, a gift from his mother, with these lines 
irithinit. They should be household words. 
With this view we insert them in the Fireside 
Z>^artmenL 

Bemember, lore, who gaye thee this, 

When other days shall come- 
When she who had thy earliest kiss, 

Sleeps in her murrow home. 
Bemember ! 'twas a mother gave 
This gift to one she'd die to save. 

That mother sought a pledge of love 

The holiest, for her son ; 
And from the gift of Ood above. 

She chose a goodly one ; 
She chose tor her beloved boy, 
The source of life, and light, and joy ;— 

And bade him keep the gift— ^hat when 
The parting hour should come, 

They might have hope to meet again. 
In her eternal home. 

She said his faith in that would be 
. Bweet incense to her memory. 

And should the scoffer in his pride, 

Laugh that fond gift to scorn, 
And bid him cast that pledge aside. 

That he from youth had borne ; 
She bade him pause and ask his breast, 
If he, or she, had loved him best ? 

A parent's blessing on her son 

Goes with this holy thing ; 
The love that would retain the one 

Must to the other cling. 
Rememer, 't is no idle toy, 

A KOTKBS'S Oirr— BBVBMBBIL, BOT ! 



ANrwBB to the enigma in our last, received 
from Eliza and Bertha : 

Como, Corsica, Napoleon, Columbus, York- 
town, Dneiper, Tyne, Flattery, Delhi, Shasta. 

My whole : ♦« Be kind to your school-fel- 
lows and play-mates." A very pretty motto : 
We hope our young friends will remember it. 
All our young readers are invited to send in 
the answers to these enigmas. We think 
they will find the exercise interesting and 
profitable. 

86 



Fte ths Boheehnaster. 
Goographloal BaicnuL 

I AH OOMPOSBD Or THIBTT-XIORT LBTTBU. 

My 81, 17, is a riyer in Europe. 

My 18, 8, 2, 18, is an island in the Padfie. 

My 20, 27, 7, 88, is a riyer in Africa. 

My 81, 5, 26, 11, 2, is a city in Austria. 

My 21, 7, 22, 10, 27, are mountains in Asia* 

My 11, 28, 22, 12, 6, 21, 37, 8, is a lake m 
South America. 

My 7, 85, 81, 10, 86. 1, 15, is a gulf on tht 
coast of Europe. 

My 6, 24, 19, 82, 21, id a peninsular of 



My 26, 11, 87, 7, 21, 12, 0, is a lake in 
North America. 

My 29, 18, 14, 4, 80, 8, is a town in Great 
Britain. 

My 16, 27, 88, 28, 26, are people who in- 
habit a small portion of Bussia. 

My 34, 19, 12, 25, is a river in Turkey. 

My whole is one of the greatest events of 
American History. ic 



Aw A&ITEKBTICA.L PvssLB. — Two boys 
each having thirty apples, proceeded to sell 
them as foUows : One offers his at the rate 
of two for a cent which produces him fifteen 
cents ; the other sold his thirty at the rate 
of three for a cent, and realizes ten cents — 
both realizing twenty-five cents. The next 
day one boy sells the same number, at the 
same nominal rate, only in quantities of 
fiye each, which he offers at two cents for 
the five, at which price he realizes only twen- 
ty-four cents. Why did he not get twenty- 
's cents for them. 



Telegraphio Inoident. 

I THiwK the most curious fiuit, taken alto- 
gether, that I ever heard of the electric tele- 
graph, was told me by a cashier of the Bank 
of England. You may have heard of it. It 
may haye been in print. I am sure it deserves 
to be. Once upon a time, tiien, on a certain 
Saturday night, the folks of the bank could 
not make the balance come right by just £100. 
This is a serious matter in that little establish- 
ment. I do not mean the cash, but the mis* 
take in arithmetic ; for it occasions a worid 
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of scrutiny. An error in bslaneing has been 
Inown, I am told» to keep a> dclagation of 
clerks from each office at work sometimes 
through the whole night. A hue and cry was 
of course made after this dClOOt as if the old 
lady in Threadneedle street would be in the 
(Haette ior want -of it. Luckily on the Sun- 
day mozningi a elerk— >in the middle of a ser- 
mon, I dare say» If the truth were known— 
felt a suspicion of the truth dart through 
his mind quicker than any flash of the tele- 
graph iteelf. He told the chief cashier on 
Monday morning that pjerhaps the mistake 
might haye oeourred in packing some boxes 
of specie for the West Indies* which had been 
sent to Southampton for shipment. The sug- 
gestion was immediately acted ttpon. Here 
waa a race — ^lightning against steam \ and 
steam with above eight-and-forty hours' start 
giren. Instantly the wires asked, «« whether 
such a vessel had left the harbor ?" ** Just 
weighing anchor/' was the answer. « Stop 
herl" frantically shouted the electrie tele- 
graph. It was done. « Hare up on deck 
certain boxes marked so and so ; weigh them 
carefully." They were weighed, and one — 
the delinquent — was found heavier by just 
one packet of a hundred sovereigns than it 
ought to be. «• Let her go," said the myste- 
rious telegraph. The West Indian folks were 
debited with just £100 more, and the error 
was corrected without ever looking into the 
boxes or delaying the voyage by an hour. — 
Kow that is what may be called < 'doing busi- 



HABSAOKuaBTfa. — Some one pronounces the 
foUowii^ on the old Bay State : 

Massachusetts established the first school 
in the United States, the first academy, and 
the first college; setup the first newspaper ; 
planted the first apple-tree, and caught the 
first whale ; coined the first money, and hoist- 
ed the first national flag ; made the first canal 
and the first railroad, invented the first mouses 
trap and washing machine, and sent the first 
ship to discover the islands and continents of 
the South Sea ; produced the first philosopher, 
and made the first pin, and fired the first gun 
in the revolution; gave John Bull his first 
beating and put her hands first to the Decla« 
ntlon of Independence. 



QonaloMiagaticni-*A TUf tern Wlntar W^^' 
aJncs* 

Thb object of the following paper la to 
show how this play may be turned to account 
among children of ordinary inCelligenoe, in 
assisting them to think and express their 
thoughts. First, each of the company wrlftea 
six words on separate bits of paper. Tliese 
are all thrown together in a heap upon the 
table. Each mnst then draw six words from 
the pile, as they happen to come, and then 
write a sentence or sentences containing tiiese 
words in the order in which they were drawn. 
Thd following examples from an exchange 
paper are copied just to suggest how the thing 
may be done. The words selected are in 
IiaUe$. 

TKB nnST BOVITD. 

1. One night a loaichman grew tired. Not 
daring to sleep he had the wisdom to think 
over his lessons in Greek and Aigtbm to keep 
him awake. 

One year a man had a horse ttoUnt 
and his crops were blighted; buthegothia 
hdrse back again and had ti picture painted of 
him, for he was 9i favorite with his ohildroi. 
I saw this mtLximnokes he was a bad man and 
had no geniut. 

8. A brave and warlike knight, 

All clad in armor bright, 
Was wandering from hia home very fax^" 

When sparkling ^hi- light 

He espied something bright. 
And cried— >BAold here shines a star. 

If Attronomy he'd known, 

He'd have seen that which shone 
So clearly exposed to bis view, 

Wat nothing of the sky 

Dropping down from on high. 
But a conglomeration of dew. 

If you*U list to the wind. 

It will tell you, you'll find. 
The name of this wonderful knight,^ 

*Twas a young beetle bold, 

I have often been told : 
His wings hid by sheaths smooth and bright* 

4. This Fall a boy, flourishing round with 
hiBjiete broke his father's toatoh. 

Moral : Boye should mind their buaineaa. 

6. Not always doth sweet iiMwfo Aake the 
heart ^^ or its martial tonea «<«s#theiMl 
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tn endurance; or soft notes soothe fierce 
^Hffer ; under its influence not erery one can 
be aroused to holdneuf for oft the timid maid- 
en keepeth herself tremblingly aloof from the 
dreaded «<ratiit. 

6. Bmmy is a mineral found in that insig- 
nificant atom of the trntMrM called the earth. 
The man who conjectured that ehair was 
formed ilrom the same root as ** cane seat " 
thinks that it is quite emiout that by the 
ehmng^ of one letter and the omission of an- 
other emery may be converted into Ifary. — 
He intends to ftublish a bo6k on ^e « Eng- 
lish roots." 

TKB SBOOND BOUND. 

•• Isn't this provoking ?" says the B. K.— 
•< Here is hkuU at one end of my list and kmf0 
at the other." 

•* A^A Metaphysics and Logarithms and 
Trigonometry between," said N. looking over 
his shoulders. 

•« Yes, I say, R., it isn't ftdr to give such 
words." 

« You said we could take any words," said 
R. 

«« Nobody but you would have written 
auCh as these." 

While this conversation had been going on, 
R. had been quietly writing his sentence, and 
tossed it on the table, saying, that he was 
ready to hear them read. 

1. A rat travelling over the earptit stumbled 
upon a pile of old school-books. At first 
she thought they would be entirely useless — 
lessons on Geodesy end Cakuhtt — of what use 
eould they be to a rat ? However, she con- 
cluded to make her nest of them, and so drag- 
ged them off to a hole in a rock pear by. She 
soon manufactured a nice warm nest, made 
principally of mathematics, but lined with 
chemistry, 

2. The girl at her puin^— the boy with his 
pencil and tkUe — the girl by her practice 
strengthens her writUt while the boy furious- 
ly does battle with his sums. 

3. The pig kept eating till he grew a hog ; 
The mist rose slowly till it was 9k fog ; 
The whinning puppy grew a barking dog; 
The playfiil kitten epoUed into a cat ; 
That purred about and lay upon the mat. 



4. Sevemiy mad-mai roee against their keep- 
ers, and escaped from the lunatic asylum.— 
One of them who had be#n driven mad by 
the fraud and injustice of a banker, seeing a 
person of this description passing by and 
fancying him to he % eat and himself a kite had 
nearly torn the poor man in pieces ere assist- 
ance arrived. 

5. Now for K's metaphysical knife-blade. 
What a man ksbds. — A man needs to be 

sharp as a razor blade t6 comprehend meta' 
phynct. He needs a elate for the study of 
Logarithtne and Trigonometry, and a knife-^to 
whittle with. 

Now we wiU hear P.'s and that will do for 
to-night. 

6. In this world-mde scAoo/ 
Seek the perfect rule. 
Follow not the throng 
In the train of wrong. 
Silver tempteth badly, 
Gold perrerteth sadly. 
Stand thou strong in right, 
Thy Ufe-portrait bright ; 
Nor admit within 
The black stain of 4n. 
Like an open bot^, 
In which all may lookj 
Word and action be. 
Speaking truth of thee. 
Forreeter'e Boys* and Girle* Magazine* 



A BBAUTunrL lDBA.--Away among the Al« 
leghanies is a spring so small that a single ox, 
in a summer^s day, could drain it dry. It 
steals its unobtrusive way among the hills, 
till it spreads out in the beautiftil Ohio.<^ 
Thence it stretches away a thousand miles, 
leaving on its banks more than a hundred vil- 
lages and cities, and many thousand cultivat- 
ed farms, and bearing on its bosom more than 
half a thousand steamboats. Then joining 
the Mississippi, it stretches away and away 
some twelve hundred miles more, till it fhUs 
into the great emblem of eternity. It is one 
of the great tributaries of the ocean, which, 
obedient only to God, shall roll and roar till 
the angel, with one foot on the sea and the 
other on the land, shall lift up his hand to 
heaven, and swear that time shall be no long- 
er. So with moral influences. It is a rill— 
a rivulet— a river— an ocean, boundless and 
un&thomable as eternity.— Fami^ Vieitor. 
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Tar tbe Seboojnaitcr. 
Barly Improniatti. 

IT MT. yiULIAM BATIS. 

Is 8 retired yillAge in Yermoiit, two hun- 
dred miles from any seaport, a traveller, some 
years since, turned his horse up to the door 
of a farm house to ask for entertainment and 
shelter for the night. He was hospitably re- 
ceived. In the evening, in conversation with 
his host and hostess, he learned that their 
three sons, their only children, were absent 
from them upon the sea. He was told that 
each of them, from early boyhood, had mani- 
fested a desire to become a sailor, so strong 
and ardent that all the earnest entreaties of 
their parents could not quench it. To these 
parents it was a mystery how fheir sons, so 
far from the sea and surrounded by all the 
attractions of rural life, should each of them, 
in turn, exhibit such an unconquerable de- 
sire to be wanderers on the ocean. The trav- 
eller thought he could solve the mystery. He 
had noticed, in a recess in the wall over the 
nantle-piece, a beautiful glass model of a 
•hip completely rigged and in full sail. He 
believed that that little glass ship, a bridal 
gift to the mother, as he was told, and con- 
stantly before the eyes of those boys from in- 
&ncy, had inspired in their breasts that love 
for a sailor's life upon the ocean- wave. Who 
will say it was a groundless belief? 

A single incident in early life is often the 
pivot upon which a person's whole character 
and destiny turns. It is stated in the biogra- 
phy of Michael Angelo, the great Italian 
sculptor, that when a child. Ids nurse, who 
was the wife of a stone-mason, was accustom- 
ed to give him for play things, a little ham- 
mer and chisel. Had it not been for thqse 
toys, the genius of Angelo might have taken 
an entirely different course, and we should 
have read of him in history as a poet, an ora- 
tor, or a statesman. Had a little sword and 
drum been given him for toys, in place of the 
hammer and chisel, his name might have come 
down to us as a renowned chieftain, a great 
general, rather than as the man 

Who made the senseless stone to breathe and 

ipeak, 
The dull rock reflect the perfect form of youth 

and age. 



Were we to trace one of the majestic riven 
of our country to its source, we should And 
(if the Imports of travellers be true) not hi 
from the spot where it Issues ttom Its parent 
spring, 8 rock lying directly across the path 
it would naturally pursue, and turning its 
stream into an entirely differ^it channel, thus 
determining, ever after, the direction in which 
that proud river is to convey its WAters to the 
ocean. So is it with character^ Often a triv- 
ial circumstance in early life gives a new and 
decisive turn to the purposes or tast«s of a 
chUd, which determines his whole future 
character, and shapes the course of all hie 
subsequent life. 



AsTBeLLir WbxiIs nr ram Dbsbbt or Saha- 
BA.— The Prench papers have interesting ac- 
counts of newly bored artesian wells in the 
Sahara Desert, in Algeirs. They are six in 
number, and some of them are 276 feet deep* 
The appearance of the water in each case pro- 
duced the greatest excitement among the des- 
ert tribes. The names immediately applied 
by the people such as '< the well of bliss," 
and the •* weU of gratitude," sufficiently at- 
test their feelings. It is said that these will 
work an important part in a social revolution 
of the tribes in their neighborhood. Having 
been obliged, like their ancestors, to wander 
from place as the desert springs dried up, they 
will now remain around the constantly flow- 
ing wells, cultivate the land, and take the first 
steps towards clviliMtkm« 



HoBSB Chestnvts. -^ In this country we 
waste a great' many things which in the old 
world are made to subserve many useful and 
economical purposes. A foreign paper states 
that horse chestnuts, of which immense quan- 
tities are produced in France, from the trees 
which line the roads and streets, this year sell 
at a price equal to that paid last season for 
potatoes. They are bought up by the starch 
manufacturers. We have before seen It stated 
that these nuts, in Europe, arc largely used as 
food for sheep. — Woonsocket Patriot, 



A little explained, a little endured, a little 
passed over as foible, and lo! the rugged 
atoms will fit like smooth mosaic* 
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" IiHUe Ben" and his Poetry. 

Wb were greatly amused and much instruc- 
ted, in our boyhood, by '^Weem's Life of 
Franklin." Haring some months since pro- 
cured a copy — the first we have seen since our 
chUdhood days, — we propose to make occa- 
trional extracts from it for the pages of the 
Schoolmaster. The incidents are so instruc- 
tive, and the style so entertaining, they will 
certainly interest the children, and, we think, 
the older readers; 

«< Accordingly, his two poems being ready, 
Ben, who had been both poet and printer, 
with a basket-frill of each on his arm, set out 
in high spirits to sell them through the town 
which he did by singing out as he went, after 
the manner of the London cries— 

« Choice Poetry ! Choice Po-e-try ! 
Come BUT my choice poetry !' 
The people of Boston having never heard 
any such cry as that before, were prodigious- 
ly at a loss to know what he was selling. But 
•till Ben went on singing out as before,— 
« Choice Poetry ! Choice Poetry ! 
Come, bay my choice po-e-try 1 ' 
* I wonderno w,' said one with a stare, * if it 
is not poultry, that that little boy is ainging 
out so stoutly yonder.' 

*0 no, I guess not,' said a second. 
*Well, then,' cried a third, < I vow it must 
be pastry.' 

At length, Ben was called up and interro- 
gated. 

< Pray, my little man, and what's that, that 
you are crying there so bravely ? ' 
Ben told them that it was poetry, 
«0!— aye! poetry!' said they; Uhat'a a 
sort of something or other in metre — ^like the 
old version is n't it ? ' 

« Q4m, to be sure,' said they all, • it must 
be like the old version, if its poetry;' and there- 
upon they stared at him marvelling hugely that 
a * little curly headed body like him should be 
aelling such a wonderful thing ! ' This made 
Ben hug himself still more on account of his 
poetry. 

I have never been able to get a sight of the 
Light-house Tragedy, which must no doubt 
have been a great curiosity ; but the sailor's 
•ong on Blackbeard runs thus — 



* Come all you jolly sailors. 

You all iO stout and brave ; 
Come hearken and I'll tell yon 

What happen*d on the wave. 
Oh ! 'tis of that bloody Blackbeard 

I'm going now for to tell ; 
And as how by gallant Maynard 

lie soon was sent to hell — 
With a down, down, down, derry down.' 

The reader will, I suppose, agree with Ben 
in his criticism, many years afterward, on 
this poetry, that it was * wretched stuff, mere 
blind men's ditties.' But, fortunately for 
Ben, the people of Boston were at that time 
no judges of poetry. The silver-tongued 
Watts had not, as yet, Snatched the harp of 
Zion, and poured his divine songs over New 
England. Having never been accustomed to 
any tMng better than an old version of David's 
Psalms, running in this way — 

' Ye monsters of the bubbling deep. 

Your Maker's praises spout ! 
Up from the sands ye codlings peep. 
And wag your tails about.' — 

The people of Boston pronounced Ben's 
poetry mighty fine, and bought them up at a 
prodigious" rate, especially the Li^ht-hmue 
Tragedy. 

A flood of success so sudden andoinexpect- 
ed, would in all probability have turned Ben's 
brain and run him stark mad with vanity, had 
not his wise old father timely stepped in and 
checked the rising fever. But highly as Ben 
honored his father and respected his judgment, 
he could hardly brook to hear him attack his 
beloved poetry, as he did calling it *fnere 
Orubrgtreet.* And he even held a stiff argu- 
ment in defence of it. But on reading a vol- 
ume of Pope, which his father who well knew 
the force of contrast, put into his hand for 
that purpose, he never again opened his mouth 
in behalf of his < blind men* 9 ditties,' He used 
to laugh and say after reading Pope, he was 
so mortified with his LigJU-houee Tragedy and 
Sailor** Song, which he had once thought so 
fine, that he cotdd not bear the sight of them, 
but constantly threw into the fire every copy 
that fell in his way. Thus was he timely 
saved, as he' ingenuously confesses, from the 
very great misfortune of being a miserable 
jingler for life. 

But I cannot let ML the curtain on this cu- 
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rious chapteTi without once more feasting mj 
eyes on Ben, as, with a little basket on his 
ann, he trudged along the streets of Boston 
crying his poetry. 

TVho that saw the youthAil David coming 
up fresh from his father's sheep cots, with his 
locks wet with the dews of the morning, and 
his cheek ruddy as the opening rose-buds, 
would have dreamed that this was he who 
should one day single handed, meet the giant 
Goliah, in the war-darkened yalley of Elah, 
and wipe off reproach from IsraeL In like 
manner, who that saw this < curhf headed 
childf' at the tender age of thirteen, selling 
his * blind men* a ditties,* among the wonder 
struck Jonathans and Jemimas of Boston, 
would have thought that this was he, who, 
single handed, was to meet the British minis- 
try at the bar of their own house of Commons, 
and by the solar blaze of his wisdom, utterly 
disperse all their dark designs against their 
countrymen, thus gaining for himself a name 
lasting as time, and dear to liberty as the 
name of Washington. 

O you time- wasting, brain-starving yoiuig 
men, who can never be at ease unless you 
have a cigar or a plug of tobacco in your 
mouths, go on with your puffing — go on with 
your filthy smoking, and your stUl more filthy 
spitting, keeping the deanly house-wives in 
constant terror for their nicely waxed floors, 
and thei» shining carpets— go on, I say ; but 
remember it was not in this way that our lit- 
tle Ben became the gsbat Db. F&ahxlin." 



How EAST it is to say a billion — ^how easy 
it is to write a billion — but can you count a 
billion ?— Why not ? Stop a bit. Suppose 
you can count 200 in one minute, that is 12,- 
000 in one hour ; that is 288,000 in one day; 
and 106,120,000 in one year. But this would 
not allow a single moment for sleep, or any 
other business whatever. To count a billion 
it would require 9,612 years, 24 days, 6 hours, 
and twenty minutes, according to the above 
reckoning ; but suppose we were to allow the 
counter twelve hours daily for rest, eating 
and drinking, it would then take 19,024 years, 
68 days, ten hours and forty minutes, to count 
a billion. 



No man is wholly bad all at once. 



The Watdh. 

** I have now in ihy hand a gold watch, 
which combines embellishment and utility in 
happy proportions, and is often considered a 
very valuable appendage to the person of a 
gentleman. Its hands, face, chain, and case 
are of burnished gold. And its seals iqparkle 
vrith the ruby and emerald. I open it, and 
find that the works, vdthout which this ele- 
gantly furnished case, would be a mere shell — 
those hands motionless, and those figures 
without meaning — are made of brass. Inves- 
tigate further, and what is the the spring, by 
which all these are put in motion, made of ^ 
I am told it is made of steel 1 The reply is 
that it is made of iron, which has undergone 
a certain process. So, then, 1 find the main- 
spring, without which the watch would al- 
ways be motionless, and its hands, figures, 
and embellishments, but toys, is not of gold — 
that is not sufficiently good ; nor of brass — 
that would not do— but of iron. Iron, there- 
fore, is the only precious metal I and this 
watch is an emblem of society. Its hands 
and figures, which tdl the hour, resemble the 
master-spirits of the age, to whose movements 
every eye is directed. Its useless bat spark- 
ling seals, sapphires, and embellishnients, are 
the aristocracy. Its works of brass are the 
middle class, by the increasing intelligence and 
power, of which the master-spirits of the age 
are moved ; and its iron mainspring, shut up 
in a box, always at work but never thought 
of, except when it is disorderly, broke, or 
wants winding up, symbolizes the laboring 
class, which, like the mainspring, we wind up 
by the payment of wages, and which classes 
are shut up in obscurity, and though con- 
stantly at work, and absolutely necessary to 
the movement of society, as the iron main- 
spring is to the gold watch, are never thought 
of except when they require their wages, or, 
are in some want or disorder of some kind or 
another. — ^Everett. 



FossiBiLmES. — ^A thing is possible or im- 
possible according to the nature that under- 
takes it. *< Why, sir, this is impossible," ex* 
claims one to the projector of a difficult enter- 
prise. « To you it would be," is the curt, 
but appropriate reply. 
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SDITOB'S DSFABTMBVT. 
Wbjlimm a* Mowwr, EdMor. 

The Bud of the T«ar. 

Thb year 1857 is drawing to a close. Our ere- 
nings are lighted by its last new moon. The 
morning of the year, with its sweet perfume of 
buds and flowers, its rich foliage, and the melod- 
ious song of the birds, came and went with its 
usual rapidity. The noon-day sun of summer 
poured his life-giving beams upon us and upon 
all nature, but as quickly was pott. Autumn, 
then,— «able autumn,— ^ith its fruits and rich 
harrests paid ur a visit, just looking in at our 
doors, merely intending to glance at us, to see if 
the children had had their suppers and the cattle 
were well fed for the night ; if the crib were lock- 
ed and the rose bush covered up to shield it from 
the froit. Autumn, too, has gone, and now we 
are left to the cold mercies of stem and rigid 
winter. He is now with us, and although occa- 
sioiially his face is lighted up with a warm and 
genial smile, he cannot avoid showing us his nat- 
ural disposition, and the poisonous Influence of 
his life-destroying breath has already been ob- 
served on every hand. We all are buttoning up 
our eoats, as if some thief or. pickpocket were 
around, and we were afraid of losing our port- 
monnaies. 

But even cold winter has its pleasures. We 
sometimes think they are more numerous and 
weighty than those of either of the other sea- 
sons. We have our Thanksgiving just at the 
threshold of winter, as if to usher in the coming 
season of pleasure. Then, following close upon 
it, are Christmas and New Tear*s, making the 
trie of ever-to-be-remembered festivals of our 
glorious New England winter. The boys have 
the tan of coasting and skating, the girls the 
pleasure of parties and sodal gatherings, the 
men their daily papers, with the proceedings of 
congress, exciting, certainly, if not particularly 
elevating and beneficial, and promising a full 
share of interest to all parties the present session. 

The tointer aehooU, with all their excitements 
and pleasures and profits (prqphats ?), the lyce- 
um lectures, the village and city libraries, with 
their attractions, and kut^ not least, the periodical 
literature, including the New Atlantic Monthly 
and the Soroolmastek. 

la fact, we may say, like the people of Call- 
Ibmia, we haoe but tteo seasons,— not, however, 
like theirs, the rainy season and the dry, but — 
the resiUii!^ and the busy seasoDf-the latter may 
be diy to some, however, as tiaies are now, e«r- 
takdy it is to our pockets. 



But, what we irish to say, dear, patient read- 
er,— «lthr>ugh we have been a long time getting 
at it-^4s that we wish you all a merry, '* Merry 
Christmas " and a hearty « Happy New Year," 
and a good many of them, too. 

" Christmas is coming," and then, before we 
fairly wake up to the fact that it has come and 
gone, we hear each happy one — especially the 
little ones — greeting us with '< Happy Naw 
Year." 

Then, if it should happen, as two years age, 
that the ** Coronation of Winter " should come 
in conjunction with Christmas, and last till after 
New Years', it would be a sight we should most 
dearly love to see. That was a peculiar Christ- 
mas to us. We remember looking out of our 
window. No. 11 Hope College, upon a sight that 
cannot be described. Those old elms in the col- 
lege yard,— all covered with sparkling gems,— It 
was a rare sight. We were soon out among 
them, scanning their various fantastic shapes 
and enchanted by their joyous rainbow hues, 
when by our side we found our friend, the poet- 
orator, our present worthy mayor, Hon. Wk. M. 
B0DMA.1C. He was attracted to the college 
grounds by the beauty of the scene. We expect- 
ed his muse would be inspired by the bieauty,— 
our's was. By the way, that reminds us that w^ 
have somewhere laid away a/M0 linee, written on 
that memorable occasion. They were not de» 
signed for the readers of the Sehooimaster, bat 
neverthel<-ss, we will venture to wind off this 
already too long bit of rambling chit-chat with 
our readers, by inserting our description of a 

A CHBI8TMA8 SCBNB. 

All day the air was keen, and sharp, and eold, 
All night the rain came rattling on the roof. 
And on the trees, and on the fh>sen ground, 
Andwheresoe'er it touched— *twas frosen fast 
The morning dawned— the elouds had passed 

away. 
The sun came forth and shone with dassllng 

light. 
When all around, both near and far away. 
It saw, in truth, a brilliant, beauteous sight. 
Each roof was glased, the pavement coated o'er, 
And every tree and shrub and garden rose 
Was bending 'neath its coat of icy mail. 
While every bush and stalk of last year's growth. 
Which Autumn's chilling hand had naked stript, 
And, unprotected, left to winter's blast. 
Was now well clothed in Sparkling armor bright. 
From every roof and tower, from spire anddome^ 
From every tree whose waving branches bent 
Beneath the ponderous load of polished mafl. 
From every spire of grass that upright stood. 
From sU around snd o'er the country wide, 
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In rainbow hues the eperkling light was sent. 
In ever varying, ever twinkling rajs ; 
Here brilliant diamonds, in nature's casket 
There gleaming swords in bristling sheathes en- 
cased, 
Until the whole so gorgeous and so bright, 
Seemed more like Heaven than sin-stained» fall- 
en Earth. 
Along the streets the crowds are hastening fast, 
Or pausing here and there in thoughtfiil mood, 
To indulge the beauty of th' enchanting scene, 
Or comment on the wondrous, sparkling hues. 

A man of wealth, in crossing o*er the street, 
Observes the silvery appearance of the sleet, 
And fain would wish that all this icy crest 
Were so much d'argent in his money-chest. 

A misanthrope next passes, on his way 
To 'Change, to while away the gloomy day ; 
He sadly grumbles at "the sheer disguise. 
Here outside show, to cheat one's longing eyes." 

We next obserTO enchanted by the scene, 
A beauteous girl whose age was ''sweet six- 
teen," 
Who dares to wish this gorgeous ice had been 
Pearls and bracelets to deck her person in. 

A school-boy next upon his way to school, 
Just stops and thinks— but not about his rule*— 
List now ! He says— « Would all that icy tree 
Were so much candy, Jim, for you and me." 

With slow and pensive pace, a farmer see, 
Muttering that this will spoil Aill many a tree. 
Which now has borne for more than twenty years, 
His greenings, baldwins, peaches and his pears. 

That wretched miser thinks of naught bat goId« 
And clutching in his hand a diamond — icy cold- 
He almost thinks its so much silver coin, 
But when he ope's his handr^behold, 'tis gone ! 

Now comes a Christian, hastening up the street, 
On deed of mercy bent, with willing feet ; 
His glistening eye expressing peace within. 
Drinks in with glowing rapture all the scene. 

'Tie he alone enjoys the beauteous crown 

Of winter, and the diamonds scattered 'round, 

'Tie ht alone that shews by deed or word 

H« " looks through nature up to nature's God." 

Deeiring not the transient wealth of earth, 
H» sees around him mon than tilver's worth, 
He calls not so much beauty mere dieguise, 
Nor thinks of gaudy pearh to mock the eyes. 

No tchool-boy's foolish wish disturbs his rest. 
And since he knows ** whatever is, is best," 
No silly fears for want of next year^s/ruit. 
Disturbs his peaceful mind and makes him mute. 



The wretched mUer^s cune affects him net, 
Although he*s rich in all the world has got. 
He ever strives to bless and honor God, 
And spends his wealth and life in doing good» 

The Christian man alone enjoys the scene. 
With sinless eye and naught of guile within ; 
He thanks his God for such a glorious sight. 
And prays for strength to do his duty right. 



CTaiUMB of Natural Phenomena. 

No department of knowledge is possessed of 
more practical interest to mankind than Natural 
Science ; and there is probably none oonceming 
which more error exists among the mass of men. 
Perhaps there is no point in the whole range of 
thought in Natural Science, which is, and has 
been, so generally misunderstood as the causes of 
natural phenomena. 

.The opinions entertained by any nation or by 
any age upon this question may not be an inac- 
curate index of the state of progress of tiiat 
nation or that age. 

Upon scarcely any subject has there been a 
greater diversity of ideas at different periods of 
the world's history than upon the whole subjeet 
of philosophical investigation and the cause of 
natural phenomena. 

According to the law of the great French phi- 
losopher, M. Comte, there are three periods in 
the pro;{re88 of knowledge and of natural science. 
Modifying somewhat the language of the atheist 
philosopher, we may state them as follows : 

The first is the superstitious age, when men 
looked upon neariy all the natural phenomena 
as the direct interposition of Divinity, and philo- 
sophical explanation was cut short by referring 
all the operations of nature thus directly to su- 
pernatural agency. 

But as hnmanity became enlightened, and rea- 
son regained her posessions from the province of 
superstition, this false idea of the subject was 
driven from the mind, and in its place sprang up 
mere metaphysical theories, not based upon facts 
in the phenomena of nature. These for a time 
held their sway, and in turn were overthrown and 
disappeared. 

The final period Of progrees commenced when 
men were led to examine the facts pertaining to 
natural phenomena and from these fhcts only, 
to deduce laws which govern the operations nf 
nature. A law thus deduced must be true, and 
consequently cannot be overthrown. 

We are now in this third age of progress. We 
have left the ground of the old philosophers, and 
have come back to the exanunatie& of |hela 
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merely, and deductions from them. It U indeed 
true that we are bat in the beginning of this pe- 
riod, as it is but about two hundred and fifty 
years since Galileo and Bacon first commenced 
what has since proved to be a new and the only 
true system of philosophy. But it was still eighty 
years subsequent to this period that Newton — 
who is justly styled " the creator of natural phi- 
losophy," — placed the science upon its complete 
and true basis. 

Vfe are now fast approaching the true idea of 
natural science and are rapidly Iji.rning the lim- 
it of our powers of knowledge. The old theo- 
ries of the nature of matter have been exploded, 
and we are able to know nothing of the real na- 
ture of matter. And since this is so, we cannot 
reasonably be supposed to understand the causes 
of its changes, or the manner in which they 
are produced. 

It is now Tery generally conceded, and we 
think without reasonable doubt, that we can 
know nothing of the causes which brin^ about 
the Tarious phenomena of nature, or the manner 
in which these causes operate. Vfe can only 
examine facts, arrange and classify them under 
the laws which we deduce from those facts them- 
selves, and there rest our inquiries. 

Philosophical explanation then, or the expla- 
nation of natural phenomena is merely taking 
each individual phenomenon with their antece- 
dents, and, having collected a group of facts, 
generalize them into the laws, by which these 
particular phenonema are governed. For exam- 
ple, take the simple phenomenon of a falling 
body. "Why does it fall ? We say— having pre- 
▼iouely examined and deduced the law — it falls 
by the force of gravity. But what is this force ? 
It is a power which exists in matter, which tends 
to draw bodies towards each other. But this is 
merely describing the effect of the power. What 
is the power and how does it operate to produce 
this effect ? Here we must firankly answer— 4M 
^ not know; and now we have arrived at the 
limit of our knowledge. All we know of the 
eanse has now been told, and probably the mind 
of man in its present state of being will not 
progress farther in this direction. By a series of 
experiments we have demonstrated the existence 
of gravity, and the law which controls its action. 
But what gravity is in its nature and how it 
does act on matter, we do not know. 

There are one or two very obvious deductions 
drawn from our subject. By a consideration of 
causes, we discover a most conclusive proof of 
Divinity. We might here introduce Archbishop 
Whately's syllogism : 

" Whatever exhibits marks of design had an 
iiitdligent author. The world exhibits marks of 



design. Therefore, the world had an intellgent 
author." 

We cannot escape the conclusion, although the 
causes of natural phenomena are hidden from 
our view. 

When the man in Bunyan, by throwing water 
upon the fire burning before him, endeavored to 
extinguish it, although he saw no cause, he might 
most reasonably have concluded from the contin- 
ued bursting forth of the flame ** higher and hot- 
ter," that there was a cause of the phenomenon 
which he witnessed— that there certainly was, 
firom some source, a supply of the burning mat»> 
rial. So we must conclude from the effects 
which we daily witness, that there must be an in- 
telligent cause— and divinity is at once suggested 
even by the fact that the cause is hidden from 
mortal knowledge. 

Again, the fact, that the final cause is hidden 
from the closest investigations of men, intimates 
to us the infinite attributes of Deity, and that his 
knowledge and his plans are unapproachable by 
created beings. 



Our Bzohan^es. 

Wb wish to say a word about our exchanges. 
But where shall we begin ? That is the question. 
Here is a big pile of them right before us-4et us 
stop and count them — twenty-five ; and this is but 
a small part of the whole list. Here we have twen* 
ty-five, now before us, and we have looked them 
over, some hastily, others more carefully, while 
some have been read with as much avidity as one 
reads the long expeeted letter of a friend. 

We will begin with the top one— the one last 
received,<— «nd notice a few this month, leaving 
the others for review in subsequent numbers. 

Thb MASSACHueBTTS Tbaohbb, for December. 
This is the prince of educational journals. Old 
Massachusetts is renowned for the interest in ed- 
ucation which she has exhibited ever since the 
landing of the Puritans upon her shores. 

The number before ns is unusually rich in 
practical thoughts. The article on ** Moral Dis- 
cipline in Schools/' — a subject of vital impor- 
tance—is worth the careftil attention of every 
reader of that able joumaL The ** Letter from 
a practical Teacher," is a fine essay, enforcing 
the importance of the study of language. 

This number of the Teacher closes the ienth 
volume, and we hope the teachers of Massachu- 
setts—and of Rhode Island too — ^will subscribe 
liberally for the eleoenth volume. The journal is 
now entirely under the control of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers' Association. 
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The Nhit To&k TBACHSBfor December. This 
is one of the most efficient state journals in our 
country. New York is the empire state, and has 
been doing much, recently, for the improvement 
of her schools. Not the least among the agen- 
des in effecting this improvement is the **Organ 
of the State Teachers' Association. We hope 
the articles on school architecture will be exten- 
tfively read. We quote from this number an ar- 
ticle on invention, which will be found on page 
898. Read it 

Thb Ohio Joubkal or Bduoatiov. This 
Journal has done good service to the causa of ed- 
ucation by publishing, in a series of articles, a 
** B«port on Normal Schools," made before the 
state teachers association. This report is the re- 
sult of much labor. The author forwarded a ee- 
rles of questions to the principals of the Normal 
Schools of the different states, and condensed 
their replies. The information given in this 
report, with regard to Normal instruction is very 
valuable. We should copy the report in full did 
•pace permit We hope to make extracts f^om 
it hereafter. 

Student and Scbooucatb: Published by 
James Robinson & Co., Boston ; Calkins & Stiles, 
New York. The December number of this ex- 
cellent juvenile magazine is before us. It is ** a 
monthly reader, for school and home instruc- 
tion.*' It is fuil of instruction and very enter- 
taining. The series of articles continued in this 
number, on « The Science of Common Things,'* 
is very readable and of great value in giving cor- 
rect ideas to the young, respecting gravitation, 
tides, steam, and other subjects of practical im- 
portance. 

In our Fireside Department will be found an 
article from the number now on our table, enti- 
Ued"DoitweU." 

The ScHOOLnELLOir: A magasine for boys 
and girls. October. J. N. Steams & Co., New 
York. This magasine has been united with 
««Merry*s Museum," *< Parley's Magasine," and 
'< Woodworth's Cabinet" So now the " Cou- 
sins" are jogging along together. They say 
they are €M the merrier for the increase of the 
family, and we hope they will continue to make 
us merry by their visits, as the Schoolfellew has 
done heretofore. We have not seen them since 
October. 



SuBflCEiPTiONS are being received almost dai- 
ly for the Schoolmaster. We present you our 
thanks, kind friends, and would bid you, in the 
language of the old Roman orator, perj^e quo 
■rfi. 



Tesohan' Inatitata, BristoL 

The second State Teachers' Institute of this 
season was held in Bristol, commencing on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 16th, and continuing to Friday 
evening, Nov. 20th. 

Lectures were delivered each evening, at tlie 
old Methodist Church, and the sessions of the 
Institute during the day were held in the Nor- 
mal Hall. Several ot the lectures were the same 
as were given at Woonsocket, at the former In- 
stitute. On Monday evening the Rev. T. H. YaH, 
of Westerly, delivered his highly^teresting and 
profitable lecture on ^'Acquisitiveness," a syn- 
opsis of which we gave in the report of the 
meeting at Woonsocket On Tuesday evening 
Prof. Dunn repeated his elegant and eloquent 
lecture on the need of a more thorough study of 
the English language and literature, and illus- 
trated his subject by some comments on a pas- 
sage from " Julius Caesar." 

The lecture on Wednesday evening was by 
Henry L. Bowen, Esq., of Providence, on «• The 
Life and Character of Tristam Burgess," a man 
so well known at home and abroad as one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Rhode Island bar, and 
hs who so nobly and eloquently battled for the 
right and defended the honor and integrity of 
New England, in the American Congress. 

On Thursday evening Prof. Angell repeated 
his eloquent and instructive lecture on " The re- 
lations of our Public Schools to the Laboring 
Classes." 

Although this was one of the course of lectures 
at the former Institute, we cannot refrain from 
alluding to it again, as one of the most brilliant 
and logical lectures to which we have listened for 
a long time. The advantages and disadvantages 
of the modem principle of " Division of Labor" 
were quite fuHj discussed, and the manner in 
which the common school is to remedy the evil 
arising from this principle was very clearly and 
logically indicated. The lecture was replete with 
apt illustrations, and the frequent sallies of wit * 
kept the entire audience, which was very large, 
in perfect good humor. His lecture was deliv- 
ered entirely without notes, and this, with his 
eloquent and easy manner and the sparkling wit, 
which was always so apropos in illustration, 
chained the attention of the large audience, 
from the commencement to its very dose. We 
hope the people of Rhode Island will call upon 
Prof. Angell to repeat this lecture in vaiioua 
parts of the State during the present season. It 
Is particularly appropriate in the present stats of 
the commercial and financial world. 

The closing lecture was delivered by Rev« Dr. 
Sears, President of Brown University. Hia wob- 
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Jeet was the necessary cooperation with the teach- 
er, on the part of parents and the community at 
Urge. He maintidned the principle that pvblic 
schools are necessary for the protection o{ the 
p roperty of a community ; that no one ought to 
eomplain at being taxed for their maintainance, 
eren if he do not patronise them himself; that 
the indirect influence which they exert in the 
preseryation of property more than compensates 
the holder of property for the tax necessary for 
their support. ' 

The lecture was a very able one, and we were 
glad to see so large an audience assembled to 
listen to it. The lecturer's whole life has been 
identified with the cause of education, in its va- 
rious departments, and his large experience, va- 
ried learning, and gentlemanly bearing are such 
as never to disappoint an audience. 

The morning and afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to drill exercises and familiar lectures. 
Prof. S. 8. Oreen<» gave lectures on the analysis 
of the English language j Rev. G. A. WiUard 
repeated his lecture on '*The relation of the 
Teacher to the Conununity ;" Dr. C. W. Parsons 
on "The Brain and Nerves;" and I. F. Cady, 
Baq., of Warren, on *« The Hindrances to the 
Teacher." Dr. N. B. Cooke, of Bristol interest- 
ed the Institute with an able and exceedingly 
clear lecture on "The Eye and the Ear." Hon. J. 
Hr. Bartlett favored the Institute with hit sketch- 
es of " The Geography and Natural History of 
Mexico and California." 

The remaining hours during the week were 
occupied by Dana P. Colburn, on mathemat- 
ics and history; by Daniel Goodwin on vegetable 
physiology and geology; and by Wm. A. Mowry 
on penmanship, physical geography and moral 
instruction. 

On the last evening of the Institute, Hon. John 
Kingsbury, Commissioner of Public Schools, 
made a brief closing address. His remarks were 
able, interesting, and appropriate. It was an 
earnest and effective address to the teachers 
present, since he spoke from a long experience 
and an extended observation. We copy the re- 
port of his remarks from the Providence Jour- 
nal. 

" In behalf of the Stote and the teachers pres- 
who had been enjoying the hospitalities of the 
eitixens of Bristol, he felt it a pleasing duty to 
render thanks. He suggested that this meeting 
might prove beneficial to Bristol as well as to 
teachers, and that the benefits wculd be carried 
wherever these teachers should go. Teachers 
need these meetings. They are isolated and 
need sympathy. They need all the advantages 
which can thus be guned, for their duties re- 
quire the most generous cultivation of all their 



powers. Yet teachers generally are not able to 
afford the expense of board while attending In- 
stitutes or meetings of State associations ; there- 
fore it is customary to ask for hospitalities on 
such occasions. It is pleasant to know that 
they have never been asked here in vain. 

The Commissioner also expressed his sympa- 
thy with those who were going out from the In- 
stitute to their respective schools. He 'knew 
their toils as well as their pleasures. If he were 
to sum up their duties in one word, that one word 
would be labor. Labor is the basis of all success 
not less in professional than in industrial pur- 
suits. The best worker ordinarily is the most 
successful individual The teacher should labor 
to acquire knowledge not only in preparation to 
teach, but so long as he teaches. He should la- 
bor to communicate his instructions with ease» 
concisenesss, and in the most agreeable manner. 
In short, whatever the teacher does to make a 
good school, will come under the head of labor. 
To interest parents, to be always ready to do du- 
ty, to have the school-room ready, to wateh over 
the dispositions and habits, to govern well, to 
adapt the arrangements of the school to the pre- 
cise place where it is located— all this requires 
labor. Moreover the teacher should labor just 
as faithfiilly in a small school and for small wa- 
ges, as in a large school and for large wages. It is 
this that will prepare the teacher to ascend to the 
position which he may desire. But, is there no 
limit to labor } Yes, a due regard to health, such 
regard as shall be dictated, not by love of ease, 
or by a diseased imagination, but by good com- 
mon sense. He closed by admonishing them to 
labor, with eternity in view, knowing that every 
word and every act would make impressiont 
which oouid never be effaced." 

Bev. Dr. Shepard followed Mr. Kingsbury in 
a few remarks, happily adapted to the oocaslon. 
He spoke of his gratification at the success of 
the Institute, and expressed his hearty wishes 
for the success and prosperity of the members, 
when they shall have returned to their respective 
posts of labor. 

To Dr. Shepard, for his personal effbrU in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for the meetings, 
and for the entertainment of the teachers present, 
are due the heart-felt thanks of the members of 
the Institute, and we are sure, f^om expressions 
personally heard from not a few of them, he has 
those thanks most heartily. 

The meetings increased in interest and num- 
bers from the first to the last The attendance 
of teachers, besides the members of the Normal 
School, was not so large as at Woonsocket, but 
the people of Bristol exhibited their interest in 
the cause by their punctual and constant attend- 
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ance, not only npon the evening lectures, Irat 
throughout the day. They hospitably entertain- 
ed all those who came, and made abundant pro* 
Tision for many more. 

The following resolutions were read and adop- 
ted by the Institute : 

Resolved, That the various sessions of the In- 
stitute during the present week have been sources 
of great interest and profit to us, its ^embers ; 
and that we tender our sincere thanks to the 
Principal of the Normal School, D. P Colbum, 
Esq., for the energy and success with which he 
has guided its exercise during the necessary ab- 
sence of our School Commissioner, and to the 
several gentlemen who have favored us with 
their lectures and instructions. 

Resohedf That we are happy to acknowledge 
the indebtedness of the Educational interests of 
the State to the faithful and judicious supervision 
of our late Commissioner, Rev. Robert AUyn, and 
that our warmest wishes for his continued useful- 
ness and happiness follow him to his new sphere 
of labor. 

Resolved, That it affords us the highest satis- 
faction to know that the office of Commissioner, 
lately vacated by the resignation of Mr. AUyn, 
has been accepted by a gentlemen so eminently 
qualified, by his judgment, attainmenU and past 
educational experience, for the discharge of its 
duties, as John Kingsbury, Esq., and that we will 
co-operate by every means in our power for the 
promotion of the interests of education in our 
State. 

Resolved, That we tender our warmest thanks 
to the citizens of Bristol for the hospitality with 
which they have received us into their homes, 
and administered to our wants, during our stay 
in their pleasant village, and that we will bear 
away with us a lasting and grateftil remembrance 
of the kindness which they have so generously 
permitted us to share. 



To our SabMribers. 



About two hundred bills were sent out with 
our last number. Many have replied to them, 
and have remitted the dollar. To each one who 
has done so, we present our thanks ; but wha^ 
shall we say to those who have neglected to do it ? 
We would say, "Go, thou, and do likewise." 
" Whatooever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might" (mite,) and " do it quickly." 

We wish in this connection again to make an 
important explanation, and to make it so plainly 
and explicitly that no one can fail to understand 
it. 



Several to whom we have sent bills hare n 
plied that they have paid their subscription an 
have the receipt of the late publisher. This i 
entirely satisfaetory. When a subscriber not 
fies us to that effect, we immediately mark hi 
subscription paid, for we would not entertain fo 
a moment the thought that a subscriber to th 
ScRooLMASTEK would send us an erroncons state 
ment of that kind. 

But the qurstiou is — "why these mistakes 
Why are your books not properly kept ? " T 
this we reply, 100 are not responsible for these mii 
takes. The errors were made previous to our ai 
suming the charge of the Sehoolmaster, and w 
are correcting them as rapidly as we can. 

We are sorry to say the books, as we receive 
them from the late publisher, areJuU of erron 
and we would thank our friends for any assij 
tance in detecting these errors. We hold oni 
selves ready to make corrections as soon as th 
errors are made known to us, and when they ar 
once corrected and our books properly arranged 
we will then consider ourselves responsible fc 
all errors which may be found. 

If, therefore, any of our subscribers receiv 
bills, which are paid, they will do us a favor b; 
informing us forthwith. 

And now may we not ask those who are stU 
in arrears for this volume, to send us the mone 
€U ones for the volume will soon be closed and w 
shall be talking about next year. 



LTCfBTTic Lectures.— We wish every town am 
village in the State had the benefit of a goo4 
course of popular lectures this winter. They ar 
of incalulable value in educating the communi 
ty by elevating the public taste and cultivating 1 
desire for reading. To facilitate the procurinj 
of lecturers, whose efforts shall elevate rathe 
than vitiate the public, taste, we append tbi 
names of the following gentlemen, who, wi 
know, have been called upon recently to lectun 
before lyceums and library associations, an< 
whose lectures are of a very high order. 
i*rof. J. B. Angell, Brown University. 
Prof. Albe&t Habxkbss, " " 
Mr, Hen&y L. Bowen, Providence, 
Mr. B. H. Hetwood, " 

Rev. Wm. Bates, Northbridge, Mass. 



Newport Weekly Journal.— This is a week< 
ly, quarto paper, intended for z, family netoip» 
per. It abounds in literature, news, agriculturs) 
and market reports, and " valuable information 
from all sources." The agricultural departmenl 
is quite AiU. It is, and has been for more thsii 
a quarter of a century, a Rhode Island paper. 
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Byening Schools.— The city of Providence 
IS established eight evening schools this tea- 
fn, which are now in successful operation.— 
Iiey are located in different parts of the city, 
id are well attended by both sexes. Several of 
lem are exclusively for males, several for fe- 
ales, and one or two for both sexes together. 
We believe this city was the first in the coun- 
y to establish public evening schools, at the 
ty's expense, They have now been in opera- 
on four years. They are under the same laws 
id regulations as the day-schools, and the ex- 
cuse is defrayed from the public school money, 
hey are perfectly successful, and are doing 
inch good. 

We hope many of the towns and villages of 
lur state will imitate the example 60 successful- 
f placed before them. Especially are the.se 
chools important the present season, as so many 
oung persons have been thrown out of employ- 
ment.— £i>. 



80HOOL XXBBCISES. 



Thr Public School Committee of Newport, 
ave established an additional school for the 
ccommodation of the young persons thrown out 
f employment by the hard times. The school 
ras filled, immediately on being opened, by a 
arge number of pupils eager to avail themselves 
)f the advantages for acquiring learning which 
je thus put within their reach. The action of 
he Committee is worthy of commendation and 
mitation. 



Mb. J. W. Tuck, the late efficient principal of 
the High School in New Britain, connected with 
aie Conn. Stote Normal School, has recently re- 
seived an appointment to one of the Boston 
ichools. 



Ma. CHAJtiBS Cook, lately principal of the 
Grammar School at Bemon, Woonsocket, has 
assumed the charge of one of the Grammar 
Schools of Newport. 



Mn. F. E. Peaslbe, recently principal of the 
Newport High School, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the High School at Central Falls. 



Pko¥. Henry D. Bodgers, of Philadelphia, has 
been chosen Professor of Natural Sciences in the 
TJaivcrsitj of Oiasgow, Scotland. 



For the Sehoolmaster. 

Answers to "Questions for Solution" in 

the October Number. 

1. If the two rods are placed so as to form the 
perpendicular and the base of a right-angle tri- 
angle, the distance between the extremities will 
represent the hypothenuse. Then since the 
square of three is nine, and the square of four 
sixteen, the square root of the sum of these is 
five, the length of the hypothenuse. 

Note. This principle is illustrated by the 
brace-ruU of the carpenter, which has the form 
above indicated. 

2. It is evident that the squirrel and the pivot 
would last equally long, since they wear away at 
the same rate. It is farther evident that accord' 
ing to the conditions of the question^ the wheel 
would never cease to revolve, since it is impos- 
sible that anytliing should be so small that one 
half of it would not be a positive quantity of 
matter, and while the squirrel or the pivot re- 
tained the least substance, the motion must con- 
tinue. 

Note. The incident, which suggested this 
problem occurred on Rhode Island during the 
Revolutionary War. The Rhode Island Regi- 
ment was stationed on the Island, and was par- 
tially quartered in a house, which had been de- 
serted for a long time, and had the reputation of 
being haunted. During the night, a noise was 
heard in the attic, of so unearthly a character, 
that the soldiers rushed up to ascertain the cause. 
But as they arrived at the top of the stairs the 
sound instantly ceased. After searching the at- 
tic and finding no liring being there, they again 
retired to rest, but were soon struck with terror 
at a repetition of the same ghostly sound. 
Thoroughly frightened at this unseasonable visi- 
tation, they are said toliave deserted the house, 
preferring the bare ground to such uncomforta- 
ble quarters. One, however, more courageous 
than the others, after long watching, discovered 
that the innocent cause of their alarm was a lit- 
tle mouse running up the inner surface of the 
rim of an old fashioned spinning wheel in a vain 
attempt to reach some ears of com, which were 
suspended from a rafter. The weight of the lit- 
tle animal was sufficient to turn the wheel, and 
make the unearthly creaking, which, of course, 
ceased at the sound of approaching foot-steps. 
It becomes an interesting question, how long the 
house would have continued haunted, had the 
mouse remained unmolested, and had been sub- 
ject to the same conditions of existence ^s the 
squirrel. 
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8. It will be obserred that in "Zeno'sPara^ 
dox," the length of time, in which Achilles can 
nm a mile is not stated. Whatever this may be» 
if we assume it as the unit of time, we shall have 
an infinite series 1. .01 .0001 .000001 ftc, rcpre- 
lenting the successiTe periods of time, which 
Achilles will occupy in reaching the successiTe 
positions of the tortoise. Now, although this 
series will consist of an u^niU nrnnber of terms, 
as is shown in the statement of the Paradox, yet 
its sum will be^n^0, since it is a decreasing ge- 
ometrical series, of which the first term is 1, and 
the ratio .01. If, now, we divide the first term 
by the difference between the ratio and unity, we 
shall obtain as th^ sum of the series 1 1-99, which 
therefore expresses the length of time occupied 
by Achilles in overtaking the tortoise. 

The sophistry becomes apparent, when an i^fi- 
nite number of periods of tim$ is distinguished 
f^om an iti/imte period, 

NoTB. It might seem that a similar course of 
reasoning would show the solution of the second 
question to be fallacious. It will be noticed how 
ever, that in that, although the number of terms 
in the series representing the successive periods 
of time is determined by the number of terms in 
the infinite decreasing series representing quan- 
tity of matter, yet the terms themselves are equal 
periods of time, of one year each, whose sum 
must be infinite since their number is infinite. 

i. The sophistry in this Paradox is almost too 
apparent to require a statement. Its absurdity 
was illustrated in a most practical manner by the 
surgeon, for whom Diodorus sent, when he had 
dislocated his shoulder. He proved to the So- 
phist, by a sort of argumeniwn ad hominem, that 
on his own principles the humerus eould not be 
removed from the socket. We may well believe 
that in this case Diodorus was forced to acknowl- 
edge that a thing might sometimes be moved 
from a place where it onglit to be, into a place 
where it ought not to be.. 

5. On account of the oblate fbrm of the earth, 
the source of the Mississippi, being in a much 
higher latitude than the mouth, and not being 
among lofty mountains is absolutely nearer 
the centre of the earth than the mouth. 

The centrifugal force of the earth, however, is 
•ufficient to make the river flow towards the low- 
er latitudes, where the rapidity of revolution is 
greater. Were the earth gradually to cease re- 
▼olving, the Mississippi would undoubtedly com- 
mence running towards the north. 

6. Suppose o-fd-^ is to be multiplied by a>-y. 
It is evident that the product of the multiplicand 
into the positive term of the mutiplier, viz. atc+ < 

p is to be diminished by the product of thje ' 



multiplicand into the negative term, viz. oy+if 
— ^, i. e. (a+ft— «) (jj— y)sa(«;-|-6j>-*«)— (iiy+ 
6y— ^). It is thus evident that, since there is m 
negative term e in the multiplicand, the subtrir 
hend or diminishing product must itself be di- 
minished by cy. But since anything which de- 
creases the subtrahend increases the remainder^ 
this term cy will appear in the final product with 
a positive sign ; thus (or+ftj?— <jc)— (ay-f^ft y ■ cj f) 
««j-f6ip—c«— ay— 6y-|-cy. 

ADDITIONAL QtrSSTIOir. 

Does the fluid in a tunnel always whirl in tht 
same direction ? If so, is the direction towardf 
the right or the left ? What determines it ? 

D. O. 



Tct the Sehoolnisiter. 
Solution of Qaettkm 6, in the October 9ob 

The apparent paradox in question 6, aiisee 
from the common, though erroneous, habit of 
considering a quantity affected with the minne 
sign as having an actual existence. A minus 
quantity has no absolute existence ; it depend* 
upon some unknown quantity, which though not 
expressed, must be mentally connected with it. 
The sign — , minus, is simply a sign of subtrac- 
tion ; it denotes that the quantity which it pre- 
cedes is to be taken from some other, either ex- 
pressed or understood. E. G. — «. denotes that 
a is to be subtracted flrom some unknown quan- 
tity, which we may represent by x, so that —a is 
really »—a. 

It is well known that the product of —a by 
—6 is -^ab. This has been explained in the fol- 
lowing manner. Let-^ be regarded as a sub- 
tracted fVom some unknown quantity, say «, and 
— ^ as 6 subtracted flrom some other unknown 
quantity, as y. Then instead of — a and —6 Ibr 
multiplicand and multiplier, we have jd— a and 
y— ft. Now multiply a?— a by y— ft and the result 
is «y-^y^-ftx+aft. Let us examine the process 
in detail, x multiplied by y gives xy, but the 
whole of x ought not to be multiplied by y ; the 
multiplicand is x diminished by a, therefore the 
result is as much too large as the product of a by 
y, or a,y. The product of x-~a by y is then xy-^ay. 
The result would be correct if x-^ were to be 
multiplied by the whole of y, which it is not, but 
by y diminished by ft. The product xy^^^ty, 
then, is too large in the same proportion that y 
is greater than ft. We therefore multiply g by 
ftsftx, and subtract it from the product ay e y 
changing it into xy^-iiy^x. But the whole of 
x ought not to be multiplied by ft, fbr «>— y is the 
multiplicand ; so that the result x y ay^ b m, is 
actually too small, as much too snudl as the pie- 
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diiot of b by a, or ab. Add, then, ab to xy^-«y 
^Xf and we obtain d;y-^ay'^x+a^» which ie 
the true result. Now when two minui quanti« 
ties, such as -—a and —6, are giren to be multi- 
piled together, we must mentally snpply the x 
•nd y, and we shall have no difficulty in under* 
standing why -—a multiplied by -^ should pro* 
dnce ^ab, 

». K. H. 

For the SebooUiiMtcr* 

Pbovidewcb, Dec. 5. 1857. 
Bta. Editor :— I eend the following nolntiona 
to the problems in the October number of the 
Bcfaoolmaster, hoping they may be found worthy 
of a place In the next number. 

1. The rode mast be placed touching at their 
ends, and at right angles to each other. 

2. The wheel will neter cease to reroWe. 

8. The time required for Achilles to OTertake 
the tortoise is equal to the sum of the series, 
1, .01, .0001 .000,001, Ac, carried to infinity, the 
unit of the series being the time required for 
Aohilles to pass over the first mile. The argu* 
ment amounts to the following : Since the num- 
ber of terms in this series is infinite, the time 
must be infinite, or, it amounts to the same thing 
as saying that the sum of an infinite decreasing 
series is infinity ; which is obviously wrong. 

4. The fallacy is in the hypothesis. Motion 
is a change of place. If aiiything is moved, it 
must be taken from one place and put in another 
plaee. The hypothesis is equivalent to the fol- 
lowing : If a body is taken from one place and 
put in another place, it is either taken from a place 
where it it and put in another place it m, or, it is 
taken from a place where it is noi, and put in 
a plaee where it is not. Thus stated, the fallacy 
is evident, for a body cannot be in two places 
at the same time. 

5. The water Ib forced up to the mouth of the 
liver by the centrifugal force generated by the 
earth's motion around its axis. 

6. — ax-H(s=— ^; 

— ax +l=-sx, which is greater than-^; 

— flXOssO, which is greater than — «. 
Hence we see that the smaller the multiplier of 
anegatve quantity, the larger is the product. 
Now, since the product of —a multiplied by sero 
equals zero, the product of -—a multiplied by a 
quantity less than zero, or, by a negative quanti- 
ty, must be greater than sero, that is, it must be 
a positive quantity. B. g. 

Hathbmatioal PvzzLB.«Oiven a rectangular 
quadrilateral, whose adjacent sides are in the 
tnraportion of 16 : 9. It is required to cut this 
into two pieces, sueh that they can be plaeed to- 
S«ther in the form of a square. 



For the Sehoolmastdr. 
Kathemfttioal Questions. 

1. If any integral number be subtracted ftom 
its cube, the remainder is always divisible by 6. 
Why so? 

2. The cube of any integral number, except 
unity, is either a multiple of 7> or one greater or 
one less than a multiple of 7. Explain the rea- 
son of this. 

8. Every prime number, greater than 3, is ei- 
ther one greater or one less than a multiple of 6. 
Demonstrate this. 

4. Solve the following equations : 
x»+xya8 
xS-|. yB*6 

6. Given a right-triangle, whose hypothenuso 
is equal to 86 rods, and whose legs are in the pro- 
portion of 8 : 4| to determine the area of the tri* 
angle. 

6. In a right-triangle the area of ^ich is 
240 feet, and the perimeter 80, required the 
length of the hypothenuse. 

7. Construct a right-triangle in whose area 
shall be as many square feet as there are linear 
feet in its perimeter, and give a formula for th« 
construction. 

F. H. B. 



For the Schoolmaster, 
Arithn&ofeioal Qneetion. 

A gentleman has two hundred rods of wall to 
build. He engages two men to build the wall. 
The stones, with which the wall is to be built, 
must be drawn fkrther to build one end of the 
wall than the other. He therefore engages on« 
man to boild for seven-eighths of a dollar per 
rod, and the other for nine-eighths of a dollar per 
rod. The two men are to build the two hundred 
rods. Each man is to build one hundred dollan 
worth. How many rods will each build, to an- 
swer all the conditions of the question ? 

Brother Mathematicus, when you have become 
satisfied that you can't solve the above, and have 
found an absurdity in it, please tell us wherein 
lies the absurdity. 



Example in Analysis.— If 4 men can saw.l5 
cords of oak in the same time that 5 men saw 14 
cords ot hickory, and if 3 men saw 18 cords|of 
hickory in 3 days by working 9 hours |a day, how 
many hours a day must 7 men Work, to saw 84 
oords of oak in 6 days ? 
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OUB BOOK TABLE. 

Ths National ForBTR Reader; containing 
a course of instruction in Elocution ; exercises 
in Reading and Declamation; and copious 
Notes, giving tbe pronunciation and definit- 
ions of words, biographical sketches of persons 
whose names occur in the reading lessons, and 
the explanation of classical and historical al- 
lusions. By Richard G. Parker, A. M.. and 
J. Madison WaUon. A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 

This is the Fourth Book in the National Series 
of Readers, published by the aboye named en- 
terprising house. 

The " course of instruction in Elocution " is 
quite extended, occupying 44 pages. The **exer- 
dses in Articulation," are admirably adapted to 
promote accuracy of pronunciation, so important 
to good reading. We quote a tingle sentence 
for illustration: 

** The rival robbers nxfe roxLud nxtd ronnd the 
rough anil rugged rocks that rear their Aoary 
hetLth high in the air.'* 

The foot notes on each page are very valuable. 
tJpon the selections for reading, we are not com- 
petent to express an opinion without a trial in 
the school-room. 



Tee Atlantic Mokthlt for December, is, in 
our opinion, more readable than the first num- 
ber. This work is destined to take a very high 
rank among our monthlies. We quote the fol- 
lowing from the '^Correspondent of the Evening 
Post." 

"The arrangements with foreign and home 
writers of eminence were consummated by Mr. 
F. H. Underwood, reader of the publishing firm, 
and they are of so permanent and binding a cha- 
racter on both sides as to insure constancy and 
regularity on the part of the contributors whose 
names are expected to give the Magasine popu- 
larity. In this way it is hoped to obviate the 
chief cause of the decline of former first-class 
periodicals, viz: the dropping off* of eminent 
writers, whose efforts to prove effective to the 
magazine should not be occasional, but apparent 
in every number." 



0&EBNLBAF*8 NbW F&IMART ARITRMBTIC. — 

Greenleaf's Intellectual Arithmetic. — 

Robert S. Davis & Co.. Boston. 

The first named of these books is a simple trea- 
tise, designed for the primary school. The ** In- 
tellectual " is an advanced work, very much af- 
ter the model of Warren Colburn's world-re- 
nowned book, giving a fund of examples and ex- 
ercises, which will probably not be exhausted in 
toery school, to say the least 



A Practioal Guide to English Pronuncia- 
tion, for the use of schools. Alphabetical 
Recitation List, to accompany the Pronoun- 
cing suide. By Edward J. Stearns, A. M. Cros- 
by, Nichols & Co. 

The preface of the first mentioned of these 
books states its necessity and design, as follows : 

«<Thi8 book takes for granted the following 
propositions: — 

1. That it is desirable that children should be 
practically and systematically Uught the correct 
pronunciation of their mother tongue. 

2. That they have not been so taught hither* 
to, but have had on the contrary, only casual and 
random instruction, for want of a proper text- 
book. 

8. That the Dictionary cannot serve as such, 
because it does not classify words according to 
prevailing mispronunciations, and because it 
contains, besides, a great deal of extraneous mat- 
ter, (extraneous, that is, to this particular pur- 
pose,) and thereby perplexes and discourages th« 
pupil. And — 

4. That, on such a subject, it is no objeetioik 
to a text-book that it does not please every body, 
since that must necessarily be the case with any 
and every text-book that could be compiled. 

Taking these propositions for granted, it claims 
to have met an existing want in a plain, practical 
manner. 

All it asks is, a fair trial, and to stand or fkll 
on its own merits." 

We think, if it has ** a fair trfal," it will stend 
and not fall, . 

It will be a valuable book for teachers and for 
drill exercises in classes* We hope it will be ex- 
tensively used. 



Harper's Maoaeinb for December is full 
of instructive and entertaining matter, especially 
the latter. We observe an extended notice of 
Dr. Livingston's new work, and therefore sup- 
posed it was ready. We understand, however, 
it is nearly ready. Published by Harper & 
Brothers. We shall look for it with interest. 



The Oretson Letters. — Rotters. Mental 
Philosophy. — Haven. Qould & Lincoln, 
Boston. 

We have received these valuable works from 
the publishers, and shall notice them in our next 
number. We would refer our readers to the pub- 
lishers* advertisement, in our advertising pages. 



Blake's Universal Biographical Dio- 
tiokart ; a most valuable work, which will be 
noticed more fUllyin our next. 



akf. 
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J-ALlSrV-A.RTr, 1868. 



NO. U. 



Fof tk« 8clMM>laiMter. 
Sti&diM la Xnelish Btymologr* 

Tbb importance of the thorou^ etymology 
leal study of English has been of late earnest- 
ly commended to many of our teachers. It 
is urged that such study discovers unsuspect- 
ed richness of meaning in many familiar words, 
reveals to u« the wondrous power of our Ian* 
guage, and gives greater skill in the use of it. 
The following analysis of a well known pas- 
sage is offered as an illustration of this kind 
of study : 

•' Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 

ears; 
I come to bury C«Bar,'not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be vrith Cesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous f^ult. 
And grievously hath Cesar answered it.*' 

JULI178 CiB8A.it, Act IXL, Scene 2. 

Few, if any, of these words are invested 
vrith any peciiliar historical inter^t. The 
meaning of none of them has undergone any 
marked change in the lapse of time. They 
have neither been exalted nor degraded from 
their first estate. Most of them are short ; 
most of them are Saxon in their origin. 

With a multitude of other words expres- 
sive of social relations and their fitting emo- 
tions, or associated vdth home and the fire- 
nde, the Anglo Saxon tongue has given us the 
first word of this oration. Side by side with 
«fiither," ••mother/' « brother/' and ••sis- 



ter/' ••fliend" has come down to us from 
that remote past, when oppression knit the 
subject race more strongly together, and mu- 
tual love was stretigthened by common woes. 
•• Friend " was originally a present participle 
of the verb •• frian," •* to love." Affection 
Lb regarded in this derivation as essential to 
true firiendship. The termination •<ing" has 
taken the place of this old participial form in 
•< nd "« though Spenser (F. Q. B. 1. Canto vn. 
29.) has «• glitterand " for •« glittering. " 
Supply the indefinite «' some one" •« friand," 
u s. "loving/' and you have a friend. The word 
has the common English plural termination 
which was once peculiar to one of the Saxon 
declensions* 

To this conciliatory word Shakspearc makes 
Antony add one which to Antony's fellow 
citizens was foil of honor. To be a Roman 
was to be noble. •• With a great sum," said 
the chief captain to Paul, •• obtained I this 
f^dom." •<ButI," said the apostle with 
becoming self-respect, < • was free bom." This 
form of address was therefore fiattering. Our 
English word <• Roman " comes to us through 
the Norman French — ^itself a descendant of 
the Latin, and therefore called a Romance 
language from the city where that ancient 
tongue was the vernacular speech. The third 
word of salutation was not less winning, 
•• countrymen," partakers with me of nation- 
al privileges, honors, joys, and reverses. The 
speaker puts himself on the same footing with 
his hearers. This word «• countrymen " is 
one of those hybrid words common in our 
tongue, in which one element is contributed 
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by one language, another element by another 
language. Thus the Norman French girca us 
« country ;" the Anglo Saxon gires us '* man;" 
the two together implying community of na- 
tional origin and abode. In Shahapeare'a 
time, as now among those who use English 
correctly, it was not thought necessary to pre- 
fix to the word the epithet « fellow" to ex- 
press this social idea. It was left for those 
who take for one of their maxims, •• Our 
country right or wrong " to commit this bar- 
barism, by speaking of their ^'ftttow country- 
men." 

The word •• country/' the first element in 
this complex word is from the French. In 
Chaucer's Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
written before the English had assumed iU 
present forms the foreign spelling Is retained, 
•* contree." This Bomance word has no im- 
mediate Latin ancestor. Its nearest Boman 
relatiye is the military tenn •* oonterraneus," 
applied to men of the same land. 

** Lend me your ears," not gire, but retain 
your control over your hearing and your as- 
sent. "Lend" and "loan" related words, 
as in Polonius' address in Hamlet, 

** Neither a borrower, nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend," 

haTe this idea in common, the perpetuation of 
the right of the original owner of the thing 
lent. 

It may be remarked once for all, in respect 
to the seyeral personal and possessiTC pro- 
nouns of this passage, "we," "you," "your," 
"it," and "their," that they come with yery 
slight verbal change from that rigorous tongue 
which, contributing five eighths of the words 
in pur language, gives us all those frequently 
occurring words which, expressing relation, 
furnish the essential elements of all our sen- 
tences. The Latin, the French, the German, 
and the Anglo Saxon, denote the organ of 
hearing by kindrei words. " Auris," "orcille," 
"ohr," "ear," are so nearly alike as to suggest 
community of origin. 
I "I come" is Saxon; and so also is "to 
bury." The latter* expression, however, de- 
serves some attention, first, for its derivation 
and meaning, and secondly, for its form. Its 
Saxon form is " byrgan," signifying prima- 
rily to put in safety, to conceal, and second- 



arily, to put into a grave. Its derivative nous 
in Saxon Is "buhr" or " byhr," which wiU 
remind German scholars of "Butg," "a castle," 
or "stronghold," and will remind us all of com« 
mon terminations for the names of places, 
Edinburgh, Drybuigh, Shrewsbury, Boxbury* 
The orator comes to put in a place of safety 
these mangled remains of Cnsar. But whence 
originates the preposition " to " between these 
verbs? The Saxon primitive "byrgan" hea 
no such prefix, nor do the classical tongues 
exhibit such a construction in the simple in- 
finitive. Saxon etymology oifers the key to 
this form of expression. In aUthe Gothic 
languages verbs were declined as well as con* 
jugated, and relics of those declensions still 
survive. They had one form for the nomina- 
tive and the accusative case. The latter after 
a verb required no intervening preposition* 
All instances of the immediate connexion of 
an auxiliary and a principal verb as e, g» " I 
shall go," "I will speak," are illustrations 
of this construction. The dative of the in- 
finitive — a strict gerundive form like the Latia 
" Amandum "—ended in " enne " in Saxon, 
and was preceded by the preposition "to.'' 
The termination has been dropped, but die 
preposition is retained, and standing before 
the verb governs it as though it were a noun* 
It need scarcely be remarked in this connex« 
ion that the practice of inserting a qualifying 
adverb between the preposition and the verb 
is forbidden by this theory of their mutual 
relation. Cesar is of course directly from 
the Latin. " Not," " a surly sort of word," 
as Home Tooke calls it, is contracted from 
"naught," itself a compound of "no" and 
"aught," "awhit," "anything." 

" To praise him." We f^raitB what we prize^ 
and we prize that for which we either ask or 
give a price. These related words, derivatives 
from " pris," the past participle of the French 
verb " prendre," to take, because the price 
is that which is taken, show that a value, real 
or fictitious is attributed to that which we 
commend. 

One of the most frequently recurring 
words in our language is the definite article 
" the," here prefixed to " evil." In common 
with its relative " that," it has received a cu- 
rious derivation, which, thoui^h seemingly 
fanciful, may be received until supplanted by 
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one more satiafaetoiy. There is a Saxon Terb 
«• fhean/' meaning "to get," "to take," An 
object is defined by bemg taken out of its class. 
If a man is taken from among men in general 
he is rendered definite. Translate "take 
man" into Anglo Saxon, and you hxve 
*• ihean man," u «. the man. So " the eril " 
determines what evil is meant. 

The word "eril" is as uniyersal in the 
Gothic tongues, as the thing it denotes was 
common to those who spoke them. The Ger- 
man, " TJbel," the Anglo Saxon, " Efd," are 
evidently the immediate connexions of our 
Bnglish " cTiL" But haye they a common 
source } We can hardly be mistaken in sus- 
pecting that in the Hebrew " erel," kindred in 
sound and in form, we haye a name for this 
mysterious principle which carries us back to 

" Han's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe." 

"Men," « do," "Uyes" and "after" are 
sU words of Saxon origin, and almost of Sax' 
on form. " Liyes " contrasted with " hath ' 
exhibits to us a. form of the third person sin< 
gular, once peculiar to the northern counties 
of England, but now common to all English 
Terbs except when the antiquated and solemn 
style adheres to the form ending in " th." 

From •< good," a Saxon word, 'formerly 
written g6d is deriyed the name of that being 
in whom it dwells unmingled and supreme. 
" Is " and " oft " are Saxon, but " interred,'' 
comes to us througn the French " enterrer,' 
frt>m the Latin " in terra," " in earth,"— and 
shows the place of burial. 

Many of our particles were originally parts 
of yerbs. It is not altogether a fonciftd deri- 
yation which refers the uniting, binding 
preposition " with " to the imperatiye of the 
Anglo Saxon yerb "withan," "to join"; and 
Walter Scott was not far out of the way 
in his etymology, when he sustained his school- 
mate in his reply to the master's question, 
"What part of speech is «with' ?" "A noun,' 
said the boy. " You young blockhead," cried 
the indignant dominie, *< what example can 
you giye of such a thing ?" " I can tell you," 
cried little Walter, «« there's a verse in the Bi- 
ble which says, < they bound Samson with 
green withes.' " 



But we must hasten to dose these illustra- 
tions. Passing by the words "bones," — Sax- 
on,' though probably related to the Gkreek* 
" baino," "I go," or if not to that, to the 
Saxon "beon," to exist, " if" from the Sax- 
on imperatiye "g^," implying a concession 
of probalrility, "grieyous" from the Latin, 
" grayis/' heayy, a fitting description of sor- 
row, "fiiult," through the French, "laute," 
from the Latin, "fkllo," "I deoeiye," ws 
come to the picturesque word, " ambitious." 
We say "picturesque" adyisedly, for in this 
word which comes to us through the French 
"ambitieux" ttom the Latin •« ambitus," a 
" going round," we haye a rep resen tation of 
the habits of the ancient and the modem oifioe 
seekers. The solicitation of yotes, the win- 
ning of popularity, the friendly greeting dic- 
tated by self interest alone, the secret offer 
bribes, the " stomping the state"— all of wMeh 
require a good deal of going round— and some- 
times not a little of tyrmng rouiMl— had their 
counterparts in the old repubUos. They cer- 
tainly entitled a man to be called ambitious ; 
and if they won him the rewards, they no less 
exposed him to the rererses of an anxious and 
busy politician. 



For th« HrhoolmsstOT. 
Goin« Out and Oomlaff In. 

ST MAWrUB, 

I heard a slow and solemn tread— 
'Twas like one marching to the deati ; 

I heard a bell peal forth the time 
Replete with death— the midnight chime ; 

And from my heart a sigh was given 
At the going out of Fifty-Seyen. 

I heard a quick and hurried tread— 
'Twas not like one who mourns the dead ; 

I heard a yoice speak thus to me, 
'•Beplete with joy my reign shall be." 

Yet my strange heart was not elate 
At the coming in of Fifty-Eight. 



Lasmess begins in 'cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. It creeps over a man so slowly and 
imperceptibly that he it bound tight before he 
knows it. 
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Vor the 8elioolmMt«r< 
Ms. Editob s 

I notice in the October number of the B. L 
Schoolmaster, a little poem, entitled « Lines 
bj Milton in his Old Age," accompanied with 
a note, in which it is said, that •• this produc- 
tion has been but lately discovered among the 
remains of the great epic poet-^and was re- 
cently published in the Oxford edition of his 
works/' As for the accuracy of this latter 
statement, I cannot Touch "from my own 
knowledge," as I know of no Oxford edition 
of Milton containing this poem though there 
may be such ;« indeed, four years ago, at the 
time these lines were first circulated in this 
country, with the above heading and tiote, I 
was at some pains to inquire into the facts in 
the case, and was informed, on pretty good 
authority, that this poem really did close the 
volume of a late English edition of Milton. 

As to the former statement, that the poem 
was found among the remains of the '• great 
epic poet," I am quite certain of its incorrect- 
ness. Hie lines are known to be the effusion 
of an American muse, having been written by 
Elizabeth lAoyd, of Philadelphia, and, by 
some strange hocus pocus, honestly or other- 
wise, seem to have travelled to England and 
come home again with great honors. There 
is real merit in this poem, but aside from the 
positive proof we have of its authorship, it b 
still a matter of wonder, how any one, suffi- 
ciently famiUar with the writings of Milton to 
undertake the editorship of his works, should 
have imagined for an instant that the author 
of « Paradise Lost " could have written these 
lines. Taken as a whole and in many of its 
parts, the poem» beautiful as it is, has yet 
nothing Miltonic about it. Certain phrases, 
being quoted from MUton's prose, are the on- 
ly exception in this statement. Although 
MUton in several eloquent passages in his 
prose, writes very fully of himself, his per- 
sonal appearance, his blindness and its ef- 
fects ; and in his poems there is at least one 
passage, inspired in part, by his great afflic- 
tion — the opening of the Third Rook of Par- 
adise Lost, 

"Hail holy Light! offspring of heaven, first 
born ! " 

yet, it is always in a very different strain from 
that adopted by his fair counterfeit in the 



lines before us. The tHHnfff so to speak,-* 
the halo— ^tfae i^iirit about these lines, is strong- 
ly marked with the sentfanentaUsm of our 
time. Milton could never have Mf a poem 
in such a frame. He never did and nevor 
could have said, as in the third stanaa 
hero — 

" When friends pass by, my weakness shun,"^ 
for he has left this tender record of his friends, 
that « to this" (the sacredness resulting from 
his affliction) •• I ascribe the more tender assi- 
duities of my friends, their soothing atten- 
tions, their kind visits, their reverential obser- 
vances. This extraordinary kindness, which 
I experience cannot be any fortuitous combi- 
nation ; and friends such as mine, do not sup- 
pose that all the virtues of a man are contain- 
ed in his eyes." (2d Defence of the People of 
England, pp. 239, 240. Bolin's edition of 
Milton's prose works.) This, though very 
tender and beautiful, is also manly, and haa 
not a particle of the sentimental about it. 

Again, the first and last stanzas though 
very good ^in their way" are strikingly 
un-'MHtonic* 

"I am old and blind," &c. 

I do not believe it within the bounds of lit- 
erar}' possibility, that John Milton could have 
made the above line and the two, immediately 
following, the key notes of a poem. 8o, too, 
the first line of the last stanza— 

*• Give me my lyre,"— 

he would never have ended thus. 

I have written thus much upon the internal 
evidence that this poem is not a production of 
the great epic poet, because so many in the ab- 
sence of its real authorship, have been ready 
to attribute it to Milton, and seem also to re- 
gard its great merit an additional honor to 
his memory. Our genius seekers are quite 
too fond of bestowing such posthumous re- 
nown upon canonized poets and sages. Thia 
is a species of impudence of which our age 
needs a serious purging. Alexander Sndth 
would be just as dear to those who admire him, 
if BO many shallow reviews had not informed 
us that he is « Shakeapearian in his imagery," 
which is of course a. nonsensical falsehood ; 
and how many Byrons and Words worths 
we have seen in frdl bloom, during the last 
twenty or thirty years I 
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We should be a great deal more modest 
as well as a Utile nearer the truth, if our 
grandiloquent critiques of the new poets did 
not liken them — with a few grains of adyan- 
tage in favor of their songs— to the classic 
singers whose works we have never read! 
And is it too much to add, that our poetical 
education would be advanced quite as rapid- 
ly by the perusal and study of the time ap- 
proved masters of song as by vapid admira- 
tions which we are apt to get in the flash- 
ing literature of the present day ? 

Notwithstanding the restrictions I have 
made of the lines before us, considered as a 
production of Milton, I wotdd by no means 
detract from their merits* They are really a 
very clever paraphrase of an eloquent passage 
from Milton's Second Defence of the People of 
England — the close of which is quoted above. 
I cannot better serve the readers of the School- 
master than by giving th^ passage entire. 
Milton's enemies, not his friends, had <* point- 
ed at him as stricken by God's frown," on 
account of his blindness; and all sorts of 
wordy insults were heaped upon him by the 
vile writer in defence of the royal cause. To 
which he replied in his *< 2(1 Defence" by rela- 
ting what motives had governed him in under- 
taking again a defence of the people, and how 
in defence of the Truth he had lost bis sight. 
He then says — « Let then the calumniators of 
divine goodness cease to revile, or to make 
me the object of thdr superstitious imaginings. 
Let them consider that my situation, such as it 
is, is neither an object of my shame or of my 
regret, that my resolutions are too firm to be 
shaken, that I am not depressed by any sense 
of divine displeasure ; that on the other hand 
in the most momentous periods, I have had 
frQl experience of the divine favor and protec- 
tion ; and that, in the solace and the strength 
which have been infused into me from above, 
I have been enabled to do the Ttill of God ; 
that I may oftener think on what He has be- 
stowed than on what He has withheld ; that, 
in short, I am unwilling to exchange my con- 
sciousness of rectitude with that of any oth- 
'er person ; and that I feel the recollection a 
treasured store of tranquility and delight. 
But if the choice were necessary, I would, sir, 
prefer my blindness to yours ; yours is a cloud 
spread over the mind, which darkens both the 



light of reason and of conscience i mine keeps 
from my view only the colored surface of 
things, while it leaves me at liberty to contem- 
plate the beauty and stability of virtue and 
truth. How many things are there besides, 
which I would not willingly see ; how many 
which I must see against my will ; and how 
few which I feel any anxiety to see ! 

There is, as the apostle has remarked, a way 
to strength through weakness. Let me, then, 
be the most feeble creature alive, as long as 
that feebleness serves to invigorate the ener- 
gies of my rational and immortal spirit ; as 
in that obscurity in which I am enveloped, 
the light of the divine presence more clearly 
shines ; then in proportion as I am weak I 
shall be invincibly strong, and in proportion 
as I am blind I shall more clearly see. Oh ! 
that I may thus be perfected by feebleness, 
and irradiated by obscurity ! And indeed, in 
my blindness I enjoy in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, the fEivor of the Deity, who regards me 
with more tenderness and compassion in pro- 
portion as I am able to behold nothing but 
himselfl Alas ! for him who insults me, who 
maligns and merits public execration ! For 
the divine law not only shields me frt>m in- 
jury, but almost renders me too sacred to at- 
tack ; not, indeed, so much from the privation 
of my sight, as from the overshadowing of 
those heavenly wings which seem to have oc- 
casioned this obscurity, and which, when oc- 
casioned, he is wont to illuminate with an in- 
terior light more precious and more pure." 

2d Defence of the People of England, 

It will be seen from this extract what ample 
materials Elizabeth Lloyd had for her verses 
and how well she has used them. The beau- 
ty also of these paragraphs from Milton taken 
in connection with the circumstances of their 
composition will impress one more than any 
poem. T. 



Be Courteouo. 



Good nature is the basis of courtesy,, a^ 
courtesy must be the basis of all true polite- 
ness and refinement: The rule may be a goedl 
one to " assume a virtue, if we have it not," 
but courtesy as we have said before, cannot be 
assumed with any success. We all have iSe- 
germ of it, but in many it slumberi through: 
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ft ISfb time, and in others it is oTerwhehned in 
early life, bj untoward ctrcnmstaaoes. Still 
it may be cultivated and in time be made a 
principle of action. Unless this can be done, 
she individual must content himself with less 
refined society than that to which he or she 
aspires, for refined society will not tolerate 
tincourteousness of disposition, nor accept 
mere external politeness in lieu of it. Society 
is correct in their distinctions, and those who 
sre aggrieved at their social position had bet- 
ter ask themselves whether we have not fur- 
nished the key to the difficulty under which 
they labor. — BoMton HerakL 



tot th« aehooloBut«r. 
Don't be Orosa. 



** I WISH I could go to Willie's school, 
mother." 

•* Why so, my son — you have a good school 
now, and you are not advanced enough to en- 
ter Willie's schooL" 

•* I know it, mother, but my teacher is so 
erou to me ; he calls me a • blockhead,' a 'younp 
rascal' and a good many other names, and to- 
day, when I was laughing at something funny, 
he told me if I did not stop he would • fling 
me out of the window.' " 

No wonder littie Charley was tired of go- 
ing to school to be called by such names, but 
it is a wonder to us that any teacher who is 
in the habit of making use of such language 
to his scholars, should be allowed the charge 
of a school. 

Charley was not a bad boy ; he was full of 
life and fun, and at his age — ^nine years — it 
was no easy matter for him to sit through two 
long sessions a day, and remain perfectiy qui- 
et, especially when his quick eye detected 
some roguery going on in the room. 

Hard names from a school-mate, though 
unpleasant, are entirely different from hard 
names from a teacher, or any one to whom 
the child is accustomed to look up with re- 
spect* Such words to him are like the elec- 
tric shock, causing the whole frame to quiver. 
But words of kindness and sympathy wUl 
make him a captive at viU* 

There is nothing more pleasing to a child than 
to be noticed with kindness by his superiors. 
This the child hfts a right to expect from his 



teacher— the one under whose influence he ia 
the greater part of the day, and much of 
whose character will enter into and form a 
part of the character of the child. 

We well remember the surprise we felt some 
years since, upon hearing the language quoted 
above, from a teacher with whom we had been 
on terms of friendship — it lessened our esti- 
mate of his character, and we could no longer 
esteem one who was addicted to such a habit. 



For th« SehoolBMter. 
Splendid. 



If words were permitted to speak for them- 
selves, what a complaint would be heard from 
them, of banishment from their proper place 
and misuse by weU-disposed persons. No 
one has more cause for complaining than the 
word Splendid. * 

In ancient times, this word was derived 
from the Latin, an ancient and honorable 
source. Firom the same family came glorious, 
sublime, excellent, ddectable, superfine, drii* 
eious ; all, once, honored and respected words, 
but now, like modem Spanish grandees, de- 
prived of everything except their empty titles. 

Splendid u applied to dress, to men, to a 
house, a tree, a story, to roads, to the weath- 
er, to horses, to all sorts of sTiimals possessisg 
beauty or grace, to household furniture of all 
kinds, particularly to pianos and pictures, 
carpets and marble tables, to anything beau- 
tiful, pretty, good, rich, nice, excellent, graoe- 
ful, useftil, superior, appropriate, bright, 
sparkling, witty, ingenious, superb, pleasing, 
pleasant, charming. It is, briefly, a univer- 
sal ac\jective, which may be used as freely 
as the common-place remarks on the state of 
the weather, and generally with no more ef- 
fect than they, while it is not at all necessary, 
as they may be, to help in filling up a bare page 
of note paper or to enrich the conversation of 
a dull company. 

We forbear giving examples, as better than 
we can adduce may be obtained by any who 
listen to the small ta)k in the parlor or in tlie 
dining-room. Perhaps some one may be as 
much shocked as we were once, to hear a 
« finished " young lady speak, at the dinnor 
table, of «« a splendid ^foiaxo." 
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From the United Statet Ma^uiDe. 
How SUel Fexis are Kade. 

▲ TlSrr TO THE MANUFACTO&T OF TOB MEDAL- 
LION PEX COMPANY. 

The Pen and the Press have together re- 
corded the events and experiences of many 
centuries, and to their joint agency we are 
mainlj indebted for the blessings of ciTiliza- 
tion. However, it -is notour present inten- 
tion to discuss the effects produced by these 
great moral engines, but briefly to trace the 
history of one of them — the Pen — and, by 
comparison, show the superiority of the ma- 
terials used, as well as the rapidity and per- 
fection of their construction, at the present 
time, in contrast with previous ages. 

As long as people wrote upon tables cover- 
ed with wax, thej were obliged to use a Mtyle 
or bodkin made of bone, metal or some other 
bard substance ; but when they began to write 
with oolored liquids, they employed a reed ; 
after which quills and feathers came in fash- 
ion, these finally giving way to metals — steel, 
not only finm its adaptability, but from its 
cheapness, being the great speciality for this 
purpose. 

The earliest pens, such as. were used for 
writing on papyrus with a fluid ink, appear 
to have been mad6 of reeds. In our transla- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments, the 
word pen refers dther to an iron style, used 
with wax tablets, or to a rM<f— quills not hav- 
ing been introduced eaiUer than the fifth cen- 
tury. It is uncertain what particular kind of 
reed was used for making pens, but it is de- 
scribed as a small, ^ard, round cane, about 
the size of a large swan's quilL The supply 
of these reeds was obtuned from Egypt, Cai- 
ro, in Asia Minor, and Armenia. Chardin 
and Toumefort describe a kind of reeds used 
for pens in Persia. These reeds are collected 
near the shores of the Persia Gulf, whence 
they are sent to various parts of the East. — 
After being cut, they are deposited for some 
months under a dunghill, when they assume 
a mixed black and yellow color, acquire a 
fine polish and a considerable degree of hard- 
ness, and the internal pith dries up into a 
membrane which is easily detached. Reed 
pens are still in use, and they suit the Arabic 
character better than quill or metal pens.— 



The Arab, in writing, places the paper upon 
his knee, or upon the palm of his left hand, 
or upon a dozen or more pieces of paper at- 
tached together at the four comers, and re- 
sembling a thin book, which he rests on his 
knee. The ink used in very thick and gummy. 
Although the quills usc-d for pens are chief- 
ly from the goose, those from the swan and 
crow are much esteemed ; and, besides these, 
the ostrich, turkey and other birds occasion- 
ally contribute to the supply. Most of the 
goose-quills manufactured are from the Neth- 
erlands, Germany, Russia and Poland. Be- 
fore the general introduction of metallic pens, 
as many as twenty-seven milUori' quills had 
been received in Great Britain, from St. Pe- 
tersburg, in a single year. Some idea of the 
number of geese required to keep up such a 
supply may be judged of from the fact that 
each wing preduces about five good quills, 
and that by careful management a goose may 
afford twenty quills during a year. As they 
come from the bird, quills are covered with a 
membrane, and are tough and soft, so that 
they will not make a clean slit ; they are also 
opaque, and the vascular membrane adheres 
strongly to the interior surface of the barreL 
These defects are got rid of and the quills pre- 
pared for market by the operations of the 
quill-dressing, or qtUU-dutching, They are 
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first assorted, according to the length and 
thickness of the barrel, into prime», aecondt 
and pinions. They are then clarified by the 
removal of the membranous skin, for 'ivhich 
purpose they are plunged for a short time into 
hot sand, the heat causing the outer skin to 
crack and peel off— its removal being facili- 
tated by scraping with a sharp instrument. 
At the same time the internal membrane be- 
comes Shrivelled up, and falls down toward 
the point of the quill. The effect of the heat 
is also to consume or dry up the oily matter 
of the quill, and thus to render the barrel 
transparent. This process, which is often re- 
peated many times, is called dutcMnff, proba- 
bly from the circumstance of its first having 
been adopted in Holland. The heat requires 
regulation, or the l)arrel would be injured ; — 
but the effect of the process is to give to the 
Darrels the color of fine, thin horn, or an im- 
pure white. In some cases a imiform yellow 
hue is produced by dipping them in diluted 
nitric acid ; this process also hardens them. 
Quills may also be hardened by steeping for 
a few minutes in a^ttm-water> a( a boiling 



temperature. The quills haviag been dressed 
and finished, a portion of the barb is stripped 
off, so 88 to occupy less room in packing, 
when they are counted in bundles, packed, 
and are ready for the merchant. Besides the 
above, there are several other methods of man- 
ufacturing or dressing quills. 

While quill pens were in vogue, the occu- 
pation of a pen-cutter, or maker, was one of 
considerable importance ; not one in five of 
those who used pens, could make one ; and 
scarcely a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since a certain house, in Shoe-lane, London^ 
disposed of over 6,000,000 quill pens per an- 
num. It was also quite common at that 
time to cut the barrels of quills into several 
pens, each being affixed to handles when used, 
as is now done with metallic pens. 

From the softening of the quill pen by the 
ink, and the w^ear of the points by friction, 
frequent mending was required, or very bad 
writing was the result. The first attempts to 
render pens more durable consisted in arming 
the nibs with metallic points. Pens were also 
constructed of hom» tortoiae and other ahe 
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lent of thejielasticity and firecdom 
required to give ease in writing. 
All these difficulties are readily 
overcome by the use of a well- 
constructed steel pen. From the 
nature of the metal, when prop- 
erly tempered, the tensibility is 
regulated by the will of the oper- 
ator ; it discharges the liquid 
promptly, and in every respect is 
undoubtedly the most desirable 
material adapted to the purpose. 
In an economical point of view, 
the effect is also most striking. A 
jewel-pointed gold pen costs more 
than five hundred steel pens. Al- 
lowing each of the latter to con- 
tinue in use for one week — we oft- 
en use one a whole month — it will 
take about ten years to consume 
them. It is, undoubtedly, utterly 
impossible to find the individual 
that ever used a single pen, of any 
kind, one-third of that time. 

The first notice that we find of 
steel pens for writing is in 1803, 



and also of glass— the nibs in some 
cases being formed of precious 
stones. Probably this last opera- 
tion was first practised some forty 
years since. The horn and shell 
pens, after being cut in shape, 
were softened in warm water, 
when small pieces of diamond, 
ruby, etc., were imbedded into the 
points by pressure. Thin pieces 
of gold or other metal have also 
been attached to the tortoise shell. 
The modem gold pen has its points 
tipped with rhodium, iridium, or 
osmium — although in some cases 
rubies and other jewels are em- 
ployed. Pens have also been made 
of palladium, gold and silver al- 
loy, silver, and other precious 
metals ; being pointed as above, 
and as the ink cannot act upon 
them, they are almost indestruct- 
ible by ordinary usage. They, 
however, are very costly, easily 
liable to ii^ury from accident, and 
in many cases are entirely defic. 
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when Mr. Wise, of London, constructed bar- 
rel-pens of that metal, mounted in a bone case 
for carrying in the pocket. These pens were 
ezpensire, and not rery successful; they 
however served a good purpose, by opening 
the way for a better article. About the year 
1822,,Mr. Gillott, of Birmingham, England, 
wbi had long experimented hi the manafacture 
of steel pens, became so successful in their 
production, that he at once determined on 
making them an article of commerce. The 
time was most propitious ; a demand was read- 
ily created, and from that moment the manu- 
facture became an important accessory to the 
useful arts. Birmingham is the great work- 
shop for steel pens; many firms 
are now engaged in the business, 
and from the adaptation of ma- 
chinery the products have not only 
been greatly perfected, but thei' 
cost has been reduced in the ratio 
of a gross now to a single pen 
formerly. It is stated that during 
the year 1865 over 500,000,000 
steel pens were made in Birming- 
ham, and that 300 ttins of metal 
was required for their construc- 
tion. 

About the year 1840, steel pens 
having become in considerable de- 
mand in this country, and the fact 
of their almost universal adoption 
being already apparent, the cupid- 
ity of certain parties was excited, 
and they resolved to present steel 
pens of home manufacture for the 



public favor. The first effort was 
by a company in Massachusetts, 
who perfected some fiiir specimens 
for that early day ; but, owing to 
inexperience and the absence* of 
proper tools, tool-makers, and a 
knowledge of slitting, tempering 
and finishing, their products lack- 
ed uniformity of quality; thiu 
the enterprise failed. Soon after, 
two or three of the principal deal- 
ers in stationery in this city ex- 
perimented in steel pen manufac- 
ture. We remember one of them 
who commenced operations in 
Brooklyn, and who, after expend- 
ing some $15,000, followed in the 
wake of the Eastern company.— 
Another erected his works in New Jersey, 
and for some months battled manfully for 
success; finally, he «felt" he must follow 
his illustrious predecessors. The late C. C. 
Wright, long known as a prominent engraver 
and die-sinker, made a most strenuous effort 
to permanently establish this manufacture^ — 
Through his influence, aided by J. C. Bamett, 
since well known as the treasurer of Burton'f 
Theatre, a company was formed, and a capit- 
al amounting to $200,000 expended. A large 
£ictory was erected on Fifth street, in this 
city, the most approved machinery, and fix- 
tures procured, operations commenced, and 
ten or twelve varieties of pens produced,manj 
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of them of excellent quality ; yet notwith- 
standing the impetUB with which the affair 
was started, it met with no better success 
tlian those before mentioned. We learn of 
attempts to resuscitate the. business until 
18^2, when some Birmingham men, who 
claimed to be experts, induced certain capit- 
alists in New Jersey to "try their money" 
in the operation. One after another, two or 
three companies expended large amounts, 
each with no better pecuniary results than 
had before been arrived at. 

Probably these latter failures were caused 
more by the mede of business management 
than by imperfections in the manufacture. In- 
stead of giving their products originality, the 
parties aimed only to duplicate the shapes 
and trade marks of the English pens. As in 
railroad iron and many other products, the 
foreign capitalists were bound to undersell 
and driTe»the others out of the trade. Hav- 
ing a great advantage in the price of labor, 
this end was readily accomplished ; and when 
the market was again clear of impediments, 
they would bring forward an inferior article 
at a much increased price, and thus make good 
their losses. This mode of operating has fin- 
ally been "played out." During the last 
two years not only has the acme of excel- , 



lence been produced in the manufacture of 
American steel pens, but their decided supe- 
riority is rapidly checking importations, thus 
distributing among our own people over on€ 
million dollars per annum that formerly went 
abroad. 

TMs national triumph has been accomplish- 
ed by a number of able and spirited individ- 
uals, who associated themselves together, ac- 
cording to the General Manufacturing Law of 
New York, under the titie of " The Wash- 
ington Medallion Pen Company." They com- 
menced operations by erecting a substantial 
factory on Thirty-seventh street, between 
Seventh and Eighth avenues, in this city. — 
After securing "competent artisans," they, 
at an early day, discovered the rock on which 
all their predecessors were wrecked — adher- 
ence to English styles and trade-marks— 
which necessitated a competition in the mark- 
et at the prices at which English pens wero 
offered ; presented no new feature to the con- 
sumers, they could not attract the notice of 
the interests of the merchants. To sail clear 
of this rock the efforts of this Company were 
directed. Adopting the principle that variHp 
is not a necessity with the consumer — ^but, on 
the contrary, unformiiy in excellence and de- 
signation would more certainly meet the great 
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public desire — ^it institated thorough ezperi- 
mentfl with all known styles of steel pens, 
and made several entirely new shapes, with 
the view to ascertain what shape would pro- 
duce the most natural and generally agreeable 
action. With this view, and after fully six 
months devoted to experiments, they perfect- 
ed a pen of unrivalled shape and excellence — 
to proteQ^ which from infringement they adopt- 
ed as a trade-mark a medallion head of Wash- 
ington ; this is secured by letters patent, and 
is stamped on every pen. Thus fully com- 
prehending the underlying principles of this 
important branch of manufactures, and bold- 
ly striking out a new path in accordance with 
them, this company has firmly planted this 
new interest on American soil. 

In our perambulations a short time since 
we visited this establishment. Finding the 
manufacture much more extensive and intri- 
cate than we had supposed, while at the same 
time it was exceedingly interesting, we deter- 
mined to present our readers with a pictorial 
description. 

There are about twenty separate operations, 
several of which are distinct trades, in the 
manufacture of a steel pen ; each of these de- 
partments require a master workman at its 



head. We will endeavor to follow the pro- 
cess as pursued at the establishment of tbe 
Washington Medallion Pen Company. The 
pens progress through the fectory in " lots •* of 
about one hundred gross. Each "lot** is 
accompanied by a ticket, on which is record- 
ed all the operations and other remarks dur- 
ing their progress. Thus when a lot is finish- 
ed, although it has been from twenty to thir- 
ty days in the course of manufacture, the date 
each process was performed, the names of the 
operatives in each trade, together with the 
weight of the lot, are recorded. As we pro- 
ceed the great value of this system will be 
made apparent. 

The steel is received at the factory in sheets; 
after being cut in strips of the desired dimen- 
sions, it is immersed in « pickle," a weak so- 
lution of acid, to remove scales and dirt. It 
is now subject to the rolling process which is 
accomplished by being passed between chilled 
rollers until it acquires the requisite thinness. 
Thus an ugly black plate of steel is transform- 
ed into delicate metallic ribbons, beautifully 
bright and supple, so as to move about on the 
hands like nothing we can think of but twin- 
ing snakes. 

These ribbons of steel are taken to one of 
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tlie long rooms in the upper storj. These 
rooms are filled with drops and presses ; be- 
fore each machine a female operative is seated. 
As in all steel pen factories^ there is abun- 
dance of light ; and warmth, TentiUtion and 
cleanliness are fully attended to. The work 
is admirably fitted for females, as it is light 
and wholesome, and requires that delicate 
manipulation and attention for which the sex 
is remarkable. 

Tb« machines for cutting out, piercing, 
raising and slitting are small presses in which 
the power is derived from the screw and lever ; 
the manner of operating them wiU be under- 
stood by observing the illustrations. In cut- 
ting out, the punch is affixed to the end of 
the screw ; the die, with an opening in which 
the punch fits with the greatest nicety, is on 
the bed immediately beneath the punch. A 
ribbon of steel is adjusted on the die, the 
punch brought down by a smart pull at the 
lever, and the blank, or bit of steel suitable 
for a pen, falls into a receptacle underneath. 
This manipulation requires care to avoid 
waste, as also attention in observing that the 
die and punch remain in perfect order. Not- 
withstanding these precautions, a skillful op- 
erator has been known to cut out 300 gross — 
that is, 43,200 blanks— in a single day. 



After being weighed in lots of about one 
hundred gross, the blanks are taken to the 
piercing presses. This operation is performed 
in precisely the same manner as the cutting 
out ; only, instead of a band of steel, the op- 
erative has to place into the tools the small 
« blank," of the dimensions of a pen. This 
process perforates the pen at the top of the 
sUt. 

TTntil this last mentioned process the steel 
has retained some portion of its elasticity^ 
which it now becomes necessary to remove, 
as in several of the following operations it 
must be entirely devoid of temper, and as pli- 
able as lead. To accomplish this the blimks 
are taken to the muffle room. The muffles an 
large circular ovens as depicted by the engra- 
ving. The blanks mingled with carbon, an 
placed in iron boxes, which are ^t into th« 
muffle and subjected to a uniform red heat of 
twenty-four hours, when they are taken out 
and allowed to cool — thus the ^tmoftimg if 
perfectly accomplished. 

The next operation is stamping; this is 
done by drop presses. The device or stamp 
is affixed to the bottom of the hammer ; the 
blank is placed on a bed of soft steeL The 
hammer is worked by the foot, thus leaving 
the hands firee to place and remove the blanks* 
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There are two stampings — the first the por- 
trait of Washington ; the second, the trade 
mark, ** Washington Medallion Pen ; patent- 
ed 1856." 

The raising or shaping process comes next 
in order. This is done on presses similar to 
those used in cutting out. The die has the 
shape of the pen sunk into it, and the punch 
is a fac simile in reliero. This operation shapes 
the pen as seen when in use. When it is com- 
pleted they are again taken to the muffle for 
hardening. This is efiFected by plunging them 
in hulk, after having been subjected to a prop- 
er degree of heat, into an oil bath. After drain- 
ing they are immersed in a chemical solution 
to remove the oQ, scales and dirt, and then 
put in revolving cans filled with saw dust, for 
the purpose of cleaning the steel perfectly — 
which done, they are ready for tempering. 

The tempering is a process requiring great 
skill and experience, as it is a nice point to 
determine, by the color, the exact moment the 
desired elasticity is attained. The apparatus 
used for this purpose is an iron cylinder or 
barrel which is revolved over an open furnace 
with a coke fire, and reminds one of a coffee 
roasting machine. One end of the barrel is 
open. While it is rotated the master work- 



man pours in a batch of pens, which he regu- 
lates during the operation, occasionally with- 
drawing a few on a spoon to examine thas ; 
at the proper moment they are turned out on 
metallic trays and cooled as speedily as poMi- 
ble. 

The scouring is done in a series of cam of 
the capacity of about a half bushel eadi ; 
these are affixed to a shaft with pullies ; tfat 
pens with a mixture of sand, are inclosed ia 
the cans ; the shaft is then rotated at a veloc- 
ity of about thirty revolutions a minute. In 
a few hours they become perfectly white and 
clear when they are ready for grinding. 

In grinding, each pen is held in a pair of 
pincers, specially constructed, for a few see* 
onds, against a rotating emery wheeL Hen 
another rapid and most dexterous process is 
observable. A tray of pens being placed most 
conveniently to the grinder, one of them is 
caught in the left hand ; it is then fixed in tfat 
pincers ; a momentary hiss is heard as it if 
held against the revolving wheel, and with a 
twit the pen is jerked * out kmong those which 
have gone through the operation. Each pen 
requires two grindings, one longitudinal and 
the other crosswise that the nibs may not lost 
their due elasticity. 
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8litting is the next operation; it is done 
with preues, the SAme as those used for rais- 
ing, etc. The slit is made hy means of a 
chisel or wedge, with a fiat side fixed to the 
bed of the press, the descending screw of 
which has also a chisel or cutter, which Tcrj 
accurately corresponds with the former. The 
proper slitting of the pen will be found, on 
due consideration, no easy task. Let th^Se 
who regard it otherwise take a pair of scis- 
sors and try the experiment with a piece of 
tin or lead, and look what a gaping, wedge* 
Uke aperture there will be. Compare this for 
a moment, with a steel pen, which requires 
to be pressed on the thumb nail to show that 
it is slit, and the contrast will be Ailly appa- 
mxt. And yet, so sharp 
and nicely tempered is the 
■litting tool, and so accu- ^^ ^ \ 
lately is the place of the 
pen determined by means ^K^ o ^1 
of a guard, that a girl can 
hardly put it in a wrong 
position; and a pen slit ^Mj 2 Sl 
aside from the center is of Hg u ^ '| 
Tare occurrence. So per- HlfT ^ 
feet is the slit that it ad- 
mits of no improvement. 
Although now complete in 
■bape, several other proces- 
ea have to be gone through 
before they are ready for 
the market. Slitting leaves 
a burr on the point — there- 
fore polishing is necessary, 
which is done in the revoir 
Ting cans, the accompani- i. 
ment being the saw-dust of 
box-wood. When remov- 
ed from this dust they are 
as bright as silver. In this 
condition they are again 
put in the tempering bar- 
rel, but this time to color 
or bronze them ; they are 
allowed to remain but a 
few moments, during which 
time, their former temper- 
ing is not affected. After 
bronzing, the pens ure var- 
nished. The solution used 
for this purpose is peculiar 
to the establishment and ui:dall:ox psx. 
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therefore secret. In this solution the pens 
are immersed, and subsequently exposed to 
the action of the open air to dry the varnish. 
As the pens have a tendency to stick together, 
the workmen exhibit no little dexterity while 
tossing and moving them about at this stage 
of the process ; for, not only are the pens ef* 
fectuaUy separated and scattered, but not one 
ia aUowed to fall to the floor. 

On the completion of the varnishing, the 
pens are taken to the warerooms for inspec- 
tion and assorting. In this process it is in- 
tended to reject every pen that has been dam- 
aged in the numerous manipulations it has 
gone through, and in either of which it is lia- 
ble to fatal iigury. The inspection is an ex- 
tensive operation, for, besides the superficial 
examination, each pen must have its temper 
tested, and the slit proven by springing on 
the thumb nail. At this establishment there 
are no <• seconds ; " the least inaccuracy re- 
jects the pen, and this rejection is finaL It is 
thrown aside for scrap steel. Other manu- 
fSscturers sell their seconds at about twenty-five 
per cent less than the usual prices, but this 
company have determined to sell none but 
perfect pens. After the best pens are select- 
ed out they are counted, laid in piles with 
great regularity, put in boxes holding one 
gross each, labeled and sealed, and are then 
ready for the market. 

We were shown a necessary appendage to 
the steel pen, at the works of the Washington 
Medallion Pen Company, which although not 
a steel pen, is so closely allied to it that we 
make a passing note of it. It is a newly in- 
vented pen holder, which we are informed has 
been patented under the title of the Washing- 
ton Medallion Pen-holder. It is briefly de- 
scribed by stating that it differs from att 
other metallic pen-holders in this respect — ^it 
receives and holds the pen flrmly, and in a 
perfectly proper position— straight with the 
handle, on the outside of the barrel or tube ; 
whereas, all other metallic penholders are so 
constructed as to make it necessary for the 
heel of the pen to he stuck into the tube, 
whereby pens are usually improperly held, and 
with difficulty removed. When a pen is ad- 
justed in this new holder, pen and holder pre- 
sent the appearance of beiil^ one piece of 
steel, Ro perfectly are they adapted to each 
other. 
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The peculiarity of this art, aa compared 
with almost all others, is this : the quality of 
the product does not in any degpree depend 
upon the regular machinery of the establish- 
ment In nearly all other mechanic arts, the 
product is characterised by the quality of the 
machinery used, whereas, in this peculiar art, 
the machinery, although the most perfect of 
its kind, plays only a secondary part, being 
used simply to operate the tools with which 
the Tarious processes are performed — the tools 
being put in or attached to the presses and re- 
moved at pleasure. Upon the make and per- 
fect truthfulness of the tools depend the 
quality of the pens. The tools are manufac- 
tured on the premises by artists known as pen- 
tool makers. These tool makers rank in Bir- 
mingham as the best mechanics in England, 
and command higher wages than any other 
mechanics in that country. They are the 
chiefs of their shops — all the work being per- 
formed under their charge and responsibility. 
They are constantly on the watch lest the 
tools get dull, or break, or in some way be- 
come imperfect, and require repairing or mak- 
ing anew — for it must be remembered that it 
ia steel tools cutting steel, not steel tools 
cutting wood, cloth, or leather. Hence it is, 
that the art is a difficult one. And without 
that which we pay for liberty— eternal yigl- 
lance — ^the steel pen cannot be made perfect, 
as a set of tools perfect in the morning may be 
doing imperfect work before noon. Another 
necessity of this peculiar business is that it re- 
quires for its successful prosecution a constant 
supervising throughout the various trades, 
that work may pass regularly through all the 
numerous processes, from the *' cutting out " 
of the « blank " to the inspection, assorting 
and boxing. The least neglect on the part of 
a general superintendent and the wheels get 
clogged, and the system deranged, and ruin 
soon ensues. 

In nine of the numerous operations pursued 
in this manufiftcture, each pen has to be singly 
handled by the operative. Ail of these oper- 
ations are performed by females, who, by 
practice, acquire great celerity in their move- 
ments ; for in this as in various other mechan- 
ical manipulationf , the finger is quicker than 
the eye. The education of the hand in some 
trades is a more important matter than would 



appear at first sight. If the reader ever 
watched the type-founder as he pours the 
melted metal into the little steel matrix with 
one hand, with the other touches a spring, 
closes the orifice, swings the mould upward 
in a way of his own, touches the spring and 
releases the newly made metal letter, he would 
understand the peculiar readiness which the 
fingers acquire by constant practice. The 
twisting and Uraightening the cottons for 
candles, the rolling up of a cigar, the pasting 
of labels on pen or match-boxes, are oU oper- 
ations which simple as they appear, are not 
easily acquired and only by application. 

This Company employs about one hundred 
operatives, about three-fourths of whom are 
females ; their business is rapidly increasing, 
and, from present appearances ere another 
year their operations will be quite as extensive 
as the largest Birmingham manu&ctories. 

Our first experience with the Washington 
Medallion Pen was from a few samples pro- 
cured at the exhibition of the American In- 
stitute in October last. We found them very 
superior, and since that time they have been 
imiversally adopted throughout the establish- 
ment. Many friends who have tried them 
coincide in opinion with us. They are really 
a most excellent writing pen and as they are 
of American manufacture, it is to be hoped 
they will supercede all others for home con- 
sumption. 



The Day is Done. 

BT H. W. LONOPBXXOW. 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night. 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight. 

I see the lights of the rillage 
Oleam through the rain and mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me 
That my soul cannot resist. 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 
That is not akin to pain. 
And resembles sorow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come read to me some poem I 
Some simple and heart-felt lay. 
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That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of daj. 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant foot-steps echo 
Through the corridors of time ; 

For like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life's endless toil and endeayor, 
And to-night I long for rest. 

But read from some humbler poet, 
"Whose songs gushed from his heart. 
As shoTrers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 

Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease. 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs haye power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day. 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away. 



The School of St. Cyr.* 

BT PBOF. JA1R8 B. AKOBLL. 

Madame de Maintenon « was one day solici- 
ted by Madame de Brinon, an TJrsuline nun, 
to aid her and a sister of her order in main- 
taining a school, which they had founded at 
Montmorency, for the education of girls. She 
at once sent her some pupils, the children of 
poor parents, and paid for their support. She 
-visited them often and became so deeply in- 
terested in their welfare, that she wished them 
to he nearer Versailles. She rented a house 
at Rueil, presented the scholars with clothing 
and furniture, and moreoyer caUed in thepe»- 

*The following extracts from an article in the North 
American Beview for October, 1867, are Inserted here 
by permission of the author. 
88 



sant children of the neighborhood, and gaye 
them such inatruction as they were fitted to 
receiye. 

« The expenses of the institution were soon 
so great, that she called on the king to assist 
her. She set forth so clearly the wants of his 
noblemen's daughters, that he at once com- 
plied idth her request. He had just purchas- 
ed the estate of Noisy to enlarge the park of 
Versailles. He ordered the school to be re- 
moyed to the castle of Noisy, which was to 
he adapted to its new use by an outlay of 
thirty thousand liyres. One hundred girls 
were to be supported there at his expense. 
The scholars were transferred from Rueil to 
their new home in February, 1684. There 
they found a pleasant garden, laid out by Le 
Ndtre, spacious haUs, and a beautiful chap- 
el, on which the Pope bestowed some relics of 
Sainte Candide. The classes were called the 
red, the green, the yellow, and the blue, from 
the color of the ribbons which they wore in 
their hair and at their waists. They deyoted 
quite as much time to needle-work as to study. 
It was while they were here that they wrought 
tlie fiunous bed for the king. They also made 
ornaments for the cathedral of Strasburg, 
which city had just been retaken by the 
French. 

« Madame de Maintenon spent much of her 
time with her groinng schooL The minutest 
details did not escape her notice. She attend- 
ed the sick, she superyised the cooking, she 
ate at the pupils' table, she taught them how 
to bow and to make their toilette. The ladies of 
the court soon asked and obtained permission 
to yisit the school. The Dauphiness also went. 
For a time the courtiers at Versailles talked 
of little else but the institution at Noisy. 
The king himself at last honored it with his 
presence. He was especially struck with the 
discipline, which was so firm, that not one of 
the girls turned her head to see him as he en- 
tered their room. He was so weU pleased 
with all that he saw, that he decided to es- 
tablish the school upon a firmer foundation 
and to insure it a permanent existence. It 
was therefore soon after resohred by the Roy- 
al Council that two hundred and fifty girls of 
noble blood should be maintained and educat- 
ed gratuitously, until they had reached the 
age of twenty. 
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«* It was seen at once that the supply of wa- 
ter at Moisy would be inadequate to the wants 
of the new institution. By the adviee of 
LouTois and Mansard, the Tillage of St. Cyr, 
which was less than a league distant from the 
palace, was finally selected as the most suita- 
ble place for the school. The estate of the 
Marquis de Brisson was purchased at an ex- 
pense of 01,000 livres and Mansard was or- 
dered to draw the plans for a building. The 
eost of arranging the grounds and con- 
structing the edifice was 1,400,000 livres, a 
■urn equivalent to $600,000, money of our 
time. 150,000 liTres were devoted to the fur- 
niture. The tapestry, curtains, and decora- 
tions of each class were of the color which 
distinguished that class. Bevenues to the 
amount of 150,000 livres were at first secured 
to the school, and 30,000 livres more were 
afterwards added." 

•< The removal of the girls from Noisy to St. 
Cyr was attended with considerable pomp. 
They were conveyed in the carriages of the 
king, and were escorted by the Suistet of his 
household. The procession was led by priests, 
bearing the cross and singing the Vent Creator, 
The roads were crowded by spectators. The 
girls were enraptured with the charms of St. 
Cyr. It seemed to them, as the memoirs say, 
•the image of an earthly paradise.' The 
house was consecrated by religious services, 
and the regular exercises of the school were 
begun without delay. 

<« Certain rooms were appropriated exclu- 
sively to Madame de Maintenon.' ' * 'During the 
remainder of her life her best powers and ener- 
gies were given to her beloved girls. The princ- 
es and princesses soon came to visit them." 
« The king himself at length came to see the 
results of his benefactions. A body of the 
dergy, preceded by the cross, met in the outer 
court. When he reached the door he was 
greeted by Madame de Brinon. Behind her 
stood the damett clad in long veils and man- 
tles, and bearing wax tapers. Still farther 
back, the girls, arrayed in their plain but 
tasteftil attire, were arranged in double ranks. 
He pressed down the Unes between them, en- 
tered the church and listened to the Ta Deum 
and the DonUne Sahum, Then the girls 
marched along before him, bowed with rever- 
tnoe, and entered the yard. Aji he followed 



them out, their three hundred voices aurpriaed 
him with this prayer, which they chanted it is 
said, to the tune which we call < God save 
the King.'* 

' Grand Died satirex le roi ! 
(Jrand IHeu, tengez le roi f 

Vive le roi ! 
QvL'k jamais glorieux, 
Louis Tictorieuz 
Voye ses ennemis 

Toujours soumis. 
Grand Dieu, sauves le roi ! 
Grand Dieu, venges le roi ! 

Vive le roi!'" 

« The instruction which was furnished at St 
Cyr during the first few years of the school 
tended to make every girl a copy of Madame ds 
Maintenon. There was devotion without aus- 
terity. There was elegance of dress combined 
with simplicity. Beauty was enhanced by 
a few, but tasteful, ornaments. The substan- 
tial elements of education were not neglected, 
yet refinement was especially sought. The 
gallant and ingenious epistolary style of Vol- 
ture and Balzac was commended as a modeL 
The finest passages from the works of the 
poets were learned and recited. Recreationi 
exercise, conversation, everjrthing was so di- 
rected as to develop a character that might 
adorn the highest society, and yet be prepared 
for any station in life. The system imparted 
those graces and accomplishments which gave 
to the women of the seventeenth century their 
peculiar fascination and influence. 

" While Madame de Maintenon was thus 
preparing the daughters of the nobility for 
usefulness and honor, she established a daim 
to the gratitude of every friend of letters. 
She called Racine from the retirement in 
which he had been living for more than ten 
years, and induced him to write his Esther for 
her school." 

<* When it was finished, Racine, who had 
taught the finest actors of his day the art of 
declamation, proceeded to select those girls of 
St. Cyr who were best fitted to represent the 
different personages, and to give them the 
necessary instruction." 

* The French atnrt, that Handel heard the tune at 
8t. Cjrr in 1781, and bonowed it to sinf the praiMi of 
QtoTge I. The English muaieal critics aieert that the 
nana of 8t. Cjr took it flrom Handel, and firataaaf itat 
their great reception of ZiOUis XIT. 
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«<A8 the piece was to be played before the 
king, preparations of becoming magnificence 
were made. Madame de Maintenon ordered 
for the actresses Persian garments which were 
adorned with pearls and diamonds. The 
royal scene-painter and musicians lent their 
aid. A vestibule was speedily transformed 
into a theatre. When all was ready, the 
king, with the prince of Cond6 and a few 
courtiers, came to witness the performance. 
He was equally delighted with the acting of the 
young and timid, but graceAil scholars, with 
the flattering allusions to himself which the 
poet bad introduced, and with the freshness 
and beauty of the girls, who were arranged 
in the order of their clasess around the am- 
phitheatre. The Prince of Cond6 was moved 
to tears. Racine had no sooner escorted the 
actresses from the stage than he hastened to 
the chapd to render up his tlumks to Qod for 
the success which had' been granted him. 

** So lavish was the king in his praises of 
the play, that soon it was necessary to repre- 
sent it again in the presence of the Dauphin- 
ess, the Duke of Orleans, the royal princes, 
a few priests, and the celebrated Madame de 
MiramioA, whom Madame de Sivign6 caUs a 
« mother of the Church.* * To-day,' said 
Madame de Maintenon, <we play for the 
saints.' Madame de Caylus represented Es- 
ther. « All the Champm^sl^s in the world,' 
writes the Abb4 de Choisy, <hi|d not her 
ravishing tones.' 

** Now aU the courtiers wished to see the 
play at St. Cyr. Repeated representations 
were given. Some of the girls were so anx- 
ious to succeed, that they knelt down behind 
the scenes, and said their Veni Creator, in or- 
der that they might be prevented from forget- 
ting their parts; *and I believe,' says the 
pious old Dame de St. Cyr who has preserved 
for us these details, * that God, who saw their 
good intentions, heard their prayers.' Made- 
moiselle de la Maisonfort once hesitated a lit- 
tle. When she left the stage, the sensitive 
Racine exclaimed, * You have ruined the 
piece I ' She burst into tears. He quickly 
drew his handkerchief from his pocket, wiped 
the tears from her eyes, and began to console 
her, so that she might not appear to have been 
weeping, when she should return to her part. 
Nevertheless the king observed the redness 



of her eyes, and when the courtiers and ladies 
learned its cause, they laughed heartily at 
Racine for his impidsive anxiety and kind- 
ness. 

•< There was scarcely an illustrious person 
at Versailles or in Paris, who did not ask per* 
mission to attend the dramatic exhibitions at 
St. Cyr. Boussuet, P^re de la Chaise, the 
President Lamoignon, Madame de Coulanges, 
Madame de S^vign6, who has given us many 
a glance at these scenes in her lively letters, 
priests, magistrates, and bishops, all found 
pleasure in witnessing the performances ox 
these beautiful girls. An invitation was es- 
teemed a mark of royal favor. * The minis- 
ters left the most pressing business,' says 
Madame de Lafiiyette,.to behold the Esther. 
The king himself used to be door-keeper. He 
stood at the entrance, and, holding his tsane 
across the passage, required every one to show 
his ticket of invitation. 

«<A more distinguished assembly than any 
which had before been gathered within the 
waUs of St. Cyr was gathered there on the 
6th of Fiebruary, 1689. Not only were the 
king and all the royal princes and princesses 
in the audience, but also the exiled James 11. 
of England and his queen. They were oc- 
cupying the palace of St. (Germain as the 
guests of their cousin of France. They were 
living in a splendor and state to which they 
had been stmngers in WhitehaU. Louis had 
invited them to St. Cyr. With a large retinue 
he met them at the gate, showed them the 
house, and explained to them the object and 
the influence of the school. The Esther was 
then represented with a power and a brilliancy 
wnich had never been equalled. All opposi- 
tion and criticism were forgotten in general 
admiration." 

« So highly was the king pleased with the 
diversions at St. Cyr, that he asked Racine to 
write another piece. Accordingly the next 
year appeared the AthaUe. But this splendid 
drama, the crowning effort of the poet's ge- 
nius, was not destined to so favorable a re- 
ception as its less meritorious predecessor. It 
was found that the presence of the court had 
produced an unfavorable influence upon the 
minds of the girls and the teachers. The love 
of display, of rank, and of honor, which is 
never too weak in the heart of a French wo- 
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man, was gaining a power which threatened 
to destroy all profitable study and serious 
meditation.* Madame de Maintenon there- 
fore conformed to the advice of some of her 
religious counsellors, and resolved to forbid 
theatrical representation, though Bossuet, 
F6nelon, the Abb6 Gobelin, and many other 
illustrious priests, saw no harm in permitting 
them to continue. But the king would not 
allow her to abolish them. Athalie was there- 
fore played ; but the preparations were of the 
simplest kind. Louis XIY., the king and 
queen of England, F6nelon, and a few others, 
were the only spectators. Madame de Main- 
tenon was almost the only one who perceived 
the real beauties of the piece. The others 
called it * terrible,' but ' cold and uninterest- 
ing.' After this no visitors were permitted 
to witness th« acting at St. Cyr. But at dif- 
ferent times during the three following years, 
the king invited the girls to play in his private 
apartments at Versailles, in the presence of 
the princes and a few gentlemen of rank. The 
poet, who had contributed so much to the 
glory of St. Cyr by his Esther and his Athalie, 
was never forgotton by his grateful pupils. 
In his last illness they ordered public prayers 
in his behalf, and afterwards listened with 
eager interest to Madame de Maintenon's de- 
scription of his closing hours and peaceful 
death. 

•♦ The reform which was begun at St. Cyr 
was carried still further. Madame de Main- 
tenon was so filled with regret at the unhap- 
py results of her brilliant entertainments, 
that she proscribed aU high intellectual pur- 
suits. She deprived the scholars of all their 
manuscripts. She confined their reading to 
strictly religious books. She took from them 
all their jewels and superfluous ornaments. 
She increased the amount of their manual la- 
bor. She appointed regular confessors for 
the school. In fact, in 1692 the House was 
formally changed into a convent of the Or 
der of St. Augustine." 

* Though the gentlemen of the court were forbidden 
to talk with the girls, the exchange of glances could 
not be prevented. Thus were formed attachments 
which resulted in marriage. Thus began the acquaint- 
ance between Mademoiselle de MarsUly and M. de 
VUette, who were afterwards married. She was left a 
widow, and was subsequently married to Lord Boling- 
^Toke, 



« Madame de Maintenon evinced the same 
care in training the hearts of her pupils that 
she had shown in cultivating their intellect 
and their taste. She endeavored to supplant 
their ambition and their pride by humility 
and piety. She remonstrated and exhorted 
both in private and in public. She watched 
over every person in the institution with all 
the fidelity of a mother." 

« So close was the connecfion of the school 
with the fortunes of the king, that the sun- 
light of every national success and the shad- 
ow of every national disaster, may be clearly 
perceived in the checkered history of St. Cyr. 
The monarch began every campaign by com- 
mending himself to the prayerful remembrance 
of his anget de St, Cyr, When the Dauphin 
set out for Phllipsburg, and when James IL 
was ready to embark on his expedition against 
Ireland, he toak them to the school to offer 
up prayers with those < innocent girls.* It 
was his custom to write from his camp to the 
school or to Madame de Maintenon whenever 
he captured a city or concluded a treaty, and 
to ask them to return their thanks to God. 
They obeyed with trembling voices ; for the 
next post often brought them the tidings of 
the death of fathers or brothers, whose loss 
could never be replaced by the spoils of a con- 
quered city. In the times of great distress, 
which were caused by the wars, the scholars 
were busied in making garments for the poor. 
Some of them were allowed to visit the sick 
and suffering peasants in the village, and car- 
ry them such relief as the house could af- 
ford." 

< •Humility, gentleness, and simplicity reign- 
ed in the hearts of the scholars. The love of 
the world was no longer their ruling passion. 
The fame of their piety extended throughout 
France. The Pope sent them indulgencies, 
presents, and letters. The holiest prelates 
desired to be consecrated in their church. 
Bossuet, F^nelon, Bourdaloue, and Massilloa 
all preached in their pulpit. The superiors 
of all the convents in the country asked for 
the demoitellet de St, Cyr. But though many 
took the monastic vows, Madame de Mainte- 
non still wished that more of them should 
marry. • What I lack,' say she, * is sona-in- 
law.' Some of them married men of distinc- 
tion ; but the dowry which they could dnw 
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from the public funds was not large enough 
to attract many suitors of that day." 

*< Madame de Maintenon steadily declin- 
ed until the 15th of August, 1719, when 
after three hours of agony, she passed away. 
* Then/ says the good old Dame de St. Cyr, to 
Vhom we are indebted for so many particu- 
lars, *then there was one common cry of 
grief in all the house, and one can imagine 
"what was our sorrow to find ourselves thus 
separated for ever from her who had, after 
God, secured us our fortune and our happi- 
ness in this life. We wept for her most bit- 
terly, and everything which recalls to us her 
memory still occasions us deep emotion.' 
She was buried with becoming solemnities 
in the church. To the slab of black marble 
which designated her grave, the novices used 
to come, as to a sacred shrine, to pray on the 
«ve of their profession." 



India. 

India is a country that has never belonged 
to its nativtfS. Two thousand years ago Al- 
exander and his Greeks led dusky captives in 
golden fetters from thence to Athens. After 
him it became the prize of Parthian bows and 
Scythian spears. Then came Mohammed and 
his Persians from Ghuznee, to teach, by scim- 
etar, the new theology, « AUahil AJlah and 
Mohammed is his Prophet." Then the Af- 
ghans drove ont the Persians. Then the Tar- 
tars drove out the Afghans. Then came Ti- 
mour, the terrible Tartar, and the long and 
princely line of Great Moguls — ^Baber and 
AJkbar, Jekaugire and Aurengzebe. The Mo- 
gid Empire got, like the British, too big to 
hold together. 

Down went the throne at Delhi, and up 
sprang a crop of Viceroys, Nizams, Kings, 
Shahs, Kajahs, Newaubs and Nabobs, all over 
the provinces. About this time H. B. M. 
£ast India Company came to trade, and stay- 
ed to rule. By cajoling one prince, threaten- 
ing another, invading a third, and protect- 
ing a fourth, they got the whole concern into 
the hands of John Bull, and the lion and the 
unicorn. If the Sepoys succeed in securing a 
native Hindoo dynasty now, it will be the 
first they ever had. — Albany JournaL 



FIBEBIDS DEFABTMENT. 



We have received several communications 
questioning the correctness of the Enigma in 
our November number, which gives the island 
of Corsica as the birth place of Columbus. By 
the kindness of the correspondent who fur- 
nished the Enigma, we are able to give the 
authority on which it was based. 

Bayard Taylor, jn his " Views A-Foot," 
page 255, in describing his passage fr^m Gen- 
oa to Leghorn, says : «< The hiUs of Tuscany 
lay in front, sharply outlined on the redden- 
ing sky ; near us was the steep and rocky isle 
of Gorgona ; and far to the southeast, like a 
low mist along the water, ran the shores of 
Corsica — the birth-place of Columbus and 
Napoleon !" In a note at the bottom of the 
page, he says : "By recent registers found 
in Corsica, it has been determined that this 
island also gave birth to the discoverer of the 
new world." 



Answers to the (Geographical Enigma in the 
December Number. 

Fo, Oahu, Nile, Festh, Altai, Titacaca, Le- 
panto, Corea, St. Clair, Dundee, Finns, Drin. 

Whole— The Declaration of our Nation's 
Independence, M. A. R. A. 

Dbas Schoolmasteh : — After puzzling my 
brains a few moments over the enigma in your 
last, I was fully satisfied that one of the great- 
est events of American history was "The 
Declaration of our Nation's Independence." 
With much respect, CAnitiE. 



For the SehoohuMter. 
Historical Enigma. 



I am composed of 57 letters. 

My 33, 20, 4, 37, 51, 39, 36, 24, is a place 
in Great Britain where an important battle 
was fought. 

My 48, 31, 22, 21, 40, 15, 8, is an honored 
name in Scotland. 

My 21, 57, 45, 28, 11, 6, 54, 28, was the 
scene of a naval battle of the United States. 

My 15, 20, 18, 5, 25, 3, was king of Brit- 
ain. 

My 16, 32, 4, 56, 31, 35, is supposed to 
have been a Celtic Bard. 
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My 30, 13, 21, 32, 8, 42» is a noted penon- 
age of Henry 8th'8 time. 

Hy 4, 1, 16 1 42, 7, was a young ladies' 
school, in France, founded during the reign of 
Louis 14th. 

My 20, 10, 10, 34, 82, 38, 49, was one of 
the leading English writers of the last centu- 
My 14, 8, 12, 10, 23, \67,66, 10, was king 
of Spain. 

My 10, 81, 17, 62, 28,29, was a general who 
was killed in the reTolutionary war. 

My 47, 15, 41, 81, 60, 56, 5, 32, was one of 
the CflDsars. 

My 15, 8, 44, 17, 48, 27, 47, 6, 10, 18, was 
a stronghold taken by the Americans in the 
Mexican war. 

My whole was an important erent to the 
United States colonists. 

K. 



For tli« Bflhiwimartnr. 

••••••••> Bee. 21, 1857. 

Mb. Mowbt: 

Z>ear Sir — I am a reader of the School- 

1LISTB&, and, as it sometimes contains Puz- 

xles and Enigmas, I thought the enclosed 

might be acceptable, and interest the readers 

of your publication. 

Yours, respectfully, 

BXIGMA. 

'* In marble walls as white as mUk, 
Lined with a skin as soft at silk, 
Within a crystal fountain clear, 
A golden apple doth appear. 
No doors there are to this stronghold. 
Yet thieyes break through and steal the gold." 



The Oat and the Ba«le— A Fable. 
BT na. rsANXUK. 

Lord Spbitcxb was a great admirer of Dr. 
Franklin, and nerer missed sending him a 
card when he intended a quorum of learned 
ones at his table. The last time that our phi- 
losopher enjoyed this honor, was in 1775, just 
before he was driven from England by lord 
North. The conversation taking a turn on 
fisbles, lord Spencer observed, that it had cer- 
tainly been a very lucky thing, especially for 
the TouKG, that this mode of instruction had 
ever been hit on, as there was a something in 



it wonderfully calculated to touch a fiivonte 
string with them, •'. e. novelty and surprise. — 
They would listen, he said, to a fox, when 
they would not to a father, and they would 
be more apt to remember any thing good told 
them by an owl or a crow, than by an nnde 
or an aunt. But I am afiraid, continued his 
lordship, that the age of &bles is past. .Ssop 
and Phoedrus among the ancients,and Fontaine 
and Qay among the modems, have given us 
so many fine speeches from the birds and 
beasts, that I suspect their budgets .are pretty 
nearly exhausted. 

The company concluded with his lordship, 
except Franklin, who was silent. 

•< Well, doctor," said lord Spencer, " what 
is your opinion on this subject ?" 

"Why, my lord," replied Franklin, "I 
cannot say that I have the honor to think 
with you in this affair. The birds and beasts 
have indeed said a great many wise things ; 
but it is likely they will say a great many 
more yet before they are done. Nature, I am 
thinking, is not quite so easily exhausted as 
your lordship seems to imagine.'' 

Lord Spencer, evidently conftised, but stiU 
with that countenance of pleasure which 
characterizes great souls when they meet su- 
perior genius, exclaimed — "Well, doctor, 
suppose you give us a fable ? I know you toe 
good at an impromptu." The company all 
seconded the motion. Franklin thanked them 
for the compliment, but begged to be excused. 
They would hear no excuses. They knew, 
they said, he could go it, and insisted he 
should Ratify them. Finding all resistance 
ineffectual, he drew his pencil, and after scrib- 
bling a few minutes, reached it to Spencer, 
saying — «« Well, my lord, since you will have 
it so, here's a something fresh from the brain, 
but Fm afraid you'll not find JSsop in it.'* 

X Head it, doctor, read it V* was the cry of 
the noble lord and his friends. In a mood, 
spriteful and pleasant, Franklin thus began— 
Once upon a time — ^hem ! — as an eagle, in 
the full pride of his pinions, soared over a 
humble farmyard, darting his fiery eyes around 
in search of a pig, a lamb, or some such pret- 
ty tit-bit, what should he behold but a plump 
young rabbit, as he thought, squatted among 
the weeds. Down at once upon him, he 
pounced like thunder, and bearing him aloft 
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in hiB talons, thuB chuckled to liinuielf with 
joy — *ZormdB, what a lucky dog lam! — 
such a nice rabbit here, thiB morning, for my 
breakfast !' 

** His joy was but momentary ; for the sup- 
posed rabbit happened to be a stout cat, who, 
spitting and squalling with rage, instantly 
stuck his teeth and nails, like any fury, into 
the eagle's thighs, making the blood and feath- 
ers fly at a dreadful rate. 

««<HftLD! hold! for mercy's sake hold!' 
cried the eagle, his wings shivering in the air 
with very torment. 

" • Villain !' retorted the cat, with a tiger- 
like growl, <dare you talk of mercy after treat- 
ing me thus, who never injured you y 

•• * O, God bless you, Mr. Cat, is that you ?' 
vejoined the eagle, mighty complaisant ; < 'pon 
honor, I did not intend, sir. I thought it 
was only a rabbit I had got hold of— and you 
know we are aU fond of rabbits. Do you 
suppose, my dear sir, that if I had but dreamt 
it was you, I would ever have touched the 
hair of your head ? No, indeed : I am not 
such a fool as all that comes to. And now, 
my dear Mr. Cat, come let's be good friends 
again, and m let you go with all my heart.' 

«<Ye8, you'll let me go, scoundrel, will 
you — ^here from the clouds — to break every 
bone in my skin ! — ^No, villain, carry me back, 
and put me down exactly where you found 
me, or I'll tear the throat out of you in a 
moment.' 

•• Without a word of reply, the eagle stoop- 
ed at once from his giddy height, and sailing 
humbly down, with great complaisance re- 
stored the cat to his simple farm-yard, there 
to sleep, or hunt his rats and mice at pleas- 
ure." 

A solemn sUenoe ensued. At length, with 
a deep prophetic sigh, lord Spencer thus re- 
plied : •• Ah/ Dr. FrankUn, I tee the drift 
of your /able ; andmyfeare have already made 
the applictttion, Ood grani^ that Britain may 
not prove the eagle, and America the cat." 
This fable, paraphrased in the Whig papers of 
that day, concludes in this way : 

'* Thus Britain thought in seventy-«ix 
Her talons in a hare to fix ; 
But in the scuffle it was found. 
The bird received a^dangerous wound. 
Which, though pretending oft to hide, 
Still rankles in his Boyal side." 



The WortUessness of Gkald. 

It is stated by many of the survivors of 
the Central America's passengers, that there 
was seldom so large an amount of money 
owned by passengers as was in the case of 
those who came by the Central America.— 
Many were persons of large means, and there 
were very few whose immediate wealth did 
not amount to hundreds, while numbers reck- 
oned their gold by thousands of dollars. 
The greater portion of the passengers were 
returned miners, some coming hither to invest 
the capital they had realized in hopes to live 
a life of greater ease as the result of their in- 
dustry, and others to get their families and 
once more go to the land of gold. But as 
the storm continued to rage, less and less of 
gold was thought of, and when, on Saturday, 
it became evident that they were likely at any 
moment to be buried beneath the waves, 
wealthy men divested themselves of their 
treasure belts and scattered the gold upon the 
cabin floors, telling those to take it who would 
test its weight — a few ounces or pounds — car- 
ry them to their death. Full purses, contain- 
ing in some instances $2,000, were lying un- 
touched on sofas. Carpet bags were opened 
by men and the shining metal was poured out 
on the floor with the prodigality of death's 
despair. One. of the passengers, who was 
fortunately rescued, opened a bag and dashed 
about the cabin $20,000 in gold dust, and 
told him who wanted to gratify liis greed for 
gold to take it. But it was passed by un- 
touched as the veriest dross. A few hours 
before he would have struck down the man 
who would have attempted to touch a grain 
of that which he now spumed from him. 



Think of This. — Antisthenes was asked 
what he got by learning. His reply was, that 
he could talk to himself without being be- 
holden to others for the delight of good com* 
pany. 



A NOBLB heart, like the sun, shows its 
brightest countenance in its lowest estate. — 
We start in life with a great stock of conceit* 
but it grows less the further we go. 



Thb population of Washington Territory- 
is about 10|000, that of Oregon 80»000. 
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Honesty and Trust. 

The following pleasant anecdote is from 
" Glances and Glimpses," a new book, by 
Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, who was once a teacher 
in Boston : 

<* A cousin of mine in Charlestown, haying 
passed away, it became proper that I should 
attend her funeral. It was school afternoon ; 
I did not dismiss the scholars, and, as they 
always disliked a monitor, I hit upon the fol- 
lowing plan of leaying them : 

I placed in the chair a large, old-fiuhioned 
slate, (it had been my father's,) wrote on it 
the names of the scholars in the order in which 
they sat ; arranged the needlework and read- 
ing — for I always had something interesting 
read aloud by some elder pupil every after- 
noon ; and then said : 

< Now, children, when the clock strikes 
five, leave your seats orderly, go to my chair, 
and place on the slate, by each of your names, 
a UNIT for good behavior, and a cboss for bad. 
When I return I shall anxiously look at the 
•late, and in the morning, when you are all 
assembled, I will read the list aloud that ev- 
erything may be confirmed. But I tbust in 
you!' 

On my return I visited the school-room, 
and found but one cboss on the slate, and 
that where I least expected it, appended to 
the name of a beautiful, open, bright, brave 
child, who then promised much for the world 
— the fact of her having rich parents being 
her greatest drawback. She was the last 
child in the school I should have thought 
capable of any misconduct. Well, the next 
morning came ; the Ust was read, it proved 
truthful ; but when I came to this name, I 
SAids 

* My dear child, you must explain ; why is 
tHs r' What did you do ?' 

Xfooking up to me with those soulful eyes, 
»n6, speaking with a soulful tone, which al- 
ways made her an object of sacred Interest, 
she replied : 

* I laughed aloud ; I laughed more than 
•once ; I couldn't help it, because a slaie was 



^s«4T talents imposo great obUgations, 



How to be BeautifUU 

As we were about to start I saw the cap- 
tain move to an elevated position above the 
wheel; and it was interesting to see how 
quickly and completely the inward thou^t 
or purpose alters the outward man. He gave 
a quick glance to every part of the ship. Hie 
cast his eye over the multitude coming on 
board the ship, among whom was the Ameri- 
can ambassador to England, who, if ^e cap- 
tain may be said to embody the ship, may be 
said with equal truth to embody in his own 
official person a nation's right and honor. — 
He saw the husbands and wives, the mothers 
and children, entrusted to his care ; and his 
slender form, as he gave the orders for our de- 
parture, seemed at once to grow more erect 
and firm ; the muscles of his face swelled ; — 
his dark eye glowed with a new fire ; and his 
whole person expanded and beautified itself 
by the power of inward emotion. I have of- 
ten noticed this interesting phenomenon ; and 
have come to the conclusion, — if man, or wo- 
man either, wLAies to realize the full power of 
personal beauty it must be by cherishing no- 
ble hopes and purposes — by having something 
to do, and something to live for, which is 
worthy of humanity — and which by expand- 
ing the capacities of the soul, gives expansion 
and symmetry to the body which contains it. 
— ^Pbofessos TJpham. 



A SuFFCdBNT Expulxation. — A brother of 
the distinguished Edmund Burke was found 
in reverie after listening to one of his most 
eloquent speeches in Parliament, and being 
asked the reason, replied : " I had been won- 
dering how Ned had contrived to monopolize 
all the talents of the family ; but then I re- 
member, when we were at play he was always 
at work." 



Impossible.— The New Orleans Picayune 
gives the following definition of this word : 
*< An obsolete word of four syllables, much 
used by the ancients, and still popular with 
European nations. It has been cut out of 
the American vocabulary." 



It has been beautifully stated that *'the r&l 
which covers the face of Aitority is woven by the 
hand of mercy." 
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Grammar. 

To the cautions which in our last number we 
laid down in the teaching of grammar, we might 
have added the following :— • 

(a) The idea should be first giyen, and then 
the defimtion, 

(5) Technical terms should be at first sparing^ 
ly employed, and when used, thoroughly explain- 
ed and understood. 

FIB3T COT7B8E OF USSSONS. 

The lessons should be giren progressively ; a 
general idea of the parts of speech should be 
given with few details, and if the children be 
very young, without any details whatever. 

Attention must be paid to the order in which 
the parts of speech should be taken. 

1. T?ie Noun must be first explained as being 
the foundation and groundwork of every propo- 
sition. The names of material objects should be 
first selected, which the pupil can see or touch. 
He should produce them from his own observa- 
tion, and enumerate by word of mouth, or by 
writing on a slate, the names of things which he 
has seen on the road to school, or at the break- 
fast table, or dinner table. A more advanced 
class may add a list firom abstract subjects, things 
which they cannot see and yet talk about as 
good9iess, virtue, ^. Pupils should practise in 
writing out lists of nouns with similar termina- 
tions, en^ng in en, and sr, or, ess, ifc. Here en- 
ters the/dse of grammar in cultivating the habits 
of minute observation and elassifioation. Child- 
ren may be left in their class, or required at home 
to write out lists of nouns common and nouns 
abstract. This they may do either from their 
own observation or from their reading lesson 
books. 

2. The article should come next in order, un- 
less it be considered in the light of an adjective. 

3. The next part of speech to be examined is 
the adjective. When a noun is perfectly under- 
stood as the name of any object that can be seen 
or spoken of, attention must be drawn to its 
qualities, and the words which describe these 
qualities are adjectives, whether we say white 
chalky or cfuilk is wJUte. The words which are 
adjectives should be drawn/rom the children. 

4. A verb comes next in natural order. The 
most ready method of explaining it is to put the 
qMestxon— What nouns dot Example — "Boys 
play;" "bird./K«." 

At this stage the pupil must be made to per< 



capable of forming sentences. Each of the last 
examples convey a complete sentiment. 

5. An adverb follows the verb, and is found in 
answer to the question — How actions are per- 
formed ? We must not descend yet to the dif- 
ferent classifications of adverbs. 

6. Pronouns come next in order. We must 
confine the attention to personal pronouns, and 
even omit distinction of persons ; much more the 
inflexions, to denote varieties of case or number. 

7. The Preposition is the last part of speech that 
occurs in a simple sentence, and is the most dif- 
ficult to explain, because it is the most abstract 
in its character. The points to be aimed at are 
to show that a preposition denotes, (1) the di- 
rection of the action of the verb with respect of 
the noun — ♦* he sat on the chair.*' 2. The rela- 
tion of one object to another — ** the book on ths 
shelf.** 

8. The conjunction might be omitted altogeth- 
er till a later course, unless it be regarded as a 
link between two words, rather than of two sen^ 
tences, which is its proper office. — Papers for the 
Schoolmaster. — L. C. Journal of Edvcation. 

We have made this selection, as well as that in 
a previous number, because we wish to commend 
to every teacher the spirit, and, in the main, the 
details of the method recommended. This plan 
of teaching belongs to a general system in which 
a direct appeal is made to the intelligence of the 
learner. He learns because his own mind- 
guided, it is true, by the skill of the teachei^-dis- 
covers for itself, compares for itself, and reaches 
conclusions for itself. He sees and, therefore, 
knows. He commits to the understanding, and 
then to the memory. There is no blind reliance 
upon the authority of another. When a child, 
thus guided, recites, he utters the fresh conclu- 
sions of his own mind. He reasons upon Gram- 
mar as he does upon the common affairs of life. 
It is his own observation that teaches him the 
difference between an object and its name, just 
as it does the difference between a tree and its 
shadow. No definition is needed in the one case 
more than in the other. Indeed, definitions be- 
ing the conclusions of other minds, should be 
kept back, till the learner has reached the same, 
and has attempted to ejqpress them in his own 
awkward and imperfect style ; for, it is only then 
that he feels the need of well chosen terms to 
make known what he has already conceived* 
When an idea in his mind is struggling for ex- 
pression, he welcomes and appropriates under- 
standingly a well chosen term, and not till then* 
Having become familiar with nouns as the 
names of the objects which surround him on 



eeive that a noun and a vorb by themselves are < every side, he is prepared for another step. While 
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he has been looking upon an objeot as an apple, 
and has marked the distinction between the apple 
itself and its name, he has also seen it to be round, 
mnooth, large, yelhw. The sktUfUl teacher is 
eareM to draw attention to these properties of 
the object so as to prepare the way for the next 
lesson. He inqnires,— Are round, tmoothf large, 
and yeUow names of the apple ? The pupil read- 
ily answers— No. Of what are they the names 
then ? Of something we see in the apple. And 
now the idea of quality of an object comes up, 
and the learner is prepared to understand 
it; and ftirthermore, he is prepared to make 
a distinction between the quality itself, which re- 
aides iu the apple and the mere word for the 
quality which does not reside in the apple. Thus, 
there is the quality and the quality-word, just as 
there is the object and the object-word or noun. 
The pupil is now ready to put these two kinds of 
words together. Thus, we haYe round apple, 
mnootk i^iple, large apple, yellow apple. He now 
sees that the word for the quality is added to the 
word for the object, (the noun) just as the quality 
Itself seems to be added to the object. Hence 
from this ute of the quality-word it is called the 
otlfeeHve. Other words as thi9,Jlve, every, tenth, 
though not expressiye of quality, may be added 
to nouns and, hence, are called adjectives. Here 
the article may be introduced, and as it seems to 
vs not before ; yet its use cannot be AiUy ex- 
plained till nouns are classified into common and 
proper, for th^ need of it cannot be shown till then. 

Thus far objects haye been regarded as in a qui- 
«f cent state, They haye not been supposed to 
moTe. But the moment they more or act, we 
must hsTe names for their aetione. The child 
who saw a dog, for example, in an inactiTe state 
to be black, large, mild or shaggy now sees him 
run, jump, play, &c. , ftc. These words of action, 
or action-words form a new class, and the pupil 
is prepared to join them with the noun. Thus 
doge run, doge jump, doge play, and here we hsTC 
the proposition. In arranging the verb as next 
after the adjectiTe the writer of the above is cor- 
rect, — but in explaining the method of teaching 
It, he is by no means clear. We should nerer 
put the question,— What do nouns do? The 
truth is nouns are mere words. What can they 
do ? The objects which they represent may act, 
but nouns are wholly incapable of action. We 
should, rather, draw attention to objects in action, 
asking,— What are they doing? And let the 
learner both eee and eay what they are doing, 
the words employed to eay what they are doing 
are verbs. 

The teacher still making use of familiar objects 
as his guide is prepared for the next step. He 
draws the attention of his pupil to different ob« 



jects in a state of aetivity and points out, the va- 
rious qualities of action, as graetful, awkward, 
gentle, ftc. Thus, the lady moves graee/uUff, the 
boat glides emoothly. These words are very sim- 
ilar to those added to the noun, but they are add- 
ed to the verb,— hence called adoerbe. 

The teacher should, by no means, relinquish 
his hold upon familiar objects yet ; and there- 
fore should not take up the pronoun next. Ob- 
jects are related to each other, or one objeet is re- 
lated to the action of another. Thus, the teaehcr 
places a pen on a book and asks,— Where is the 
pen. He then places it under the book and 
makes the same inquiry; changping the relation 
of the pen to the book he shows not only that the 
pen may be on the book, in the book, before the 
book, behind the book but that the words on, in, 
before and behind mark these different relations. 
He moves the pen towards the book, Jrom the 
book, over the book, around the book, and thus 
shows the relation of the book to the motion of 
the pen. Again placing a pen and a pencQ 
on the book he asks— What are on the book? 
The attention is now drawn to the word and, 
which joins the two words pen and book and 
shows that they are to be taken conjointly. In 
this way all the parts of speech except the pro- 
noun may be illustrated by the use of familiar 
objects. In connection with this development of 
the parts of speech, the different words should 
be put together into propositions so as to show 
their uses in construction. The proposition 
should be sufficiently explained to make their 
different uses appear. And this should complete 
the first course of lessons. 

In the second course the properties or accidents 
of the parts of speech should be explained begin- 
ning with the noun. Here again much use may 
be made of familiar objects. When we come to 
person the pronoun must of necessity come in, to 
explain the mode of representing the different 
personal relations. Grammar in this way may bs 
brought forward, course after course, so gradual- 
ly that no principle need be anticipated by the 
teacher. Every lesson should have an object of 
its own, and at the same time, should be inci- 
dentally a preparation for the next. 



Will JiLL cub. sbadbbs be so kind as to gifs 
special attention to our prospectus for the next 
year, on the second page of the cover. We an 
offering unusual inducements and hope our sub- 
scribers will send in their subscriptions early. A 
vigorous effort will be necessary on the part of 
our Rhode Island teachers, and the friends of 
the schoolmaster everywhere, to sustain it well 
another year, and make it such a journal as wt 
all wish it to be. WUl not that effort be mads ? 
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Iiett«r from fhe Iiate Bdilor. 

Thb readerfl of the Schoolkastib will be 
Terj glad to read the following from the pen of 
the late indefatigable School Commiuioner and 
Editor. The iirat form of thia number had gone 
to press before the reception of the letter, and 
although it would keep, yet our readers would 
not excuse us for keeping it from them until Feb- 
ruary, and we should do iigustice to our own be- 
nerolent feelings by thus withholding it, and, 
moreoyer, his place haa been so long the BdUof't 
DepaiimmUf that it ought to be inserted here. 
' Athsns, Ohio, Dec. 6, 1857. 
Wen Beloved Sehoolmatter : 

Some time ago when I thought best to depart 
from dear, good Rhode Island, and its Tery 
pleasant people, I promised myself to write to 
thee, my rery efficient friend in the work I had 
undertaken. That time was, if I remember, not 
far from the first part of September, and now 
winter ishere, and I hate not redeemed my prom- 
ise — ^not made to thee, old fellow— but to one 
whom I have far better reasons for trying to be 
on good terms with than even I hate for desir- 
ing to be friendly with thee. For if there is any 
one below the Highest, whose good opinion is of 
consequence to a man, that person is himself.— 
I do not mean anything like pride, or ranity, or 
■elf conceit ; not anything like a haughty, super- 
cilious Talue of one's person or attainments. 
But I do mean a true and just estimate of his 
own honesty and integrity, his own truthfrilness 
of motire and hearty charity for other men and 
their endearors, and his fixed and settled pur- 
pose faithfully to do all that is required of him. 
"So man can afford to lose such an opinion of 
himself entertained by kis own heart. I hate 
not redeemed this promise made to myself, and 
I confess I do not feel quite so self complacent 
about it as I would be glad to. 

And yet, I reckon I have many excuses for my 
failure. In fact, I believe it is proTerbial that 
all sinners— or all neglecters of duty— have al- 
ways at hand a plenty of excellent excuses for 
their short-codings. Indeed, they hare time to 
get up excuses, since they do not perform the 
duty, and hence they are always ready with the 
excuse ; while those who are every day busy with 
duty-doing, if they happen for once or twice to 
•lip in doing, have nothing thought out before- 
hand to say for themselves, and no time to say 
it, if they invented the excuse. Hence, those 
who never do what they ought to do, are entirely 
ready to prove that they are completely justifia- 
ble, and those who are hard at work have no ex- 
cuse for themselves. But my excuses are wait- 
ing while I am moraliaing. In the first place, ^ 



thou dear Schoolmaster, seemedst to be dead, 
and I have not yet heard of any way by which 
we mortals can communicate our ideas to those 
who have passed into the invisible world. We 
do somehow by means of awkward tappings and 
table tippings, and nods, and winks, an4 writ- 
ings, and other antics, contrive to get something 
--iionsense it is, commonly — by way of words 
from the spirits that have gone <* beyond that 
bourne from which no traveller returns;" but 
we have as yet found out no way of giving them 
any return for what they thus give us. I submit 
that this is not fair— to get so much, and to give 
back nothing— witness the ponderous volumes of 
revelations from the spirit world— unless we con- 
clude that what we get is good for nothing and 
therefore deserves not return,— a conclusion that 
many good people have already adopted. Am I 
not then justified for not writing while thou wert 
in the spirit-land— or at least in the state of a 
trance — <mfwition state perhaps would be more 
proper ? 

But my second excuse for not writing since thy 
renewal, has been a pressure of businese— 4io 
matter what business, but enough of it. And 
thirdly, for three weeks or so, my right hand has 
been wounded so as nearly to have forgotten its 
cunning in writing^-Hhis chirography is witness 
of the truth of what I say. But enough of ex- 
cuses. They are always a nuisance. They take 
more time and paper than any writer can well af- 
ford-^add then, what reader wants to be hinder- 
ed from what he suspects to be interesting and 
profitable reading, by a huge lot of apologies 
which all the time he cares nothing for, and 
while he really doubts if they were exactly as 
stated in the apology; so, a truoe to excuses. 

I am really delighted, old friend, with thy 
greatly improved externality. Thine honest 
front bears the picture which I have worn in my 
heart ever since I was a bit of a shaver at school. 
I cannot remember how it got to its place in the 
heart But there it has been for thirty years or so, 
and it has made me love Rhode Island and Roger 
Williams, and the Narragansett Indians, and re- 
ligious liberty; and now it is stamped on the 
cover of the Schoolmaster. Long may it live 
there, and teach the youth of the land to love 
the great ideas which Roger Williams lived to 
teach and to illustrate by his life and example I 

But I am more delighted to find my old friend 
on his feet again, and under better auspices than 
ever before. Notwithstanding the hard times I 
trust thou wilt go on and do more good than ever, 
and wilt do what thou hast not yet done for those 
who have had the charge of thy expenses, and 
fill their pockets with coin. 

Now for the letter. This State of Ohio, young 
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and crude in many respects, is nerertheless doing 
a vast deal in the cause of education. The 
teachers of the State have taken a very liberal 
Tiew of their duties, and have done nobly for the 
good of coming generations. I doubt if there be 
anywhere in the Union, a body of men who have 
made greater sacriiices and have done more good 
in the cause of education than these. 

In the fir&t place, they have formed an associa- 
tion, and have taxed themselves to the amount 
of one per cent, on their salaries, to sustain a 
system of lectures on the subject of Education, 
in almost all parts of the State. Next, they have 
established a Journal of Education, which they 
have for five years or so sustained at a large ex- 
pense out of their own pockets, and which has 
been among the ablest of the Educational Jour- 
nals of the land. The influence of this among 
the teachers themselves has been to elevate the 
tone of their professional ambitioi\ and to dif- 
fiise among them a spirit of emulation and enter- 
prise that has been beneficial beyond their own 
ranks. Besides, this teachers' association has 
established, almost at its o^ cost, a Normal 
School, and has thus incurred a debt of several 
thousands of dollars, to confer on the younger 
members of the profession those advantages, for 
whi«h these men themselves had to toil long and 
pay dearly. For these things the teachers of 
Ohio will never reap any other reward than that 
which comes from an approving conscience. — 
Other men will rise and enjoy the better places 
thus made, and receive the higher salaries thus 
earned, but the State will be the incalculable 
gainer. The Association may have spent $20,000 
during the last five or six years, more or less, and 
those have paid it who could in many cases poor- 
ly afford too pay it, but the State has profited by 
its expenditure more than it could in any other 
way have profited by millions spent in internal 
improvements. 

But the people of Ohio deserve great praise 
for what they have done for their schools. Their 
zeal for public schools and instruction seems to 
me to take a direction somewhat different from 
what the same zeal would take in New England. 
Here the villages and cities build expensive hous- 
es for their schools, and often employ very well 
paid superintendents and teachers, where in 
New England you would employ no superintend- 
ent and only moderately competent and moder- 
ately paid teachers. For instance this village is 
an example. It has a population of less than 
1500 inhabitants— less therefore than 400 children 
of the school age all told ; and yet it is now 
building a brick school house, very much of the 
character of the "Bridgham School," in the 
city of Providence. The houge stands in the 



most delightful part of the village on a lot of 
two acres— some houses arc to be cleared off— 
which is to be planted with trees and made to be 
excessively ornamental. A few days since there 
was a public meeting called to vote an addition- 
al appropriation to complete the house, which is to 
cost — as usual — ^more than the first calculation. 
The meeting was full, and some indignation wu 
expressed at the great sum to be paid for a new 
and fine school house. But 05000 additional wu 
voted by a majority of five to one. Now this 
same spirit is every where in this State. The 
people wUl have elegant school houses. 

But they do not send their children to the 
school as you New Englanders do yours. Here 
the average attendance will not be over one third, 
perhaps, while with you it will approach two 
thirds. The fathers got their education in the 
woods, and not in the school house, and they do 
not now see the necessity for their children to 
get theirs anywhere else. Hence they are not 
so anxious to send them to the school. Besides, 
there are so many necessities to be earned yet 
by labor that children cannot be spared to attend 
schools. 

But I have written enough to wearj you and 
your readers. I will write again. 

I am your humble servant, 

EOBT. ALLYN. 



Thb AMEaicAN Educational Ybax Book.— 
We have received from the publishers some 
sheets of this valuable book in advance of publi- 
cation, and desire to call the attention of teach- 
ers and all interested in educational progress to 
this work. It is edited by A. M. Gay, Esq., the 
accomplished editor of the Massachusetts Teach- 
er. It gives an account, as Aill as could be ob- 
tained, of all the prominent public and private 
institutions of learning in our country, from Tale 
and Cambridge to the village Grammar Schools. 
We will supply the teachers of Rhode Island 
and others with this valuable educational book 
of reference, as soon as it is published, which 
will be probably within the present month. Price, 
50 cents. • 



The abticle on the manufacture of steel pens, 
with the accompanying illustrations, will be wel- 
come to our readers, we doubt not, although it 
crowds out one or two articles which are in type, 
and were designed for this number. We intend 
very rarely to insert articles of so great length, 
but the value of the article on account of the in- 
formation contained in it, and its interesting 
style, dispelled all doubts and led to the procur- 
ing of the cuts and to its insertion. 
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SCHOOL EXSB0ISE8. 

Order of Topics In the Study of (^eosraphy. 

WTiere a general geographical tIcw is to be 
taken in a limited time, it is essential that each 
country or state shall be considered under a few 
comprehensive heads. It is also desirable that 
these topics shall be arranged, so far as possible, 
In so natural an order that they can be easily 
retained In the memory. The following arrange- 
ment of important points is suggested as one 
well fitted for a general Yiew of the states of 
Europe, although perhaps in some respects too 
minute for the less interesting countries of Afri- 
ca or of Asia. 

1. The outline of the country. The consider* 
ation of the outline naturally occurs first, since 
a knowledge is thus gained of the extent and 
general situation of the territory about to be de- 
scribed. A correct conception of the outline of 
a country can be strongly impressed on the mind 
by an imaginary journey around it, noting the 
general direction and the approximate length of 
its principal boundary lines. It is well also, in 
this connection, to name the large bodies of wa- 
ter surrounding the country, and the rivers, and 
the mountain ranges separating it from adjacent 
countries. 

The outline of Spain, for instance, commenc- 
ing at the north-western angle, and going to- 
wards the east consists of coast-line on the bay 
of Biscay, nearly four hundred miles in length, 
having a general easterly direction ;--K}f a range 
of mountains two hundred and fifty miles in 
length, separating this country from France, and 
preserving nearly the same direction ;— of a coast 
line on the Mediterranean sea, first having a 
concave form and then a convex, and extending 
in a general south-westerly direction to Oibralter, 
distant from the north-eastern angle about six 
hundred miles in a straight line ;— ^f a north- 
westerly coast-line on the Atlantic ocean about 
one hundred and fifty miles long, extending to 
the mouth of the Ouadiana river ;— of a norther- 
ly artificial boundary, separating Spain from 
Portugal about three hundred and fifty miles in 
length ; — of a westerly boundary, separating the 
same countries, extending one hundred and 
twenty-five miles to the Atlantic ;-^nd finally of 
a northerly coast-line on the Atlantic, extending 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles, to the 
point of starting. 

The best way of ascertaining whether such a 
description of an imaginary journey around a 
country is accompanied by a clear conception of 
its form, is to require the pupil to draw the out- 
line on the black-board from memory. 



2. The surface of the country. This head in- 
cludes its mountains, table-lands, valleys, and 
plains. 

Under thejirat head the form of the country 
is considered as it would appear to one looking 
down upon it from a great height ; under this is 
included all that relates to its conformation, as 
viewed laterally, or in profile. In order to gain 
a distinct conception of what may be familiarly 
styled the general " lay of the land," imaginary 
journeys through the heart of the country, in 
difierent directions will be of great assistance. 
If we imagine a trip through Spain on the fifth 
meridian west from Greenwich, we shall ascend 
from the shores of the bay of Biscay to the peaks 
of the Cantabrian mountains, about two miles 
above the level of the sea, then descending into 
an elevated valley, and passing half way between 
Yalladolid ahd Salamanca, we shall ascend the 
mountains of Castile, which rise from the great 
central plateau extending over nearly one half 
of the Spanish Peninsula. From their summit 
we shall descend into another elevated valley or 
portion of the great plateau, and then pass over 
the mountains of Toledo to still another valley. 
Having crossed this we shall pass over the Sierra 
Morena mountains, into another valley, from 
which we pass over the Sierra Nevada range, and 
arrive at the shores of the Mediterranean at a 
point a little east of Oibralter. We have thus 
crossed five easterly and westerly ranges of 
mountains, and four intervening valleys. 

A journey from the Mediterranean through Spain 
on the fortieth parallel of latitude would take us 
first over a gradually ascending plain about one 
hundred miles in width to the foot of the Sierra 
Molina mountains, a range extending in a gen* 
eral northerly and southerly direction, and unit* 
ing the extremities of the five easterly and west- 
erly ranges. Crossing these we shall find our- 
selves in the valley between the mountains of 
Castile and those of Toledo, and passing down 
this we shall cross our former track near Talav- 
era, and finally arrive in Portugal. 

After such a description of imaginary journeys 
the pupil should be required to draw a map rep- 
resenting the mountains, and to locate the pla- 
teaus, valleys, and plains. 

Note. There is an advantage in selecting the 
lines of latitude and longitude for such a pur- 
pose, as they not only fix the geographical po- 
sition of a country, but also assist in designating 
the localities within it, by assigning each to its 
own quarter of the map. A good conception of 
tie general situation and proportion of most of 
the different countries of Europe can be obtain- 
ed by tracing the tenth meridian of west longi- 
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tttde, and the forty-flfth parallel of north latitude. 
8. The lakes and the riren. This topic may 
be appropriately considered next in order, for 
when we have gained a knowledge of the outline 
and the surface of a country we can nearly de- 
termine the location of the internal bodies of 
water, and the streams. Thus we are not dis- 
appointed in finding in each of the great longi- 
tudinal valleys of Spain a large rirer, fed by 
many smaller transrerse streams from the moun- 
tains, which form the water sheds on each side. 
As might have been expected, from the view of 
the <* lay of the land," each great ralley thus 
forms a complete river basin. 

4. Soil and climate. The productiveness of 
the soil depends in a high degree on the conform- 
ation of the land, and on the situation of the 
rivers and brooks ; and the temperature and 
moisture of the atmosphere are greatly modified 
by the same physical peculiarities. They are, 
therefore, appropriately considered at this point 

5. Productions,— vegetable, animal, and mine- 
TaL The vegetable productions are determined 
by the soil and the climate, which have just been 
considered;— the peculiarities of the animals de- 
pend chiefly on the climate and the vegetable 
productions, and the minerals may be most con- 
Teniently treated at the same time with the 
others. 

6. Inhabitants. The number and peculiari- 
ties of the inhabitants are in a high degree de- 
pendent on the extent and the character of the 
productions. 

7. Occupation of the inhabitants. This in- 
dudes agriculture, manuikctures, and commerce 
which the foregoing topics have prepared us to 
consider. 

8. Cities and towns. We can generally ac- 
count for the situation of large towns audacities 
by referring to the physical peculiarities of a 
country. Some towns will be near a mining re- 
gion ; some on a mill-stream, and some on con- 
venient harbors,— all generally forming parts in 
& great system of manufactures and commerce. 
Some sites also have been determined by the 
beauty of the scenery, or by the salubrity of the 
cUmate. In thus searching for the cause of the 
location of a town, we shall ofren find a key to 
the occupation of its inhabitants. 

At this point the strictly geographical view of 
a country may be considered complete, but it 
may with profit close with— 

9. History of the country, including present 
form of government and of religion. 

The pupil should be encouraged to consult on 
the various points considered above, such wo As 
as are within his reach, as gasetteers, books of 
travel, and especially newapapen, for they are 



often contemporary geography as well as con- 
temporary history. He will thus acquire valua- 
ble habits of research, as well as gain much more 
knowledge than when confined to a single text- 
book* s. o. 



For the Sohoohaaater. 
QnestioDA for Xxaminatioii In History. 

1. What opinions did Columbus entertain con- 
cerning the form and geography of the earth, 
and his reasons for those opinions ? 

2. What success in carrying out those ideas ? 
8. Name three islands discovered in his first 

voyage. 

4. When, where, and during what voyage did 
he discover the continent ? 

5. Give the date of the following discoveries : 
San Salvador, Mississippi river, and capeCodt 
with the name of the discoverer, and of the na- 
tion under whose patronage he saUed. 

6. Under the patronage of what nation was 
the continent first discovered, and name of the 
discoverer. 

7« Name, in order of time, the three English 
colonies first established.— What two were settled 
by emigrants from Massachusetts ? 

8. Who was the most important person in the 
Jamestown colony, and for what is he noted ? 

9. What important events occurred in this 
colony during the year 1620 ? 

10. By whom was the Plymouth colony set- 
tled, and for what purpose did they come to 
America i 

11. To what country had they before emigrat- 
ed, and what were their reasons for leaving thai 
country? 

12. What rules were adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts court in 1631 ? 

13. In what colony, and in what year was the 
legislature first chosen by the people ? 

14. In what colony was the legislature first 
separated into the two branches of senate and 
house, and what led to the separation ? 

15. When and where was the first American 
college founded.— What name was afterwards 
given to it, and why ? 

16. What distinguished man was banished 
from Massachusetts in the year 1635 ? — What 
were the alleged reasons ? 

17. Describe his subsequent course. 

18. Who was appointed governor of Connec- 
ticut in 1686, and by whom ? — ^What occurred in 
Hartford during his administration ? 

19. By what nations were each of the middle 
states and Maryland settled ? 

20. Give a brief account of King Phillip's 
war? 
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Hbntal Philobopht : including the Intellect, 
Sensibilities and Will. By Joseph Haven, 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philoso- 
phy in Amherst College. Gould & Lincoln, 
Soston. 1867. 

In the preface the author says that a work on 
mental science " should be comprehensive and 
complete, treating of all that properly pertains 
to Psycology, giving to every part its due propor- 
tion and development. It should treat the various 
topics presented, in a thorough and scientific 
manner. It should be conversant with the liter- 
ature of the department, placing the student in 
possession, not only of the true doctrines, but, 
to some extent also, of the hUtory of those doc- 
trines, showing him what has been held and 
taught by others upon the points in question. 
In style it should be clear, perspicuous, concise, 
yet not so barren of ornament as to be destitute 
of interest to the reader. 

<* At these qualities the writer has aimed in the 
present treatise ; with what success, others must 
determine." 

The work is comprehended in three general di- 
visions, the first of which discusses the various 
topics comprehended under the <* IrUelleetual 
FacuUiet" such as *< Consciousness," <* Atten- 
tion," "Conception," " Perception by the Sens- 
es," " Memory," « Imagination," " Generalisa- 
tion," " Reasoning," *' Idea and cognisance of 
the Bight," &c. 

The second general division treats of the 
*' SemtbiUHes" Under this head are arranged 
" The Emotions ;" ♦• The Affections ;" antl "The 
Desires." 

The third division Is devoted to a full discus- 
sion of the " Will." The various chapters treat 
of " The Nature of the Will ;" " Relation of the 
WilJ to other Faculties;" "Freedom of the 
Will ;" " The doctrine of the Will received in 
connection with certain truths of Religion ; " 
** Strength of Will ;" and i " Historical Sketch," 
showing the "Outline of the controversy re- 
specting Freedom of the Will." 

With regard to how well the author has un- 
folded the science of which he treats, we prefer 
to give the opinions of others rather than our 
own. It is used as a text-book in Amherst Col- 
lege; Brown University; Mt. Holyoke Female 
Seminary ; Springier Institute, New York City : 
and in the Female College, Worcester, Mass. 

Prof. Park, of Andover, says : " It is distin- 
guished for its clearness, perspicuity of method, 
candor of spirit, acumen and comprehensiveness 
of thought." 

From the Bibliotheca Sacra, Nov. 1867 : "It 
has the eminent merit of never pre-supposing in 



the pupil a larger knowledge of mental science 
than he ordinarily possesses. " 

From the New York Tribune : " Prof. Haven 
has performed his task, in our opinion, with em- 
inent success." 

Mental Science is one of the most important 
studies to be pursued by an educator. How can 
one teach well, that is, properly unfold and ex- 
pand the powers of the mind, while destitute of 
a knowledge of its character, powers, and laws 
of action. It has been a matter ot standing 
wonder to us that this should not be one of the 
foremost and principal studies at all our normal 
schools. Every teacher should at least pursue 
an extended course of reading on the subject. 

They would find by such a course of reading 
the government of the school much easier, their 
mode of presenting a subject to the child's mind 
much modified and more successful, and their 
choice of subjects and arrangement of studies 
for the scholars easier and more satisfactory to 
themselves. 



WoRCBBTE&'s Academic DionoNAiiT. Hink- 

ling. Swan St Brewer. Boston. 

This dictionary is of a very convenient size for 
the school, counting-house, or library. It is a 
book of 665 pages, and " is substantially an en- 
largement of the Comprehensive Dictionary," so 
well known and so widely used, especially by 
teachers. There are two important features of 
the book. In cases of difference of authority 
among orthoCpists, the different methods of pro- 
nunciation are given, together with the authori- 
ties which sustain these several methods. This 
has been an element of great worth to us in the 
Comprehensive Dictionary, which we have used 
for the last ten years probably more than any 
other. The other feature of importance in this 
book is its Synonyms. It not only gives the defi- 
nitions of words, but in cases where there are 
words of nsar/y the same signification, it gives by 
rule and example the difference of meaning and 
points out the proper use of the word. These are 
two very important features in a dictionary for 
general use. 



Thk ST0DBNT AND ScHOOLMATB for January. 

with Father Forrester's BoTi' and Gibls' 

Magazine united with it. 

This is really a very instructive and entertain- 
ing monthly for the little folks. Now that it has 
" Father Forrester," in addition to its previoua 
corps of editors and contributors, it promises un- 
usual attractions for the coming year. We will 
furnish it at a very low price to our subscribers, 
and would advise all the boys and girls to take it 
with the Schoolmaster. For terms see our pro- 
spectus on the inside ot ooTer. 
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The Amertcan Journal of Education. Ed- 
ited bv Henry Barnard, LL. D. December, 
1857. ' Hartford : F. C. Brownell. 

Contents : Memoir of Cyrus Pierce, (with 
portrait on steel) ; Cultivation of the Reflective 
Facilties ; Influence of Pestalozzi on the Public 
Schojla of Ocrmany; Massachusetts State Re* 
form School for Girls National Education in 
Ireland; Laura Bridgman, (the blind mute); 
Educational System of John Sturm ; New York 
Institution for Idiots; Educational Views of 
Martin Luther ; Letter to a Young Teacher ;— 
Montaigne on Learning and Education ; Public 
Instruction in Sardinia ; Catechism of Methods 
of Teaching ; Woodward High School of Cincin- 
nati ; The Peter Cooper Union for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Art. 

The establishment of this Journal marked an 
era in American Educational Literature. With 
the high degree of excellence which the educa-^ 
tional system and the schools of our country have 
attained, a publication of so high a character and 
commanding so much talent ought to be well sus- 
tained. We are sorry, therefore, to learn that 
the subscription list of the American Journal of 
Education is not yet sufficient to pay the expens- 
es of its publication. 

We would call upon the teachers of Rhode Is- 
land, and upon our subscribers everywhere to 
patronize so valuable a work. We shall be glad 
to furnish it to our own subscribers at a reduced 
price. For terms see our prospectus for the next 
Tolume. 



Oodby'8 Ladies* Book ; Arthur's Home Mag- 
azine ; AND Pbtbr8on*s National Maga- 
zine for January, have been received. 
Godey has been for 30 years a favorite with the 
ladies. T. S. Arthur is too widely and favorably 
known as a writer to need a word of praise ; and 
Peterson is trying to excel them both. We will 
furnish either of them, in connection"^ with the 
Schoolmaster, to new or old subscribers at re- 
duced prices. See terms on cover. 



The New American Cyclop jedia : A popular 
Dictionary of General Knowledge. Edited by 
George Rtpley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. 1. 
A— Araguay. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
1858. 

The first volume of this new cyclopaedia, which 
has been so long expected, has now been issued. 
It is all that was promised, and that is all that 
need be said in its favor. The whole work will 
be comprised in fifteen volumes royal octavo, 
large size, double columns. The volume before 
us has 752 pages. 
We have not space to retlew the work as its 



merits and importance demands, but will prom- 
ise our readers a notice of some points connect- 
ed with it, in the editorial columns of our next 
number. 

Messrs. Kibcball & Co., are the agents for the 
work in Rhode Island. Price $Z per volume. 



The Yottng Gbografhbr. Ivison & Phinner. 

New York. 

This is a new primary geography. It is exe- 
cuted in very good taste, and is not, like most ge- 
ographies for the young— 411ed with unnecessary 
lumber. With this exception the plan is very 
much the same as that of our previous geogra- 
phies for beginners. It commences with, **What 
is Geography? Geography is a description of 
the surface of the Earth." It proceeds with the 
usual question and answer system, which we can- 
not think the true plan of teaching. 

The book will be found very attractive to the 
young, and, on the whole, we think it compares 
quite favorably with any primary geography we 
have ever seen, but a primary book on this sub- 
ject, made on the right principle, has, in our es- 
timation, never yet appeared. 



Thb Atlantic Monthly for Jan. 185S.*- 
We have received this excellent number from 
Messrs. Gladding & BROTHSB^the gentlemanly 
proprietors of the "Old Rhode Island Book- 
store." 

The Atlantic Monthly has now been before the 
public three months, and has been perhaps more 
severely criticised than any monthly magazine 
ever before published. It has stood the test. It 
is a "fixed fact" — ^how can you conceive of a 
fact which is notjixedtyii is a fixed fact that the 
Atlantic Monthly is the New England Magazine. 
Not that it will be confined to New England, for 
it will find its way to every part of North Ame^ 
ica —excepting perhaps Nicaragua, they have 
not time to read it there at present-— to Old Eng- 
land, and wherever the English language is read. 
The January number is the best yet issued.— 
Teachers, read it. 



Harper's Maqazixb for January. — Harp- 
er keeps on the even tenor of his way, no doubt 
rejoicing at every step. He has certainly taken 
a good step for January. The articles • "Idlewild," 
" A Winter at the South," and " The Virgin- 
ians " will be read with interest. The illus- 
trations by T. Addison Richards are superior. 



SsYB&AL noticss are obliged to lie over until 
our next number, and several books have been 
received too late for notice this month. They 
will receive proper attention in our next 
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For the Sohoolnutster. 
The Golden Verses of FTthafforas. 

The Telatiye progress in enlightenment 
which rewards active and earnest enquiry af- 
ter truth forms a surer test of intellectual 
greatness, than the ahsolute grandeur of the 
results which are attained. Thus the dim 
gropings of the earliest philosophers of an- 
tiqidty, who found scarcely a broader basis 
for their ipeculations than that afforded by 
undereloped axioms of morality, often awak- 
en a higher interest by their earnestness than 
the clear processes of thought, by which mod- 
em philosophers proceed from loftier prem- 
ises to more sublime results. 

The system of philosophy, which found in 
the Golden Verses of Pythagoras its high- 
est ethical expression, as weU as its nearest 
approach to the precepts of Christianity, was 
instituted more than a century before Plato 
began to meet his disciples in the shady ar- 
cades of the Academy, or Socrates to teach 
his ennobling doctrines in the streets and the 
market-places of Athens. Its founder, Py- 
thagoras, was bom in the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ. The honor of being 
his birth-place is awarded to the island of 
Samoa, the queen of the iEgean, where Rhae- 
cus the architect, and Theodoras the sculptor 
were constructing and adorning the far-famed 
temple of Juno, and whither Anacreon brought 
lus lyre at the invitation of the tyrant Poly- 
crates. The sources from which the young 
philosopher gathered the materials for his sys- 
tem are variously stated. Some writers of 
antiquity allege that he was instructed in 
geometry by the Egyptians, in astronomy by 



the Chaldeans, in arithmetic by the Phceni- 
cians, and in the maxims of religion by the 
Magi of the east. Others assert that his cul- 
ture was wholly Grecian, and almost his only 
teacher Pherecydes of Syros. His journey 
into Egypt, in pursuit of '* aU the wisdom of 
the Egyptians," is however well authenticated. 
Arriving there during the reign of Amasis, he 
beheld the declining glories of the Pharaohs, 
and learned from the priests those principles 
of wisdom, which two centuries later he would 
have found adorning thv court of the first of 
the Ptolemies. The literary preeminence, 
which in the fourth century before Christ add- 
ed splendor to the infant dty of Alexander, 
was then still lingering around Memphis, and 
"hundred-gated" Thebes. The geometrical 
knowledge of the Egyptians however could 
not have extended far beyond the practical 
skill they had acquired in raising the mighty 
temples at Kamac and at Luxor, for to Py- 
thagoras himself is due the honor of dis- 
covering the fundamental propositions that 
the angle inscribed in a semi-circle is a right 
angle, and that the square of the hypothenuse 
in a right angle triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides. 

But wherever Pythagoras obtained the ele- 
ments of his knowledge, it is certain that he 
elaborated the principles of his powerful sys- 
tem of philosophy in the depths of his own 
mind. It was amidst the oak - crowned 
heights and marble cliffs of Samoa, that he 
reflected on the mysterious problems of life. 
It was on the banks of its silver streams that 
he began to seek for the causes of phenome- 
na in the harmonious rL^lations of nutn^r, and 
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by" the shore of the far-stretching ^gean that 
he obtained his sublimest conception of the 
unity of God. 

The period of culture was thus passed by 
Pythagoras among his native isles of Greece, 
or in occasional excursions to the surround- 
ing countries in pursuit of knowledge. 

But his mature years, when he acquired his 
most glorious mastery over the minds of men, 
were spent at Crotona, a city of Magna Grae- 
cia in the southern part of Italy. There, 
where the salubrious breezes from the sea, 
and athletic exercises gave to the inhabi- 
tants a degree of health already become 
proverbial, he collected a devoted band of 
three hundred disciples, who were bound to 
him by the strongest oaths and ties of affec- 
tion. These attended on his instructions in 
politics, philosophy and religion, and hung 
on his lips, as though they were listening to a 
divine messenger. Kor does it seem wonder- 
ful, when we reflect on his immense intellect- 
ual superiority to the men of his time, that 
the admiring followers of Pythagoras, nay, 
that even he himself honestly attributed it to 
a more intimate communion with the gods. 
Thus, year after year, the most wealthy and 
influential citizens of Crotona listened with 
delight to the author of the Golden Verses. 

The principles of philosophy, which he 
taught, depend on a fiinciful and mysterious 
arrangement of the relations of number. The 
monad or unity is the element of action, and 
the fountain of all niimber, but is itself fixed : 
it thus represents the unchangeable Creator, 
God. The duad Is imperfect and passive, and 
is the cause of all inci-^ase : it thus becomes 
the representation of matter, the passive prin- 
ciple in nature. The triad, or three, is formed 
of unity and two, and thus is the world or 
the universe, which is composed of God and 
matter. The tetractys, or four, is a perfect 
square, and represents the perfection of na- 
ture. The .decad, or ten, is composed of the 
sum of the preceding numbers, and compre- 
hends all musical and arithmetical proposi- 
tions. 

Music also formed an integral part of the 
system of Pythagoras. He is said to have 
conceived the poetical idea that all the heav- 
enly bodies, as they move through ether, de- 
velop melodious tones, louder or softer, 



sharper or deeper, according to their rapidity 
of revolution, and their relative magnitude. 
Hence are derived the harmonies of the uni- 
verse, and the tnuaic of the epheree. 

In somewhat reft«shfaig contrast to these 
beautiful puerilities, misnamed philosophy, 
stands the straight-forward ethical teaching 
of Pythagoras. It is a striking example of 
the facility with which the innate axioms of 
morality can be developed into practical max- 
ims, while nature imparts but a dim light to 
questions of mere philosophy. 

The Golden Verses give expression in a con" 
densed form to this part of the system of Py- 
thagoras. Whether they were written by 
him, or by his disciple, Empedocles, is of lit- 
tle moment, so long as it is certain that they 
are the reflection of his teaching. They con- 
tain scarcely an3rthing, except the direction 
to worship evil spirits, which we might not 
accept as in accordance with the spirit and 
the doctrines of Christianity. The importance 
attached to self-respect^ aiid to self-examina- 
tion is worthy of attention. 

We give an unadorned translation of near- 
ly the whole of the Golden Verses, as we 
find them in an old volume of the fragmenta- 
ry works of nearly fifty Greek poets, pub- 
lished at Cambridge, England, 1677. 

OOLDSN VBBSE8. 

First tht immortal g<H^> m it ordained by law, 

Bevere ; and keep thine oath i then heroes noble, 

And infernal spirits worship, with offerings meet » 

Thy parents honor, and those who are near of kin. 

Of others eboose him thy friend, whoe'er is best. 

Submit to gentle words and wholesome deeds. 

Nor e'er thy friend despise for small offence, 

That can be borne : for power dwells near necesity : 

These thus obserre. But learn to goYem these. 

Thy belly first, and sleep, and lust, 

And anger. Nor aught that's base with other do. 

Nor with thyself : but most of all thyself respect. 

Then practice justice both in words and deeds. 

Nor let it be thy wont rashly to act ; 

But know that fate has destined all to die : 

But riches now are gained, and now are lost. 

Whate'er adversities the gods on mortals bring. 

Of these thy portion bear unmoved and patient : 

Tet may'st thou heal them if thou canst. Thus think ; 

Not on the good alone has fate brought many ills. 

But among men communications evil and good 

Occur : by which neither be terrified, nor suffer 

Thyself to be drawn aside. But if a lie be spoken, 

Bear it mildly. What I now shall say perform : 

Let none by words or deeds persuade thee, 

To do or speak what does not thee befit. 

Beflect before the act, lest folly thence retnlt. 
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Biaee *tia the part of fools, rashly to set and speak. 
Bat do sach thing^s as may not after troable thee, 
And naught attempt of what thou art ignorant; but learn 
Whatever is thy need : thus happily thy life thou'lt pass. 
Kor lightly ralue hbalth, which is the body's due, 
But moderation in drink, and food, and exercise 
Observe : That call I moderation that brings no pain. 
But let thy food be pure, tho' not luxurious. 
And perform with care, what will be envied. 
Neither be a spendthrift, as ignorant of honesty. 
Nor yet be niggardly : for moderation ever is the best. 
Do what may not ii^ure thee, before the act reflect. 
Nor slumber to thy soft eyelids e*er admit, 
Before thy daily deeds, each thrice thou hast run o'er : 
Where have I been f What done ? What left undone ? 
From first to last recount, and then 
Chide what is basely done, and what is good approve. 
These things do ; consider ; and as fitting love : 
These place thee in the footsteps of the gods above. 

• • a —and each thing consider, 

The highest reason make thy charioteer. 
But if, thy body left behind, thou readiest heaven, 
A god inomortal, inoomiptible thou'lt be, nor longer 
mortaL 

The iastractions of Pythagoras were either 
private (esoteric), or public (exoteric). Ap- 
pearing before his disciples in a long white 
robe, and flowing beard, and as some say with 
a golden crown upon his head, he was receiv- 
ed with awe. Perhaps no instance of « uprU 
de corpt" so wonderful as that which existed 
among the disciples of Pythagoras, is present- 
ed in modem lustory, with the smgle excep- 
tion of that which animated the followers of 
Loyola. It is scarcely possible for us to con- 
ceive of the moral power by which one man 
coidd hold so many others in complete sub- 
jection. But much as he was feared by his 
disciples, it is certain that their love for him 
was equal to their reverence. 



A LiTBHART Clbbgtman. — The Dundee 
Courier says that a clergjrman in a country 
parish not many miles from Dundee had oc- 
casion the other Sabbath to illustrate a point 
in his sermon by an allusion to the poet Cow- 
per, which he did after this fashion : *< In il- 
lustration of what I have been saying, my 
brethren, I may mention the amiable and 
Christian Poet Cowper, with whose beautiful 
poems of < Paradise Lost ' and « Paradise Ke- 
gained,' you must all be familiar." 



SoMB men are good company for half an hour, 
others for half a day, and others for their whole 
liyes. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Childhood. 

BT B. W. XATTB80N. 

With thoughts of joy my spirit thrills 
While wandering o'er my native hills ; 
The towering grove with woven sprays 
To memory brings my childhood days. 
How sweetly rolled the moments then, 
As, through the meadow, wood, and glen 
I sought the fairest, sweetest flowers 
And whUed away the summer hours. 

Whene'er my lightsome task was o'er, 
And friends were gathered Vound the door, 
As gently fell the lingering ray 
Of Sol, the golden king of day, 
Ecstatic joys my spirit filled, 
While evening zephyrs gently stilled 
And soothed my brow from every care, 
With fragrance from the western air. 

It ne'er occurred that I should roam 
A stranger from my childhood home, 
And, on the broad expanse of Ufe, 
Because a victim in the strife. 
And be turmoiled by tempest care, 
While sorrows would my tomb prepare, 
Or stem adversity would roll 
Its deeper surges o'er the soul. 

I ne'er had thought those halcyon joys 
Would vanish with the childhood toys ; 
But thus it is, as time has fled, 
And cherished friends have joined the dead ; 
Yes I one who pressed my infant brow,— 
Methinks I see her, even now, 
As o'er my pillow there she bends, 
While hope with sorrow deeply blends. 

When coldness chilled, or fever raged, 
That mother's heart was first engaged ; 
She kindly watched my troubled sleep 
Or left my couch to think and weep ;— 
To^ think why innocence must feel 
A pang beyond her power to heal : — 
To weep that youth must thus begin 
To pine beneath the blast of sin. 

Though friends may pass away from earth 
And sadness hush the voice of mirth, 
Yet memory brings again to view 
Those kindred hearts that once we knew : 
The counsels that a mother gave, 
Designed the youthful soul to save, 
Return again mid hopes or fears, 
And bless the life in after years. 
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Tes ! wholesome counsel, when expressed 
In kindness to the heart depressed, 
When planted in the infant mind, 
Ere' germs of grosser nature find 
The essence of the fertile mould, 
And hlooms of fetid breath unfold,^ 
Prepares the soul, when rightly given, 
For virtue, greatness, truth and heaven. 
Wabwick, December, 1857. 



For the Sehoolmaster. 
" School Days at Bu^by." 

BT AUGUSTUS. 

The following account of a scholar's trib- 
ute of respect to his faithful teacher is from 
an English book, — republished by Ticknor & 
Pields, Boston,— entitled ** School Days at 
Rugby." The book is full of good instruc- 
tion, clothed in a quaint, original, interesting 
style, and portrays school-life and school-boy 
character with the skill of a master painter. 
The character of the great Dr. Arnold, and 
the secret of his success as a teacher, arc 
brought to light, and laid open before the 
reader, with great clearness and power. How 
touching is the description of Tom Brown's 
yisit to the tomb of his renerated teacher. 
After reading it we felt like adopting the lan- 
guage of Irving, when he says : 

«* Oh, the grave I — the grave ! It buries 
every error — covers every defect — extinguishes 
every resentment. From its peaceful bosom 
spring none but fond regrets and tender recol- 
lections. Who can look down upon the grave 
even of an enemy, and not feel a compunc- 
tious throb that ever he should have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that lies mould* 
ering before him ? 

But the grave of those we love — what a 
place for meditation ! Then it is that we call 
up in long review the whole history of virtue 
and gentleness, and the thousand endearments 
lavished upon us almost unheeded in the daily 
intercoxirse of intimacy." 

At the grave of his teacher ! — and such a 
teacher as was Dr. Arnold ! "VVcll might a 
^oH of thought rush through the mind of 



the old Rugby scholar, as he sat there in the 
old familiar place, in silence and in sadness, 
alone with the dead ! — How he thought of ev- 
ery kindness shown him by that teacher. How 
he thought of every effort for his intellectual 
and his moral training. Aoid how he thought 
of every neglect on his own part, of every lit- 
tle provocation, of every half-learnt lesson ; — 
in short, of every misdemeanor, or unfidthfhl- 
ness, or neglect of duty. It all came back to 
him now. Conscience is very active at such 
a moment, and tells the mind many an old 
story, long hidden by the rubbish of time. 

Teacher, be fkithftd in thy calling ; be dili- 
gent in thy duty ; be awake to thy responsi- 
bility, as the guide and moulder of the mind 
and the heart. So shall thy pupils, who, 
through thy effbrts have been bom into the 
kingdom of intellectual and spiritual freedom 
and life, weep at thy tomb, and with their 
children and children's children, ** shall rise 
up and," for thy faithfulness, « call thee bless- 
ed." 

** A VISIT TO DR. Arnold's oravb. 

Iv THE summer of 1842, our hero stopped 
once again at the weU-known station; and, 
leaving his bag and fishing-rod with a porter, 
walked slowly and sadly up towards the town. 
It was now July. He had rushed away from 
Oxford the moment that term was over, for a 
fishing ramble in Scotland, with two college 
friends, and had been for three weeks living on 
oat- cake, mutton-hams, and whiskey, in the 
wildest parts of Skye. They had descended 
one sultry evening on the little inn at Kyle 
Rhea ferry, and while Tom and another of 
the party put their tackle together and began 
exploring the stream for sea-trout for supper, 
the third strolled into the house to arrange for 
their entertainment. Presently he came out 
in a loose blouse and slippers, a short pipe in 
his mouth, and an old newspaper in his hand, 
and threw himself on the heathery scrub, 
which met the shingle within easy hail of the 
fishermen. There he lay, the picture of free- 
and-easy loafing, hand-to-mouth young Eng- 
land, •* improving his mind," as he shouted to 
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them, by the perusal of the fort-night old 
weekly }>aper. Boiled with the marks of toddy 
glasses and tobacco ashes, the legacy of the 
last traveller, which he had hunted out firom 
the kitchen of the little hostlery, and being a 
youth of a communicatiyc turn of mind, be- 
gan imparting the contents to the fishermen 
as he went on. 

•« What a bother they are making about 
these wretched com laws; here's three or 
four columns full of nothing but sliding scales 
and fixed duties. — Hang this tobacco, it is al- 
ways going out ! — Ah, here's something bet- 
ter — a splendid match between Kent and Eng- 
land, Brown ! Kent winning by three wick- 
ets. Fclbc fifty-six runs without a chance, 
and not out !" 

Tom, intent on a fish which had risen at 
him twice, answered only with a grunt. 

** Anything about the Goodwood r" called 
out the third man. 

•*Rory-o-more drawn. Butterfly colt amiss," 
shouted the student. 

** Just my luck," grumbled the inquirer, 
jerking his flies off the water, and throwing 
again with a heavy, sullen splash, and fiight- 
ening Tom's fish. 

«• I say, can't you throw lighter over there? 
we ain't fishing for grampuset*," shouted Tom 
across the stream. 

•• Hullo, Brown! here's something for you," 
called out the reading man next moment. 
«« Why, your old master, Arnold, of Rugby, 
is dead." 

Tom's hand stopped half-way in his cast, 
and his line and flics went all tangling round 
and round his rod ; you might have knocked 
him over with a feather. Neither of his com- 
panions took any notice of him, luckily ; and 
with a violent effort he set to work mechanic- 
ally to disentangle his line. He felt complete- 
ly carried off his moral and inteUeotual legs, 
as if he had lost his standing point in the in- 
visible world. Besides which the deep loving 
loyalty which he felt for his old leader made 
the shock intensely painful. It was the first 
great wrench of his life, the first gap which 
the angel of Death had made m his circle, and 
he felt numbed, and beaten down and spirit- 
less. Well, well ! I believe it was good for 
him and for many others in like case ; who 
had to learn by that loss, that the soul of man 



cannot stand or lean upon any human prop, 
however strong, and wise, and good ; but that 
He upon whom alone it can stand and lean 
will knock away all such props in his own 
wise and merciful way, until there is no 
ground or stay left but Himself, the Itock of 
Ages, upon whom alone a sui-e foundation for 
every soul of man is laid. 
As he wearily labored at his line, the thought 
struck him, " it may all be false, a mere news- 
paper lie," and he strode up to the recumbent 
smoker. 

•< Let me look at the paper," said he. 

«♦ Nothing else in it," answered the other, 
handing it up to him listlessly. **Hullo,Brown! 
what's the matter old feUow — ain't you well?'* 

•* Where is it r" said Tom, turning over the 
leaves, his hand trembling, and his eyes swim- 
ming, so that he could not read." 

•* What ? What are you looking for ?" said 
his friend, jumping up and looking over his 
shoulder. 

'* That — ^about Arnold," said Tom. 

** Oh here," said the other, putting his fin- 
ger on the paragraph. Tom read ic over and 
over again ; there could be no mistake of 
identity, though the account was short enough. 

«« Thank you," said he at last, dropping the 
paper, *• I shall go for a walk : don't you and 
Herbert wait supper for me." And away he 
strode, up over the moor at the back of ^e 
house, to be alone, and master his grief if 
possible. 

His friend looked after him, sympathizing 
and wondering, and knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, walked over to Herbert. After a 
short parley they walked together up to the 
house. 

<* I'm afraid that confounded newspaper has 
spoiled Brown's fun for this trip. 

«* How odd that he should be so fond of his 
old master," said Herbert. Yet they also 
were both public-school men. ^ 

The two, however, notwithstanding Tom's 
prohibition, waited supper for him, and 
had. everything ready when he came back 
some half-an-hour aftcm-ards. But he could 
not join in their cheerful talk, and the party 
was soon silent, notwithstanding the efforts 
of all three. One thing only had Tom resolv- 
ed, and that was that he couldn't stay in 
Scotland any longer; he felt an irresistible 
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longing to get to Rugby* and then home, and 
soon broke it to the others, who had too much 
tact to oppose. 

So, by daylight the next morning, he was 
marching through Rosshire, and in the eve- 
ning hit the Caledonian canal, took the next 
steamer, and travelled as fast as boat and 
railway could carry him to the Rugby sta- 
tion. 

As he walked up to the town he felt shy 
and afraid of being seen, and took the back 
streets ; why, he didn't know, but he follow- 
ed his instinct. At the school-gates he made 
a dead pause ; there was not a soul in the 
quadrangle — aU was lonely and silent and sad. 
So with another effort he strode through the 
quadrangle, and into the school-house offices. 

He found the little matron in her room, in 
deep mourning; shook her hand, tried to 
talk, and moved nervously about: she was 
evidently thinking of the same subject as he, 
but he couldn't begin talking. 

•« Where shall I find Thomas ?" said he, at 
last, getting desperate. 

"In the servants' haU, I think, sir. But 
won't you take anything ?" said the matron, 
looking rather disappointed. 

<* No, thank you," said he, and strode off 
again to find the old verger, who was sitting 
in his little den as of old, puzzling over hiero- 
glyphics. 

He looked up through his spectacles, as 
Tom seized his hand and wrung it. 

" Ah ! you've heard all about it, sir, I see," 
said he. 

Tom nodded, and then sat down on the 
shoe-board, while the old man told his tale, 
and wiped his spectacles, and fairly flowed 
over with quaint, homely, honest sorrow. 

By the time he had done Tom felt much 
better. 

«« Where is he buried, Thomas ?" said he 
at last. 

«« Under the altar in the chapel, sir," an- 
swered Thomas. «♦ You'd like to have the 
key, I dare say." 

«* Thank you, Thomas — yes, I should, very 
much." And the old man fumbled among 
his bunch, and then got up, as though he 
would go with him; but after a few steps 
stopped short and said, «* Perhaps you'd like 
to go by yourself, sir Y* 



Tom nodded, and the bunch of keys were 
handed to him with an injunction to be suie 
and lock the door after him, and bring them 
back before eight o'clock. 

He walked quickly through the quadrangle 
and out into the dose. The longing which 
had been upon him and driven him thus far, 
like the gad-fly in the Greek legcnds,glving him 
no rest in mind or body, seemed all of a sudden 
not to be satisfied, but to shrivel up, and palL 
" Why should I go on ? It's no use," he 
thought, and threw himself at full length on 
the turf, and looked vaguely and listlessly at 
all the well-known objects. There were a 
few of the town boys playing cricket, their 
wicket pitched on the best piece in the middle 
of the big-side ground, a sin about equal to 
sacrilege in the eyes of a captain of the elev- 
en. He was very nearly getting up to go and 
send them off. " Pshaw ! they won't remem- 
ber me. They've more right there than I," 
he muttered. And the thought that his scep- 
tre had departed, and bis mark was wearing 
out, came home to him for the first time, and 
bitterly enough. He was lying on the very 
spot where the fights came off; where he him- 
self had fought six years ago his first and last 
battle. He conjured up the scene till he could 
almost hear the shouts of the ring, and East's 
whisper ui his ear; and looking across the 
close to the Doctor's private door, half ex- 
pected to see it open, and the tall figure in cap 
and gown come striding under the elm-trees 
toward him. 

No, no! that sight could never be seen 
again. There was no flag flying on the round 
tower; the school-house windows were all 
shuttered up; and when the flag went up 
again, and the shutters came down, it would 
be to welcome a stranger. All that was left 
on earth of him whom he had honored, was 
lying cold and still under the chapel floor. 
He would go in and see the place once more, 
and then leave it once for all. New men and 
new methods might do for other people ; let 
those who would worship the rising star, he 
at least would be faithful to the sun which 
had set. And so he got up, and walked to 
the chapel door and unlocked it, fancying 
himself the only mourner in all the broad 
land, and feeding on his own selfish sorrow. 

He passed through the vestibule, and then 
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paused for a moment to glance over the empty 
benches. His heart was still proud and high, 
and he walked up to the seat which he had 
last occupied as a sixth-form boy, and sat 
himself down there to collect his thoughts. 

And, truth to teU, they needed collecting 
and setting in order not a little. The memo- 
ries of eight years were all dancing through 
his brain, and carrying him about whither 
they would ; while beneath them all, his heart 
was throbbing with the dull sense of a loss 
that could never be made up to him. Tlie 
rays of the evening sun came solemnly thro' 
the painted windows above his head and fell 
in gorgeous colors on the opposite wall, and 
the perfect stillness soothed his spirit by little 
and little. And he turned to the pulpit, and 
looked at it, and then leaning forward, with 
his head on his hands, groaned aloud, — ** If 
he could only have seen the Doctor again for 
one five minutes, to have told him all that 
was in his heart, what he owed to him, how 
he loved and reverenced him, and would, by 
God's help, follow his steps in life and death, 
he could have borne it aU without a murmur. 
But that he should have gone away forever 
without knowing it all, was too much to bear" 
— •• But I am sure he does not know it 
all r" — the thought made him start — •* May he 
not even now be near me, in this very chapeL^ 
If he be, am I sorrowing as he would have 
me sorrow — as I shall wish to have sorrowed 
when I shall meet him again V 

He raised himself up and looked round ; 
and after a minute rose and walked humbly 
down to the lowest bench, and sat down on 
the very seat which he had occupied on his 
first Sunday at Rugby. And then the old 
memories rushed back again, but softened and 
subdued, and soothing him as he let himself 
be carried away by them. And he looked up 
at the great painted window above the altar, 
and remembered how, when a little boy, he us- 
ed to try not to look through it at the elm- trees 
and the rocks, before the painted glass came 
— and the subscription for the painted glass, 
and the letter he wrote home for money to 
give to it. And there, down below, was the 
very name of the boy who sat on his right 
hand on that first day, scratched rudely in the 
oak panelling. 

And then came the thought of all his old 



school-feUows ; and form after form of boys, 
nobler, and braver, and purer than he, rose 
up and seemed to rebuke him. Could he not 
think of them, and what they had felt and 
were feeling ; they who had honored and lov- 
ed, from the first, the man whom he had tak- 
en years to know and love ? Could he not 
think of those yet dearer to him who was 
gone, who bore his name and shared his blood, 
and were now without a husband or a father? 
Then the grief which he began to share with 
others became gentle and holy, and he rose up 
once more, and walked up the steps to the al- 
tar ; and while the tears flowed freely down 
his cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully, 
to lay down there his share of a burden which 
had proved itself too heavy for him to bear 
in his own strength. 

Here let us leave him — where better could 
we leave him, than at the altar, before which 
he had first caught a glimpse of the glory of 
his birth-right, and felt the drawing of the 
bond which links all living souls together in 
one brotherhood — at the grave beneath the al- 
tar of him who had opened his eyes to see 
that glory, and softened his heart till it could 
feel that bond. 

And let us not be hard on him, if at that 
moment his soul is fuller of the tomb and 
him who lies there, than of the altar and Him 
of whom it speaks. Such stages have to be 
gone through, I believe, by all young and 
brave souls, who must win their way through 
hero-worship, to the worship of Him who is 
the King and Lord of heroes. For it is only 
through our mysterious human relationships, 
through the love and tenderness and purity of 
mothers, and sisters, and wives, — through the 
strength and courage and wisdom of fathers, 
and brothers and teachers, that we can come 
to the knowledge of Him, in whom alone the 
love, and the tenderness, and the purity, and 
the strength, and the courage, and the w^isdom 
of all these dwell forever and ever in perfect 
fulness. 



'Tib hardly in a body's power, 

To keep at times from being sour. — Bxnors. 



Hb who hunts two hares, leaves one and 
loses the other. 
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Far the Seboobnaster. 
Welcome to Winter. 

BT ANWn XLIZABBTH. 

Welcome, welcome, winter king, 
Now the frosty treasures bring, — 
Hail and ice, and frozen showers. 
Snowy wreaths from northern bowers. 

"We will greet thee with good cheer, 
"WTiile thou tarry'st with us here. 
Binding earth with diadems 
Brighter far than orient gems. 

See the little snow-flakes now, 
Veiling earth's dark sombre brow, 
And the ice from tree and spray 
Jewel-crowns the winter day. 

Hark, there is a merry sound 
O'er the crisp and frozen ground, 
'Tis the skaters' lively shout, 
Free and healthful, ringing out. 

Though the birds have left our home 
Far in southern climes to roam, 
And the flowers are hidden deep 
Folded for their winter sleep, 

We'll not for their beauties sigh, 
Till the spring hours wander by ; 
For we love old winter dear. 
And with pleasure hail him here. 

Nature, wake a joyous sound. 
Earth with frost tiaras bound, — 
Let ten thousand voices ring, 
Welcoming the winter king. 
December 29th, 1867. 



FoBCE OF Sea-Bbeakers. — Near Plymouth, 
England, during a heavy gale, a block of 
limestone weighing seven tons was driven by 
the waves to the distance of one hundred and 
fifty feet ; and blocks of from two to three 
tons* weight were washed about like pebbles. 

It has been found, by experiments made on 
the coast of Scotland, that the waves from the 
Atlantic fall with twice the force of those from 
the North Sea. An Atlantic breaker will 
frequently fall with a force of three tons to 
the square foot, or twenty- seven tons to the 
square yard. — Mass, Teacher, 



** The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our starst 
But in ourselves that we are underlings." 
Shakspeabb. 



For the i 
Winter Eveninse. 

WiNTBB is upon us again, but who would 
know it except for the time-honored Almanac ? 
Thus far he has exhibited his most agreeable 
qualities, but it is not his nature to be always 
mild and attractive. His harsh voice will 
soon echo from behind the distant hills, and 
ere we are aware of it he wiU shak? his hoary 
locks in our faces. But despite his fury and 
bluster and days of cold and storm, pleasures 
follow in his wake for those who have hearts 
to enjoy them. If he crowns the hills with 
silvery flakes, myriads of happy youth on 
gaily painted sleds will slide down their soft 
sides to the vales below ; if he congeals, by 
the breath of his nostrils, the sparkling water, 
merriment an3 delight will swiftly glide over 
the smooth surface, making even this a tribu- 
tary to enjoyment. 

In whatever form he may seek to insinuate 
his presence, and by his grim visage and rough 
stcntorious voice, strive to dispel pleasure, it 
is all in vain, for buoyancy of youth will over- 
come all the obstacles thrown in its way, and 
from the very obstacles themselves extract 
delight. 

But the enjoyment of winter consists not 
wholly of out- door scenes. When the sun 
has run his daily course and sunk beneath the 
western horizon, — when darkness has envel- 
oped the earth like a cloud, and the moon and 
stars, like faithful sentinels have taken their 
posts for the night, — then it is that the great- 
est blessings of winter are made manifest in 
the long hours of candle-light, which in them- 
selves are a storehouse of treasures. To be 
sure they are closely packed together and hid- 
den from the casual observer, and it is not 
every one who finds the tiny key to unlock 
them, but they are none the less treasures for 
all that. Within these little spaces of time, 
are hid for those who will look for them with 
the telescope of pcrseverence, the mysteries of 
science, the pleasures of travel, the tmravel- 
led thread of history away back to the days 
of Egyptian greatness, the beauties of art, 
and the delights of poetry. At first all these 
wonders may not be seen, but intense desire 
will soon reveal the focus of observation, 
when they will stand forth in majesty and 
beauty. The wonders of this telescope In- 
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crease with the eaxnestness of purpose -while 
each moment reveals something new to attract 
the attention and fill the mind with wonder. It 
is, in fact, a complete panorama within itself, 
each moment revealing some new picture, and 
each succeeding one surpassing, in magnifi- 
cence, all that have preceded it. But one of 
the pleasant features of this instrument is, it 
is free to all. The old and the young, the rich 
and the poor, the merchant and the mechanic, 
the statesman and the scholar, can all avail 
themselves of its advantages. But the question 
arises, who are willing to take this telescope and 
view these passing wonders, and with the 
tiny key which attaches thereto unlock these 
golden treasures ? 

Or, in other words, dropping the figure, 
these long winter evenings afford an excellent 
opportunity for mental improvement. There 
are, in this community, hundreds of mechan- 
ics and clerks, and men of business, who can 
spend one, two, three, or four hours each eve- 
ning in reading and study, and by a systematic 
course, obtain an amount of knowledge far 
beyond their highest anticipations at the com- 
mencement. 

The talisman of success is patient, persever- 
ing effort, and history abounds in examples 
of men, who, from the humblest walks of 
life, have risen by it to positions of high em- 
inence. Roger Sherman, a name indissolubly 
connected with the political history of Amer 
ica, who was one of the committee of five 
to prepare the Declaration of Independence, 
spent the earlier years of his life in the occu- 
pation of a shoemaker, and when, in 1743, he 
went from Masschusetts to 2>)ew Milford, 
Connecticut, to enter into business with his 
brother as a country merchant, ** he perform- 
ed the journey a-foot, taking care to have his 
shoe-maker's tools also transported." 

Sir Humphrey Davy, the inventor of the 
safety lamp, was of humble origin, and yet 
by dint of his- own energy of purpose, be- 
came one of the brightest ornaments in the 
scientific world. Previous to the invention 
of this safety lamp explosions of Jire damp, 
or inflammable gas, in the extensive coal- 
fields of England, were of frequent occur- 
rcnce, oftentimes destroying hundreds of 
lives. With this lamp the miner may work 
in the very midst of this much dreaded ene- 



my without the least danger. In token of 
gratitude for this valuable invention, the coal 
owners presented Sir Humphrey with a ser- 
vice of plate valued at £2,000 sterling. 

Numerous instances of a like character 
might be mentioned in illustration of this 
subject, but enough has been said to illustrate 
the value •f these passing moments, which 
however, are valuable only to those who are 
willing to improve them. 

I. D., JR. 

Providence, January 1, 1858. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
•* Fret not Thyself Because of Evil-Doers." 

A SHORT SEBMOX. 

Text, Psalms xxxvii., 1. 
Our subject naturally divides itself into two 
heads. 

I. Fretting i» infuriout to the health of the 
Teacher. 

II. Fretting is detrimental to the mental and 
moral condition of the Teacher. 

We remark, in the first place, that fretting 
is injurious to the health and physical well- 
being of the teacher. It absorbs the adipose 
tissue, produces painful contortions of the 
muscles, consumes the vital principle of the 
blood, produces a dangerous overfiowing of 
the bile, consumes the marrow of youth, 
weakens the strength of manhood, sharpens 
the nose, compresses the lips, wrinkles the 
face, disarranges the stomach, puts acid into 
all the secretions, shrivels and parches the 
skin, cauf^es the hair to take on a premature 
and indescribable gray, and injects the whole 
nervous system with inextinguishable and ever 
consuming fire. 

Fretting has an injurious effect upon the 
mind of the teacher. It imfits him for the ex- 
ercise either of mercy or justice, puts a radi- 
cal sign over his freest thought and transforms 
that thought into an inextricable surd. The 
windows of his soul become sadly broken and 
stained, and its doors are never fully open nor 
securely closed, but ever badly ajar, so that 
he not only sees <* men as trees walking," but 
troops of merry, joyous, laughing, confiding 
children, as culprits in disguise, upon whom 
the omTiipresent rod, though indiscriminately 
applied, could not fall amiss. 
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O, ye fretful, complaining, Bcolding teachers 
of children ! Have ye dreamed dreams and 
seen visions ? Ye have, and this is the inter- 
pretation thereof. The seven thin and shriv- 
elled ears that ye saw are the ears of innocent 
children, blasted by your fretted breath, and 
the seven loan and ill-favored kine which ye 
saw are the seven evil fiery spirits that have 
taken possession of your souls to devour and 
consume them. Repent, and do the first 
works of charity and love, else shall an " east 
wind," more terrible than that of Egypt, blight 
you forever. • In conclusion, we remark, 

Firstly, " Fret not thyself." 

Secondly, Fret not thy pupils. 

Finally, Bear with me this friendly admo- 
nition,— FKET NOT. 

H. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Olosins Tear. 



List to the notes of the closing year. 
As its accents fall on the listening ear. 
Bringing hours of gladness and scenf^s of pain 
Back to the memory once again. 

It seems but a breath since nve hailed thy birth, 
With pleasures' bright Tision gilding our path. 
As with gladsome hearts, and words of cheer. 
Each lip spake warmly, the "Happy New Year." 

The glad angel Hope, as it then flitted by. 
With its peace-giving message, banished each 

sigh ; 
Whispering, in words so soft and so clear. 
That o*er our bright pathway we had nothing 

to fear. 

But the spell is now broken, the vision has sped, 
Loved voices are hushed, and bright forms have 

fled; 
Now, hopes that we cherished and ties that were 

dear. 
Are shattered and sundered by the close of the 

year. 

But if by thy annual mission thou'st taught 
That earth's joys are but fleeting, its pleasures 

but naught. 
Thy work is accomplished. We bid thee, in haste. 
Go, join the bright ranks of ages long past. 
WooNSocKET, Dec. 31, 1837. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
A Turkiah SohooL 

The following account of *< A Turkish 
School," is from an English Magazine publish- 
ed in 1835, and may prove amusing and in- 
teresting to some of your readers and pupils, 
who, no doubt, will smile at the strange man- 
ners, modes and practices prevalent in the 

Turkish school-room. 

Yours, 

MA.NFBED. 
EXT&ACT FROM A LBTTBB P&OM BUJUKDEKB. 

«* I was walking with two friends along the 
main-street of one of the adjacent villain, 
when a confused murmur of voices drew my 
attention. I found that it proceeded from a 
mosque immediately at our elbow, and upon 
inquiring whether we might venture to go in, 
— for no stranger is allowed to enter a Turk- 
ish mosque without express permission, — I 
was answered in the aflS^rmative. Following 
the direction from which the noise proceeded, 
we mounted a flight of steps, and instead of 
finding ourselves launched into a place of 
worship, we discovered that we had made our 
way into a roomy apartment, containing tables 
near the walls, at which a number of Turkish 
boys of all ages were posted with book in 
hand. It proved to be the village school; 
and scarcely a better one, as I afterwards 
learnt, is to be met with in Constantinople it- 
self. In one comer of the apartment we ob- 
served the master reclining upon a decent 
carpet ; he was an old mullah, or ecclesiastic, 
with an enormous turban on his head, a long 
gray beard, yellow kaftan, and legs crossed in 
the true Turkish fashion. His left hand held 
a long pipe, which he was smoking, and his 
right lay quietly in his lap, except that it was 
now and then agitated by a fidgety motion, 
as if something particular affected its owner. 
On his left we remarked a ■ bag of tobacco, 
and in front of him a ponderous tome, proba- 
bly the Koran: while an enormously long 
bamboo cane, which reached from the floor to 
the ceiling, stood against the wall on his right 
hand. lie saluted us on our entrance with a 
nod of the head, but did not rise from his 
seat, or suffer his mouth to part for an in- 
stant from his pipe. The score and a half of 
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nrchins who were standing or kneeling, as 
their s'ze required them, behind the tables, 
"with carpets for their feet, were momentarily- 
drawn off from their tasks by our appearance : 
but an inroluntary glance at their master's 
brow, or perhaps some warning from the fin- 
gers of his right hand, which had not moved 
from his lap, set them all to work again. 
They appeared to be learning to read, and had 
certainly made considerable progress, as there 
was no spelling going on. All were reading 
rapidly, and as each of them was reading 
aloud, and none the same matter, I will leave 
you to conceive the noise and confusion of 
tongues that filled the room. The bigger boys, 
or rather the wiser ones (for there were seve- 
ral little fellows among them,) seemed to act 
as under-masters ; for they were not reading, 
like the rest of their comrades, but were hear- 
ing and correcting them, and this not merely 
by word of mouth, but with the assistance of 
certain very unceremonious boxes on the ear. 
One diminutive urchin in particular, who was 
quick as lightning in correcting a laptus Un- 
guoB^ made no scruple of doubling his Lillipu- 
tian fists, and directing them, might and main, 
at the face of a large and seemingly incorrigi- 
ble dunce, with whom he was playing the 
part of monitor ; reckless, by the way, on 
what his blows fell, whether the giant's nose 
or his neighbor's. Throughout the whole 
scene, the pedagogue in the comer lay quietly 
smoking his pipe on his carpet as if he had 
not a limb to move. One of my companions, 
who had a quantity of burnt almonds in his 
pocket in a fit of mischief suddenly let them 
loose in the middle of the room. It was worth 
a day's purgatory to see the rout which en- 
sued ; monitors and scholars with one accord 
dropped their books out of their fingers, and 
gave chase to the prey; and the whole lot 
would have been devoured in a trice, had not 
the old mullah's fingers found their way nimb- 
ly to the bamboo-cane, without costjng him 
the pains of uncrossing his legs, or even dis- 
placing his darling pipe, he belabored the poor 
devils' backs with it in every direction : for 
there was not a comer of the room which 
could escape from its cruel length. All ran 
back to their posts as if Jack Ketch had been 
at tbc>ir heels, and we ourselves took to our 
heels and made a rapid exit into the street." 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Future. 

BT A.NNIB BLIKABSTH. 

Hope hangs her bright bow o*er the future. 
We see her white garments float near. 

And the notes that her glad tones arc breathing. 
Are borne from a heavenly sphere. 

She comes, and she comes with a blessing. 

To scatter in light on each brow ; 
She has gilded the past and the present, — 

But \hB future she points us to now. 

Through the paths that our footsteps have trav- 
ersed. 

Bloomed many a flower of the wild ; 
And the breezes that murmured above us. 

Were evermore gentle and mild. 

May the future with light-fairy fingers. 
Remove the sharp thorns from our nvay ; 

And bind with the gems of the wildwood, 
The dew-drops' enlivening spray. 

We only are wanderers hither, — 

We only are waiting below, — 
We know not this moment, how near us 

The waves of eternity flow. 

Our Father, in mercy sustain us 

Till life's fitful visions are o'er ; 
Then grant in the bowers of Elyseum, 

With angels to sing evermore. 
December 29th, 1857. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
St. Feterflborg. 



Wb find the following account of the build- 
ing of the Russian capital, and description of 
tne city, in the fourth volume of Harper's 
Magazine. It presents an interesting fact, 
and is finely written. It also shows what 
wonders an iron will can accomplish. 

«• With Peter, to will was to perform. He 
willed that a capital city should be built and 
inhabited " where was then only an extended 
marsh; and what if "a hundred thousand 
lives were sacrificed in less than six months ^" 
He had willed that the city should be built, 
and built it was. 

<« A century and a half ago the low marshy 
shores of the Neva, and the islands formed by 
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the branches into which it separates just be- 
fore it emptios itself into the gulf of Finland, 
were inhabited only by a few scattered Fin- 
nish fishermen. But, commanding the en- 
trance to lake Ladoga, it was a military po- 
sition of some importance, and the Swedes 
had long maintained there a fortress, the pos- 
session of which had been often unavailingly 
contested by the Russians, up to 1703, when 
Peter the Great made himself master of it. 
He determined to found upon this desolate 
spot the future capital of his vast empire, and 
at once commenced the task, without waiting 
for peace to confirm the possession of the site. 
He assembled a vast number of the peasantry 
from every quarter of his empire, and pushed 
forward the work with the energy of an iron 
will armed with absolute power. The sur- 
rounding country, ravaged by long years of 
war, could furnish no supplies for these enor- 
mous masses, and the convoys which brought 
them across lake Ladoga, were frequently de- 
tained by contrary winds. Ill fed and worse 
lodged, laboring in the cold and wet, multi- 
tudes yielded to the hardships, and the foun- 
dations of the new metropolis were laid at 
the cost of a hundred thousand lives, sacri- 
ficed in less than six months. 

With Peter, to will was to perform; he will- 
ed that a capital city should be built and in- 
habited, and built and inhabited it was. In 
April, 1714, a ukase was issued directing that 
all buildings should be erecfcd in a particular 
manner ; another, three months later, ordered 
a large number of nobles and merchants to 
erect dwellings in the new city. In a few 
months another ukase prohibited the erection 
of any stone mansion in any other portion of 
the empire, while the enterprise of the capital 
was in progress ; and, that the lack of build- 
ing materials should be no obstacle, every ves- 
sel, whether large or small, and every peas- 
ant's car which came to the city, was ordered 
to bring a certain specified number of build- 
ing stones. The work undertaken with such 
rigid determination, and carried on with such 
remorseless vigor by Peter, was continued in 
the same unflinching spirit by his successors ; 
and the result was the present St. Petersburg, 
with its aspect more imposing than that of 
any other city on the globe, but bearing in its 
bosom the elements of its own destruction, 



the moment it is freed from the control of the 
iron will which created and now maintains it : 
— a fitting type and representative of the Rus- 
sian empire. 

The whole enterprise of founding and main- 
taining St. Petersburg was and is a struggle 
against nature. The sgil is a marsh so deep 
and spongy that a solid foundation can be at- 
tained only by constructing a subterraneous 
scaffolding of piles. Were it not for these 
the city would sink into the marsh like a 
stage ghost through a trap- door. Every build- 
ing of any magnitude rests on piles ; the gran- 
ite quays which line the Neva rest on piles. 
The very foot-pavements cannot be laid upon 
the ground, but must be supported by piles. 
A great commercial city is maintained, the 
harbor of which is as inaccessible to ships, for 
six months in the year, as the centre of the 
desert of Sahara. In the neighboring coun- 
try no part produces anything for human sus- 
tenance save the Neva, which furnishes ioe 
and fish. The seyerity of the climate is most 
destructive to the exertions of human hands ; 
and St. Petersburg, notwithstanding its gay 
summer appearance, when it emerges from 
the winter frosts, resembles a superannuated 
belle at the close of the fashionable season ; 
and can only be put ii> proper visiting order 
by the assiduous services of hosts of painters 
and plasterers. Leave the capital for half a 
century to the unrepaired ravages of its win- 
try climate, and it would need a Layard to 
unearth its monuments. 

But sure as are the wasting inroada of time 
and the . climate, St. Petersburg is in daily 
peril of an overthrow whose accomplishment 
would require but a few hours. The gulf of 
Finland forms a vast funnel pointing eastward, 
at the extremity of which stands the city. 
No portion of the city is fifteen feet above 
the ordinary level of the water. A strong 
westerly wind, blowing directly into the 
mouth of the funnel, {Hies the water up so as 
to lay the lower part of the city under water. 
Water is as much dreaded here, and as many 
precautions are taken against it, as in 'the case 
of fire in other cities. In other cities alarm- 
signals announce the conflagration ; here they 
give notice of an inundation. The "Hring of 
the alarm-gun from the Admiralty, at inter- 
vals of an hour, denotes that the lower ex- 
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tremes of the islands are under water, when 
flags are hung out from the steeples to give 
warning of danger. When the water reaches 
the straits, alarm -guns are fired eyery quarter 
of an hour. As the water rises the alarms 
grow more and more frequent, until minute 
guns stunmon hosts to the assistance of the 
drowning population. 

So much for the lower jaw of the monster 
that lies in wait for the Russian capital; now for 
the upper: — Lake l^idoga, which discharges its 
waters through the Neva, is frozen over to an 
enormous thickness during the long winter. 
The rapid northern spring raises its waters and 
loosens the ice simultaneously ; when the wa- 
ters of the gulf are at their usual level, the 
accumulated ice and water find an easy outlet 
down the broad and rapid Neva. But let a 
strong west wind heap up the waters of the 
gulf just as the breaking up of lake Ladoga 
takes place, and the waters from above and 
from below would suffice to inundate the 
whole city, while all its palaces, monuments, 
and temples would be crushed between the 
masses of ice, like ** Captain Ahab's" boat 
in the ivory jaws of "Molly Dick." Nothing 
is more probable than such a coincidence. It 
often blows from the west for days together 
in the spring ; and it is almost a matter of 
certainty that the ice will break up between the 
middle and the end of Apnl. Let but a west- 
erly storm arise on the fatal day of that brief 
fortnight, and farewell to the city of the Czars. 
Any steamer that bridges the Atlantic may 
be freighted with the tidings that St. Peters- 
burg has sunk deeper than plummet can sound 
in the Finnish marshes from, which it has so 
magically risen." i. d. j&. 



For the SchoolniMter. 
The Besponaibility of Teachers. 

We take the liberty to insert the following 
extract from a letter recently received from 
Western Connecticut, and to call the atten- 
tion of teachers especially to the remarks on 
the importance of their taking some Educa- 
tional Journal. 

Teachers, permit us to remind you of the 
following syllogism : No tnte teacher will fSiil 



to take an Educational Journal. 

Many teachers do fail to take an Education- 
al Journal. 

Therefore, many — but we will leave you to 
complete the conclusion for yourselves. — Ed. 

«• I have been a careful reader of your very 
worthy journal, the Schoolmaster, and also 
ofthe Connecticut Common School Journal, for 
nearly two years past, and find them both 
very excellent journals, well calculated to aid 
and assist the true teacher in the high and re- 
sponsible avocation to which he is called. 

No true and honest teacher, who feel with 
a true Christian spirit the weight of respon- 
sibility resting upon him or her, as should 
every teacher, will be without some such ex- 
cellent food for the mind to feed upon in its 
weary hours. I find these two brothers, to- 
gether with other members of the same noble 
family, scattered here and there, with honest 
heart burning with love and intelligence, and 
my honest wish is that all could duly appre- 
ciate the well deserving efforts now being put 
forth for the advancement of our common 
schooU. Out of the many teachers who have 
in charge the human mind day after day, how 
many fed their responsibility reaching from 
earth to heaven ? How many feel ** as the 
twig is bent the tree inclines ?" How many 
feel that they are preparing material to be 
tested in eternity ? How many are willing to 
be judged by their own honesty in this great 
work of moulding and fashioning into forma 
of undying beauty and perfection those im- 
mortal minds committed to their charge } 
Not an action moves the human soul but that 
act speaks at the throne of God ! 

Do parents realize all this^ Have they^ 
too, a vision clear and fiar-sighted, looking 
after those things which are embraced by ed- 
ucation in its true sense. 

Let parents and teachers labor together 
earnestly and honestly ; let committees act 
knowingly and judiciously; and let us all 
work* together to elevate the rising generation 
that they may look back upon us without re- 
gret. 

L. K. 8. 



Truths, like roses, have thorns about 

them. 
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B : — " What hare you done with your other 
horse?" C:— "Tre dickered him." B :— 
•« What kind of a speaker is W— ?" C :—** a 
stump orator" B: — "How did he get his 
present office r" C : — «« by ckieeUing" C : — 
«« Is there much jobbing in the house?" C : — 
** no end of log-rolling J* B : — ♦• Did he run 
away?" C: — "yes, he tloped" or ** he made 
tracke.'* B : — «• How do you feel to-day ? C : 
" I'm quite tick,** B : — " sick ! why don't you 
take something to settle your stomach ?" C : 
— ^my stomach isn't unsettle. Its my toe that 
aches?" &c. 

Nor is it in solitary words or phrases alone 
that we are thus aimmg at *< gilding refined 
gold," in our improTements on the English 
language. So far has this process already been 
carried that it would not be difficult to con- 
struct whole sentences of our Canadian 
vernacular which, to the home-bred ear, 
would stand nearly as much in need of Iran- 
slation, as an oration of one of the Huron or 
Chippeway Chiefs whom we have supplanted 
from their ancient hunting grounds on the 
shores of the great lakes. Let us take a brief 
example. A Canadian who has enjoyed the 
advantages of the American vocabulary will 
thu«i describe a very simple transaction: — "I 
traded my last yorker for a plug of honey dew, 
and got plaguy chiselled by a loafer whose boss 
had dickered his lot and betterments for no- 
tions to his store ;" some of the words used 
here are genuine Americanisms, such as bet- 
termeHt9f i. e. improvements on new lands ; — 
lot, or division of land ; town lote, sites within 
the area designed for a village or town ; bou 
(Dutch) the euphemism for the unpalatable 
word master ; and stare, the invariable term 
for a shop« Others again, such as yorker ; a 
shilling york currency, or sixpence sterling, 
less genuinely Canadian ; and the whole, will 
become intelligible for the first time to the in- 
experienced English ear when thus translated : 
" I exchanged my last sixpence for a packet 
of tobacco, and got thoroughly cheated by a 
disreputable feUow whose employer had bar- 
tered a piece of improved land to obtain small 
wares for his shop." 

These and a thousand other examples which 
might be produced, fully justify the use of the 
term " Canadian English," sa expressive of a 
corrupt dialect growing up amongst our pop- 



ulation, and gradually finding access to our 
periodical literature, until it threatens to pro- 
duce a language as unlike our noble mother 
tongue as the negro patua, or the Chinese 
pigeon English. That the English language 
is still open to additions no one can doubt, or 
that it assimilates to itself, when needful, even 
the racy vernacular of to-day, to enrich itsdf^ 
where synonymes are wanting. Hence, when- 
ever a single word supplies the place of what 
could only be formerly expressed by a sen- 
tence, — unless the word be singularily unea- 
phonious, — the language gains by its adoption. 
But if chiselling only means cheating; and log» 
rolling f'-;fobbing ; and clearing out, or making 
tracks, — running away ; then most men of taste 
wUl have little hesitation in their choioe be- 
tween the old-fashioned English of Shak- 
speare, Milton, Swift, and Addison, and such 
modem enrichments of the old '< well of Eng- 
lish undefiled." Such words-of-all-work, 
again, as some, and quite, and^, and guess^ 
having already a precise and recognized ac- 
ceptance in classical English, it is probable 
that good writers and educated speakers will 
still recognize them in such sense, when they 
fix a wheel immovably, they will say they have 
fixed it ; but when they mend or repair the 
same wheel, they will find no inconvenience in 
using one of the latter terms as equally apt 
and less ambiguous. And so, also, when they 
make a guess at some fact beyond their certain 
knowledge they will say so ; but when they 
speak of what they actually do knoK, they 
will state it as a fact, and not guess about it. 

An amusing illustration of thie manner in 
which such misuse of words can obscure the 
sense of their true meaning even in the minds 
of educated men, is Aimished by a critical 
comment in the " Shakspeare's Scholar,*' of 
Richard Grant White, A. M., (1) on the fol- 
lowing passage in " Richard III. " Act iv, 
Scene nr : 



Stanley. Richmond is on the x 
K. RiCHA&D. There let him sink— and be the 

seas on him. 
White livered rannagate ; — what doth he there ? 
Stanley. I know not, mighty sovereign, but 

by guess. 
K. RiCRAED. Well, as you guess ? 

A better illustration of the correct use of 
the word could nowhere be found. Stanley 
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says he does not know, Ke only guesses ; and 
the king replies ; well, tell me what your guess 
or suspicion is. But hear the American critic : 

«« If there be two words Ibr the use of which, 

mdre thiui any others, our English cousins twit 
^, they are *well,' as an interrogative exclama- 
tion, and 'guess/ Milton uses both, as Shak- 
^eare also frequently does, and exactly in the 
way in which they are used in America ; and 
here we have them both in half a line. Like 
most of those words dftd phrases Which it pleas- 
^ John Bull.to call Americanisms, they are 
English of the purest and best, which have lived 
here while they have died out in the mother 
country." To such «• EtiffUsh of the purest and 
beet!'^ are we fast hastening, if some check is 
not put on the present tendencies of our collo- 
quial speech, and the style adopted in our peri- 
odical literature. 

It may be assumed that enough has now been 
aaid to show the^tnith of the complaint with 
which this paper began. How then is the evil 
to be remedied } One or two suggesdons occur 
to me which may not seem utiworthy of some 
attention, as means calculated to check, in some 
degree, this growing evil. The flJfst is, that ed 
ucated men in private stations should carefully 
guard against the errors indicatled, and others 
germane to them, and use their influence to 
check them when introduced. The second is, 
that our common school teachers should not 
only do likewise, but should correct the child- 
ren under their care. Whenever they utter slang 
or corrupt English, not only in the school, but 
in the playground, and on the streets ; and the 
third is, tliat our newspaper and other writers 
should abstain from the attempt to add new 
force to the English tongue by improving the 
language of Bhakspeare, Bacon, Dryden, and 
Addison. It is true that these are antiquated 
tuunes; and It may be that some among us rather 
knowthem by the hearing of the ear than the 
sight of their works ; still, weak though it may 
seem, and— to cull once more, for the sake of 
illustration, one of the choicest phrases of Can- 
adian letters,— "old fogyish" though it may ap- 
pear, I caimot get rid of the impression, that 
those men understood English fully as well as 
any American or Canadian author, and that, 
though they never wrote slang, no one either on 
this side of the Atlantic, or on the other, has 
Written, or is Ukely to write, either with aug- 
inentedforce, or greater deamess. 
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^t'or the Schoolmaster. 
The Birth-Flace of Columbus. 

SAKCTtM, Jan. 15, 1858. 

BsaU ScHOOLMAdTBB : 

I do not think the question of Columbus' 
birth-place is entirely settled by the quotation 
from Bayard Taylor, in the January number of 
the ScHOOLMASTBE. Evidcncc as concliLsive 
may be given in favor of half a dozen towns in 
Italy, which possess records, family names, por- 
traits, etc. A committee appointed by the 
Academy of Sciences and Letters, of Genoa, in 
1812, reported in detail in favor of Genoa. 
Peter Martyr, and Bartholomew Las Casas, 
his contemporaries and acquaintances, and a 
Portuguese historian, Juan de Banos, all 8U8>- 
tA<n the same opinion. But evidence is on 
record which cannot be readily disproved. It 
is nothing less than the declaration of Colum- 
bus, himself, found in a testament executed in 
1498, and admitted as evidence in a Spanish 
court Twice occurs the phrase, «« I bein^ 
bom in Oenoa," and farther on is the asser- 
tion concerning the city of Genoa, — **from 
thence I came and there vofos bom" 

I obtain these facts from Irving's Columbus, 
vol. 3, Appendix No. 6, where the question is 
fiilly discussed by Irving, who himself decidea 
in favor of Genoa. 

Truly yours, 

J. w. o.. 



Anbwsbs to the Enigsca in the January 
number,, page 341, have been received from 
«(Effie, Jennie, Linda, Susie, Jerald," Bristol ; 
•«M., A., R., A.," W. W. B. and "Raymond,'' 
Providence ; " C, E., and C," Woonsocket ;. 
"J. W. O. ;" "M. H. S.," New London. An- 
swer : — Hastings, Wallace, Lake Erie, Canute, 
Ossian, Wolsey, St. Cyr, Addison, Ferdinand^ 
Warren, Octavius, Cerro Gordo. My whole i 
— ^The surrender of ComwaUis to Gen. Wash- 
ington, at Yorktown, Virginia. 

The answer to the Enigma on page 342 haa 
been received from "M. H. S.," New London; 
'« The Club," Bristol. Answer :— An Egg. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Geographical Sni^rma. 

I AM COMPOSED OF THIBTT-THREB LETTEBS. 

My 24, 4, 26, 12, is a river in Italy. 

My 9, 22, 16, 4, 11, 1, is a commercial city 
in Asia from 'which fruit and other articles arc 
exported. 

My 21, 29, 31, 3, 20, 18, 12, 15, 28, 19, is 
a lake in the United States. 

My 16, 21, 33, 17, 6, 14, is the capital of 
one of the United States. 

My 24, 7, 17, 8, 21, 20, 27, is a city in Asia 
mentioned in the New Testament. 

My 20, 1, 22, 32, 3, 20, 27, 30, is a bay on 
the Western Continent. 

My 14, 1, 18, 24, 25, 17, is a favorite Sum- 
mer resort. 

My 11, 31, 13, 2, 12, 4, 17, is a town that 
suffered severely during the revolutionary war. 

My 7, 28, 13, 26, 12, 4, 10, is a large com- 
mercial city in America. 

My 6, 14, 21, 13, is a mountain range in 
Africa. 

My 27, 19, 25, 4, 26, is a cape on the coast 
of the United States. 

My whole is a proverb which should be 
remembered by all. 

B. 



liooonio Oorreipondence. 

An anxious mother in Maine thus writes to 
her son in California : — 
My Dear Son — 

Come home. A rolling stone gathers no 
moss. 

Your affectionate mother. 
To which young America with equal lacon- 
ism replies : — 
My Dear Mother — 
Come here. A sitting hen never gets fat. 
Your affectionate son. 
Anotheb. — A merchant in New York wish- 
ing to know whether there is any change in 
the market at Liverpool, writes to his corres- 
pondent there as follows : — 
J^ear Sir — 

? 

Truly yours* 



The faithful correspondent replies :~ 
Dear Sir — 



Truly' yours. 

Explanation : — (?) What is the news ? An- 
sw^er, (0) nothing. 

Still Anotheb. — Jonathan used to manage 
the business of an uncle in Pittsburg, who, 
among other peculiarities, was very economi- 
cal of words. One day, the old gentleman 
hearing that there was a boat at the wharf by 
which he wished to make a large shipment of 
coal, wrote thus to Jonathan :•— 
Dear Jonathan — * 

; board. 

Yours, Uncle. 

Jonathan beat him, though, at his own 
game. He wrote back : — • 
Dear Uncle — 

: Y'ours, 

Jonathan. 

Explanation : — Se-mi-col-on : (See my coal 
on board.) Col-on : (Coal on.) 

In these days of telegraphs and tele^ramt 
it is no uncommon thing to meet with brief 
epistles and messages. Indeed, so common is 
it for correspondence to be conducted with 
brevity, that were a general to report i?«i», 
vidit vici; or, "We have met the enemy and 
they are ours " ; it would occasion no com- 
ment at all, but be considered the veriest com- 
mon-place. But we do not remember that 
any correspondence has come under our no- 
tice more brief than the foregoing. We think, 
(as a Yankee, we should say guess, were it not 
for an article on a previous page in this num- 
ber,) we think they will be hard to betU. — ^Ed. 



BoTs, Don't Give Up. — A Chinaman will 
contend at the annual literary examination 
till he is seventy or eighty years old, although 
with the bare possibility of ultimate success. 
Mr. Cabansis, a missionary at Shanghai, sars 
that his teacher saw a man at the last exami- 
nation who is eighty- four years old, and who 
had not yet despaired of graduating. 
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The stolen Knife. 

Many years ago, when a boy of seven or 
eight years, there was one thing which I long- 
ed for more than anything else, and^hich I 
imagined would make me supremely happy. 
It was a jack-knife. Then I would not be 
obliged to borrow father's every time I wish- 
ed to cut a string or a stick, but could whit- 
tle whenever I chose, and as much as I pleas- 
ed. Breams of kites, bows and arrows, boats, 
&c., all manufactured with the aid of that 
shiniug blade, haunted me by day and night. 

It was a beautiful morning in June, that 
my father called me, and gave me leave, if I 
wished, to go with him to the store. I was 
delighted, and taking his hand, we started. 
The birds sang sweetly on every bush, and 
everything looked so gay and beautiful, that 
my heart fairly leaped for joy. After our ar- 
rival at the village, and while my father was 
occupied in purchasing some articles in a re- 
mote part of the store, my attention was 
drawn to a man who was asking the price of 
Various jack-knives which lay on the counter. 
As this was a very interesting subject to mc, 
I approached, intending only to look at them. 
I picked one up, opened it, examined it, tried 
the springs, felt the edge of the blades with 
my thumb, and thought . I coiQd never cease 
edmiring their polished surface. Oh! if it 
were only mine, thought I, how happy I 
should be ! Just at this moment, happening 
to look up, I saw that the merchant had gone 
to change a bill for his customer, and no one 
Was observing me. For fear that I might be 
tempted to do wrong, I started to replace the 
knife on the counter, but an evil spirit whisp- 
ered, •« Put it in your pocket ; quick !" 
Without stopping to think of the crime or its 
consequences, I hurriedly slipped it in my 
pocket, and as I did so, felt a blush of shame 
burning on my cheek, but the store was rather 
dark, and no one noticed it» nor did the mer- 
chant miss the knlfcw 

"We soon started for home, my father giving 
me a parcel to carry. As we walked along, 
my thoughts continually rested on the knife, 
and I kept my hand in my pocket all the time, 
from a sort of guilty fear that it would be 
seen. This, together with carrying the bun- 
dle in my other hand, made it difficult for me 
lio keep pace with my fathS:. He noticed it, 



and gave me a lecture about walking with my 
hands in my pockets. 

Ah I how different were my thoughts then, 
from what they were when passing the same 
scercs a few hours befDre. The song of the 
birds seemed joyous no longer, but sad and 
sorrowful, as if chiding me for my wicked act. 
I could not look my father in the face, for I 
had been heedless of his precepts, broken one 
of God's commandments, and become a thief. 
As these thoughts passed through my mind, 
I could hardly help crying, but concealed my 
feelings, and tried to think of the good times 
I would have with my knife. I could hardly 
say anything on my way home, and my fa- 
ther thinking I was either tired or sick, kind- 
ly took my burden, and spoke soothingly to 
me, his guilty son. No sooner did we reach 
home, than I retreated to a safe place, behind 
the house, to try the stolen knife. I had pick- 
ed up a stick, and was whittling it, perfectly 
delighted with the sharp blade, which glided 
through the wood almost of itself, when sud- 
denly I heard the deep, subdued voice of my 
father, calling me by name, and on looking up, 
saw him at the window directly over my head, 
gazing down very sorrowfully at me. The 
stick dropped from my hand, and with the 
knife clasped in the other, I proceeded into 
the house. I saw, by his looks, that my fa- 
ther had divined all. I found him sitting in 
his arm-chair, looking very pale. I walked 
directly to his side, and in a low, calm voice, 
he asked me where I got the knife. His gen- 
tle manner and kind tone went to my heart, 
and I burst into tears. As soon as my voice 
woiQd allow me, I made a full confession. 
He did not flog me, as some fathers would 
have done, but reprimanded me in such a 
manner, that, while I felt truly penitent for 
the deed, I loved him more than ever, and 
promised never, never to do the like again. 
In my father's company, I then returned to 
the store, and on my knees, begged the mer- 
chant's pardon, and promised never again to 
take what was not my qwil. 

My father is long since dead ; and never do 
I think of my first theft, without blessing the 
memory of him whose kind teachings and 
gentle corrections have made it, thus far in my 
life, and/or«<7«r« my last. — Moore* » Rur<U New 
Yorker* 
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True Gouraffe. 



▲ BTOBT rOS BOT0. 



It was fl clear, frosty night in winter when 
a group of hoys were assembled upon a pond 

in the neighborhood of the village of L , 

for the purpose of skating. For some time 
the most perfect harmony existed, ^hen a 
trivial circumstance occurred which gave rise 
to a Tiolent dispute between two of the num- 
ber, whose names were William Green and 
John Allen. The former was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow. From his 
earliest infancy she had endeavored to impress 
upon his mind the importance of the Qoldcn 
Rule, of doing unto others as he would that 
they should do unto him. Being naturally of 
a passionate temper, his anger was easily a- 
roused, and he often did and said things for 
which he was afterwards truly sorry. On the 
contrary, John Allen had been brought up to 
consider it a sign of manliness and courage to 
fight, and also to deem the boy a coward who, 
from principles of right within, refused to 
strike a blow. But to return to our story. 

As is usual on such occasions of quarreling, 
the boys intmediately gathered around, and it 
was proposed that the disputants should set- 
tle the question by fighting. At this proposal 
William's anger vanished. What would his 
mother say if she knew how her son was en- 
gaged ; and as he called to mind the many 
times she had told him, <* to do right, and re- 
fdse to render evil for evil, requires more true 
courage than to return blow for blow," he 
summoned up all his resolution, and to the 
surprise of the rest extended his hand to 
John, and asked his forgiveness for speaking 
so hastily, at the same time stating his rea- 
sons for refusing to engage in further quarrels 
with him. But John scornfully turned away, 
and joined with the others in deriding him, 
though a few could not help secretly admiring 
his conduct. In the meantime William slow- 
ly unstrapped his skates and walked home- 
wards. On entering their lowly home, his 
mother at once perceived all was not right, 
and she gently led him to tell her all, and in a 
short time wholly succeeded in calming his 
excited feelings, and as he laid his head on 
his piUow that night, it was with a feeling of 
kappiaess far beyond that of John Allen's. 



Time and space will not permit of my relat- 
ing how, by his uniform gentleness and good 
nature— -his unselfish, noble acts of kindness, 
— William Green finally convinced his mates 
that his was true courage-^how he won their 
love and respect, and proved to them the dis«> 
tinction between physical and moral courage. 
In conclusion, boys, we would refer you to 
a saying of the wisest man that ever lived :— 
** He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that rtileth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city/' To be truly great and 
happy, seek to strengthen yotir moral cour- 
age. Heed not the jeers and laughter of the 
Unprincipled ; soar above them all, and place 
your mark high, and with a steady hand, take 
a sure aim, and 

** If at first you don't sficceedf 
Try, try again.^ 
— 'JRuf a/ N&w Yorker, 



▲ Beautify Incidents 

A KaVal oPFiCfER being at sea in a dreadfill 
storm, his lady who was sitting in the cabin 
near him, and filled with alarm for the safety of 
the vessel, was so stlrpriscd at his composure 
and serenity, that she cried out : 

«* My dear, are you not afraid ? How is it 
possible you can be so calm in such a dread- 
ful storm ?" ♦ 

He rose from his chair, lashed to the deck, 
and supporting himself by a piQar of the bed 
place, drew his sWord, and pointing to the 
breast of his wife, exclaimed : — 

" Are you not afraid ?*' 

She instantly answered "Xo." 

••Why not?" 

"Because," rqoined the lady, "1 know 
that this sword is in the hands of my hus- 
band, and he loves me too well to hnrt me«" 

'•Then," said he, ••remember, I know in 
whom I believe, and that he holds the winds 
in His fists, and the water In the hollow of 
His hands." 



Ai.L FOB ▲ Comma. — Not a thousand miles 
from Oneida county, says the Buffalo Cour- 
ier, a Coroner's Jury returned a verdict that 
a certain deceased man •• came to his death 
by excessive drinking, producing apoplexy m 
the minds of the jury." 
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Iietter Written by William Pexm. 

During a visit to the land department we 
were shown the annexed copy of a letter writ- 
ten OTer otie hundred atid teventy-Jive years 
ago by William Penn, the founder of our 
State. It appears to be the credentials of an 
agent of the Society of Free Traders, an or- 
ganized body of merchants which once exist- 
ed in London, whose objects were trade with 
Canada, at that period a comparatively un- 
known country. The ** Emperor of Canada " 
was supposed by the company to be a cele- 
brated Indian chief. The letter is written on 
a piece of parchment two and a half feet wide 
by three feet in length. The letters are about 
an inch in length, bllghtly inclining to the 
right, bold and of very symmetrical formation. 
The first letters of the first and second lines 
are large and highly ornamented, a style 
which is yet kept up by some of our first-class 
publishers, who introduce ornamental initial 
letters to chapters in their books. The signa- 
ture of Penn is nearly an inch long, with the 
same inclination to the right, but the letters 
are not quite so bold or gracefully formed as 
those in the body of the document. 

TO THE EMPE110& OF CANADA . 

The Great God that made thee and me and 
all the world Incline our hearts to love peace 
and Justice that we may live friendly togeth- 
er as becomes the workmanship of the Great 
God The King of England who is a Great 
Prince hath for divers Kcasons granted to me 
a large Country in America which however I 
am willing to Injoy upon friendly terms with 
thee And this I vrill say that the people who 
comes with me are a just plain and honest 
people that neither make war upon others nor 
fear war from others because they will be just 
I have set up a Society of Traders in my 
Province to traffick with thee and thy people 
for your commodities that you may be furnish- 
ed with that which is good at reasonable rates 
And that Society hath ordered their President 
to treat with thee about a friture Trade and 
have joined with me to send this messenger to 
thee with certain presents from us to testify 
our willingness to have a fair Correspondence 
with thee ^Ajid what this Agent shall do in 
our names we 'wiU agree unto I hope thou wilt 
Kindly Bcccive him and comply with his de- 



sires on our behalf both with respect to Land 
and Trade. The Great God be with thee 
Amen 

WM. PENN. • 
Phillip Trbodore Lbhkkan, Secre's. 

London the 21&t of the ffourth month called 
June, 1682. 
— HarrUburg Telegraph, 



How Hindoo BchooLi are Gkrremed 

The schoolmaster is always armed with a 
long cane, which he applies to the perhaps 
naked backs of his pupils with terrible ener- 
gy and surprising frequency. If a boy plays 
truant, he is forthwith fettered by the leg. An 
iron ring is fixed a little above the ankle ; to 
that ring an iron chain is attached ; and at 
the end of the chain a heavy log is fastened, 
which the culprit has to drag after him wher- 
ever he goes. Very bad boys are obliged to 
wear this fetter day and night for a week, or 
a month, and sometimes even longer. Other 
punishments to which evil doers are subjected 
arc such as these : A boy is condemned to 
stand for half an hour, on one foot; and 
should he shake or quiver, or let down his up- 
lifted leg before the time, he is severely flog- 
ged. Or a boy has his hands and feet bound 
with cords, and is hoisted and tied up to the 
beams of the school. Or he is maae to hang 
for a few minutes with his head downwards 
from the branch of a neighboring tree. A 
very strange practice exists in some heathen 
schools. The boy who comes second in the 
morning, gets one stroke of the cane on the 
palm of his hand; the next receives two 
strokes, and so on each, in succession, as he 
arrives, receives a number of strokes equal to 
the number of boys that have got there before 
him, the first boy being allowed to administer 
the stripes to all the rest. — Juv, Mist, Mag, 



•* Isn't it strange," asked a friend the other 

day, " that Sir Isaac Newton should ever have 

indulged in clownish freaks ^" 
" Freaks ? What do you mean?" 
" Why, when he was dividing the rays of 

light to be sure — for wasn't that cutting up 

shines ?" 
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Idle CJurioflity Cured. 

FBOM WEEMS* LIFE OF FBANKLIN. 

_ t 

On his first trip by land, to see his father 
in Boston, he was worried almost to death 
by the abominable inquisitiYcness of the 
New England tavern-keepers. 

Neither man nor beast could travel among 
them in comfort. No matter how wet or 
weary, how hungry or thirsty, the poor trav- 
eller might be, he was not to expect an atom 
of refreshment from these silly publicans until 
their most pestiferous curiosity was first grat- 
ified. And then Job himself could not stand 
such questions as they would goad him with ; 
such as, where he came from — and where he 
might be a-going — and what religion he might 
be of— and if he was a married man — and so 
on. After having been prodigiously teazed in 
this way for several days, until at last the 
bare sight of a public house almost threw 
him into an ague, he determined to try the 
following remedy at the very next tav;rm. 
Soon as he alighted from his horse he desired 
the tavern-keeper to collect his whole family, 
wife, children, and servants, every soul of 
them ; for that he had something vastly im- 
portant to communicate. All being assembled 
and wondering what he had to say, he thus 
addressed them. "My name is Benjamin 
Franklin. I am a printer by trade. I live, 
when at home, in Philadelphia. In Boston I 
have a father, a good old man, who taught 
me, when I was a boy, to read my book and 
say my prayers. I have, ever since, thought 
it my duty to visit and pay my respects to 
such a father ; and I am on that errand to 
Boston now. This is all that I can at pres- 
ent recollect of myself that I think worth 
telling you. But if you can think of any- 
thing else that you wish to know about me, I 
beg you to out with it at onee, that I may an- 
swer, and so give you opportunity to get me 
something to eat ; for I long to be on my jour- 
ney that I may return as soon as possible to 
my family and business, where I most of all 
delight to be." 

Forty thousand sermons against idle curioai- 
t}j could hardly have driven it so effectually 
out of New England as did this little squib 
of ridicule. 



What Makes "Waves. 

"^Vhat makes waves, Frank r'* asked Mr. 
Kent. 

•* I'm sure I don't know." 

** Can you tell, Charles? The subject has 
been treated in your Natural Philosophy." 

** The friction of the wind as it acts upon 
the water r" 

" Friction of the wind !" repeated Frank, 
with astonishment. 

•• Certainly," added Mr. Kent. ** What is 
friction, Frank?" 

** Why, rubbing two things together." 

*• Doesn't the wind rub against the water?" 

*« Yes, sir ; but the water isn't rough." 

" It is rough enough to produce friction. 
It has been said, that when oil is poured on 
the -windward side of a pond, the whole sur- 
face will become smooth. The oil protects 
the water from the friction of the wind. It is 
said, also, that boats have been preserved in 
a raging surf, in consequence of the sailors 
having emptied a barrel of oil on the water, 
which has thus been protected from the fric- 
tion, of the air. A very high wind moves at 
the rate of forty-five miles an hour, and ex- 
erts a force of about ten pounds to the square 
foot." 

« That would not make a wave a hutldred 
feet high, such as a sailor told me he saw off 
the Cape of Good Hope. He said the waves 
run as high as the vane on our meeting- 
house." — Studetit and Schoolmate. 



An unstable man, who does not know 
which way to take or how to act, is one who 
** fears ghosts at the front door, and thieves 
at the back." 



HuMAM EXPERIENCE, like thc stem light of 
a ship at sea, illumines only the path we have 
passed over. — Longfellow. 



Do GOOD with what thou hast or it will do 
thee no good. 



The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat 
Qurself ; all sin is easy after that. 
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The Close of the Volume. 

"Wc have now to write the last article for Tol. 
3(1. Another year has gone by, and we come again 
to a mile-stone. It will be well for us to sit upon 
it awhile and recall the past, and then gather up 
our garments for the farther journey. These 
mile-stones, whether in the journey of an indi- 
vidual or a journal, are of great value to us. 
They toll us what we have accomplished, how far 
we have travelled, and are convenient stopping- 
places for refreshment and preparation for the 
onward march. "We have toiled hard during the 
last day's march, for it has been up the side of a 
steep and rocky hill. We are glad however that 
we are not yet near the summit, for we confess 
ourselves not quite ready for the down hill side 
of our march. We hope that if we are permitted 
to reach the summit of this hill, — the summit of 
which is not yet within the range of our vision, 
but is lost amid the clouds which shut out the 
distant prospect, — we shall find only a plain ex- 
tending a little wny to the foot of another hill, 
which it will be our pleasure to climb, and so on 
and on, until we reach the high precipice which 
overhangs the sea, dividing this country from the 
better land to which we shall then be carried 
on swift wings of messengers sent by the 
king for our conveyance thither. For it is 
more pleasant to toil up the hill-side encour- 
aged by many a kindly word and friendly cup of 
cold water and to look back upon the path already 
trod, and to think of the labors performed and 
the task accomplished, than to be hurrying down 
from the summit to the plain below, howbeit the 
descent may be with less toil and fatigue. The 
volume now closing has had a change of admin- 
istration, and we cannot be expected to look back 
upon it with the same feelings which we might 
be supposed to have under other circumstances. 

We assumed the charge of the Schoolmaster 
when the volume was half completed, and have 
labored steadily and faithfully to improve the 
character of its pages. We have labored under 
many disadvantages, but still hope we have not 
labored entirely in vain. 

The words of encouragement and cheer which 
we have received from various quarters have en- 



couraged us to persevere in our efforts t|^ furnish 
food for thought and motive for action to the 
teacher, the parent and the little ones. 

We have now completed our arrrangements for 
another year. The day of publication will be 
changed from the fifteenth to the first of each 
month. This we think will be more acceptable 
to our readers generally, and they may rely on 
having the journal ready for delivery or for mail- 
ing, providential hindrances excepted, on the 
first day of the month. This change will take 
effect with the April number. 

We have now made arrangements for a Jine 
steel-plate engraving of BiioWN UtfiVERSiTY, to 
accompany a historical sketch of the college, in 
our March number. This engraving is executed 
from a photograph by Messrs. Manchester & 
Chapin, of this city, and is engraved expressly 
for the ScHOOLMASTEK. It gives the best view of 
those stately buildings which has ever been taken. 
We trust it will prove acceptable to our subscrib- 
ers. To insert this engraving the March number 
will be delayed a few days, but may be expected 
by or before the fifteenth of the month. 

We are able to state to our readers also, that 
we have materially increased the number of our 
correspondents and contributors, and hope to 
improve the character of the Schoolmaster from 
month to month. 

We would again invite our friends, and espec- 
ially the teachers of Rhode Island, to send in 
communications for its pages. 

We think if the question were asked of many 
teachers in our state : — " Are you sustaining, by 
yoMx pen and your pennies, your state journal?" 
—the answer must come, and would come event- 
ually, " I am not." We would, call upon you 
then, and upon all to whom it comes, who con- 
sider it worthy of a more generous support, to 
put your hand in your pocket, at once — duty ad- 
mits of no delay — and answer the call made in 
the accompanying circular ; and put your pen in 
the ink at the first favorable opportunity, write- 
off intelligibly and intelligently the thoughts 
which you hook up from the inkstand, and send 
the proceeds, both from the pocket and from the- 
pen, to Your Most Obedient Servant, 

The B. I. ScnooLMASTEB. 
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Self-Made Men. 

People are very apt to think that there is some 
wonderful difference between what are generally 
called '' self-made " men, and men who have re- 
ceiyed a *' liberal*' education. Self-made men 
are tneny and men whose fathers gave them a 
college education, are nothing but men. 

By that class of men, who are ordinarily styled 
self-made, we understand to be meant those who 
have acquired an education by thMuelves, — by 
laborious study in private rather than at the col- 
lege or at the university. They have had the en- 
ergy to study while others have been idle. They, 
have become intelligent men, learned men, use- 
ful men, simply by industry, and by this means 
alone men can become intelligent, learned and 
useful, whether they have the advantage of a 
** college education" or whether they get the 
same knowledge, or its equivalent, and discipline 
the mind by getting it, at the forge, in the ma- 
chine shop, or behind the counter. 

A man in our country takes the place which is 
given him ; and that place is usually given him 
which he is capable of filling. 

Many a boy is sent to college by his father, 
gets a love for study and a thirst for knowledge, 
and becomes a learned, useful and honored man, 
who never would have risen above a common day 
laborer at the humblest occupation, had he been 
obliged to acquire his knowledge by laborious 
study in private. In this consists the principal 
difference between the man who has been I'ber- 
ally educated and him who is called ** self- 
made ; "—that tlfe latter usually has more energy 
of will, firmness of purpose and perseverance in 
labor, than the former. By these qualities he 
has been able to raise himself from some hum- 
bler sphere in life, to take a position by the side 
of his neighbor who has been more highly favor- 
ed by the easier means of acquiring knowledge. 
The man of liberal and systematic culture may 
have a more evenly balanced mind, — may have 
the various faculties of his mind more systemati- 
cally developed, but the man who has had the 
energy and perseverance to educate himself, gen- 
erally has a stronger intellect, a broader grasp of 
principles, a keener perception and a more prac- 
tical mind. 

It is rather remarkable, but nevertheless a fact, 
that nearly all our inventions have been by self- 
made men. Sir Humphrey Davy's invention of 
the Safety Lamp has been quoted as a noticeable 
exception to this principle. Yet he was emphat- 
ically a self-educated man. 

James "Watt of such world-wide notoriety for 
his improvements upon the steam engine, was 



brought up to the occupation of a mathematieal 
instrument maker. 

Nathaniel Bowdich, the distinguished mathe- 
matician and navigator, was in youth an appren- 
tice to a ship chandler, and there commenced 
that course of study, which has been of such in- 
calculable service to the world. 

He learned latin in order to read Newton's 
Principia, and French that he might have the 
benefit of another methematical work. But 
it is useless to quote examples of self-taught 
men. They are familiar to all. They are con- 
stantly brought to our notice by writers of every 
description. We meet with their memoirs in ev- 
ery library, we are reminded of what wonders 
they have accomplished by our public lecturers, 
and every teacher should be familiar with such 
biography without waiting to find it in an educa- 
tional journal. This kind of knowledge is es- 
pecially important, however, for the teacher, that 
he may from time to time place such examples 
before his pupils, to encourage them in their 
studies to a faithful improvement of their time 
and oppportunities. 

The principal object of this article is to call at- 
tention to the means by which knowledge most 
be acquired, if acquired at all. Perhaps this 
can be accomplished as well by an example aa hj 
any dissertation on the abstract principle. 

HON. OEOKOE S. BOUTWBLL. 

The present excellent Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education and ex-governor of 
the state, is an example of a self-taught man. 
One of the Secretary's former schoolmates, who 
has been his neighbor ever since their school- 
days, recently told the writer of this article that 
** Governor Boutwell was always a faithful schol- 
ar and an industrious man." His early educa- 
tion was acquired at the district school in one of 
the farming districts of northern Massachusetts. 
What he has learned since the time of his atten- 
dance upon that country school, has been by 
himself, In persevering, laborious private study. 
He has always, as the above mcntiuned neighbor 
informed me, been an early riser. He has never 
been a school-teacher. Nor has he been, as many 
have supposed, a lawyer. He was merely a 
country merchant, when elected by the people of 
his native state to preside as chief magistrate over 
the ancient and honorable commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. His sign may still be seen over 
the door of a little variety store in Qroton the 
town of his residence. 

A few years ago a teachers' institnte was held 
in that town, when, one morning, one of the in- 
structors stepped into the village store, and pur- 
chasing a sheet of paper and an envelope, asked 
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if he could step to the desk and write a letter. 
" Certainly," suys the storekeeper, " step this 
way; yon will find a 'more convenient place 
here." Saying this, he opened the door into a 
little back room, which proTcd to be a complete- 
ly furnished library ; the table covered with pa- 
pers and the walls hidden by the well filled book- 
shelves. The gentleman looked around him in 
astonishment "What is this,'' he thought to 
himself, ** where am I ? Is this the library of a 
country merchant ? Am I in a little village store ? 
See these books I Cyclopedias, Histories, Biog- 
raphies, Works on Law, on Education, on Gov- 
ernment, English as well as American books, 
and all apparently well read ! " Yes ; he was in 
a village store, and this was the storekeeper's 
library. That country merchant was the present 
Secretary of the Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts, the Hon. George S. Boutwell, LL. D. 
In that Library, opening out of his store, he had 
spent his leisure hours — the hours of the morn- 
ing while many were yet asleep, the intervals of 
business during the day, and the evenings after 
the day's business was over and the store closed ; 
and there he acquired that knowledge which fit- 
ted him to discharge his duties subsequently as 
chief magistrate of the state, and at the head of 
of the educational department. 

What a lesson for the young ! What a rebuke 
to idleness. Let every young man who reads 
this, learn a lesson from the story of Gov. Bout- 
well's Library. 



Credits. 

If we were to enter the office of the State 
Teachers* Journal of some Western, or Eastern 
state, and take therefrom an article written for 
its pages and insert it in the Schoolmaster, we 
might be detected, and if so we should surely 
be punished. 

But if one of these brother (?) editors takes an 
article which has been written for the Schoolmas- 
ter, Aiid published in it, we have no redress but 
to tell of it This we now proceed to do 

On reflection however, we will let itf'pass with- 
out giving particulars, or calling names. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the articles in the Schoolmas- 
* ter, bflh original and selected, are considered so 
good that they get quoted in a great many jour- 
nals, magazines and papers, and it is not seldom 
that they fail of being credited. In two cases 
quite recently as many as three or four arti- 
cles have been purloined and republished with- 
out credit Brother, remember the command — 
" Thou Shalt not steal." 



Iietter firom Frof. Bobert Allyn. 

We have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers this month another letter from our good 
friend Prof. Allyn. We know it will be read with 
interest by all as from an old friend. We hope 
Prof. Allyn will find time some of these winter 
evenings by the genial influence of (hat ** coal 
fire," to give us anot/ier still " of the same sort ;" 
and tell us more of that fireside and of the fam- 
Uy. 

Willow Geote, near Athens. ) 
Dec. 12, 1856. 5 

Dear Schoolmaster : 

I am once more at home, in a similar place to 
that in which St. Paul was permitted to dwell — 
" in his own hired house"— but with a very great 
diflcrcnce, — ** a soldier kept him " — ^but a family 
keeps me— and makes me so busy that I find I 
am near neglecting, if not forgetting thee. I 
think I said in a note, written some days since, 
but not yet mailed, that I was pleased with thine 
altered appearance, and now I have had time to 
read thy con ten u. These are most decidedly 
an improvement — ^you need not grow proud nor 
anything of that kind, for I am not going to flat- 
ter you. I only want to do justice to my own 
feelings, which I should not do, did I withhold a 
good word when it is really deserved. So, Mr. 
Schoolmaster, you need not take on a single 
new air. I speak for myself not for you^ when I 
say how greatly I am pleased with your good 
looks and pleasing words. 

But let me have a little room to talk right on 
of anything that "turns up." Now, as the 
Schoolmaster proposes to pay attention to the 
family as well as the Schoolr-Aet me say a few 
words about the scene before me as I write. I 
am in the midst of my little family— no matter 
how many or how old — ^We are sitting around a 
bright coal fire— not such a fire as that *• stone," 
called "Anthracite coal " or still worse, " Rhode 
Island coal " will make— now don't be provoked ; 
you can't box my ears if I am impertinent ; so keep 
your temper — ^but a fire " as is a fire." None of 
your wood fires, that " keep snapping," like a 
succession of an infinitesimal "fire-crackers," 
and scattering sparks and coals all over the car« 
pet Nor, worse still, such a fire as "soggy 
wood" only makes, where the smoke is very 
mighty and the fire very weak. But such a fire 
as you might imagine a " young sun " or a **full 
grown star " would make. Of course, in speak- 
ing of a young sun or a full grown star, you will 
not understand me as speaking for Professor or 
Dr. Caswell, or for any of the learned savans. I 
am only speaking in imitation of the little girl, 
who wished one day that she could have a 
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** youn;^ sun to put in the fire-place and keep the 
room warm; " and when told, that was impossi- 
ble, she wished she could have a *^ great-hoy-si^r^' 
which she thought would do just as wcir. Now 
the coal of this valley — the bituminous coal of 
Ilockhocking valley — sometimes called ** canal 
coal " — just such a companionable, social, talka- 
tive, funny, musical, cheerful, cosy, good-natur- 
ed, loving, laughing, bewitching, friendly, soul- 
pleasing, rib- tickling, imaginative, fairy-inviting, 
AladJin-lamp-wonder-working fire as that little 
girl wished for, such as a poet might fancy a cnn- 
venicntly-sizcd sun or star would make if brought 
down and placed in the grate. In fact, to me — 
who have no poetical madness about me, and 
probably less common sense — this coal makes a 
much better fire than a star or a sun of the right 
size would. The truth is I cannot divest myself 
of the idea that the sun is a regular, sober, mat- 
ter-of-fact old fellow — very precise and regular in 
all his habits. So much so, in truth as to have 
become the great model to which every body, 
who would point a moral, refers. He always has 
a regular rule— ask Prof. Caswell of the great 
college in your little State, if it is not true— for 
every thing he does — never deviating a half a 
second from the set time to rise and iYLcJixed 
lime to niQve over the noon-mark, or the proper, 
early time to go to bed— which by the way, is at 
an hour both unfashionable and very inconve- 
nient for a student. I cannot imagine such a 
staid, regular, old fellow to be a pleasant fireside 
companion. He is such a standing rebuke to all 
lazy sluggard3,such a Dr.Franklin-Poor-Richard, 
'* early-to-bed-and-early-to-rise," every-day sort 
of a body, that I could not endure him as a fire- 
side companion at all. Besides, exactly when 
you want him for the fire-side — when the twilight 
is gleaming, and the mysterious dark, with its ir- 
resistible awe, makes you want to take hold of 
your dear wife's hand, and lift the baby to your 
knee, and sit and muse before the glowing hearth 
— this regular sun must call for his night cap and 
cotton and be off to bed ! A star I know would 
be better, for that has a roguish twinkle in his eye, 
that makes me feel he would be very companion- 
able ; but then the star is just as regular in his 
habits as the sun, and though it may be a better 
night watcher — ^yet it would be good for nothing 
in the day* time. 

But this •♦coal fire," to return, is just as full 
of funny and tricksomc antics as a fairy. The 
children are full of wonder at its magic tricks. 
It burns with a brilliant and very variable light. 
Now the little fellows find in its bright blazes, 
such things as fountains, plumes, swords, wings, 
and I know not what. It will send out such 
tongues of the whitest flame to dart up the chim- 



ney as swift almost as thought, and then after 
these will fly spires of scarlet and yellow and 
blue fire; and then straight columns of black 
smoke or white vapor, and then there will be 
wreaths of curling steam, brown, and warm look- 
ing ; then a spout of fire, so bright as to dazzle 
the eyes, will dart forth, and before you can call 
attention to it, it has changed into a dark stream 
of smoke as black as that from a furnace. Now 
from a centre, will issue a dozen jets of bright 
flame, and again from the same place as many 
volumes of smoke. 

But this coal is a study as well as pleasure at 
the fireside. From it is made an oil for lubricat- 
ing machinery; a certain mineral tar or resin 
called naphtha ; a sort of substance that in many 
respects resembles spermaceti and which is made 
into candles ; a gas for burning in cities : and 
coke which is very useful for the blacksmith. It 
is therefore very valuable and as a mineral pro- 
duction, and a geological curiosity it is very in- 
teresting. I cannot say anything more of it, nor 
of the family. It is sufficient to say that ihe 
long evenings of winter afford abundant time for 
study and improvement, and they should uol be 
lost. 

The question of lessons out of school though 
a very important one, and one that can hardly 
admit of more than one solution, is very easily 
settled at the fireside. A family cannot be a 
pleasant family, nor a fit place in which to bring 
up children without something of the kind. It 
may be that the children are not required to get 
lessons to be recited in school, but there must be 
something to be done besides mere gossip or stu- 
pid sleep and mere stupid play. For a family to 
spend its evenings profitably there should be ma- 
ny things done as work, many as play and amuse- 
ment. There should be books to be read and 
talked about, things to be discussed, pictures to 
be examined and explained, games to be played, 
and, in fine, studies to be gone over and prepar- 
ed ; besides work to be done, and friends to be 
received, and talked with. There is no ho- 
lier place and no more profitable than the eve- 
ning fireside ; and the family that allbws its boys 
to wander about the streets, does them an irre- 
parable injury, and afflicts its other members 
very seriously. Every father and every mother 
has a duty in reference to the evening which they 
would do well to reflect upon. The day is a , 
time of work, but evening is a time for moral and 
intellectual improvement of time, of self re- 
straint and social feeling. I love the bright sun- 
light and the beauty of the night's holy stars — 
but the sweet light of the flre and the social fam- 
ily circle, how delightful and how full of comfort! 

Do then, Mr. Schoolmaster, insist on this 
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thing, that every family and that every person 
who has an influence with the people of the com- 
munity, shall give the utmost attention to this sub- 
ject, and persuade all who have children to make 
their evenings pleasant and profitable. But I do 
not mean to moralize. Indeed, I have done that 
already too much, and hence I will stop at once, 
promising to write again at some future time. 
Yours i^c, 

ROBT. ALLYN. 



B'eference Books for the School-Boom. 

The New American Cyclopaedia. — Bl-ake^s Uni- 
Tcrsal Biographical Dictionary. — Allen's Amer- 
ican Biof/raphical Dictionary. — LippincotVa 
' Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. 

Perhaps there is no class of books in which 
our libraries haTc, until within a few years, been 
so poorly provided, as in the department of cy- 
clopaedias and gazetteers. We have been com- 
pelled to rely mainly upon English works, and 
those, while not adapted to our country and to 
our habits of thought, and often entirely defi- 
cient, or extremely meagre on those subjects of 
the most importance to us, have been held at 
such an enormous price, as imported books, that 
but few were able to avail themselves of the im- 
perfect information which they contained. It is 
true that upon many scientific subjects, we have 
had in college and other large public libraries, val- 
uable, elaborate works from the English press, 
but they have in many instances been, like a 
mountain of California, composed of a vast 
amount of rubbish, which must be dug through 
and washed away in order to reveal to us hero 
and there a small piece of gold, and even then 
the gold has to be purified from its English dross, 
before we can use it* 

Absolute necessity, however, creates a demand 
which soon furnishes a supply. 

Each of the various departments of learning 
has had its full share of votaries, all of whom 
have been earnestly at work, and have not hid- 
den under a bushel the light they may have 
kindled, but have brought it out to enlighten the 
world, and lead men on, either this* way or that, 
some right, some wrong. 

The American world has become deluged with 
books. They have teemed from every press, un- 
til like the frogs of Egypt they have " covered 
the land," and we have been inclined, like Pha- 
roah, to say "take them away," and even the 
words of the wise man have been pronounced in 
sorrov,' : "Of making many books there is no 
end." 

But we had no cause of complaint at the ac- 
cumulation of books of reference. "Wc have not 



been burdened by too many cyclopasdics and 
gazetteers. This is not the department where 
ouj American people are inclined to precipitate 
themselves headlong, as they have in sending 
forth works of fiction, stories with a moral, vari- 
ous text-books pseudo scientific works, new 
discoveries, etc. * 

This requires too much patient toil, laborious re- 
search, critical acumen and accurate judgment, 
while it brings but a tardy and sparing remuner- 
ation both to publishers and to authors. 

There have been scholars, however, who, — 
while more shallow minds have been writing for 
the mass, and for a day, — ^have studied and 
thought, written and compiled, for thoughtful 
minds, works which will be sought and studied 
with profit long after the flashing niotcors of the 
day have disappeared and been fjrgottcu. 

The first of the above-mentioned works, to be 
published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, in 
15 volumes,, large royal octavo, will form, when 
completed, a very valuable addition to our libra- 
ries, both public and private. We have several 
English cyclopajdias of great merit, but they are 
generally beyond the reach of private libraries, 
and public schools. They are prepared also with 
especial reference to scholars, who wish a very 
elaborate and critical treatise on each subject dis- 
cussed, rather than adapted to the mass of those 
who require a brief, comprehensive accurate pre- 
sentation of the matter. 

We have heretofore had indeed, nothing adapt- 
ed to this large and increasing class, except the 
Encyclopaedia Americana, which was in fact 
but a translation and revision of the German 
** Conversations-Lexicon," and consequently not 
so American as might be desired. The first vol- 
ume of the New American Cyclopedia, which has 
just appeared seems to us a satisfactory pledge 
of what is to follow. 

This volume contains 7o2 pages, and embraces 
articles on a variety of topics, included under the 
general heads oi History, Biography, Geography, 
Ethnology, Agriculture, the Natural Sciences, 
and the Mechanic Arts. The articles are not so 
brief as to be uninteresting or profitless to the crit- 
ical scholar, nor are they so long and tedious as 
to weary the general reader. The work is adapt- 
ed to supply a want deeply felt, and for a long 
time existing, a want which extends to every 
class in the community. Every professional 
man, every educational man, every business man, 
every mechanic or artizan, and especially every 
public school needs a copy of just such a work. 

The second work mentioned at the head of this 
article is a revised edition of the Rev. Dr. 
Blake's large Biographical Dictionary, pubii.>hcd 
many years ago, which has attained a v.idc and 
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Tery creditable reputation for accuracy and Tal- 
ue. It was revised by the venerable author, now 
deceased, and had but just been issued from the 
press when he cpased from his labors and passed 
away from earth. 

It comprises 13^ pages and includes fifty thou- 
sand proper names. The present edition has 
2000 articles of American Biography, of which 
1000 are original with this edition. There are 
2400 new articles in all, added to the previous 
edition. The biography is given of persons of 
all ages and all countries. The author is emi- 
nently fair and impartial in his views, and the 
usefulness of the book is not impaired by any 
sectional, national, or temporary horizon, con- 
cealing from his vision those beyond that narrow 
limit. The work, therefore, is one of inestima- 
ble value, and should be in the library of every 
man who loves to read, and in every school-room 
in the land. 

The work on American Biography mentioned 
above, was noticed in a recent issue. It is the 
only work of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted. No library is completA without it, and 
not only su, it is an absolute necessity to every 
well furnished school, and to every intelligent 
scholar. 

The Gazetteer published by Lippincott & Co. 
is too well known to require a review. It is the 
result of a great amount of research and critical 
study, not only on the part of its editors, but by 
many eminent men by whom they were assisted 
in its composition. It comprises nearly 2230 
pages, and is a complete Geographical Dictiona- 
ry of the world. It contains the most authentic 
history and description of all important coun- 
tries, cities and towns, islands, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, &c. 

It gives the name of nearly every post office 
in the United States, and all the principal vil- 
lages and towns. 

Besides the vast amount of information already 
mentioned, it is a universal pronouncinff gazet- 
teer. It gives the pronunciation of every geo- 
graphical name, thus making it rank in value by 
the side of Webster's unabridged dictionary. It 
has already become a standard for authority, 
and an appeal to its pages is considered as bring- 
ing the question to the highest tribunal. No 
person who once becomes acquainted with its 
merits will ever after be willing to be without it. 

We have thus noticed the merits of these 
works, with especial reference to their import- 
ance as books for the school-room. 

Those having charge of schools have been very 
neglectful in respect to furnishing for their 
school-rooms books of reference. 



The works above-named we consider are as es- 
sential to every school as Webster's Dictionary, 
or the scholar's ordinary class text-books. 

In no way could towns, cities and school com- 
mittees expend more profitably the amount neces- 
sary than in the purchase of these works for ref- 
erence. 

They are as essential to the successful teacher 
and the faithful scholar, as the hoe and spade to 
the farmer, or the plane and saw to the carpen- 
ter. The recent presentation by the state of a 
dictionary to every school was a move in- the 
right direction, and we are glad to learn that sev- 
eral states have, in like, manner, furnished a 
copy of this gazetteer to every school within its 
boundaries. We wish their example might be 
followed by our own state and by others. 

If this be not done, individual teachers, and 
school committees should see to it that, cither bj 
subscription, or by some other means, their 
schools be supplied with these valuable works. 

Our Bxchancea. 

The Illinois Teacheb. — December, 1857. 
Peoria. $1.00 a year. The teachers of Illinois 
have a jourtial of the right stamp. Typographi- 
cal execution good : articles rich, appropriate, 
short. 

With the number before us the editor, C. E. 
Hovey, Esq., — ^who has been appointed to the 
Normal School at Bloomington, — retires from his 
editorial duties. His successor is not announc- 
ed. 

By the way, brother Teacher, that article in 
our October number, in reference to the lUinoii 
State Normal School, credited to you, was not 
taken directly from your pages, but from one of 
our exchanges, who credits to you, '* which also 
we " did. If there be mistakes of fact or figure, 
we presume they were unintentional, but they 
were his, not ours. 

The Teacher has, like the Schoolmaster, pass- 
ed through three years, and to the following, in 
the number before us, we would respectfully ask 
the attention of our readers. 

•*The Last Numbee op Volume III. — The 
last number of the third volume is before yoo. 
If you arc a subscriber, it will, we are fain to 
hope, suggest thoughts of a renewed subscrip- 
tion and an increased interest. Ton are called 
upon to express your verdict practically upon the 
journal. We trust it may be a favorable one. 
If you belong to that anomalous class, who peruse 
but do not pay, the worst wish we shall express in 
your behalf is that you may speedily have * a 
realizing sense of the wickedness of your ways,' 
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und escape the consequence by remitting the 
dollar forthwith. 

This journal is bound to succeed. Its subscrip- 
tion-list has been steadily a Jrancing. And now, 
with the new f ear, will there not be a renewal of 
keal ? Will not the teachers gather round their 
organ and make it, more than erer, In circula- 
tion and influence, a tine qua non in the educa^ 
tional movem^bs of the stat^ ?" 

The CoKNBcmci7t Commoz^ School Jovb^ 
KAi..— Hartford. $1.00 a year. This good old 
eharter-oak friend comes to us this month with 
a fine likeness and biographical sketch of Hon. 
John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Boston, and recently Superintend- 
ent of the Common Schools of the State of Con*' 
necticut. 

Our good friend Northend gives the Connect!- 
tut teachers a valuable journal, rieh» practical, 
and spicy enough to be palatable. It now enters 
tipon its thirteenth volume, and lik« good wine 
improves with age. 

Trb MofB«B*fl ASsisTANti — January, 1858. 
j^oston. $1.00 a year. Rev. Wm. M. Thayer 
has assumed the editorial responsibility of this 
Valuable monthly. 

It is a Valuable aesistani indeed to the mother, 
und will prove a welcome tisitor to every family 
where it may be invited to call* We commend it 
to the community for its high moral tone, and 
for its choice literary gemsi 

Oodby'« Ladies Book for February is re- 
ceived, and is well calculated to interest the 
ladies. This magasine has attained a great pop- 
ularity, and may well be styled the foremost La- 
dies* Magasina in the country* Its circulation 
is, we believe, only surpassed by Harper^s. 

The Atlantic Monthlt for February is even 
a little better than its predecessor. The leading 
article,— on "The Great Failure,"— is written 
with great care, and whatever may be thought of 
a national hankf has some important facts with 
regard to the operations of the bank of England, 
which are worthy the attention of business men. 
The article on "Tea" is a little nervous; the 
"Autocrat'' is head-aekey ; the "Amours de 
Voyage" is mystical; that on "^ew England 
Ministers " is funny ; and the " Brief review of 
the Kansas Usurpation" is independent. There 
are other articles) but we have not read them. 

Wb have received from T. B. Peterson ft 
Brothers, Philadelphia, a valuable Cotinterfeit 
Detector and Bank Note List. It is issued 
tnonthly and corrected by the well known bank- 
ers, Drexel & Co. Terme, $1.00 a year< 



Emeb8on*s Magazine and Putnam's Month- 
ly for February has a verf singular article on 
"tJmbrellas and their History." It is funny, 
HWtty, truthful, nonsensical, historical, and fanci- 
ful. " My Thirty Years out of the Senate " is a 
capital burlesque on our political history. " Th# 
Tough Yam " is a little too tottgh* But we can- 
not enumerate the articles ; we hope our readera 
will find ihem. 

The Ladies' RbpositobTi devoted to Liter- 
ature and Religion. Bev. D. W. Clafk, D. D., 
Editor. Swormstedt & Foe, publishers. Cincin-^ 
hati. One of our best literary and religious 
monthlies* Choice original articles, and fine 
steel-plate engravings. $2.00 a year in advance* 



The AMiiEtcAN Educational YftAH Book, 
will be published and ready to forward to our 
subscribers on or before February 15th. 

It is to be more complete and full, making a 
intich larger book than was anticipated, and the 
publishers inform us that they find themselves 
obliged to adtatice firom the advertised prices. 
We shall ftirtiish it at our office for 68 cents, or 
will send it to any post office in the country for 7B 
cents, postage paid. Send in your orders. It is 
a f aluable book, and every teacher should have 
It. 



We vrish to acknowledge the receipt of the re- 
ports at the last three Institutes held in Wind- 
ham County, Connecticut, as also the last report 
of the Acting School Visitor of the town of 
Flalnfleld, from Rev. Lucius Burleigh. We 
shall make extracts ftom them in due time. 



Wb would ask our friends to read carefully our 
prospectus for vokimsfourihf on the cover of this 
number* We have been permitted by the pub- 
lishers of the various magazines included in our 
club list, to oiFer those very special inducements to 
our subscribers who may wish to take, in connec- 
tion with the Schoolmaster, either of the works 
named. The prices apply only to subscribers to 
the Schoolmaster* 

Kind friends, pleaae send in yohr subscriptionfl 
early. Our terms are in astancb. 



Ot& fhahks are hereby tendered to the De- 
partment of Education foi Upper Canada, fOr. 
the valhable "Annual Report of the Normal, 
Model, Grammar, and Commoh Schools in Up- 
per Canada, for the year 1866. It is a very able 
and valuable document. It is the report of per- 
haps the most perfect school organization on this 
continent* 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 



Answerot? "Mathematical Questions" in 
the December ITumber. 
• — • 

1. Let a = any number. 

Then will a3 — a represent the difference be- 
tween this number and its cube, and we have to 
prove that a8 — a is a multiple of 6. 

o3 — a * o (a -f 1) (a — 1). 

But since a — 1, o, and a-\-l, are three con- 
secutive numbers, one of them must be a multi- 
ple of 3, and at least one of them a multiple of 2. 
Hence their product must be a multiple of both 
2 and 3, or of 6. 

2. Let a = any multiple of 7. 

Let b =s any one of the first six numbers. 
Then will a + b represent any number which is 
not a multiple of 7, and we have to prove that a3 
is a multiple of 7, and that (a -f b)^, ora3 4- 3a25 
+ 3 ab2 -}- fc3, is either 1 more or 1 less than a 
multiple of 7. 

Ist. a3 is a multiple of seven, for a is. 

2d. The first three terras of a3 -f 3a23 -f 3aA2 
4- 63 must be multiples of 7, for each of them is 
a multiple of a. The fourth term, 63, is the cube 
of one of the first six numbers, and by trial with 
the numbers is found to be cither 1 more or 1 less 
than a multiple of 7. 

Hence a3+3a23+3a/S-f 63 is cither 1 more or 1 
less than a multiple of 7, which proves the prop- 
osition. 

3. Since every second number is a multiple of 
2, and every third number is a multiple of 3, ev- 
ery prime number must be both 1 more and 1 
less th*in a multiple of 2 and either one more 
or 1 less than a multiple of 3. Therefore every 
prime number mu.<t be either 1 mere or 1 less 
than a multiple of both 2 and 3, or of their pro- 
duct, 6. c. 

[We have received solutions to questions 4, 
6, 6, and 7, which will be given in our next.] 



Answer to " Arithmetical Question •' in the 
December Number. 

The arithmetical question in the December 
number of the Schoolmaster is as absurd as it 
would be to require that 8 apples at 4 cents a- 
piecc shall be bought for 2^1 cents. 

That the conditions are incompatible with each 
other may be shown in two ways: 

1st. In order that each mnn may receive $100, 
the first must build 8-7 of 100 rods, and the sec- 
ond must build 8-9 of 100 rods, and the question 
assumes that the sum of these two is 2^0 rods, 
Which is manifestly false* 



2d. By the conditions of the problem, the 
average cost of the wall is to be $1 pef rod, and 
each man is to receive $flOO. To comply with 
the first of these condition*?, each man must build 
1-2 the wall, while to comply with the second, 
the first man must build more than 1-2 of it, and 
the second man less. 

c. 



Solution of " Mathematical PuBzle** in the 
December Number. 

It is required to form a square from a rectan- 
gular quadrilateral, 16 by 9, by cutting it into 3 
pieces. 

The following diagrams will illustrate the 
method. The first shows the quadrilateral, and 
the heavy lines indicate where it is to be cut. 

The second shpws the square, and the heavy 
lines indicate where it ?ias been cut. 





Answer to «* Example in Analyst" in De- 
cember number— 6 18-25 hours. 



Questions for Solution. 

1. A wind-mill on Bhode Island was blown 
over by the September Gakj 1815. Supposing 
the sails to have been set at the time facing the 
wind, would the mill have been taore likely to 
remain upright, with its arms revolving, or at 
rest? 

2. There is a man now living, who had but 
one return of his birth-day before the termina- 
tion of his twelfth year. "What must be the date 
of his birth ? 

3. During what months are twilight and dawn 
the longest in this latitude, and during what are 
they the shortest ? How do you account for the 
variation in their length ? Would you travel 
north or south from your present position to find 
their length increasing ? On what fact would 
this variation depend ? 

4. What years of the present era have required 
the greatest number of Boman Utters to Repre- 
sent them ? n 
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OUE BOOK TABLE. 

The Gretson LETXEns. Henry Rogers. Gould 

& Lincoln, Boston. 

The author of the Grcyson Letters has become 
widely known as the author Of the " Eclipse of 
Faith J " " Reason and Faith ; " &c. 

He has added much to his reputation as a 
thinker and a writer by this book of letters, pur- 
porting to have been written by a fictitious Mr. 
Greyson. By writing in a series of letters the 
author has been able to present essays on a vari- 
ety of subjects ; and though the book has not the 
charm of a continued narrative, it abundantly 
compensates for this by the interest which the 
author inspires an account by his pungency of 
style and aptness of illustratioi^ 

The subjects treated are nunierous and varied. 
There are letters on practical religion appealing 
directly to the heart ; doctrinal and metaphysical 
letters; letters aesthetic and literary; letters of 
friendship And affection; and all written Irt a 
most admirable style, often invoking a smile, or 
bringing out a hearty laughrfitthe wit and humor 
of the author, and as soon inducing a grave 
countenance, by the gravity of the thought which 
follows. The author in his preface very justly 
applies Cowper's remark : " My readers will hard- 
have begun to laugh before they will be called 
upon to correct that levity, and peruse me with a 
more serious air." 

We have not for a long time read a book which 
we think has so much valuable instruction cloth- 
ed in such palatable and pleasing language and 
figures. 



IIiLL\RD's Series or School Readers. Hick- 
ling, Swan & Brewer, Boston. 

Four books of this scries of readers have now 
been issued, and from our observation we should 
say very favorably received. 

The exercises in orthoPpy are very carefully 
prepared, and cannot fail, when properly prac- 
tised day by day in the school-room to insure 
correct enunciation— so absolutely essential to 
even tolerable reading. These excrsiscs are the 
same in the second, third, and fourth readers, 
and thereby secure a continued drill on the same 
elements in the different stages of the scholar's 
progress. As far as we have examined, the se- 
lections for practice appear to be judicious, vari- 
ous, entertaining and instructive. The *• Biog- 
raphical and critical notices of authors," connec- 
ted with the selections, will commend themselves 
to teachers as an important and valuable feature. 
A part of the series has recently been adopted in 
the schools of this city* 



Worcester's Spelling Book. — A pronounc- 
ing spelling-book of the English Language* 
By J. E. Worcester. Hickling, Swan & Brew- 
er, Boston. 1858. 

The publishers of Dr. "Worcester's Dictiona- 
ries have now brought out a spelling-book to cor- 
respond with "Worcester's dictionaries, in orthog-' 
raphy and pronunciation, and the system of no- 
tation III marking the sounds of the letters. 

The author has followed the ordinary method 
of classification and grouping of words, begin- 
ning with w^ords of one syllable and advancing; 
to such words as " supererogation " and " tran- 
substantiation." 

The exercises for writing are well arranged 
and valuable. 

The chapter on "Italics, Old ISngllsh," &c., is 
interesting and instructive. 

The division of abbreviations into Latin and 
English is proper. The " Astronomical Signs " 
are well enough, but not particularly connected 
with spelh'ng. 

The book will be especially welcomed by those 
who use Dr. "Worcester's Dictionaries, and are 
pleased with his method of notation in making 
the sounds of the letters. 



Tn:^ Progressive Readers.— By Salem Town, 
LL. D., and Nelson M. Holbro'ok. Sanborn, 
Carter, Bazin & Co. Boston. 

The scries consists of the Progressive Primer, 
and Five Progressive Readers. We have been 
verj* much pleased with the plan and execution 
of these books. There seems to be aphn ofin-^ 
stniction. They are what their title indicates, 
progressive. 

The primary series has pleased us better, on 
examination merely, — for we have not used them, 
and it must be remembered that use in the school 
room is the only test of a book, — than any series 
for primary and intermediate schools that we 
have seen. They are adapted to interest and 
please the child, thus making it a pleasant rath- 
er than an irksome task to learn to read. Che 
drill exercises on sounds and pronunciation arc 
well arranged and thorough. 

The plan of indicating common errors which 
arc apt to occur in each lesson, and of giving the 
correction, we think a good one. The definitien 
of words to which much attention is given iu 
vastly important. 

The explanatory foot notes are of great value* 
The appearance of the books is remarkably good, 
and the primary series are beautifully and taste- 
fully illustrated with cuts. 

The lower numbers of this scries are in use in 
the public schools of this cit;'. 
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The Western Bell : A collection of Glees, 
Quartctts and chorusses, h'f Edward A. Per- 
kins and Frederick H. Pease. Oliver Dluon A 
Co. Boston. 

*' Thb Wbstebn Bell is not merely a new col- 
lection of pieces, bat a collection of almost en- 
tirely n«topeices; the poetry and musiC) for the 
most part, having been written expressly for this 
^ork, and having never before been published. 

By particular desire a few valuable copyright 
)[)iece8 have been added, which have hitherto only 
appeared in sheet form/' 

The book is very Anely printed and *' bound to 
match.** 

The new music store of Ditson & Co., Wash- 
ington St., Boston, is said to be the most exten- 
sive music establishment in the world. There is 
every variety of music, Americm and Foreign. 

Their own publications consist of nearly 500 
Volumes, and 60,000 pieces of sheet music. 
Their '*Book Room" contains nearly 300,000 vol- 
umes. We wonder where all the music goes. 
We wish more of it might come this way. 



The Golden Wkbath: L. 0* Emeirson. Oil' 
ver Ditson & Co. Boston. 

This is a new edition, revised and enlarged, of 
ft very pretty book of songs for the school-roomi 
It has 37 pages on the *' Principles of Musical 
Notation." 

Teachers, you ottght to pay more attention to 
singing in school. It makes the government 
easier, and the school more pleasant ; and the 
scholars vrill study more and learn faster. 



CoNTiNENtAL HAUMONt. Oliver Ditaon & Co. 

Boston. 

*' A collection df the most celebrated Psalm 
Tunes, Anthems, and Favorite Pieces ; designed 
particularly for • Old Folks* Concerts,' and the 
Social Circle." 

A fine collection and vef y fulL It has a large 
collection of old tunes, which are very dear to all 
lovers of sacted music, and many new tunes 
^fech will become " old and popular." 

The College Journal o^ Medical Science. 
—Cincinnati. January, 1868. This profession- 
al journal it conducted by the Faculty of the 
Eclectic College of Medicine, and is published on 
Ihe first of each month. Terms, $1.00 a year in 
advance. 

Illuminated Family Maoazine.— Feb. 1868. 
We have received this beautifully illustrated 
new magazine from D. Kimball & Co., Market 
Square. Its fashion plates and patterns arc very 
fine. 



Camp's GEooBAPnT, Embracino the Kbt Td 
Mitchell's Series op Outline Maps. — ^By 
David N. Camp, Supt. of Connecticut Common 
Schools. O. D. Case & Co. Hartford. 
Hon. Mr. Camp has done a good work in re-* 

vising Mitchell's scries of Outline Maps, and 

making this very fine compendium of Geography 

as a key to th^ni. 
The outline maps are very much improved, and 

the Geography contains exact transcripts of the 

Idfget maps reduced in siief with a key to all the 

maps. 
" The Geography is complete in itself and 

may be used independently, or with the largei* 

maps.'* 
The maps are Very finely executed, and reflect 

great credit on Mr. J. C. Thompson, of this cityt 

as the artist who drew them. 
The work is also finely and abundantly illu»* 

trated with wood cuts. 



LEAcd ft Swan's I'tnST Lessons tn ARrrd' 
MEf ic. ~ By Daniel Leach and William Di 
Swan. Hickling, Qvtkn & Brewer. Boston. 
1868. 

This book contains an easily progr^ssire couree 
in arithmetic for young learners. It abounds in 
examples for solution, firom the simplest ques* 
tions in addition to the yonng learner's doleaome 
bridge of sighs, " Long Divisioui" We venture 
to say that a child must study in order to learn 
what the book contains ; and that, when he has 
learned it, he will be well grounded in the funda- 
mental rules of Arithmetici 



Wells's Natural Philosophy. By David A* 
Wells, Ai M., author of various scientific text- 
books. Ivison ft Phinney, New York. 

A book of 462 pages, embracing a discussion 
of.the various principles of mechanical and physi- 
cal science, including electricity and its kindred 
sciences. 

It is well written and the topics are y/teVL ar- 
ranged. We like the plan at questions in the 
margin of the page* The practical questions at 
the end of each chapter are TUluable. The book 
is beautifully illustrated and Well printed on ex' 
cellent paper. 
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Newman's Practical Rhetoric. By Prof. J'lm* 

uel P. Newman of Bowdoin College* I>.son 

ft Phinney, New York. • 

This is the sixtieth edition of the above-named 

work. It was republished in England many years 

ago, and still continues in extensive use in this 

country. It discusses the principles and rules of 

style, and has a valuable* 'Historical Dissertttioii 

on Idnglish Style." tt is a valuable book. 
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